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PREFACE. 


The contents of the following pages have been the 
subject of a series of Lectures delivered by me, as 
Tagore Law Professor for the year 1908, at the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta during the latter end of January and 
the first week of February 1909. 

Though under the revised rules the manuscripts of 
the entire lecture were submitted by me to the Syndi¬ 
cate and approved of by a Committee as “ complete 
and ready for the Press" before it was actually 
delivered, there has been an unfortunate lack of expedi¬ 
tion in its publication. For this regrettable delay, 
though it was beyond my control, I beg to tender my 
apologies to the Profession. 

In preparing these lectures I experienced considerable 
difficulties in my search for old reports and references. 
The decisions of the Sudder Devvany Adawluts are 
pre-eminently important on questions of customs and 
usages, but some of these reports are of such rarity that 
I was unable to consult them. Consequently I have 
not succeeded in making these lectures as comprehen¬ 
sive as I desired. Further, the time-limit, within which 
an elected Tagore Law Professor has under the new 
rules to write out his lectures, has in no inconsiderable 
degree hampered me in doing justice to the subject, 
which, I need hardly say, is not merely vast but also' 
original, In this book I have only succeeded in embody¬ 
ing most of the decisions bearing upon various customs 
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and usages which came up before Courts of Law for their 
decision, But outside these, there exist innumerable 
customs and usages in all parts of the country, among 
civilized and uncivilized people, which have not} et 
come to Courts of Law. Into these I have not been 
able to extend my investigation lor want ol time and 
means. Moreover in order to carry on an investigation 
into these customs and usages, it would be necessary to 
have the collaboration of other workers without which 
so stupendous a task would be impossible ot accomplish¬ 
ment. Should such voluntary co-operation and means 
be ever forthcoming in the Suture, I should feel it an 
honour to be allowed to contribute my humble quota 
of labour towards the completion of that magnum opus. 

The numerous difficulties that have attended me in 
preparing these lectures will, I hope, induce the 
generous Profession to look with a favourable eye upon 

its many imperfections of which no one is more con¬ 
scious than nivself. I will consider my humble labouis 
well-recompensed if I can think that I have facilitated 
the future labours of others in this line. 

I beg to express my indebtedness to Sir \V m. Rattigaii 
from whose excellent work I have taken tne subject- 
matter of my lecture on the Punjab Customs., 


CALCUTTA. j 

29.1)1 December , 1910. ! 
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CUSTOMS AND CUSTOMARY LAI 


BRITISH INDIA 



INTRODUCTORY, 

It requires no special reasoning to satisfy oneself 
that of the two—Custom and Law—Custom is of far 
earlier origin than Law. Law which is the product of a 
rather complicated machinery of Social and Political 
organization was unknown, at any rate, in its present 
sense, in the primitive ages when society was not, “ as at 
present, a collection of individuals but an aggregation of 
families." There was then no king or sovereign to frame 
rules or set f law 5 for these families. One family was 
independent of another and followed its own head, whose 
will or pleasure was Maw 5 unto its own members. As 
families expanded into a community and the community 
into a tribe, rules and principles were established for the 
guidance of its members, and for the regulation of its 
internal economy. They continued for ages, and existed 
long before any attempt to legislate was made by a 
Sovereign authority, and, having been handed down from 
generation to generation, came to be regarded as sacred 
traditions and customs governing the tribe. 

It is not merely that ‘ law ’ is of very recent origin but 
that, in most cases, it has been based upon custom and 


Priority 
Custom to 
Law. 


Law was 
Built upon 
custom. 
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usage . 1 In tracing the gradual development of c law/ 
one thus sees how custom has been the very corner-stone of 
the legal superstructure. It has been so not in ancient 
Greece, Rome or India alone, but in every country, ancient 
or modern. The Common Law of England, most of which 
is now embodied in Acts of Parliament or judicial decisions, 
at ope time consisted of a collection of unwritten customs 
which had subsisted immemorially in the Kingdom . 2 
The Roman law, which theoretically rests on the twelve 
Decern viral Tables and, therefore, on a basis of written 
laws, was, to use the words of Sir Henry Maine, “ merely 
an enunciation in words of the existing customs of the 
Roman people /' z Savigny remarked that the oldest 
law in Rome, as among all nations, was founded on the 
common understanding and consent of the people without 
any other apparent basis, and this we are accustomed to call 
consuetudinary law . 4 And as regards Hindu law, it is 
not merely based on immemorial customs, but customs 
form a very important branch of that law/ 

Before we proceed further, let us have a dear under¬ 
standing of the term ‘ law/ As we all know the term 
‘ Jaw' has been applied rather loosely to various matters 
which are not the proper subject of jurisprudence. For 
instance, we speak of f laws of God/ Maws of Nature/ 
( laws of Gravity/ Maws of fashion' or * laws of honour/ 
‘ physical Jaws/ c moral laws, and so forth. In these, no 
doubt, the term ' law 9 is applied either as a metaphor or 
by way of analogy. But the term, in a more strict 


1 Prof. Kewinan observed ‘Law 
is everywhere built upon custom.’ 
—Mi.sc. Lee. ii, p. 166 . 

Herbert Spencer speaks of the 
u gradual establishment of law by 
the consolidation of custom/'— 
Study of Sociology, p. 108 . 

Plato recognises ; customs as 
existing before k^y.—Repub. ii f 


Urote’s Plato, Vol* Ill, p. 47 * 

* Vide Stephen’s Commentaries, 
Vol. I, pp. 2, 19 , et sec/. 

8 Ancient Law, p. 18 . 

4 History of the Roman Law 
dining the Middle Ages, by 
Cathcart, p. 2 . 

& Strange’s IT. I., Vol. J, p» 250 . 
Maine’s II. L n p. 4 f 
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sense, is generally associated in peopled minds with a 
command or commands of some definite human authority, 
the disobedience to which will be followed by some 
penalty. This sense, broadly speaking, accords with the 
meaning generally attached to the term by the jurists/ 
principally, of the school of Austin. 

Law, rather, positive law , according to Austin, is a rule 
“ set by political superiors to political inferiors.” 1 It is 
“ a creature of the Sovereign or State 5 having been 
established immediately by the monarch or supreme body, 
as exercising legislative or judicial functions; or having" 
been established immediately by a subject individual on 
body, as exercising rights or powers of direct or judicial 
legislation which the monarch or supreme body bad expressly 
or tacitly conferred.” a Practically what Austin means 
is that law is the express enactments by a Sovereign or a 
State and certain judicial decisions. Now, this definition 
of law excludes a large body of rules and customs, 
collectively termed unwritten laws , which existed and 
regulated the life and conduct of human societies long 
before any regular political or civil Government came into 
existence. Austin, holding that until a custom is recognised 
by a judicial court it cannot become a positive law, 
has placed these rules and customs under the term positive 
moral tty . As we shall sec later on, Sir Henry Maine does 
not, and rightly too, agree with this view" of Austin. 

Holland, who practically adopts Austin's definition of 
law, 6 differs from him in regard to his (Austin's) opinion 
that a custom becomes a law only when it receives judicial 


1 Austin’s Juris. Vol. T, p, I ; 
See also Maine’s Village Communi¬ 
ties, ]>. ( 57 —‘A law, they sav, is a 
command of a particular kind. 
It is addressed by political 
superiors or sovereigns to political 
inferiors or subjects ; it imposes 
on those subjects an obligation or 


duty, and threatens a penalty (or 
sanction) in the event of dis¬ 
obedience.’ 

3 Austin’s Juris. Voi. II, p. 22 L 
8 “A general rule of external 
human action enforced, by a 
sovereign political authority." — 
Holland’s Juris., p, 37, 


Its definition 
by Austin, 
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recognition. Holland says: "The Slate, through its 
delegates, the judges, undoubtedly grants recognition as 
law to such customs as come up to a certain standard of 
general reception and usefulness. To these the courts give 
operation, not merely prospectively from the date of such 
recognition, but also retrospectively; so far implying that 
the custom was law before it received the stamp of judicial 
authentication.” 1 In giving the recognition a court 
“ merely decides as a fact that there exists a legal custom 
about which there might, up to that moment, have been 
some question, as there might about the interpretation 
of an Act of Parliament.” 4 

Holland, though he has proceeded a step further than 
Austin, iri that, custom was lata before it received judicial 
recognition, and that, all that the court does is to' decide 
ci# a fact that such custom exists, has not given such a 
broad definition of law as to include customs. Both 
customs, that have attained all the force of law, and laws, 
«.c., statutes, are principles or rules which govern and 
regulate the life and conduct of human societies. The 
former have their foundation in the collective will or 
common consent of the people; just as natch as (lie latter 
have, on the will or pleasure of a Sovereign or a State. 
The objects and the functions of both are alike, though the 
procedure is different. To say, therefore, that customs and 
usages, which have all the force of law, nay, sometimes 
even greater force than statutory laws, are not to be called 
sitlTfUslini- lnv) ) is a mere verbal contest and nothing else. To give 
Mon of taw. . therefore a comprehensive definition of law, so that both 
customs of the above description and statutes may be 
included under the term law is not very easy, but yet the 
following bi ief description may be considered as adequate. 
Law is a body of rules of human conduct, either prescribed 
by long established usages and customs or laid down by a 
paramount political power. 


1 Holland's Juris, p, 53, 


s Ibid, p, 65. 
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Now lot us consider the term custom, u correct definition 
of which may be stated with less difficulty. “At its 
origin/’ says Austin, “ a custom is a rule of conduct which 
the governed observe spontaneously, or not in pursuance 
of a law set by a political superior/’ 1 A rule of conduct, 
by uniform series of acts in • pursuance of it, turns into, 
a custom, which the .people observe aud.foH.ow without any 
coercion from any body. TJic rule or rules come into exist¬ 
ence without any apparent author. Their birth and 
growth is the natural consequence of the progress of 
human society ; since no associat ion of persons can exist 
permanently without adopting, consciously or unconsciously, 
some definite rules governing reciprocal rights and 
obligations. These rules of conduct may have been based 
on utility, or may have arisen from social or communal 
necessity, hut they have always the express or tacit 
sanction of the collective will or common consent of the 
people among whom they prevail. 4 Custom, therefore, 
may be defined to be a rule of conduct uniformly governing 
a community from time immemorial. 

A custom cannot he created by agreement among certain 
persons to adopt a particular rule so that it may he binding 
on others. 8 A mere arrangement by mutual consent for 


1 Austin’s Juris., Vol. J., p. 23 . 
Vide TfrtrpurxhtKl v. Sheo It gill, 
;t I. A 289 ( 1876 ) s 8.0.26 VV, li„ 88, 
wherein the Judicial Committee 
defined custom as M a rule which 
in a particular family or in a 
particular district has from long 
usage obtained the force of law.’ 

2 See Thibaut, System ties 
Paidehten Ilechte, p. 15.—“Where 
a class of persons by common 
consent have followed a rule 
intentionally, either by positive or 
negative acts, a law arises out of 
the common consent for each 
person belonging to that class, 


provided that the custom is not; 
unreasonable and applies to 

matters which the written law has 
left undetermined. A custom, 

therefore, to hold good in law 
requires besides the above nega¬ 
tive conditions, the following 
positive conditions, riz t) that the 
majority at least of any given 

class of persons look upon the rule 
as binding and it: must, be establish¬ 
ed by ta series of well-known, con¬ 
cordant, and, on the whole, 
con tin nous hist an ces.! ’ 

8 My ml Payee v. (Maram , 8 

Moore’s I, A, *100 at p, 420 (180.1) ; 


Definition 

custom. 
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peace and convenience, or an arrangement which is 
determinable at the will of any* .member of the family 
cannot be regarded as custom of the family. 1 

Prescription is not a custom. It, being personal, 
attaches to a man and his ancestors or to those whose 
estate he has. Whereas, a custom is, properly speaking, 
a long-standing local usage/ 

•“Custom” and “usage” are not synonymous. In 
fact, there is a great difference, between them. Custom 
carries with it an idea of great antiquity. One of the 
essential points of a valid custom is that it must uniformly 
exist from time immemorial. No such antiquity is 
necessary to prove a usage . A usage may be of far recent 
growth, and yet may be proved to be valid. The essential 
condition regarding its validity is that it must have 
“fruetuated into maturity” and that it must not be 
growing} A usage may grow up within a very short 
period but a custom must have a halo of ages and centuries' 
uniformity and consistency attached to it in order to he 
recognised as such. Usage may be defined to be a uniform 
practice among a people or class with respect to certain 
matters or things. 

Eveu in these days of codes and statutes, there is still 
growing up pari passu a body of unwritten laws, 01, 
customs and usages, in every sphere of human activity, 
which commands all the reverence and obedience ot a 
king-made law. Just look at the English constitution. 
A series of political changes have been made without any 

Abraham, v. .. ihmhn-m, 0 Moores 
i. A, 105 at. p. 242, (1803) ; 

Bhaonl v. Malta raj Singh, 8 All. 

738. (1881). 

1 Phan Nanaji Vtpat v. 

Sand rubai, 11 Bom, fl, O. R. 249. 

(1874) ; Mum mo T, Dcxpandc v. 

V. M. JJe.<jMnth\ 10 Bonn 327. 

(1885). 


* tttepheu’s Commentaries. Vol. 
I„ p. 121 . 

8 Vide Jkhcard Dalglri.di v. 
(fvxujfar KiMfseift) 3 0, W. N, 21 
(1898) ; s. 0 . 23 Cal. 427 (1890) 
in remand ; Sanatullnh Sarkur v. 
Pmn JSath Maw! 7, 20 Cal. 184 
(1898) ; Jag ail .P/vmd v* Pomn 
Suhoo ) 8 C. Wv N. 172 (1903), 
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legislative enactment whatever. A whole code of political 
maxims has grown up without any aid of the legislature. 
"We have now/* says Freeman, whole system of 
political morality, a whole code of precepts for the guidance 
of public men which will not be found in any page, either 
of the statute or the Common Law, but which are in 
practice held hardly less sacred than any principle embodied 
in the Great Charter or in the Petition of Right. In short, 
by the side of our written law there has grown up an un¬ 
written or conventional constitution/* 1 

Mr. Freeman, in his admirable little work we have 
just quoted, has given a number of instances illustrat¬ 
ing and elucidating his proposition, and we take one or two 
of them. First ; the passing of a resolution declaring 
want of confidence in the Ministers of the Crown. We all 
know that now this means that the Ministers must resign. 
But there is no statutory enactment to that effect. The 
fact that, under such circumstance, the Ministers must 
resign, rests solely on traditional principles and not on 
written law. Second : the relations of the two Houses of 
Parliament to one another, the theory of the Cabinet and of 
the Prime Minister and the practical working of the 
government—all belong to the unwritten constitution, and 
not to the written law. Third; the British Sovereign 
has, under the written law, power to select, appoint, and 
remove from office all his ministers and agents, gfeat ami 
small. But the unwritten constitution makes it practically 
impossible for a Sovereign, either to keep a Minister in 
office of whom the House of Commons does not approve 
or to remove from office a Minister of whom the House 
of Commons does approve/ Many more instances of the 
same kind may be given, 

As in the region of polities, so in social and domestic, 


1 Freeman’s Growth of the pp. 112-1X4. 

English Constitution, Chap. ill. 1 Ibid, pp. 118-119. 
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private and public relations, between man and man, it 
may be observed that, side by side with written law, 
there has grown up and is still growing up, silently 
and without any acknowledged author, a number of 
customs and usages, precedents and convention®. 

It is impossible to ascertain the precise beginning 
or to discover the rudimentary growth of an ancient and 
long established custom. Xt is of such high antiquity 
that neither human memory nor historical research can 
retrace it. Indeed, on its antiquity and immemorial 
practice depends the goodness of a custom. But though 
we are unable to trace the origin of a custom which is 
enshrouded in the mist of ages, yet we can ascertain the 
process by which a certain rule of conduct is gradually 
established into a custom. 

Let us picture to ourselves for a moment the primitive 
aga of the archaic family when it was ruled by the 
paterfamilias. The head of the family, the father, governs 
his wife, children and slaves and directs their conduct 
according to his wishes. The commands or rules in which 
bis wishes are expressed are obeyed by the different 
members of his family. Whenever the same circumstances 
arise, the same conduct, as first directed by the rule, is 
followed. The repetitions of conduct in the various matters 
of domestic life come at last to be regarded in the family 
as a >^yde of conduct or custom. And as years go by, 
the same rule or custom continues to be observed and with 
the lapse of years the rule becomes more and more binding, 
and any attempted departure from it by any membe i is 
resented by the rest. In the course of long years, the 
origin of the custom is lost, how the rule came to be 
made becomes unknown and unknowable: the members 
observe it because their ancestors followed it. These rules 
and principles, few in number, on account of the simple 
mechanism of an ancient community or tribe, would, 
though being uniformly followed and acted upon, gradually 
become inviolable nnd obligatory. The original tacit. 
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consent of the people on which they were based would 
gradually crystallize into a collective will of the 
people. And by this collective will of the community or 
tribe those rules and principles would gradually become 
firmly etablished as customs* 

Oustom differs from law in its flexible and plastic 
nature. This is the inevitable consequence of their 
respective origin, Law, rather, positive law, originates 
from the will or command of the Sovereign power, whereas 
custom has no direct author : it grows and fashions 
itself as the exigencies of a community arise and need. 
A law or statute once enacted cannot be altered or repealed 
by any other power than that of a Sovereign. A custom, 
on the contrary, may change or modify itself or may be 
abandoned by a community or a class without the interven¬ 
tion of any authority whatever. 

Lord Beaconsfield in his famous speech on the Irish 
Land Bill observed: “The value of a custom is its flexibility 
and that it adapts itself to all the circumstances of the 
moment as of the locality . , customs may not 

be as wise as laws, but they are always more popular. 
They array upon their side alike the convictions and 
prejudices of men* They are spontaneous. They grow 
out of man's necessities and inventions, and as circumstances 
change and alter and die off, the custom falls into 
desuetude/' 1 

“The preservation/’ says Sir Henry Maine, “during a 
number of centuries which it would be vain to calculate, 
of this great body of unwritten custom, differing locally 
in detail, but connected by common general features, is 
a phenomenon which the jurists must not pass over/' 2 
That customs have been handed down to us from the 
remotest ages and not allowed to pa*s into oblivion is due 
to the conservative nature of man and to the reverential 
regard with which each member of a community or a 

1 Hansard, Yol, 199 p, 1306, * Village Communities, p, 56. 
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tribe looks upon them. To violate a, custom is to liim 
nothing short of a sacrilege. Thus by right observances 
and constant practices, the traditional rules have been 
always kept in evidence and transmitted from generation 
to generation without any way being warped by extraneous 
influences. Further, the frequent discussions regarding 
the various customs among the people themselves, as 
occasions arise, have tended, in no small measure, towards 
their preservation. 

A divergence of opinion exists amongst jurists as to 
what is meant by the expression Customary Law. This 
difference is due to the different conception of the term 
flaw" by the two different schools in which the jurists 
have arrayed themselves, viz., the Historical and the 
Analytical. Hale, Blackstone, Maine and other English 
jurists and many Roman and German writers representing 
the Historical School, trace back law to before the period 
when Sovereigns or States came iuto existence ; whereas 
Hobbes, Bentham, Austin and others representing the 
Analytical School, trace law from the period when 
Sovereigns and States first came into being. Both the 
Schools, however, agree that, before the king-made law, 
there existed a large body of rules regulating societies. 
The Historical School call them unitititten laws in contra¬ 
distinction to the written or statutory and judiciary laws. 
But the School of Austin, as they own the existence of 
no other law than the king-made one, will not apply the 
term ‘law 5 to them and prefer to designate them as 
■unwritten rules or rules of morality. These unwritten 
rules or rules of morality, as called by the Analytical 
School, ave collectively called Customary Law- It is the 
Jus non scrip him of the Romans. 

Thus Customary Law, 1 or as it is called, mores 


' Cicero has described Out to- sanctioned by the common content 
maiy Law as “that which without of all men.’’ De Invent, 2. 22. 
any written law antiquity has 
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tilajontm or coimteludinarium , is composed of a large body 
of rules, observed by communities, evidenced by long 
usages and founded on pre-existing rules sanctioned by the 
will of the community. It exists independently of a 
Sovereign authority. It forms the ground-work of every 
system of legislation. 

According to Austin, Customary Law is u positive 
law fashioned by judicial legislation upon pre-existing 
customs.” 1 Or, in other words, it embraces only those 
customs which have been recognised by the established 
tribunals. But the inconsistency of such a definition is 
quite apparent. In the first place, it excludes a large, 
body of customs which exist with all the force of law, just 
like those which as a matter of accident having been 
brought before the court received judicial sanction. In 
the next place, according to Austin, the moment a custom 
receives judicial recognition, it becomes part and pared 
of the positive lmo > and, therefore, for him to call it again 
a customary'law is simply, if not contradicting, certainly 
confusing, himself. Lastly, in India, as we shall see 
presently, a judicial decision or recognition can not confer 
on custom all the rigidity of a positive law. A custom, 
though judicially sanctioned, may not be followed at the 
discretion of courts. 

Now let us see what constitutes the binding force of 
Gustomary law. The Romans attributed the binding force 
of customs to a principle of utility (consensu# uleulinm) 
rather than to a religious or reverential respect for the 
practice of a long line of mythical ancestral gods. The 
Greeks attributed a divine origin to the customs and 
usages which had been handed down from their mythical 
ancestors. In England the weight and authority of a 
custom depend upon its having been used since the time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary/ 
In india the binding force of customs lies in their sacred 


Its lindi 
force. 


Austin’* Juris,, Vol. I, p, 143 ; bee also lbid r Yol, II, j>, 222, 
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antiquity and in the reverential obedience to them by the 
people themselves for generations. 

Vangerovv says, “ just as law is said to derive its force 
by publication, it is equally correct to say Customary law 
exists by usage .” 1 It will not seem paradoxical to say 
that the same collective will or common consent of a 
community that originates a custom, obliges every indi¬ 
vidual member to observe and obey it. Save this there 
is no other coercive force to enforce obedience. “A 
custom,” says Thibaut, “ .... is binding in itself, and 
does not require either the special recognition of the ruling 
power or its confirmation in Court of Law or the efflux of 
time, definite or indefinite,—least of all does it require 
prescription although either of these latter tends very much 
to prove the existence of the common consent; and from 
a uniform series of decisions common consent may be 
inferred.”® 

According to Austin, however, a custom cannot have a 
binding force until it has become law by some legislative 
or judicial act of a Sovereign power. Similar view was 
expressed in one s of our early Indian cases, probably on 
the basis of the view of Austin, but such view is no longer 
tenable. Holding the view as Austin does, he calls customs 
as nothing more than rules of morality. Sir Henry Maine 
has assailed this view in no measured terms. In dealing with 
the Indian Village Community he writes thus:—“Those 
most entitled to speak on the subject deny that the natives 
of India necessarily require divine or political authority 
as the basis of their usages ; their antiquity is by itself 
assumed to be a sufficient reason for obeying them. Nor, 
in the sense of the analytical jurists is there right or duly 
in any Indian Village Community; a person aggrieved 

1 ‘ Lelirbnch tier Paudekten’ t. 3 Vide, A'rmimmmd V. Bala- 
j § x i v< nimacharhi , 1 Mad. H.G.R* *, 420, at 

* Thibaut, System tier Paudekten p. 424. (18(53). 

Heebie, p. 15. 
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complains not of an individual wrong but of the disturbance 
of the order of the entire little society. More than 'all, 
the customary law is not enforced by a sanction. In the 
almost inconceivable case of disobedience to the award of 
the village council; the sole punishment; or the sole certain 
punishment; would appear to be universal disapprobation. 
And hence; under the system of Bent bain and Austin; the 
customary law of India would have to be called morality— 
an inversion of language which scarcely requires to be 
formally protested against/^ 

Judicial decisions are not indispensable for the establish¬ 
ment of customary law,* The Courts by recognizing a 
custom simply declare that it exists as legal and valid 
custom, Of course; any judicial decision about a certain 
custom will govern all future cases of like nature or at any 
rate supply weighty testimony to its existence or non- 
existence. But such decision is by no means conclusive or 
absolute. A Court may, in the exercise of its discretion, 
refuse to follow the past decisions under certain circum¬ 
stances : as for instance, if a custom which has once received 
judicial recognition is considered to have become prejudicial 
to the public interests at some subsequent time . 3 

Now let us examine what place customs'and usages 
occupy in the Hindu law. There can he no question that 
the Hindu law, like most other laws, is based on customs 
and usages. The Code of Maim was by far the earliest 
attempt at a compilation of (he then prevalent customs and 
usages, though it contained but a very small body of such 
customs and usages. They have been long since recognized 
as a branch of Hindu law by the British Courts here as 
well as by the Judicial Committee. Writers on Hindu 
law have, one and all, declared that the law is based on 
immemorial customs. These customs, wherever they 


1 Village Communities, p. 68. 

3 Vide, Tara Chand y. Meal) 
Ham, 3 Mad II. 0. E. 50 (1866). 


8 Mathura- Naihin. v. Mm Wdiltin, 
4 Bom. 545 (1880), 
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prevail, “ supersede the general maxims . 01 Manu says, 
“ the whole Veda is the first, source of the seared law, next 
the traditions and the virtuous conduct of those who know 
the (Veda further), also the customs of holy men, and 
(finally self-satisfaction.”* * This injunction helped in a 
considerable measure in rendering the customs and usages 
prevalent in India so stable and firm. 

The Code, or Laws, or Ordinances, or Institutes, of 
Manu, as they are variously called, are, as we have said, the 
earliest attempts among the Hindus to fix ancient customs 
and traditions in a systematic form. The Code is, at best, 
only a large collection of “ the usages of a peculiar tribe of 
the country ” and a compendium of “moral and religious 
duties and precepts to pious Hindus.” This compilation or 
Code of Manu dates back, according to various authorities , 8 
from the thirteenth to the third century before the 
Christian era. Whatever the age of the magnum opus 
may he, it is now beyond all shadow of a doubt that it 
is the earliest record we possess of Indian customs and 
usages existing from time immemorial. Whether or not 
the present Code of Manu is the original work of the 
author whose immortal name it bears we need not stop 
here to discuss. It is sufficient for our purpose to say that 
the original compilation of Manu must have suffered 
mutilations and interpolations, modifications and alterations 
at the hands of the glossa'ors, and under the later school 
of Brahmanism, as, in accordance with the general 
principle of progress and advancement, the needs of the 
growing communities demanded. 

“ The Hindu Code, called the Laws of Manu,” observes 
Sir Henry Maine, “which is certainly a Brahmin compila- 


1 Strange’s II. L., Vol. I. p 251. at tbout 000 B C. ; Prof. M. 

■t s ee Infra, p. 15. Williams, at about the 5th Century 

* Sir William .tones places its B. C. ; Prof. Max Miiller, at a <lato 

age at 1200 B. C. ; Schlegel, at not. earlier than 200 B. Q.—VUlv 

about 1000 B. C.; Elphinstonp, Mayne’s H. L . p. 19. 
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tion, undoubtedly enshrines many genuine observances of 
the Hindu race, but the opinion of the best contemporary 
orientalists is, that it does not, as a whole, represent a set 
of rules ever actually administered in Hindustan. It is, in 
great part, an ideal picture of that which, in the view of 
the Brahmins, ought to he law." 1 Again : “ The Codified 
law'—Mann and his glossators—embraced originally a much 
smaller body of usage than had been imagined, and, next, 
that the customary rules, reduced to writing, have been 
very greatly altered by the Biahmanical expositors 
constantly in spirit, sometimes, in tenor."* * 

That Manu recognised the vast importance of customs 
and usages will he found from the following passages quoted 
from Prof. Max Muller's ‘ Laws of Manu/ 9 
Chapter 1.—108. The rule of conduct (usage, %<q ) 

is transcendent law, whether it be taught in 
the revealed texts or in the sacred tradition ; 
hence a twice-born man who possesses regard 
for himself should be always careful to 
(follow) it. 

Chapter II.—6. The whole Veda is the (first) source of 
the sacred law, next the traditions and the 
virtuous conduct of those who know the 
(Veda further), also the customs of holy men 
and (finally) self-satisfaction. 

„ —12. The Veda, the sacred tradition, the 

customs of virtuous men, and one's own 
pleasure, they declare to be visibly the four¬ 
fold means of defining the sacred law. 

« —18. The custom handed down in regular 

succession (since time immemorial) among the 
(four chief) castes (Varna) and the mixed 
(races) of that country, is called the conduct 
of virtuous men. 


’ Ancient Law, p. 17. 4 Sacred Books of the East, Yol, 

* Village Oomrenuiitios. p, fi %. XXV. 
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Chapter II.— 20 . From a Brahmin, bom in that country, 
let all men on earth learn their several usages. 
Chapter IV.—155. Let him, untired, follow the conduct 
of virtuous men, connected with his occu¬ 
pations, which has been fully declared in the 
revealed texts and in the sacred traditions 
(Srnriti) and is the root of the sacred law. 

„ —156. Through virtuous conduct he obtains 

long life, through virtuous conduct desirable 
offspring, through virtuous conduct imperish¬ 
able wealth ; virtuous conduct destroys (the 
effect of) inauspicious marks. 

}) —178. Let him walk in that path of holy 

men which his fathers and grandfathers 
followed j while he walks in that he will not 
suffer harm. 

Chapter VIII.—41. (A King) who knows the sacred 
law, must enquire into the Jaws of castes 
(gati), of districts, of guilds, and of families, 
and (thus) settle the peculiar law of each. 

Jt —46. What may have been practised by 
the virtuous, by such twice-born men as arc 
devoted to the law, that he shall establish as 
law, if it be not opposed to the (customs of) 
countries, families, and castes (gati). 

Mann went futher and enjoined the Kings, after they 
have conquered a new country, to uphold, the customs of the 
conquered - country. (Vide Manu, Chapter VII, ~03). 

A few quotations from the later commentators will 
show that they also laid stress on the authority ot customs 
and usages in their respective works. W e do not desire to 
quote from every one of the leading commentators whose 
names are familiar to the students of Hindu law, hut 
we need orfly mention Gautama, Vasistha, Apastamba, 
Yajnavalkya, Narada, Vrihaspati, and Katyayana. To 
exemplify, we quote the following texts from some of these 
authors. 
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Gtm/n/m — C .11 aPT i '/k X. 19-20. The laws of eon nines, 
castes, and families, whi« h are nut opposed 
to the (sacred) records have' also authority. 
Cultivators, traders, herdsmen, money¬ 
lenders, and artizahs, lmvo authority to lay 
down rules' for their respective classes. 

Vadd/ui— Cu APTKTi L 17. Maim has declared that the 
(peculiar) laws of the countries, castes and 
families may be followed in the absence of 
(rules of; the revealed text. 

} ajua ik dkya — Cm a. rTE li I. 31* 3 - W hat ever custom s, 

practices and family usages prevail in a 
country they should be preserved in tact 
when it comes under subjection. 

Nunuht — C haptic it I. 10. In ease of conflict of Sm.rit-is 
decision should be based on reason. Citsiom 
is jjowerfvd and overrules the sacred taw. 

Vrikaymli —Book Hh Ch, ivy V. 17 (cited in the Yyavukavu- 
fedwa): — 

A decision must not he made solely by 
having* recourse to the letter of written 
codes ; since, if no decision were made accord¬ 
ing to the reason of the law, or according* to 
immemorial usage (for the words ijudi 
admits both senses', there might ht a failure 
of justice. lliujhunainlaua . 

/ adnnpuli and Ranhiinantlava cite the following from the 
I amana Parana :—A man should not neglect 
the approved customs of districts, the 
equitable rules of his family or (he pmiicnPtr 
laws of his race* 

In whatever country, whatever usage has 
passed through successive generations, let not 
a man there disregard it; such nsa/je is law 
in that country, 1 

1 See Oolebrodke’s Digest ot Hindu Law, pp. 137, 162, 

3 
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It is important to consider the influence of Brahma¬ 
nism, which is of later development, on the then existing 
customs. History tells us that the first; country in which 
the Aryans settled was the tract of land drained 
by the great river Indus and its tributaries. The 
holy land of Bra/mavarla was, as described by Maim, 1 
situated between the two ancient rivers, Sarasvati and 
Prisadvati in the Punjab, and this Brahnavarta , according 
to that sage, is the land where “ the custom handed down 
in regular succession (since time immemorial) among the 
(four chief) castes of that country is called the conduct 
of the virtuous men/” 3 Maim further says “from a 
Brahmin in that country lot all men on earth learn their 
several usages.” 3 It is worth noting that Mann has 
throughout his treatise enjoined unqualified reverence for, 
and implicit obedience to, the Brahmans, and placed them, 
as a class, above all other human beings. The Brahmans, 
armed with such shasiric injunctions, assumed for them¬ 
selves the position of sole interpreters of the Vedas and 
Shastras, and became the expositors of usages and customs, 
both secular and religious, and ultimately attained an 
ascendancy even higher than that of the rulers of the 
soil. It was through their influence that ancient customs 
and usages, which had originally been free from any 
religious significance or superstitious ideas, became clothed 
with all sorts of religious rites and superstitions. 

But whatever may have been the influence of 
Brahmanism in modifying the customs and usages of the 
country where it became paramount, there exists a large 
body of customs and usages, absolutely pure and untouched, 
amongst the indigenous population of India who were 
unaffected by Brahmanism. Even in the Punjab, the 
birth-place and cradle of Brahmanism, the ancient customs 
and usages did not suffer much change. Because, soon 

1 Laws of Milton, Clmp. 1J, 17. 8 HAJ, Chap, IT, 20, 

9 lbkl Gimp. II, 13, 
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after the Aryans began to move further eastward, the 
hold of Brahmanism slackened to a considerable extent. 

In Southern India also, the Brahmans never settled in 
sufficient numbers to produce a lasting effect on the 
existing customs and usages. Consequently, in Malabar, 

Canara, and among the Tamil inhabitants of the South 
of India, and the Nambudri Brahmans on the West Coast 
of the Madras Presidency, certain peculiar usages and 
customs are noticed which remained uninfluenced by 
Brahmanism. 

The case of the Nambudri Brahmans is very singular. 

They belong to the same stock as the Aryans who invaded 
and conquered India and subsequently settled in it;. They, 
however, separated themselves from the main stock before 
Brahmanism had been fully developed, and went to settle 
in Malabar. Naturally, their usages and customs were 
not affected by Brahmanism. But the singularity lies 
in the fact that though they have been in Malabar over 
12-00 or 1500 years, their customs have not boon modified 
or influenced by those of the people among whom they 
have lived so long. They have retained their old customs 
and usages unchanged. The customs and usages which 
prevail among the Nambudri. Brahmans of the present day 
are the same as existed among the Brahmans of Eastern 
India at the time of their emigration. Their archaic 
character exactly accords with such a conclusion." 

The Village Community and the Punchayet are two Village Corn- 

institutions which were instrumental in producing- and munit y 

1 & FuHclisyst 

preserving many customs. The former is the older of 
the two and “ is to be found in every part of the world 
where men have once settled down to an agricultural life.’' 

The Indian village system had its foundation in the 
communal principle, the essential features of which are 
that, whilst the individual house-holder may be the supreme 

1 Vide, VasUtlevtm v. Secy, uf (1887). 

State, 11 Mad, IS? at pp, 180, 181. 
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head of his* own family, lie is still bound, as a member of 
the community, irrespective of his creed or caste, to 
.strictly conform /to the village rules and usages .regulating* 
the internal economy or administration of the whole 
community. In the Punjab and the adjoining districts 
this village system is still found in its primitive vigour. 
Similarly this system is also prevalent among the Xhavidian 
races in the South and among the Nairs of Malabar and 
Canara. These communities have not been affected by 
the Brahmanic innovations, and, as a result, have handed 
down their customs and usages unchanged and unmodified. 
Among the Hindus of the Punjab, for instance, the 
order of succession is determined by custom and not by 
religious considerations. The right of pre-emption, another 
village custom, is to be found in the Punjab, and is now 
recognised by Statute. The Tamil settlers of Northern 
Ceylon retain many of their ancient easterns, unaltered by 
Brahmanic influence owing to causes which cannot now be 
ascertained. 

The Punchayet, or the Council of Village Elders, is 
an institution, of comparatively modern times. Elderly 
men of the village formed its members, managed the 
affairs of the community, interpreted customs and settled 
all disputes. The Elders mad? no new rules but interpreted 
the meanings thereof. They declared what the rule of 
custom was, as the judges in England even now declare 
what the Common law is. The Punchayet possessed 
no power to .alter any peculiar order of succession 
immemorial^ observed. It had nothing* to do with any 
matter involving private rights except merely declaring 
what had been the custom of that particular family or 
locality in regard to them. Its chief functions lay in 
settling civil or municipal rights of individuals in relation 
to neighbours. As the authoritative interpreter of customs 
and usages, the Punchayet settled and adjusted the various 
disputes between private individuals. This course of 
procedure naturally tended to the rigid observance of a 
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body of customary rules which being traditionally handed 
down to posterity acquired a force in proportion to the 
frequency of its recognition and application. But it must 
not be forgotten that by these very interpretations and 
declarations the old rules and customs came insensibly 
to be modified and altered to suit the times, and so the 
changes and modifications went on from age to age. 
When, however, records came to be made of such 
interpretations and declarations, the gradual modifications 
of the ancient rules and customs naturally ceased. 

The first stage in the evolution of the human race, 
after the primitive state, is what is known as the heroic 
or military age. At this stage of humanity, the King 
used to be regarded as a divine agent, and whatever he 
did or said was looked upon as imbued with direct divine 
inspiration. Not Kingship alone, but every cardinal 
institution of the age, in fact, was supposed to have 

The heroic age was 


existed under supernatural presidency 
succeeded by an era of aristocracies. 

was supplanted by 


During this age 




of oligarchies. 


the kingly rule was supplanted by that 
The sacred ness of the kingly character having become 
weakened, the dominion of aristocracies sprang up. It 


JS 


not only in Europe but also in India tha t these oligarchies of 
aristocracy came into existence. Here the aristocracies 
became religious, whereas in Europe, they were civil or 
political. These aristocracies were universally the deposito¬ 
ries as well as the administrators of law. They claimed 
to monopolise the knowledge of law, to have the exclusive 
possession of principles by which disputes were to be settled 
and civil rights adjusted. This period, according to Sir 
Henry Maine, is the period of Customary Law. i( Customs 
or observances/-’ he observes, « now exist as a substantive 
aggregate and are assumed to be precisely known to the 
aristocratic order or caste/” 

We remarked while dealing with the influence of 


Origin of 
customary 
law in the 
aristocratic 
period. 
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Brahmanism, that fit one time Brahmanism or the 
sacerdotal order became a paramount power in the land of 
the Hindus. It was at this period that a body of ensto- 
rnary laws grew up in India. The period of the 
sacerdotal order or Brahmanism in India corresponded with 
that of aristocracy in Europe. And like the aristocracy 
•of Europe, the hierarchy of priesthood in India became 
the depository and custodian of customs and principles 
regulating the whole society. “ The epoch of Customary 
law and of its custody by a privileged order,” says Sir 
Henry Maine, “is a very remarkable one. The condition 
of jurisprudence which it implies has left traces which 
may still ho detected in legal and popular phraseology. 
The law, thus known exclusively to a privileged minority, 
whether a caste, an aristocracy, a priestly tribe, or a 
sacerdotal college, is true unwritten law. Except this, 
there is no such thing as unwritten law in the world.” 1 

In the history of jurisprudence this period of customary 
law was succeeded by the Era of Codes or written laws 
like those of the Twelve Tables of B.ome, the Attic Code 
of Solon, Laws of Dracco, or the Laws of Mann. 

In India, as it is generally admitted, Government by 
legislation, in the modern sense of the expression, is of 
very recent date. The Hindu rulers and chiefs of various 
provinces never made any serious attempt to rule their 
respective states or dominions by legislation. They never 
■framed a code of laws regulating purely private rights. 
They did not attempt to interfere with the diverse social 
and domestic rights, duties and interests ( like marriage, 
adoption, succession, &e. ) of the people over whom they 
held their swav. It would seem that all these domestic 
and social matters were severely left to be shaped 
and moulded by the people themselves or, rather, by 
accidents. The people, no doubt, guided themselves in 
these matters by rigidly following their ancient customs 


1 Ancienl; I<aw, p. 13. 
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and traditions, which the practice of their forefathers 
consecrated in their eyes. So far, therefore, as India is 
concerned the importance of customary law is very great 
indeed. 

It is worthy of note that by the Act of the British 
Parliament, 21 Geo. Ill, c. 70, s. 17, and by the Indian 
Regulation IV of 1793, 1 s. 15, the customs and usages 
of this country were early recognised and all the British 
courts iu India were required, in determining questions 
of civil rights and status in cases between Indians, to 
decide according to such customs and usages. Both these 
Statutes provided that in suits regarding inheritance and 
succession to lands, rents and goods, marriage, caste and all 
other matters of contract and dealing between party and 
party the laws and usages of Hindus, in the case of Hindus, 
the laws and usages of Mahomedans, in the ease of 
Mahomcdans, should be observed by the Judges in coming 
to a final decision.. Shortly after, the Privy Council, in 
their decisions of cases, solemnly declared that “ under 
the Hindu system of law clear proof of usage will out¬ 
weigh the written text.” 2 3 * * * * The legislatures of the different 
Indian Provinces have, whenever necessary, always provided 
a saving clause in the Acts passed by them guarding 
the observance of the customs and usages of the country 
whether of a family, of a tribe, or of a district, so that 
the judicial officers may in deciding eases give effect to 
the ancient customs and usages of the people. 8 


' Vide, Act XII of 1887, s. 37 

which has been substituted for a* 
15 of the Regulation. 

3 Vide Collector of Madura y. 

Moottoo llamalinga Sathupatk fa 12 
Moo. L A. 397,' at p. 436 (1868); 

Bhyak Ham, Singh v. Bhyah Ugnr 

Singh , 13 Moo. 1. A., 373 at p. 390 

(1870): Matmgini Debt v. Janjhali 

Bebiy 5 B, L, 11. 106 at p. 109, 
(1809). 


8 Vide Bombay Reg, IV of 1827, 

s, 20. 

Act II of 1864, s. 15. 

Burma Act XVII of 1875, s. d. 
Central Provinces Act XX of 
1875, s. 5. 

Madras Act 111 of 1873, s. 16. 
Oudh Act XVIII of 1876, s. 3. 
Punjab Act XII of 1878, s. 1. 
Burma Courts Act XI of 1889, 

s. 1. 
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Whenever a custom is pleaded and pfoved to exist, 
and if it be not repugnant to public interests or abhorrent 
to public morality, and if it satisfies all the requisites of 
a good old custom,— sufeh a custom is “ entitled to recei ve 
the sanction of a court of law/’ Nay, it will out-weigh 
the written texts of law and supersede the general law. 1 

We will now consider what are the requisites of a valid 
custom. In order that a custom may have the force of 
Jaw, it is necessary that it should be ancient and invariable, 
continuous and uniform , reasonable and not immoral , certain 
and definite , compulsory and consistent? In re Shninananja 
Verumal v. Mubin Rama hug the learned Judges made 
the following observations u What the law requires 
before an alleged custom can receive the recognition of 
the court and so acquire legal force is satisfactory proof 


Arakan Hills Reg. VIII of 1870* 
». 5* 

Tcrai Beg, IV of 1870, s. o, 

A j mere Keg. VI of 1877, 8. L 
Indian Contract; Act IX of 1872, 
ss. 1 and 110. 

Indian Trusts Act II of 1882, s. 

1. 

Bengal Tenancy Act VIII of 
1885, s. .183, et passim . 

Oudh Land Be venue Act XVH 
of 1870, s. 81. 

X. W. IV Kent Act XII of 
1881, ». 29. 

ice., Ve., &c. 

1 Vide Perry’s 0. C., p. 121. 
Stonier v. lihuinaa, Stay, 1 All 013 
(1878) ; Mahomed Suit eh, 10 Bom. 1 
(1885) ; Bh a (folk that, 11 Bom. 285, 
(K. B.) (1886) ; Desm Banekhvddas 
VithaUtas, 21 'Bom. 110 (1895). 

* J in to Prasad v. Shoo Dyed, 
20 W.IL 55(1876): 8. C. 3 I. A. 259 ; 
liqjhUhen Singh v. Rdmjoy Surma 
Mozoomdar , I. Gal. 186 (P.G.): s.c. 
19 W.B, 8(1872) ; Mathura Naikiu 

ft e 
-7 * 


v, Esa, Nothin, 4 Bom. 545 (183 0) ; 
Sivanananja Per um al v. Mutt a 
Uemalinga, 3 Mad. H. C. R. 75 
(.1866) ; Baja Koevnarmn Roy v. 
LhorlnUlhur Boy, S. H. Leois 
(1858), p. 1132 ; Suanmi Sjnyh 
v. Khedun Singh, 2 8. D. Set. 
Kep. 116 (117) (1814) : Sec also 
Joy Kishen 4 looker fee v. Dairy a 
\arain Nay, 11 W. R. 348 (1869) ? 
Amnt. Nath (lunvdhry v, Gtaeri 
Nth Ckowdkry, 6 }), L. It. 232 
(IM'.i at p. 238 ; (1870) *, 11am eh if rn 
Mnjnwoadar v, Rajah Biuhoonath 
Singh, 12 S. D. Deeis 391) (1856); 
Soorendromth Boy v. liner#memo 
Burmvniah, 12 Moo. LA. 81 (1868) ; 
Patel Vend ra Van J eh man, 16 
Bom, 470(1891); Lulchtnipnt Singh , 
9 Cal 698 (1882) ; Blum Xante)i 
TJt pat, 11 Born. IT. V. R. 249 at p. 
271 (1874); Tara C/utnd v. Be eh 
Matsi 3 Mad, II, G. R. 50 at p. *^7, 
(1866). 

a 3 Mad. H. 0. It. 75, at p, 77. 
(1866). 
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of usage so long and invariably acted upon in practice as 
to show that it has, by common consent, been submitted to 
as the established governing rule of the particular family, 
class, or district of country ; and the course of practice, upon 
which the custom rests must not be left in doubt but be 
proved with certainty/* This ease came on appeal before the 
Privy Council, and their Lordships in affirming the judgment 
of the Madras High Court made the following remarks:— 
“Their Lordships are fully sensible of the importance and 
justice of giving effect to long-established usages existing in 
particular districts and families in India, but it is of the 
essence of special usages, modifying the ordinary law of 
succession, that they should be ancient and invariable : and it 
is further essential that they should be established to be so by 
clear and unambiguous evidence. It is only by means of such 
evidence that the Courts can be assured of their existence, 
and that they possess the conditions of antiquity and 
certainty on which alone their legal title to recognition de¬ 
pends/* * 1 * * A custom should not only be ancient or immem¬ 
orial, but it should have been exercised in a uniform manner* 
(Yetidimma et jugiter observata ). A custom being irra¬ 
tional, absurd, and contrary to equity and good conscience 
cannot be sustained in a court of justice/ A custom set 
up must be definite , so that its application in any given 
instance may be clear and certain and reasonable/ A custom 
to be valid must be consciously accepted as having the 
force of law. 4 


' Ramalakdimi Ammal v.Sint u- 
mantha Permnal, I/A. Supp. .1 at 
p. 3. C1872) : S.O., 17 W. R., 553 
(F. c.) 

3 Vide Indur Chundar Dngar v. 
jLuchmi Bibiy 7 B. L. R. 082 
(1871): s.C. : 15 W. R. 501. 

3 Lach/rnan Itai v, Ahhar Khan , 

1 All, 440 (1877) ; Lain v. Kirn 

Singh, 2 All. 49 (1878); llurpunkad 

v. Sheo Dyal !, 3 I, A, 259, at p. 

4 


285 [1876] ; Hamalahshmi Ammal 
v. Simnananth// PerumaX I. A. 
■Supp. 1 (1872): s. c. 17 W, R. 553 
(p. C.) ; Doorga Per,shad Singh v, 
Doorga Kooeree, 20 W. R, 154 at p, 
157 (1873) ; Bkoyaican Das v. 
Bidgobind Sing , 1 B. L, R. (S, N.) 
IX.' (1868). 

4 Mirabim v. VeUayan/My 
Math 464 (1885). 
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Stephen, in his Commentaries, 1 has enumerated certain 
conditions that are necessary to make a special custom good 
and these are 

(i) The custom must have been used so long, that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 

(ji) A custom must have been continued. Any inter¬ 
ruption would cause a temporary ceasing; revival would 
give it a new beginning, which would be within the time of 
legal memory, and therefore the custom will be void. 
But this must be understood with regard to an interrup¬ 
tion of the right; for a temporary interruption of the 
possession only will not destroy the custom. But if the 
right be any how discontinued, even for a day, the custom 
is quite at an end. 

(hi) A custom must have been enjoyed peaceably, and 
not subject to contention and dispute. 

(iv) A custom must he reasonable j or, father, taken 
negatively, it must not be unreasonable. 

(v) A custom ought to be certain. 

(vi) A custom, though established by consent, must 
(when established) be compulsory, and not left to the 
option of every man, whether he will use it or no. 

(vii) Lastly, customs must also be consistent with each 
other; one custom cannot be set up in opposition ' to an¬ 
other. 

Both the Hindu and the Roman jurists required that 
the usage or custom should be immemorial. But neither 
of them laid down any specific rule for determining precise¬ 
ly either the length of time or the exact number of repe¬ 
titions necessary to constitute such an immemorial custom. 
In England the rule is that the usage must, be so ancient 
that it must have existed ‘ from time whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary/ This hypothetical 
period, which is, in jurist's language, known as legal 
memory in contradiction to living memory, lias been fixed, 



■ Vol. I, pp. 2fi-2i). 
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arbitrarily no doubt, anterior to the first day of the reign 
of Richard I. (1199 A.IX) * the living memory being- com¬ 
puted from the first day of Richard 1/s reign The reason 
why the reign of Richard 1. was accepted as the extreme 
limit of living memory is because from his reign the 
records of all the legislative enactments have been preserved, 
and all traces of parliamentary legislation prior to his reign 
have been lost. 

The principle laid down by Grey, C. by way of 
analogy to the English legal memory, is to be found in a 
reported case of the then Supreme Court of Calcutta and 
is worth quoting. The judgment was delivered on the 
21st November, 1881. His Lordship observed as fol¬ 
lows 

“I have no hesitation in saying, that we are bound to 
take notice of any special customs which ina,y exist among 
the Hindoos, or which can be considered as the law of any 
particular part of the country, but then there must be an 
averment in the pleadings to show 1 hat this custom pre¬ 
vails, and ought to be received as the law of that place, 
notwithstanding that it varies from the general laws of 
the Hindoos.,,..It may be said that from the year 1756 to 
the year 1765, there was a double Government in this 
country, and during which period there was no registry of 
any Regulations. To those who minutely study the 
history of that period, it must be evident, that many 
usages were tVn introduced, that are now recognised as 
Hindoo customs, and if any of the usages which were 
introduced at that period are relied upon as Law, we are 
bound to take notice of them, should it be shown to us, 
that they have become written Law of the land, but even 
if they have not become the written Law, and they are 
specially pleaded, we must still recognise them as a valid 
subsisting custom, on the presumption, that this custom 
had its origin in some lawful authority, and there will be 
no more difficulty in doing this, than there is in recognis ¬ 
ing the local customs of England. Although in this 
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country we cannot go back to that period which constitutes 
legal memory in England; viz*, the reign of Richard L, 
yet still there must be some limitation, without which a 
custom ought not to be held good. In regard to Calcutta 
I should say, that the Act of Parliament in 1773, which 
established this Court, is the period to which we must go 
back to found the existence of a valid custom, and that 
after that date, there can be no subsequent custom, nor 
any change made in the General Laws of the Hindoos, 
unless it be by some Regulation by the Governor-General 
in Council, which has been duly registered in this Court. 
In regard to the Muffasil, we ought to go back to 1793, 
prior to that, there was no Registry of the Regulations, 
and the relics of them are extremely loose and uncertain. 
I admit that a usage for 20 years may raise a presumption, 
in the absence of direct evidence of a usage, existing 
beyond the period of legal memory. 

(< In administering Hindu Law in this Court, there 
are four distinct authorities which we are bound to recognise. 

1J$ A usage in accordance with the Sastra, contained 
in the Smritis or original Text Boobs. 

2nd. A usage in accordance with the Dharma Sastra 
being the works of the Commentators. 

3rd. English Acts of Parliament. 

4 th, Usages in Calcutta prevailing previous to 1774, 
and in the Muffasil previous to 1793, as their existence 
for that length of time presumes, that they were established 
by Acts of Sovereign Authorities 

Thus in Calcutta 1773 is the period which constitutes 
legal memory, and in the Muffasil, 1793. These are the 
periods to which we must go back in order to establish 
the existence of a valid custom. But a custom for twenty 
years may raise a rebuttable presumption of the custom 
existing beyond the period of legal memory. 

1 Doe d, Jaflomohan Hal v. Clarke’s Rules and Orders of the 
Srimati Nmu Datrly Montriou’s Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Gases of Hindu Law, p. 59t>. 1'ort William, p> M2. 
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In re Garurudhwaja Pan/iad Singh v. Saparandhmja 
Pars/mi Singh'' it lias been held by the Privy Council 
that the evidence of unbroken custom for eighty years, 
since the British occupation of that Province, is sufficient. 
A family custom cannot be binding where the estate to 
which it is alleged to attach is so modern as to preclude 
the possibility of any immemorial usage.® 

It should be noted that this rule of immemorial anti¬ 
quity is to he restricted to custom only and not to usage. 
As we have already stated a usage may be of quite recent 
growth yet, if established, will be valid. 

Prom the first few lines of the passage we have quoted 
from the judgment of Grey, C. J., it is clear that the 
British Courts are bound to take notice of any special 
eutsom that may be pleaded. In the concluding lines 
his lordship has laid down that in administering Hindu law 
the British Courts are bound to recognise authorities of 
usage—usage as contained in the Smritis, usage as men¬ 
tioned by the Commentators, and usage existing anterior 
to legal memory as fixed by his Lordship. The Judicial 
Committee in the celebrated Ramnad case, 8 observed : 
“The duty of an European Judge, who is under 
the obligation to administer Hindoo law, is not so much 
to enquire whether a disputed doctrine is fairly deducible 
from the earliest authorities, as to ascertain whether it has 
been received by the particular school which governs the 
district with which he has to deal, and has there been 
sanctioned by usage.” By the Charter Act, the Supreme 
Courts of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras were directed 
to determine cases by the laws and usages of Gentoos and 
Mahomedans. 4 And in numerous decided cases it has 
been laid down that the function of the Court is to as¬ 
certain, to compare, to explain, and to ratify, and not to 

1 27 I. A. 328 (1900)* * 3 Collector of Madura v. Moottoo 

* Umrithnath Chow&hry v. Mdmalrnya Sathaupathy , 12 Moo. I, 
Q-O'Ureenath Chowdhry , 18 Moo. A. 397 at- p. 438 (1863), 

I. A. 642 (1870). 1 Vide Charter Act, s. 17. 
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create a custom. A Judge, as a witness and as an ex¬ 
positor, has to give a clear definition of the custom, usage 
or rule as to which the opinion of the community has 
arrived at the requisite degree of maturity. 1 

It should he noted that it is as much a Court’s duty 
to abrogate or veto a bad, immoral or illegal custom as 
to sanction or ratify a good one. No doubt, a Court is 
bound to give recognition to any custom or usage proved 
to its satisfaction ; still it possesses a very wide discre¬ 
tion in not recognising a custom which is prejudicial to 
public interests, or repugnant to public morality, or in 
conflict with the express law of the country.® 

That a custom may be abandoned is now beyond all 
shadow of a doubt. The Privy Council have, in at least two 
very important cases, * 4 * * * 8 pronounced so. In the last ease 
their Lordships said that they “can not find any 
principle or authority for holding that, in point of law, a 
manner of descent of an ordinary estate, depending solely 
on family usage, may not be discontinued, so as to let 
in the ordinary law of succession. Such family usages 
are in their nature different from a territorial custom, which 
is the lew loci binding all persons within the local 
limits in which it prevails. It is of the essence of family 
usages that they should be certain, invariable, and 
continuous, and well-established discontinuance must be 
held to destroy them. This would be so when the 
discontinuance has arisen from accidental causes; and the 
effect cannot be less, when it has been intentionally 
brought about by the concurrent will of the family. It 


» MathuraNuihin v. Mu Naikm, Utpat v. Smidmbai, 11 Bom. H. 

4 Bom. 645, p. 559 (1880). C, R. 249 (1874) ; Adtyapa v. 

* Vide Mathnra NaiJtin, 4 Bom. lludmm, 4 Bom. 104 (1879;. 

545 (1880); Basava v. Ling an- 8 Abraham v. Abraham, 9 

gauda, 19 Bom. 428, p. 459 [1894] ; Moo. L A. 195 (1868) : C. 1 W. 

Khojah'* cases, Perry’s O. C. .110 ; It. 1 ; Bajhuhen Singh v. Ravijoy 

Tara, Chand v. limb Ban, 8 Mad. Snrmcih Mammdar, 1 Cal. 186 

H. C. B. 50 (186(5) ; Mm Nanaji at p. 195 (1872) : S.C. 19 W. R. 8. 
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would lead to much confusion, and abundant litigation, if 
the law attempted to revive and give effect to usages of 
this kind after they had been clearly abandoned, and the 
abandonment had been, as in this case, long’ acted upon.” 1 

West, J., in re Mathura Naikin following these Privy 
Council decisions, has remarked that judgment in accordance 
with a usage as existing does not imply, of necessity, 
either that it always has existed, or that it always must 
exist, so as to limit the operation of the Statute. A 
change in the popular conviction may, without inconsis¬ 
tency, be followed by a change in the course of the 
decisions by which the Legislature intended to reflect them. 

In re Abraham v. Abraham, the Privy Council have said 
that customs and usages dealing with property, unless their 
continuance is enjoined by law, may, as they are adopted 
voluntarily, be changed or lost by disuetude. In Soorendra- 
nath Roy v. Eeeramonee Bnrmoneah , 8 their Lordships, 
following Abraham v. Abraham , observed “ whether the 
property he ancestral or self-acquired, the custom is capable 
of attaching and of being destroyed equally, as to both.” 

In a country where the law is fixed, such as in the 
civilized countries of the world, the law governing the 
devolutions of land is also settled ; so that a person coming 
to live in such a country and acquiring land will be 
governed with regard to his immoveable property by the 
settled law of the land, that is, the lex loci. On his death 
his real estate will be inherited by his relations according 
to the lex foci, and not according to the law of the land 
from whence he came. But in India there is no lex loci 
governing .immoveable property; matters relating to pro¬ 
perty being- governed by the law of one’s own personal 
status. Among the Hindus in India there are several 
distinct schools or systems which operate in different 

Rqjkihen. SiWfh v. Ramjny 8 12 Moo. I. A. 81 at p. 91 (1868): 
Surmu.fi. Mazoouidar, l Cal. 186, p. s. o. 10 W. It, 35 (p, o.). See Vmbu 
195 (1872). v. Mahalingu , 11 Mad, 393, p. 400 

* 1 Bom. 545 at p. 561 (1880). (1888). 
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provinces. As for. instance, a Hindu of Bengal is governed 
by the Dyahhaga ; of Behar, Northern India, Marbatta 
Country, and Northern Oanara, by the Mitahhara ; of 
Madras, by the Smnti Chandrilca ; of Poona, Ahmednagar 
and Khandesh, by the Mayvlha and so forth. Except in 
Bengal, the system of Mitahhara. however, practically 
prevails in all other provinces, although the special autho¬ 
rities mentioned as prevailing in them have also a con¬ 
siderable weight. But whether it be the Dyahhaga or 
Mitahhara that may prevail in a place, the law is not 
merely a local law but also a personal law, and becomes 
part of the status of every family which is governed by 
either school. Consequently, when any such family 
migrates to another province, governed by a different 
school of law, it carries with it its own law. 1 Thus if 
a family governed by the Dyahhaga in Bengal comes and 
settles in a place where the Mitahhara prevails, it will 
not be governed by the Mitahhara but by the Dyahhaga, 
And this rule will apply not merely in respect of succes¬ 
sion and inheritance to landed properties but also in 
matters of personal relationship of the members of the 
family* This is quite unlike the general rule that obtains 
in other countries, according to which, lex loci governs 
matters relating* to land and the law of domicile governs 
personal relations. 

The above principles are also applicable to families 
which have acquired any special custom of succession 
differing from that either of their original or acquired 
domicile. The same rule applies to a family which has 
changed its status. 2 3 

Beyond some vestiges of the great religion of Gautama 
very little is to be found in India of the .Buddhistical 
customs and usages. When Buddha was born, Brahmanism 


1 See Vamdevan v. Secy, of 

State* II Mad. 157, p. 1.62 (1884). 

3 Vide Riitcheyrdtif Butt Jha v, 
Rajender Narain Rae , 2 Moo. I. 


A. 132 (1830) : Soocendranath 

Roy v. Heemmoucr B u * moneah , 12 
Moo, J. A. SI 
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was iu its ascendancy. But the teachings of Buddhu soon 
succeeded in checking the tide of Brahmanism, The wide 
and rapid spread of Buddhism once threatened the existence 
of Brahmanism. But luckily for the latter, the great 
Sankarackar.i/a appeared at an opportune time to preach 
his doctrine of Vedantism. His teachings not only re¬ 
tarded the progress of Buddhism , but soon resuscitated 
Brahmanism, and eventually expelled Buddhism from India. 
Buddhism, thus arrested and expelled from its native soil, 
found a congenial field in Ceylon, Arakau, Burma, China, 
and Tibet, where it has since taken root and become the 
religion of the people of those countries. 

It is said that Burma was originally colonized by the 
Hindus and that the Buddhist, religion was introduced 
there in the second century of the Christian era. Like 
the Hindu Code of Mann, the Burmese Bhammathats 
embody rules and principles, customs and usages, relating 
to social and religious, public and private rights,—the 
traditions, as it is said, from the foundation of the world, 
beginning from King Maha Thamada. The Bhammathats, 
in their origin, are Indian and Brahmamcal and not 
Burmese or Bdddhistieal > they h&ve, however, been greatly 
modified by the Buddhist religion. The original Dham- 
mathats are in Sanskrit or Pali and have been translated 
into Burmese. Up to 1847 these books existed only in the 
form of palm leaf manuscripts. In that year Dr. Richard¬ 
son, Principal Assistant to the Commissioner, Tenasserim 
Provinces, published at Moulmein an edition in Burmese, 
with translation into English, of the Menu Kyay Bham- 
niathat and from that time it has been the sole’book of 
reference. Mr. Jarcline, late Judicial Commissioner of 
Burma, lias, in bis “ Notes on Buddhist Law,” translated 
some portions of other Bhammathats relating to marriage, 
divorce, and inheritance. According to Mr. Jardine “ The 
Menu Kyay is fuller than most of the Bhammathats, But 
in the present dearth of learning it is a.s difficult to appraise 
its authority as to determine its age, or the name of the 
5 
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author . . . it is probably a compilation made from the 

Bhammthofo” 

All jurists agree that the marriage laws o£ a nation 
depend on the social, moral and religious' ideas of the 
people* As regards the Burmese, it will be observed that 
round the central ideas of marriage, customs governing 
real and personal property, and its devolution and partition, 
range themselves* The hkanmathak recognise the cus¬ 
tom of polygamy* In Lower Burma it has prevailed so 
universally and for so long a time that it has acquired the 
force of law/ The Burmese had, like the Indians* their 
Punchayet. It was composed of Elders or Looggees who 
settled all questions of divorce, inheritance and partition 
of property, according to the customs and usages laid 
down by Menu, the recluse. 

The Government of India in legislating for the Courts 
in Burma have recognised the rules and customs of the 
Burmese as will appear from the Burmese Courts Act XVII 
of 1875* Sec. 4 is as follows :— 1 2 

“ Where, in any suit or proceeding, it is necessary for 
any Court under this Act to decide any question regarding 
succession, inheritance, marriage or caste, or any religious 
usage or institution, the Buddhist law in eases where the 
parties are Buddhists .... shall form the rule of deci¬ 
sion, except in so far as such law has, by legislative enact¬ 
ment, been altered or abolished or is opposed to any custom 
having the force of law in British Burma. 

“In cases not provided for by the former part of this 
section, or by any other law for the time being in force, 
the Court shall act according to justice, equity and good 
conscience/’ 

In I860 Major Sparkes found a Code of Burmese Law 
combining the written Jaw as found in the Menu Kyay 
with the lex loci or local custom. Besides Menu Kyay, 

1 Ma In Thau v, Mruiuj Saw * See Ml Xu v. Mu.ung Suing , 

Ilia, Civil Refoc. No. 1, 1*80, <le- Civil Appeal, June 21. 1874, per 
cidcd on July ?0, 1881, Sanclford, J. 
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there sire numerous rulings of the special Court and the 
Judicial Court of the Commissioner of Burma. All these 
rulings have authoritatively decided many doubtful points 
in Buddhist Customary Law, 

Among the Karens, Chins and other hill tribes, peculiar 
customs obtain and these customs differ from those of the 
Burmese* 

So far as India is concerned the importance of Custo¬ 
mary Law has more reference to the Hindus than the 
followers of Islam. Yet, it is not a fact, as is generally 
supposed, that custom has no place in Mahomedan jurispru¬ 
dence. No doubt the two principal sources of Islamic law 
are the Koran , as containing the words of God, and the 
Svvna or traditions, being the inspired utterances of the 
Prophet of Arabia and precedents derived from Iris acts* 
Next in authority, as is well-known, are Ijma or consensus 
of opinion among the learned and Qif/as or analogical 
deductions from the above three. But the same texts upon: 
which Ijma is founded have led to the recognition of 
custom or Urf as an independent source of law. Indeed, 
the Prophet himself in his life-time recognised the force 
of customary law, as in many instances he either gave his 
express sanction to certain pre-Islamic. usages prevalent 
among the Arabs or suffered such usages to continue with¬ 
out; any expression of disapprobation. His companions 
after his decease similarly recognised many customs which 
were not inconsistent with the teachings of the Islamic 
faith* With the progress of time when the Mahomed an s 
spread over different countries and included a variety of 
races the 1 area of customary law became widened. The 
principle that regulates the validity of custom or usage in 
Mahomedan jurisprudence is that it must not be opposed 
to a clear text of the Koran or the Swim . Otherwise it 
is broadly laid down that usage obtaining in a particular 
country among Mahomedans overrides any rule of law 
based on analogical deduction. It is further stated that a 
custom, to have the force of law in Mahomedan jurispru- 
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Notice, need not be general. Again, n. custom has force 
nod effect only in (lie age am! ihe country in which it 
t|ouri.vlies, 

A Pull Bench of (he High' Court of the North-West: 
1 toyinee* has ruled that where a ipimily lias professed the 
MahoiDoda.il religion for successive generations, the Courts 
in this country, °u the occasion of a claim to succession 
b ung met by a plea of social usage, are bourn! to dispose 
of the ..case under the Mahomednn law, and cannot re 
cognise any such plea of usage which is opposed to the 
Alanomedan law. The Privy Council in a ease referred to 
this question as Of.ie which had not till then been settled. 
And. although it was unnecessary to decide it in that ease, 
their lordships used language which clearly indicated, 
that, iti their opinion, it was doubtful whether Mahomedan 
law did admit of any control by custom A. The Chief 
Court of the Punjab, however, m a ease, held that by 
special family custom the females of a certain family 
weie excluded from inheritance. Idle Court felt itself 
bound to give effect to this custom under provisions of 
Act IV of 1S72A 

A< : - i V of l&7ii has been amended by Act XII of 
1 6 7o, which provides that questions regarding* succession, 
speem! property of females, betrothal, marriage, divorce, 
dower, adoption, guardianship, minority, bastardy, family- 
relations, wills, legacies, gifts, partitions or any religious 
Usage oi institution shall be decided according to any cus¬ 
tom applicable to the parties concenied, which is not 
contrary to justne, equity or good conscience, and has not 
been by this or any other enactment altered or abolished', 
and has not been declared to be void by competent 
authority. 4 Similar provisions have been made in Our/,A, 

' liumvM Khun v. Kudir JJud 538 (18<to). 
y .7, N v°t I F. U. Uuk JS\ VV. 1\ a Maniam Ali v. Kami, Azmat 
^A/i Khan, \\ 1C ( if 7.'>) 2 }. 

JiHi-ula liuhsh v. Oh u nan 4 I idr amoml.i! s. £», 

tii'yfi, to Moo. J. A. 511 at p. 
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the Central Provinces, and Bombay Mnffasd, i.e. y territories 
outside the Presidency town of Bombay, where customs 
take precede ace of Aluhomeclan law. 1 * 

The*case of a Hindu embracing Christianity or Moslem- 
ism presents some difficulties as to the law applicable 
in such cases in regard to succession and inheritance. Ac¬ 
cording to the Koran, a convert to Mahomedanism changes 
Iris personal'law also ; so t rie general presumption is that 
a convert from Hinduism to the Islamic laith is governed 
by the Mahomedan law. In regard to converts from 
Hinduism to Christianity the case is somewhat different. 
Upon (lie conversion of a Hindu to Christianity, the 
Hindu law ceases to have any continuing obligatory force 
upon the convert. He may renounce the old law by which 
lie was bound, as he renounced his old religion, or, if he 
thinks fit, he may ,abide by the old law notwithstanding 
the fact that he has renounced the old religion. 4 “The 
profession of Christianity releases the convert from the 
trammels of the Hindu law, but it does not of necessity 
involve any change of the rights or relations of the 
converts in matters with which Christianity has ho concern, 
such as his rights and interests in, and his powers over, 
property/’ 8 

Before the Indian Succession Act was passed, Christian 
converts eoukl elect; to attach themselves strictly to the 
old Hindu usages or retain them in a modified form, 
or wholly abandon them. But now the Indian Succes¬ 
sion Act (Act X of 1865), governs Native Christians since 
the passing of the Act. And their rights and interests 
as to succession and inheritance of property are entirely 
regulated by it. 

In this connection one matter worth noting is this. 
In dealing with converts, both Hindu and Mahomedan, 

1 Vide Reg. IV of 1826, sa. 3, 26. W. R 1. (P. C.) 

Abraham v. Abraham, 0 3 Ibid. 239. 

Moor. 1. A. 190 (1363) ; s 0.1 
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there may be eases in which the inj unctions of religion 
and law are the same. In such cases no party can take 
shelter under custom and defend an objectionable practice. 
For instance, monogamy is an essential part of Chris¬ 
tianity. A Mahomeclan ora Hindu convert-to Christianity 
could not possibly marry a second wife, after his convex 
sion, during the life of the first ; and if he did so, the issue 
by such second marriage would certainly not be legitimate, 
any Hindu or Mahomedan usage to the contrary. 1 

A custom which is contrary to public policy or preju¬ 
dicial to public interests or against morality cannot have 
the force of law, nor ill it be recognised by any Court 
of law. It may be ancient find uniform, certain and 
continuous; in fact, it may have all the requisites of a 
valid custom ; yet because it is repugnant to public moral¬ 
ity, or against general interests, it can not receive the 
same recognition from Courts of law as other customs and 
usages obtain when proved, though at variance with the 
general law. Following this sound principle, the custom 
of Hindu widows burning themselves on the funeral 
pyre of their husbands, (known as a suttee) was dis¬ 
countenanced by British Indian Courts; and an enactment 
was passed making the aiding and abetting an act of 
suttee a crime and punishable. 2 Similarly the practice of 
adopting daughters for prostitution by the Naifeins of 
the Western India was held to be bad and the Bombay 
Court refused to recognise it. 

Such evil customs, oven though, sanctioned by judicial 
decisions in the past, are not recognised nowa days. Like 
the custom of adoption of a daughter among the Naikins, 
there are other customs generally known as immoral usages 
or customs. For instance, the custom of recognizing the 


1 Hyde y. Hyde, 1 P. & D. 17 W. It. 77 ; Sonahiwiitd v. I’. 

130(1866) ; Skinner y. Onle, 14 Haripramd, 28 Bom. 697 (1903), 

Moo. I. A. 309 at p. 324(1871): * Vide Beg. XVII of 1829. 

s. c. 10 B. L. K, 126 (P. C.) : s. 0 . 
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right of heirship of illegitimate sons born of adulterous 
.intercourse/ of the custom of dancing girls, attached to a 
Pagoda, going through a sham marriage and practically 
leading a life of prostitution/ or a caste custom authoriz¬ 
ing a woman to abandon her husbaud and marry again 
without his consent/ and so forth. 

The custom of demanding and taking pon (hoonda or 
pain, as it is called in Bombay), as consideration for mar¬ 
riage is against the injunctions of Mann. 4 - Garth, 0. J., 
in one case 5 held that such contracts are <f so far void as 
to be incapable of being enforced; by the rule of equity 
and good conscience.” The Bombay Court went further, 
and, in a very recent case/ held that a marriage contract 
for the payment of pov is illegal and opposed to morality 
and public policy. 7 

The English jurists divide customs into two 
classes :—General and .Particular or Special. The former 
are the universal rule of the whole kingdom and form 
what is usually known as the Common law of England. 
The latter are exceptions to the Common law and usually 
designated as customs, e. g., customs of Gavelkind, or 
customs of a Manor. Under this head are also included 
the Customs of Merchants, or rules relative to Bills of 
Exchange, Partnerships, &c. 8 The Indian Evidence Act 
deals with three classes of customs, viz., Public, General, 
and Family or Private. {Vide ss. 32, 18, and 19, of the 
Act). The distinction between Public and General cus- 


1 Mi ray a n Bkartki v. Laviay 
Bharthi \ 2 Bom. 140 (1877). 

8 lle(j\ v, Jaili It ha da, 6 Bom. 
H. 0., 0. 0. GO (1869). 

a It. v. Karma Goja , 2 Bom. TI. 
0. R. 124 (1864). 

* “Let no father, who knows the 
law, receive a gratuity, however 
small, forgiving his daughter in 
marriage, since the man who 
through avarice takes gratuity for 


this purpose is a seller of his. oi 
spring/*—Manu, III, s. 51. 

^ Bam Chand Sea v. Audal 
Sim, 10 Cal. 1054 (1884), 

8 Bblidas hhmr v. Fide ha 
Chhagan, 22 Bom. 658. (1897). 

7 See Baku Das v. Nadu Da 
9 C. W. N, 90 ^ (1905). 

8 Stephen’s Commentaries, Vo 
I, pp, 22-25. 
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toms, as drawn under the English law, seems to he that 
the former concern every member of the State or King¬ 
dom, whereas the latter are limited to a lesser though stiil 
a considerable portion of the community. 1 

We do not desire to follow the classification of the 
Indian Evidence Act but will treat the question of customs 
and usages with reference to the people, the communities, 
the professions, the guilds, and the trades among which 
they prevail and are observed. In British India we find three 
principal communities occupying the country—the Hindu, 
the Buddhist and the Moslem'. Now each of these commu¬ 
nities has its own peculiar customs ancl usages. So again, 
the people of Malabar and the Punjab. And as to the 
professions, guilds, and trades they too have their own 
customs and usages which govern their mutual dealings. 
We propose to classify and deal with customs and usages 
prevailing in British India as follows. 

Hindu Hindu customs and usages are usually grouped under 

customs. the heads of Knlathar and Demchar. Kulachwr (or Sam m 
Sewaj-i'Khaiulan as it is called in Upper India), i.e , 
Family Customs embrace all the various customs which 
obtain in a particular family. Demchar i.e., Local Cus 
toms are those which prevail in any particular District 
or within a local area. In dealing with Hindu customs 
we propose first to deal with Family and Local customs 
in a general way and then under the head of Hindu cus- 
toms we shall consider separately the customs in respect 
of Adoption, Impartiality, Religious Endowment, In¬ 
heritance, Marriage and Divorce. Under each of these 
heads the peculiar customs prevailing in different parts 
of India ancl among different classes or sects of the 
people will he fully and exhaustively considered. 

Bmidhistical The Buddhistioat customs of the ^ people of Burma, 
customs. Arakan, Shan and other provinces differ materially from 

those of the Hindus. The consideration of their interest¬ 
ing customs will occupy a place in this work. 

• See sec. 4=8, Explanation, Indian Evidence Act 
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The Mahomed ans in India form a considerable, part of 
the population and their customs and usages though not 
numerous will be treated in a separate chapter. 

Besides these., We have to consider the peculiar customs 
which prevail in Malabar* Canara and in some places in 
Southern India, and also among Tamil emigrants of 
Northern Ceylon. The Nairs, the K audits, the Mop!as, 
the Numbudris, the Tamils—all <f them have customs 
and usages which are archaic and primitive in their 

character. And as the study of these customs is very 

interesting* they will be treated under the head of "Malabar 
customs. 

The customs and usages prevailing in the Punjab* 
both of the Hindus and Mahomahms, are so varied and 
numerous that they cannot be treated as fully as we 
should desire* but yet we will deal with them as far as 

we can in the course of this work* noting the most 

important ones. 

There are certain customs and usages which have force 
between landlords and tenants and as their respective 
rio-hts have often to be determined by such customs we 

S3 v 

must notice them. 

Further a large body of customs and usages has come 
into existence among the various guilds and professions 
and is commonly known as Mercantile or Trade Customs. 
Again, certain peculiar customs are also found among- 
brokers and agents, and these are known as customs in 
Agency. Both Trade and Agency Customs are very im¬ 
portant in determining commercial matters and we will 
deal with them separately. Finally, illegal and immoral 
customs and usages, not recognized by our Courts, 
deserve a passing notice. 


Mahometan 

customs. 


Malabar 

customs. 


Punjab 

customs. 


Tenancy 

customs. 


Trade and 

Agency 
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I llegal and 
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CHAPTER I. 

FAMILY CUSTOMS. 

A family custom or hUacbar is defined to be “ the 
usages of a family transmitted successively ( from father 
to son) according to law.” * 1 * * It generally relates to matters 
affecting the members of a family in their relationship 
to each other and to the family as a unit. Amongst the 
members of a family it has an obligatory force and 
distinguishes the family by its rules from other families. 
These rules chiefly concern adoption, marriage, descent and 
devolution of property. In its nature it is quite different 
from desJiackar or local custom and stands on a different 
footing. Unlike deskachar, which binds all persons 
within the local limits in which it prevails, a family 
custom governs the members of a particular family only 
and beyond that its controlling influence cannot extend. 
Under Hindu law a family usage or custom, when clearly 
proved, outweighs the vvrifcten text of the law. 4 

The reason why a family custom is allowed so import¬ 
ant a place in the constitution of Hindu law is obvious, 
when we remember the intimate connection between the 
celebration of the family sacrifices and the ownership of 
the family property which is found subsisting in early 
times. By many of the Hindu sages this connection was 
made the basis of the theory of the spiritual origin of the 


1 Katymjana cited in Yiramitro- 
daya,' , See also Sumrun Singh v. 
J Khed'Wi Singh , 2 S. D. Scl.-Tlep* 
147 p. 149 (181#) “To legalize 
any deviation from the strict letter 
of the law, it is necessary that 
the usage should have been pre¬ 
valent during a long succession of 


ancestors in the family, when it 
becomes know a-, by the name of 
huiaeharS 

* Collector of Madura v. Mootoo 
HamaUncfa Sathupatky 12 Moo. 

I A. 397 p. 436 (1868); Bhan 

NanaJji lit pat v. Sundrabai, 11 

Bom. H. 0. K. 249, p. 268 (1874). 
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Not a mere 
convention. 


Requisites 
of a family 
custom 


proprietary rights. 1 u There is ” say their Lordships of 
the Privy Council; “in the Hindu law so close a connection 
between their religion and their succession to property, 
that the preferable, right to perform the shradh is commonly 
viewed as governing also the question of the preferable right 
to succession of property; and as a general rule they would 
be expected to be found in union/' 3 

A family custom, to constitute a law for that family, 
must be shown to have been uniformly observed or of 
long continuance, A mere convention or an arrangement 
by mutual assent for peace or convenience cannot be 
recognized as a family custom. The testimony must show 
clearly that it has been submitted to as legally binding 
and not a mere arrangement or a pact among the members 
of the family themselves. 8 In Myna Boyee v. Ootaram* the 
Judicial Committee observed that “the parties could not by 
their agreement give new rights of succession to themselves 
or their heirs unknown to the la.w/ ; ' 

As regards what are the requisites of a family custom we 
must refer our readers to the Introductory Chapter.* 
The necessary and indispensable elements which give 
custom its obligatory character and binding force 
of law are mentioned there. Those requirements are 
never so rigidly enforced as in the establishment of a 
family custom. Its antiquity and invariableness must be 
established by clear and positive proof. Where such 
evidence was not forthcoming the question at issue was 
decided according to the ordinary rule of Hindu law * 
Markby J.; said that in order to establish a kulachar or 
family custom of descent; there must be shown “ either a 


1 Vide 11 Bom. H.C.R. 249 p. 
264 (3 8741. 

4 Soorendranath Roy v. Heera • 
t nonee Burmoneah , 12 Moo, I. A. 
81 p. 96 (1868). 

« 11 Bom. H.C.K. 249 p. 277 
( 1874 ), 


4 8 Moo. I. A. 400 p. 420 
(1861). 

h Vide p. 24 supra, 

6 Bamchnrn Mujmooadar Chow - 
dhree v. Raja Buhoonath Singh) 
12 S.D. Decis. 399 (1856). 
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clear, distinct, and positive tradition in the family that the 
KulacJiar exists, or a long series of instances of anomalous 
inheritance from which the KulacJiar may be inferred,-” 1 
The discontinuance of a custom even from accidental 
causes, renders it inoperative. When it has been inten¬ 
tionally abandoned or discontinued by the concurrent will 
of the family it will be absurd to expect that any Court 
will revive or give effect to it. In the great Soosung 
estate case, the Calcutta High Court said that “one 
departure from a custom is sufficient of itself to destroy 
the custom if ever it existed” and the Judicial Committee 
in the same case observed that “a well-established disconti¬ 
nuance must he held to destroy them (usages).” 2 

In this case the special custom of descent was found to 
have been designedly discontinued for a long time and, 
therefore, though the estate was descendible to the eldest 
son to the exclusion of other sons and was impartible 
and inalienable, the Judicial Committee held that the 
succession in this estate should be regulated not by custom, 
but by the ordinary rule of Hindu Law, In a very 
recent case 8 the Allahabad High Court following the 
Sposung case observed t hat where, however, such a custom 
has been proved the onus is upon the party who alleges 
the discontinuance thereof to prove that fact. Btit such a 
discontinuance was held not to be established by one 
instance in which a female having no title had usurped 
possession of the family property and had then gone 
'through the form of making, by way of a compromise, 
a gift of it to the rightful heir, there being otherwise clear 
and consistent evidence of the existence of the custom. 

But when a family emigrates from one district to 

1 Maharanee Heeranath Kooerre Part I, 297 at p. 310 (1865) : s. C. 
y. Baboo Bunn Naraiu Singh in the Privy Council I Cal. 186 at 
15 W. H, 375 at p. 386 p. 196 (1872). 

(1871\ * * Sarah jit Partap Bahadur Sahi 

* Bajhishenh Sing v. Ram joy v. Indrajit Partap Bahadur Sahi } 
Surma Mozoomdar , 8 Sevestre, 27 All. 203 (190A). 
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To be bind¬ 
ing, must not 
be modern. 


Tipperah 
Raj family. 


another it may retain its religious rites and observances, 
and yet acquiesce in a devolution of property in the common 
course of descent amongst persons of the same race in 
the district in which it has settled. 1 

A family custom cannot be binding, where the family 
or estate is so modern as to preclude the idea of 
immemorial usage. So where it was contended that the 
disputed property was ancestral property and descended 
to the eldest male heir by reason of its being subject to a 
custom of primogeniture, the Privy Council found the 
evidence “insufficient to found a family custom, which the 
Courts below have held must be proved by something like 
what we should call, in this country, immemorial usage. 
It is a thing which cannot be predicated of a simple and 
single estate, the title to which dates from comparatively 
a short period of time back. 1 ’ 1 * * 

In a suit for partition a custom was set up according 
to which the family property was not subject to partition. 
It was found, however, that the family was indisputably 
a joint Hindu family. There had been partitions of the 
family property in former times. But during the last six 
or seven generations the estate had never been divided. 
The Privy Council held that this fact alone could not 
control the operation of the ordinary rule of Hindu Law 
or deprive the members of a joint and undivided family 
of the right to demand a partition. 8 

As long-existing family usages supersede the ordinary 
laws of inheritance in large zemindaris or petty Rajsliips, 4 
we propose to deal with some of the important ones now:— 

A very curious custom, of succession prevails in the 
Tipperah Raj family, according to which the reigning 


1 Soorendranath Roy v. Ileera - 
numee Burmmeah , 12 Moo. I. A 81 
(1868). 

* Umrithnath Chowdhry v. 
Goureenath Chowdhry, 13 Moo. 
I.A, 642 at p. 649 (1870). 


* Durriao Singh v Ravi Singh, 

] I. A, 1 (1873). 

4 Vide Maharajah (hminaram 
Deo t. Umtnd Dal Sing, 8. D., 
Sel. Rep., 282, (354) <1840). 
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Rajah in his life-time appoints two persons as his possible 
successors to the Raj. Of these, one is called the Jubraj 
and the other, the Burra Thakur. The Jubraj succeeds to 
the Raj on the death of the Rajah in preference to the 
next of kin. The Butra Thakur is next in rank to the 
Jubraj. On the death of the Rajah and in default of the 
Jubraj, the Burra Thakur succeeds to the Raj. The choice 
of the Rajah in his selection of Jubraj and Burra Thakur is 
restricted to the legitimate male members of the Raj family. 

The succession to the Tipperah Raj has led to much 
litigation from time to time. The earliest case reported is 
Ramgunga Deo v. Doorgantunee Jubraj In this case D 
brought an action against R in the Provincial Court of 
Dacca, on the 13th August, 1805, to recover from R the 
Raj, The case of D was that in 1785 on the death of the 
then Rajah there being no Jubraj or Burra Thakur , his 
(deceased Rajah's) second son succeeded to the zemindari 
with the sanction and authority of the British Government, 
The newly installed Rajah had appointed D as Jubraj and 
his own son as Burra Thakur. R resisted IBs claim on the 
ground that he (R) was the eldest son and legal heir of the 
late Rajah and denied the custom alleged by the plaintiff. 
The Sudder Dewany Adawlut found that the custom, 
specified above, having existed in the family of the parties 
for many generations, D, on the death of the Rajah, was 
entitled to succeed as Jubraj , and R, as the son, hud no title 
to succession. This ease recognized the custom of the Jubraj 
succeeding to the Raj in preference to the next of kin. 

The next case is Urjun Manic Thakoor v. Ramgunga 
Deo? This suit was instituted after the death of Durga- 
munee mentioned in the first case. On the 18th April, 
1813, Durgamunee died without having nominated any¬ 
body to the Jubrajship. His opponent in the former case, 

■ 1 S. D. Bel. Rep., 270, (361) [1816]. See the genealogical 


[1804]. 


table of the Raj family given in 


» 2 S.D. Sel. Rep., 139, (177) this case. 
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Ramgimga Deo, put forward his claim to the Raj now, 
on the ground that the deceased Rajah had not appointed 
any Jnbraj and as lie had been appointed Burra Tkahir in 
the life-time of the deceased Rajah, his claim was superior 
to that of others. The Sadder Devvany Ada win t decided 
in his favour holding that, by the special usage of the 
Tipperah Raj family the person appointed Jubruj takes 
the inheritance in preference to the next of kin, anti the 
person appointed Burra Thuhuv is considered next to him.; 
in succession and takes the inheritance in his default as 
well as at his death, provided the Jnbraj, after becoming 
Rajah, has not appointed any other person to be his Jnbraj . 
From this case it is clear that a Burra Thakur , once appoint¬ 
ed, continues as such after the death of the Rajah unless he 
be appointed the Jnbraj by the new King, and also that, 
if there be no Jubruj , the Burra Thakur succeeds'to the 
gadi,. 

The third case 1 decided by the Sudder Devvany Adawlub 
was one brought by the widow of Durganumee. She, in 
a separate suit, asserted that as her husband had died with¬ 
out appointing a Jnbraj , she, as his widow, was entitled 
fo succeed to the Raj and Zemindari. Both the Provin¬ 
cial and the Sudder Courts decided against her. The 
latter Court in summarily dismissing her appeal, simply 
referred to their decisions in the Thjnn Manics case 
before mentioned. This case also upholds the above 
family customs as against succession under the ordinary 
Hindu law. 

The next case* * involving the right of succession to the 
Tipperah Raj is the Privy Council ease. In this case 
the principal issues were (i) whether the last Rajah had 

1 Ranee Soomitra v. Ramgunga (Pc.) [See the genealogical chartj: 

MarnK 3 S. D., Sel. Rep. 40 (54) s.o, 3, B. L It. 13 : s.c. 12 W. 

[1820]. It. 21 (P.c,). The saine ease in the 

* NeeUmU Deb Burmono v Beer- High Court 1 W.; II., 177, (1864) 

c hander Thakoor, 12 Moo , I. A. S.O., 10 Sevestre 135. 

623, (I860) : s.o., 10 Sevestre, 163, 
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power of his own free choice to appoint a person Jubraj in 
preference to a senior member of the family and nearest 
of kin to him, and (*»> supposing there was no valid appoint¬ 
ment of Jubraj, who was entitled to succeed to the Raj ? 

The suit was brought by the half-brother of the late 
Rajah against his (the RajatFs ) uterine brother to recover 
the Raj. The plaintiff alleged that the defendant had not 
been validly appointed Jubraj and whereas the former Rajah 
had promised that the plaintiff 5 should succeed him and 
whereas the plaintiff was the eldest surviving son of the 
former Rajah, and as such belonged to a class out of which, 
according to the family custom, a Jubraj could alone be 
elected, he was entitled to succeed. The Judicial Com¬ 
mittee, however, found that the defendant was duly 
appointed Jubraj by the late Rajah, and that the right of 
succession to the Raj was governed by Kulackar and devol¬ 
ved on the defendant, as there was no restriction by the 
family custom on the reigning Rajah obliging him to 
appoint the eldest of his kindred Jubraj. 

In the above Privy Council case, their Lordships, 
after referring to the three Sudder Dewany cases, observed 
thus: <{ These three cases establish that, according to the 
custom, a reigning Rajah should name a Jubraj and Burra 
Thakur, of whom the first succeeds to the throne, and the 
latter to the office of Jubraj. Both parties to this appeal admit 
the custom so far/’* From the above passage it would appear 
that on the Jubraj succeeding to the Raj, the Burra Thakur 
ipso facto, became Jubraj. But from the facts as reported 
in the second case, it is clear that the Jubraj on succeedin'* 
to the Raj has the right and privilege of appointin'* a 
Jubraj who may or may not be the Burra Thakur, For we 
see when Rajdliur Manic was Rajah, Doorga Munee was 
Jubraj and Ramgunga Deo was Burra Thakur, On Door»a 
Munee succeeding to the Raj, he did not, as a matter of 
fact, appoint any Jubraj. And Ramgunga Deo J s claim to 


\ Fide, 12 Moo. I. A, p. 638* 
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succeed on the death of Durga Munee was based on the 
fact that he was Burnt Thahur and not Jubraj. 

The most recent case 1 connected with this Raj was 
heard by a Special Bench of the Calcutta High Court on 
appeal from tho District Court. The ease, however, was 
disposed of on the point of jurisdiction. There the plaintiff’s 
contention was that according to the custom the appoint¬ 
ments of a Jubraj and a Burra Thahur by the reigning 
Rajah “ fix irrevocably the succession in the parties nomi¬ 
nated, and the Jubraj so appointed is indefensibly entitled 
to succeed on the demise of tho reigning Rajah, who 
appointed him to the Rajship” and “the Burra Thahur so 
appointed is indefensibly entitled to succeed to such 
property on the demise of the Jubraj. ” The defendant 
on the other hand stated inter alia that “each reigning 
Rajah is, after his succession to the throne, empowered of 
his own absolute and free choice to nominate and appoint 
a member of the royal family to be his immediate 
successor under the title and designation of Jnbmj, 
who, on such nomination, and appointment, becomes 
entitled to, ancl does, if alive on the death of the 
Rajah by whom he was so appointed, succeed to tho 
Raj.”* 

It is a matter of great regret that the High Court was 
precluded from settling this much disputed family custom 
once for all. What their Lordships of the -Tudieial Com¬ 
mittee deduced from the above three S udder Dewany cases 
to be the family custom of the Tipperah Raj 5 was merely 
an obiter dictum, the main issue in the case being whether 
the reigning Rajah was obliged to appoint the eldest of his 
kindred Jubraj. And further more, that deduction, as we 
have already pointed out, was not borne out by the facts. 
From all these cases, however, we think that tho following 


* Shamarendra Chandra Deb 12 C.W.N. Tt > • 8.C. 8 Cal. L.J. 1. 
Barman v. Birendra Kishore Deb 3 Vide Ibid pp. 785, 780. 

Barman, 35 Cal. 777 (1908): s.o. * See supra p. 49. 
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customs pertaining to the Tipperah Raj may be considered 
as established. 

Firstly —According to the family custom, the reigning 
Rajah nominates and appoints a Jubraj and Burra 
Thakur. So long as the nominees are alive 
the appointments of Jnbraj and Burra Thakur 
are irrevocable. 

Secondly —On the death of the King, the Jnbraj succeeds 
to the Raj, and is at liberty to appoint a new 
Jnbraj, or affirm the previous Burra Thakur as 
Jnbraj and appoint a new Burra Thakur. 

Thirdly —The choice of the Rajah in these two appoint¬ 
ments is restricted to the legitimate male members 
of the Raj family. 

Fourthly —The Burra Thakur has no indefeasible right to 
succeed to the Jubrajsbip on the installation of 
the Jnbraj to the throne, but it depends entirely 
on the will of the new Rajah. 

Fifthly —When at the demise of the Rajah there happens 
to be no Jubraj but only the Burra Thahux, the 
latter succeeds to the Raj in preference to the 
next of kin. 

Sixthly —It would appear that if at the death of the Rajah 
it happened that neither Jnbraj nor Burra Thakur 
were in existence, the succession to the Raj would 
“ devolve on the next of kin, respect being had 
to primogeniture.” 1 

The Tipperah estate being indivisible, the reigning 
Rajah is not competent to make a grant or give what may 
be termed a lease, the effect of which might be to alienate a 
portion of the lands comprised in the estate for a period ex¬ 
tending beyond his life. “It appears,” said the learned Jndges, 
“from the cases of Famgunga Deo v. Doorgamunee Jubraj, 


' Yule Urj-ttn il Janie '• Thakoor v. Bin-mono v Bsercliundcr Tkfkoor, 
Bamgmga JBo, 2 S. I). Scl. Bcp. 2 Moo. X. A..pp. 511-49 (1859). 
pi>, 178, i.80 (1815): Bi-elMde Bet 
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Urjnn Manic ThaJcoor v. Ramgunga I)eo , and Ranee Soomitra 
v. Ramgunga Manick that by special usage the Jubraj or 
person nominated by the reigning Rajali of Tipperah suc¬ 
ceeds on bis death to the Raj, and the estate is one of those 
of the nature contemplated by Regulation X of 1800, and 
not liable to division. The estate, therefore, being indivisible, 
it is clear that the late Rajah was not competent to make 
a grant or give what may be termed a lease, the effect of 
which might be to alienate a portion of the lands comprised 
in the estate for a period extending beyond his own life.” 1 
In a note appended to this decision it was remarked that in 
another case by the same plaintiff against Ranee Kotee 
JLukkea Debee* * the competency of the Rajah of Tipperah 
was the point directly at issue, and the decision was in 
favour of the plaintiff on the ground of family usage as in 
the foregoing case. 

But if the lessee was an outsider and not a member of 
the Raj family, such alienation would be unaffected by the 
family custom. Thus in a case where the Maharajah sued 
to recover lands from the defendant, which, the latter 
alleged, had been leased to him in perpetuity by a former 
Rajali, the learned Judges distinguished the ease of 
Maharajah Kishen Kishove Manik V. Ilurree Mala" as tlie 
defendant in that case was a member of the family, and 
the Court there ruled that it was not competent to the 
reigning Rajali of Tipperah to alienate the lands of the 
Zemindari of the Raj to one of Ins oivnfamily for a period 
extending beyond the term of his own. life. In the present 
case the lessee was not a member of the family, and conse¬ 
quently, not tlie custom of the family, as between its several 
members, but the ordinary law of landlord and tenant must 
govern the decision. 4 

1 Maharajah Kishen Kishove (1837). 

Manick v. Ilurree Mala^ 6 #.D. Sol, « Maharajah Ishim Chancier 
Hep. 155 (186) [1837]. Manik Bahadur v. Myrmee^ S, J), 

* Ibid 157. Decis. 1376 (1857). 

« Bee 6 8. D. Bel. Rep, 155 (186) 
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A rather ingenious defence was set up by a married 
daughter of the Raj family, when the reigning Rajah 
sought to recover from her certain lands alleged to have 
been held on a moknrrnree poitah given by his predecessor. 
The Rajah based his claim upon the custom of the family, 
viz<j that any grant of this nature was returnable on the 
death of the grantor. The lady asserted that she, having 
married into another rjotra (race), was no longer a member 
of the family of the Rajah of Tipperah, and therefore she 
was not affected by the alleged custom. But the Court, on 
consideration of the two foregoing cases, observed that 
all grants of such a nature as was sought to be resumed, 
when made by the Rajah of Tipperah to a member of his 
family, were, by recognized custom, voidable by his suc¬ 
cessor, and that, in fact, the grantee took subject to this 
condition, and that a daughter of the Rajah, whether 
married, or not, was a member of the family.” 1 

Succession to the Tirhoot Raj is governed by Kulac/iar 
and the estate devolves entire on the eldest son and is not 
subject to division. In a suit to recover a moiety of the estate, 
the plaintiff asserted that succession was to be governed by 
Hindu law, while the defendant rested his claim on Kulac/iar, 
alleging that the Raj and domain appertaining thereto had 
never been separated, but had devolved entire on each holder 
on the death of his predecessor for fourteen generations, and 
that such custom was still in force; that this had been 
maintained for some generations past by virtue of a deed 
of settlement under which the Raj and estates liad, on each 
occasion, been conveyed to the eldest son, suitable provision 
being made for younger branches; that in case of there 
beiug no son, it would devolve on the next brother 
and his descendants in right line according to primo¬ 
geniture. The Court found that the evidence was 

1 J.Uop Menmjury Jioorec v. Beer * chnnder "Afa-mofyd v.- Eshan (Jhmder 
vbunder Joobraj, 5 Wyman, 170 Thakoor , 2 Shame, 91 (1878) which 
(1 868). Bee also Maharajah Beer - followed this case. 


Alienation to 
a daughter o£ 
the Raj fan$* 
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conclusive as to the existence of the immemorial family 
custom or Kulachar regulating succession as contended by 
the defendant. 1 

Baboo * Ganes/t Dull Singh , a younger member of the 
family, brought a suit against the then Maharajah to recover 
possession of a moiety of the ancestral estate of Tirhoot, 
The Privy Council dismissed his claim, following the ruling 
of the foregoing case, and observed : " We apprehend that 

the principle upon which wo arc about to proceed in this case 
admits of no cloubt or question whatever. By the general 
law prevailing in the District, and indeed generally under 
the Hindu Law, estates are divisible amongst the sons when 
there are more than one son > they do not descend to the eldest 
son but are divisible amongst all. With respect to a Raj as a 
Principality, the general rule is otherwise and must be so. It 
is a Sovereignty, a Principality, a subordinate Sovereignty 
and Principality no doubt, but still a limited Sovereignty 
and Principality, which, in its very nature, excludes the 
idea of division in the sense in which the term is used in 
the present case. Again, there is no doubt that the general 
law with respect to inheritance, as well as with respect to 
other matters, may, in the case of great families where it is 
shown! that usage has prevailed for a very long series of 
years, he controlled, unless there be a positive law to the 
Contrary."* 

In the Tirhoot Raj family a custom prevails to the 
effect that the Rajah in possession in his own life-time may 
abdicate and assign by deed the Raj-title and domain to 
his eldest son or next immediate male heir, provision being 

i Maharaj Kmmr Jimleo Singh many of his successors were called 
v Maharaja Itogdur Singh Thakoors, and not Itajalu or Malta- 
Bahadur, 7 S. D. Sel.. hep, 271 rajahs. The younger sons were 
(1816) • S.C..2 S. 1>. Beds. (32. See called “ Bn-btm ” or Maharajah 
Baboo h'unrHh Butt. Singh v. Baboon. Sec6 Moo. l.A. 164, p. 
I fxharoj luncur Itvodvr Singh, 2 S. 161. (18.n>). 

D. Deck 79 (1816). * Vide Bahiw Garnish Butt 

» The original founder of the Singh-v. Mukeshur Singh, C Moo., 
family of the Tirhoot Raj and l.A. 164 at p. 187 (18156). 
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made for the Babooana allowance for the younger sons. 
Such custom has been recognized by the Privy Council. 1 

the Bettiali Raj now consists of two Pergnnnahs— 
Simrown and Majhowa. But at the date when the East 
India Company became the rulers of Bengal in 1765, what 
is now known as the Bettiali Raj was included in a larger 
property called the Raj Rcasut of Sirkar Champaran, which 
was an ancient impartible Raj comprising in addition to 
Pergnnnahs Simrown and Majhowa, two other Pergnnnahs 
called Maishi and Babra. The Sirkar Champaran was 
formerly held by Rajah Guj Singh, who died in 1694, 
leaving Dhalip Singh, his eldest son and successor to the 
Raj, and two other sons, Pirthi Singh and Satrajit Singh. 
Rajah Dhalip Singh died in 1715 and was succeeded by 
Rajah Dhvub Singh who died in 1763 without sons, hut 
leaving a daughter. On the death of Rajah Dhrnb Singb, 
his daughter's son, Rajah Jugal Kishore Singh entered into 
possession of the Sirkar Champaran and was in possession 
thereof at the date when the East India Company assumed 
the Government of the Province. 

In 1766, one year after the acquisition of the Dewany 
by the Government, Rajah Jugal Kishore Singh having 
joined in opposition to the British Government, and having 
been defeated by the forces of the East India Company, 
fled to Bundelkund; whereupon the British Government 
took possession of his estate and placed the zemindari under 
the management of their Revenue officers. In the year 
1771, he returned upon the invitation of the members of 
the Patna Council and upon that occasion a portion of his 
estates, consisting of the Pergunnahs and other particulars, 
were restored to him. But in consequence of his failing 
to discharge the revenue assessed upon them, ho was, in 
the following year, again deprived of the management and 

1 Vide 6 Moo. I. A. 164. (1855); Bahadur , 7 S. D. Sel. Rep. 271 
also see Maharaj Kowur JBdsdeo (1846), 

&Uvtgh v. Maharaja JRoodnr Singh 
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possession, of these Pergunnahs, and ordered thenceforth to 
reside at Patna. 

At the time of Rajah Jugal Kishore’s restoration to 
a portion of his zemindari, the residue thereof was 
bestowed by the (Government upon Itajah Sri Kishen Singh 
and Baboo Abdhut Singh, who were first cousins on the 
paternal side of the deceased Rajah Dhrub Singh, 

Bir Kishore Singh was the son of Rajah Jugal Kishore. 
He was allowed the same allowance as his father and the 
allowance continued until 1790, when the decennial settle¬ 
ment was established. 

Under orders of the Governor-General in Council, 
certain Pergunnahs of the Sirkar Champaran, viz., Simrown 
and Majhowa, were settled with Bir Kishore Singh and the 
remainder viz., Pergunnahs Maihsi and Babva, wore settled 
with Rajah Sri Kishen Singh. 

Rajah Sri Kishen died in 179S, and was succeeded by 
bis son Gunga Pershad Singh. In 1808 Gunga Pershad 
filed a suit against Bir Kishore, to recover Pergunnahs 
Majhowa and Simrown. The suit was dismissed on the 
ground that the cause of action was barred by limitation, 
and the decree was ultimately affirmed on that ground by 
the Judicial Committee. 1 

Recently another suit was brought by Ram Nundun 
Singh to recover the Raj of. Bettiah, on the death, of 
Maharajah Sir Harendra Kishore Singh without issue, 
which happened in 1893. The plaintiff contended, that 
according to the custom of the family the estate des¬ 
cended to male heirs only in a course of lineal primogeni¬ 
ture in exclusion of females. He also contended alter¬ 
natively, that the Bettiah estate was the joint family 
property of the predecessors of the deceased Maharajah 
and himself, between whom there had been no division 
of estate, and he was therefore entitled to succeed as 


1 Vide Dundial Singh v, A.uund (1837). 
J & ihw&r Singh, l Moo. I, A . 482 
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co-parcener by right of survivorship, in exclusion of the 
widows of the deceased Maharajah, the family being 
governed by the law of the Mitakshara. The defendants on 
the other hand contended that the Bettiah estate, consisting 
of the Pergunnahs of Simrown and Majhovva, became and 
was the self-acquired property of Rajah Jugal Kishore by 
grant from Government. The suit ultimately went to 
the Privy Council, and their Lordships decided the matter 
against the plaintiff. Their Lordships have held that :— 

The Bettiah estate is and has always been treated as 
an Impartible Raj. The Government was at liberty to 
divide the Sirkar into two portions and to grant one portion 
away from the heir of the former owner of the estate *, 
and, it (the Government) was equally at liberty to grant 
the whole away from him though, from reasons of policy, it 
preferred to extend its favour to him in a certain measure. 

The grant of Maihsi and Babra to Sri Kishen and Abdhut 
was a direct exercise of sovereign authority, and proceeded 
from grace and favour alone ; and the reinstatement of 
Rajah Jugal Kish ore’s heir to a portion of bis father’s 
former estate also bore the same character. The present 
Bettiah Raj must be taken to be the self-acquired property 
of Bir Kishore Singh, though with all the incidents of the 
family tenure of the old estate as an Impartible Raj. 1 

The alleged family custom, excluding females from in¬ 
heritance, affecting the Bettiah Raj has not been proved. 

The widows of the last male holder dying without issue and 
without leaving collateral heirs, may, therefore, succeed 
to their deceased husband’s estate. It is important to 
note that the Bettiah Raj domain is now under female 
ownership. 

Though succession by the eldest son is a feature peculiar Manbhom 
to large Estates or Principalities, yet the question as to tate * 
whether that right belonged to a son of the paat or eldest 


1 San Nmid a-it Finyk v. p U>3 (1002) s, 0, 7 (J, >V. N. 57, 

Afalutnti Jtmki Km, 29 I. A. 178 

a 
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Rani, to the prejudice of an elder son by another wife was 
once a matter of contention in the Manbhora estate. The 
deceased Rajah had five Ranis. The eldest son was born of 
the youngest or fifth Rani. He claimed the Raj by virtue of 
an immemorial family custom whereby the eldest son 
succeeded to the Raj and the other sons received only 
subsistence allowance. The son of the eldest or paat Rani, 
who was a younger son, alleged that it was the family 
custom for the eldest son of the first or paat Ram to 
succeed. The parties joined issue upon this point of family 
custom. The S udder Dewany Adawlut, by a majority of 
the Judges, found that the prevailing family custom, as 
established by evidence, was that the eldest son, and not 
the son of eldest Rani, was to succeed. 1 Barlow, J. 
(dissentiente) observed that the evidence tended rather to 
show, that in the Jungle Mahal estates, the custom was 
for the eldest son of the paat Rani to succeed to the 
Raj. 

A question arose, as to whether the widows of the 
deceased Rajah in the J ungle Mahals were entitled to succeed 
in preference to the brother of the deceased. On both 
documentary and oral evidence it was found that the zemin - 
dari in question had always been held by the chief male 
heir, the remaining heirs receiving only food and raiment. 

It had never been held by a Rani or other female. Agree¬ 
ably to the family custom it was decided, that the brother 
of the deceased childless Rajah should take his estate to 
the exclusion of his widows.® 

In several cases before the Sudder Dewany Adawlut in 
connection with the succession to the Raj, in the Tribu¬ 
tary Mahals in Cuttack, the question was raised as to 
whether by family custom a son born of a phoolbibahi 
woman was entitled to succeed. By a practice in vogue 


* Rajah lltirjhomth. Singh v. * The widow of Rajah Zomrntr 
Rajah Hwrrihur Singh, 7 S. D. Sel. Singh v. Koonimr Pert.ee Singh, i 
Rep. 136 (186) (1848), S.t>. Sel. Rep. 67 (72) (1825), 
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among- the Rajahs in these Mahals, they usually have three 
kinds of wives known as “Paat," “ Phoolbl bahi " and 
£t Kaneez." 1 ThePaa^ Rani is the first or chief wife of the 
Rajah and must be of the same caste as himself. The 
Phoolbibaki Rani may be a woman of another caste and is 
taken into the Rajah's establishments by the ceremony of 
his putting round her neck a garland of flowers. The 
Kaneez is a slave concubine. 

In Pachees Sawal 2, the status of a phoolbibaki wife 
has been clearly described by the chiefs in their answers. 
They said that if a Rajah receives as a wife the daughter 
of any respectable person not of his own caste, she is 
called a phoolbibaki. In non-regulation Mahals or 
Gnrfa , if a Rajah leaves no son born of any of his Ranis 
but leaves a brother and sous by his pkoalbibaJm and con¬ 
cubines, the brother will succeed ; and if he leaves no 
brother, the succession will go to his brother's sons ; in 
default of a brother's son, though there may be sons by 
pkoolbibakis, slave-girls or concubines, one of the brethren 
of his (the Rajah's) grandfather, who is the nearest kin, will 
be the rightful claimant to the Raj, In the absence of 
any such, the son of a Phoolbibahi has the next right. 
The Gurhjat Rajahs said that the “son of a concubine or 
of a slave-girl has no right to the succession." There 
is a remarkable difference between the Gwrhjat and Killa - 
jal custom of descent. 


1 Vide Rajah Sham Soonder 
Mwhnnder v. Mshcn Chunder 
JBhowurbur Rat , i S, D. Sel. Rep, 
39 (94) (1825). 

* This is a document which em¬ 
bodied the answers given by the 
chiefs of the sixteen Tributary 
Mahals in Oufctack and of certain 
Killahs in the Province of Orissa 
to questions put by tlie Superin¬ 
tendent of the Tributary Mahals 


in 1814, After that statement 
had been drawn up, Regulation 
XI of 1816 was enacted which 
provided that the estates of these 
sixteen Tributary Mahals should 
descend entire to the persou hav¬ 
ing the most substantial claim 
according to local and family 
usage. See Mftanand Murdiraj 
y. Sroehirun Juggernath, 3 II, 
116 (1865). 
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The Rajah of Kenderpara in his statement in a ease 1 
said that Kaneez-zadas we re not entitled to succeed to the 
Tributary estates ; that a Phoolbibahi Rani ivas esteemed 
in a little higher light than a Kaneez or concubine. He was 
corroborated by other chiefs. 

Such being the position of a Phoollibahi Rani , a claim 
to the Raj of a deceased Rajah by a son of such Rani 
has in several instances been rejected, preference being 
given to a brother of the deceased Rajah when leaving 
no legitimate issue. In Rajah Sham Soondur Muhunder v. 
Kishen Chunder Bhomirbnr Rai % the plaintiff stated that the 
Killah of Dekenal was the hereditary estate of his family 
and that the occupant thereof bore the title of Rajah, 
and according to the custom of the family, the eldest son 
of the Rajah by his wife ( Paai Rani ), or, on the failure 
of such, the adopted son of the Rajah would take the estate 
on his death; that in the event of the Rajah leaving 
neither legitimate son, nor adopted son, the brother or 
bother’s son of the deceased, supposing him to have been 
born in wedlock, would take the estate to the perpetual 
exclusion of illegitimate sons of the Rajah by a Kaneez or 
concubine, who according to the family custom could never 
become Rajah. The defendant stated, inter alia , that 
according to the custom of the family, the eldest son of 
the deceased Rajah, whether he was the son of a Paul Rani 
or Phoolbibahi or Makadye Rani, would take the estate, and 
that, in default of sons, it would go to the next of kin. 
The Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals decided the 
case in favour of the plaintiff, but it was reversed by the 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut and the plaintiff’s claim was dis¬ 
missed as being barred by s. 4, Regulation XI of 1816.® 

' Wee Rajah Sham Sundw taking cognizance of any suit 
Muhunder v. Kishen Chunder the cause of action of -which shall 
Rhowurbur Rai, 4 S. D. ft el. Rep. have arisen antecedent to the 14th 
39 at p. 44 (1825). day of October, 1803, the date on 

* 4 8.1). Sel. Eep. 39 (1825). which the Fort and town of Outhick 

* 8. 4 is as follows :—“Super- were surrendered to British arms.” 
intendent is prohibited from This Section has since been repealed. 
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In another case arising out of the same estate, the 
plaintiff who was born of a Phoolbibahi Rani claimed the 
Raj. It was proved in this case that the Phoolbibahi 
women of the Rajah resided in the Mahal-Serai or family 
dwellings and the mother of the claimant never resided in 
the Mahal-Serai . The mother/ therefore, being only a 
kept mistress, her son could not, conformably to the usage 
of the family, succeed to the Raj. 1 2 

The Killah of Bankee is another Tributary Mahal. Killah 
In an action to obtain possession of the Raj, of the fort Bankee - 
of Bankee by the plaintiff who was the issue of a phool- 
Main marriage, the defendant stated that he was the 
collateral relation of the late Rajah who, having no legiti¬ 
mate child of his own, adopted the defendant and placed 
him in the Raj, and that the plaintiff was the son of the 
late Rajah by a slave-girl, and according to usage, could 
not succeed to the gadi* It was found that the plaintiff 
was the son of a slave-girl, and, as such, not entitled to 
succeed to the Raj. a 

In Mttannnd Mur diraj v. Sreehmm Jnggernatk AttgurhKaj. 
Beivartah Patnaickj the above three cases were referred 
to, and it was held that a brother of the Rajah of 
Attgurh had a preferential title over the Rajah^s son by a 
Phoolbibahi wife to succeed to the Raj. This custom was 
well borne out by the answers of the chiefs of the sixteen 
Tributary Mahals, to whom the Superintendent of those 
Mahals addressed a number of questions bearing on the 
point. All the answers have been recorded in a document 
which is known as Pachees Sawal already alluded to. The 
High Court, in deciding this case, mentioned it as an 
authority on the subject. 

Koenghur is another Tributary Mahal, and according 

° Koenghur 

----..._______ > Kaj. 

1 .Rajah . Jenardkun UmmuV Rajah Jnggernatk Sree Chumiim 

Singh Makendnr v. Obhoy Singh , Mahapalwr, 6 S. D. Sel. Hep. 296 
6 S. D. Sel. Rep. 42 (1835). (1840). 

2 Butbhnddw Bhowrbhnr v. 8 3 W, R. 116 (1865). 
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to the family custom of the Raj, the sons of a Rajah by 
wives of a lower class than the Rajah rank after the sons 
of the same caste as the Rajah. The plaintiff, who was a 
widowed Rani of the late Rajah, claimed the Raj on 
behalf of a minor, alleged to have been adopted as his son 
by her late husband, the Rajah. The defendant, who was 
said to be the son of the late Rajah by a Phoo'lbibahi 
marriage, alleged that his right to succeed to his father 
had been recognized by the Superintendent of the Tributary 
Mahals and by the Government. In this case, though the 
sole question was the truth or otherwise of the alleged 
adoption, arguments were addressed to the Court on behalf 
of the plaintiff as to whether the defendant was the son of 
the late Rajah, and, if a son, whether he was born of such 
a marriage as entitled him to succeed to the Raj on the 
death of his father. The Court, however, thought that 
it was not necessary for them to go fully into these matters 
until the question of adoption was fully established. 
Their Lordships observed: “The plaintiff’s claim must 
stand or fall upon its own merits, independent of the 
sufficiency or otherwise of the defendant's title, the more 
so as it may be admitted, and was indeed admitted by the 
defendant's Vakils in the course of the argument, that 
the defendant has not such a son as would have any title 
to succeed to the Raj, if the late Rajah had left any son 
by his regular wives, or even if the late Rajah had adopted 
a son. r fhe defendant is a son by a wife of a lower caste 
than that of the late Rajah; and the sons of such wives 
admittedly rank below and after the sons by wives of the 
same caste as the Rajah. 

In certain instances, however, a son by phoolbibahi 
carriage succeeded in the absence of any other son by a 
superior kind of marriage, and in preference to a next of 
kin. The case of Dnrrap Singh Deo v. Bazzardhur Roy* 
was an instance in point, and that was in Kittah Pooteah 

llani Bistoopvea Patmkadea 2 W. B. 332 (1865). 

V.Basoodeb Bill Bawartee Patnaih > * 2 Hay 335 (1863). 
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in Cuttack. Prandhur Hoy v. Ram Chunder Mongraj 1 was 
another relevant case, in which it was held that a phool- 
Mb alii son could succeed to the Raj in preference to the 
agnates on failure of male issue by a Paat Rani. Among the 
Rajahs of Chhedra, illegitimate son by a maid servant, 
and even of a concubine may, in the absence of certain 
other male relations, claim the Raj.* 

The Dalbhoom family is one of a group of families 
whose ancestors originally came from the north-west of 
India and established themselves by conquest in the Jungle 
Mahals in Bengal. The estate is an. impartible Raj, 
descending upon a single heir according to the rule 
of lineal primogeniture; and the heir, so succeeding, has 
to make suitable provision for the other members of the 
family, male and female. In a very recent case, the 
plaintiff brought a suit to recover possession of the 
ancestral impartible estate, called Dalbhoom, on the death 
of the last male proprietor who died childless. The 
defendant set up a custom of lineal primogeniture prevail¬ 
ing in the family. Both the parties belonged to the 
Dalbhoom family whose head-quarters are at Ghatsila. 
The Subordinate Judge of Bankura dismissed the suit 
finding that lineal primogeniture “ in a limited form ” was 
the rule of succession in the family. This finding was 
upheld by'both the High Court and the Privy Council to 
which the case was taken by special leave/ 

A somewhat singular custom with regard to the 
Kkorposh Mouzahs was alleged to have been prevalent in 
the family to the effect that they descended from Rani to 
Rani, the senior widow or wife, as the case might be of 
the Rajah, being entitled to hold them for life. This custom 
was not proved and upon evidence the Court found that the 
Rani held a life-estate in the Mouzahs in question and that 

1 17 S. 1). Deck, 16, (1861) * Mekesh Chundcv Mai v. 

’ Runyudlmr Nurendra Mardraj SatrughanDhal, 29 I.A. 62 (1902) . 
Mohapdttir 7 . JuggumatK Bhro- S.C., 29 Cal. 313 : S.c., 6 C.W.N., 4i>9. 
murbar Roy , 1 Shorn* 92, (1877). See also 2 C.L.J. 20. atp. 28. 


Dalbhoom 

Estate. 
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the reversion expectant on the determination of that estate 
was in the Rajah. As life-tenant she would be clearly not 
entitled to open any new mines. She had no power to 
remove by herself or by her lessees any of the minerals in 
the Mouzahs granted to her as K/wrpos/t. The Rajah as the 
reversioner had the right to restrain her from so doing, and 
that right could be lawfully asserted by his tenant to whom 
he had demised his interest in the mines on the land in 
question . 1 

Soosung Kaj The estate of Soosung was subject to various litigation 

(ia My men- * . . ' « 

singh). and in more instances than one the family custom or suc¬ 

cession by primogeniture was set up and sought to be 
established, but all attempts to prove the same failed ; 

and it was finally held by the Privy Council that the 

Soosung estate was a military Jagir returnable at plea¬ 
sure, and, not a Raj, succession to which depended 
solely on the will of the sovereign power of the time. 
The first reported case 3 was between the eldest son of 

the late Rajah of Soosung and the widow of his second 

son. She claimed one-third share of the whole estate 
alleging that, on the death of the late Rajah, the estate 
became the joint property of his three sons in equal 
portions and that she, as the widow of one of the sons, was 
entitled to it. The defendant pleaded family custom as 
above. The Sadder Dewany Adawlut found on the, evidence 
that the defendant had established the custom, and said 
that the estate in question differed in many respects 
from a common zemindari, and that from several firmans 
filed it was clear that the estate was granted as a Jagir . 
It was farther established that in “no one instance has the 
rule of succession by primogeniture been set aside since 
the grant; on the contrary, it seemed that Raj Singh, the 
father of the defendant Bishennath Singh, succeeded his 


1 Prince Mahomed Built gar Shah * Rani Ilurscunilrce JHhbeah v. 
v. Rani Dhojamimi, 2 C, L. J. 20, Rajali Binhemnth Singh, 3 S. 0, 
(1906). P9cta, 339 (184?J. 
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elder brother Kisluvur Singh, notwithstanding that the 
brother left a widow, who, under the usual practice of 
Bengal, would have succeeded, but for the family usage 
pleaded ” and the Court further observed “ I do not think 
the neglect and supinenesl of the defendant in the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs, which has allowed the plaintiff to get 
her name entered, and to obtain a partial possession, 
sufficient to set aside the established usage of the family, 
which has been handed down for thirteen generations/' 
And thus her claim was dismissed. 

The next case 1 was brought by the eldest son of 
the late Rajah to recover, from the alleged adopted son 
of the widow of his ( the plaintiff's ) youngest brother, 
possession of one-third share of the Soosung estate, 
which was given over to the said minor adopted son 
by the Sessions Judge in proceedings taken under Act IV 
of 1840. The plaintiff rested his claim on Kulackar , by 
which the entire estate of the Rajahs of Soosung devolved 
on the eldest son to the exclusion of all other heirs and by 
which he also sought to invalidate the adoption. It ap¬ 
peared that the plaintiff with his two other brothers, by a 
joint petition, applied for registry of all their names as 
joint proprietors of the estate on the death of their father, 
and by other acts acknowledged their right of co-heirship 
along with himself. The learned Judges of the Sudder 
De Watty A da whit found that these admissions by the 
plaintiff were positive and absolute and were not to be 
regarded as mere supineness or neglect. Under the Regu¬ 
lations they were conclusive against bis personal claim, 
but the benefit of those admissions could not be claimed 
by any other than a lawful heir of his brothers. Their 
Lordships therefore remanded the case for investigation as 
to whether there was any family custom which bars iuhei’i- 


1 Rajah Jlixfumth tihifjJt v. -manre UiJ /w?//, >• widow of Jugger- 

Churn Mnjmoda r (Guardian of nath, third son of the late Rajah] 
the alleged adopted on of hide?* 6 3. p. Deois, 20 {1350), 
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tance by adoption and whether the adoption was otherwise 
correct according* to law. They did not think it necessary 
to adverb to the plea that Knlachar as* to primogeniture 
had been established in Hurrosoondree’s case. 

After remand the case again came up before the Stickler 
Dewany Adawlut on appeal. 1 The issue arising out of 
the pleadings was simply this :—Is there a, custom in the 
family of the plaintiff by which the eldest son alone 
succeeds to the estate of Boosting, and under which custom 
Rani Indrarnanee received maintenance and in opposition 
to which plaintiff has been dispossessed by the defendant 
under the orders of the Sessions Court, or does the ordi¬ 
nary rule of succession under the Hindu law current in 
Bengal prevail in the family as pleaded by the defendant ? 
The question of the validity of the adoption of the defen¬ 
dant did not arise in this case as it was not pleaded by 
the parties, Their Lordships found, after very carefully 
going through the evidence, that the respondent (plain¬ 
tiff) had been unable to afford that clear and positive 
proof of the ancient and invariable custom set up in his 
plaint, which the nature of the case required; moreover 
the appellant (defendant) had proved by most cogent 
evidence that since the death of Rajah Raj Singh, who 
was iu possession of the estate of Soosung before, at and 
after the decennial .settlement, the ordinary rule, of Hindu 
inheritance had prevailed in the family. The decision of the 
lower Court was accordingly reversed. 

The third case 2 which, ultimately came before the Privy 
Council was originally brought by Rajah Prankishen Singh 
against Plurrosoondree Dabee, widow of one of his uncles 
(Gopeenath Singh, the second son of Rajah Raj Singh \ 

1 'R.'tnb ('/i //■ m Mwfwmfdr '0M- ’ l Raw joy Mnzoomdar v. J'iajnh 
cl frre.fi 'Onardian. of Rajfnh Sroe- PmnUwn Shu/h, 8 Revejtfre 207 
kishen minoi' Defendant) Y. (1865) : s. <X in the Privy ■'Council 

Rajah BUhouath Singh, after his Rij Kmen Singh v. Bmnjmj Surma 
death, Rajah Pmnhhhtm 12 McKoomdar , 1 Cal. 186 P.C. 1872). 

S t D Decis, 399 (1856), 
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ami some purchasers from her, to recover possession, cc by 
family custom/* of one-third of the Sobsung estate. The 
plaint stated that according* to family custom prevalent 
in the Raj or estate, the right of the plaintiff as proprietor 
of the estate accrued after the death of his father 
Rajah Bishonath Singh. The claim was rested entirely 
on the ground of family custom,, under which, it was 
alleged, the estate was descendible on the eldest son, 
to the exclusion of the other sous, and further that it was 
impartible and inalienable. 

It appears that the entire of 16 annas of the Pergunnah 
were at one time enjoyed by the ancestors of the family 
but two annas were afterwards alienated, and it appears to 
have been assumed on both sides that these 2 annas were 
a long time ago given as dower on the marriage of a 
daughter of one of the possessors. Rajah Raj Singh, the 
grand-father of the plaintiff Prankishen, died in 1822, 
leaving three sons, Bishonath (the father of the plaintiff 
Prankishen), Gopeenath and Juggernath ; and it is uadis* 
puted that on his death the three sons presented a joint 
petition to the Collector, .describing themselves as the heirs 
of their father, and proprietors of the Pergunnah, and 
praying to be registered, and that they were so registered 
for the 14 annas. Gopeenath held the one-third of the 
estate until his death ; his widow HurrosOandroc succeeded 
to the possession, and when the present suit wa* commenced 
against her in 1861, Gopeenath ami she, as his widows 
had been in possession for nearly forty years, viz., from 
1822 to 1861. 

The High Court came to the conclusion that the plaintiff 
had failed to establish by evidence the exceptional family 
custom on which he relied ; and, further, that if there had 
been such custom as pleaded, it was certainly waived by 
the sons of Raj Singh on Ills death in the year 1822. 
There was nothing in any one of the documents submitted 
to the Court, either before or after the British Govern¬ 
ment, which prohibited alienation while, at the same time. 
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the Court found that at a period previous to the British 
rule alienation of two-sixteenths of the property in dispute 
did take place and was acquiesced in by the successors. 
It. was manifest from plaintiff's statement and evidence 
that the property was, during the Mahometan Govern¬ 
ment, a Military Jagir resaleable at pleasure, and not a 
Raj, and that the succession to it went on not bv the 
right of custom but by the will of the Sovereign power 
of the time. The Privy Council upheld the judgment 
of the High Court . 1 

Chota Nag-* Family custom of the Maharajah of Chota Nagpur formed 

family. the subject-matter of a suit brought by the members of a 

junior branch of the family. The plaintiff, as representative 
of his father, sought to recover possession of a fourth share 
of certain moveable and immoveable properties on the 
ground of a special custom by virtue of which all the 
surviving male descendants of the common ancestor, 
Tbakoor Bulbhudduv Sahee, were entitled to obtain equal 
shares of the properties left by a childless member of the 
said Thakoor*s family without any reference whatever to 
their position in the family-tree, or to their capability to 
satisfy the conditions of heirship laid down by the ordinary 
Hindu Shastras. But he failed to establish the alleged 
custom. The defendants, on the contrary, alleged a long 
established custom of the family in conformity with which 
he, as representative of the eldest branch, was entitled 
solely and exclusively to the properties in dispute. The 
Court relying on the evidence, adduced by the defendant, 
decided that according to the custom in the eldest branch of 
the Thakoor A. Sahee's family, the property left by a 
childless member devolved on the eldest or the gadi 
Thakoor, and as defendant's position in B. Sahee^s branch 

1 Ravvjoy Muzoomdar v. Rajah .Kissen Singh v. Rant-joy Surma 
Prmikissen Singh , 8 Sevestre 297 Mozoomdar, 1 Cal. 186 P. C. (1872). 
(1865) s. c. in Privy Council Raj 
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of the family was similar i.e, , that of a Thakoov, lie had 
every right to contend that the same custom might 
be presumed to obtain in both until the contrary was 
proved. 1 

In another ease the Sadder Rewany Adawlut agreeably 
to the family usage, upheld the succession by primogeniture 
to an estate in Chota Nagpur against a claim for division 
of the ancestral estate.® 

In Koonwar Bodk Singh v. Seonatk Singh , 8 the action was 
brought by the plaintiff to recover two-thirds of the estate 
of Bamghur hi Chota'Nagpur. In 1772 the estate was 
confiscated as the then Zemindar had become refractory and 
it was conferred on another person in recognition of his 
public services. The estate was held by his son and afterwards 
bv his grandson to the exclusion of all other members of 
the family. On the suit of two sons of the original grantee 
to participate with their nephew, the judgment was given 
against them, the Zemindari being one of those estates 
not liable to division, recognized as such by Regulation XI 
of 1793. Provision was made in that Regulation for the 
future abolition of custom, and it was enacted that after 
the 1st of June, 1794, such estates should descend 
according to fctie Mahometan and Hindu laws of inheritance. 
But this provision was not held to be applicable to the 
present ease, the father of the claimants having died in 
the year 1774. 

With regard to the validity of the claim of the plaintiff 
according to the Hindu law of inheritance the Court 
observed that this point turned upon the further question 
whether the estate in dispute was to be considered a 
common Zemindari divisible by the laws of inheritance, ' 
or one of those estates which, by the custom noticed in 

1 Thctfamr Jeetnath 8ali.ee v. Singh v. Tkalmrai TiluM-kwree 
Lohmath .Sahee Dm, 19 W. R 239 Singh, 0 S. P Bel* Rep. 200 (1839L 
( 187: 9- 8 2 S D. Bel. Rep. 110 . (92) 

9 Thahwrai Chutterdharee ( 1813 ). 


Bamgliur Raj. 
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and abolished by Regulation XI of 1793, descended to one 
heir in exclusion of all other members of the family. 

4dyerting, however, to the extent and situation of the 
estate, to the Zemindar possessing the title of Rajah, 
and to his maintaining a sort of feudal establishment 
of troops and dependant Jagirrlars , the Court could 
entertain little doubt that it was not a common estate 
divisible by the laws of inheritance. 

In another case 1 the subject of investigation was the 
right of succession to the Raj or Zemindari of Ramghur 
in Chota Nagpur, vacant by the death of the infant son of 
the last actual Maharajah. The infant in question was a 
posthumous child. On the death of the Maharajah 
without issue the Court of Wards had assumed; charge 
of the estates. The suit was commenced by the plaintiff, 
as next agnate, against the officer of the Court of Wards, 
and against the widow of the late Maharajah and mother 
of the deceased infant. The lady alleged that she was 
entitled as heir to succeed on the death of her husband 
and her son. Both sides relied on custom. The plaintiff 
emphatically relied on KvlacJiar , hut the defendant gave 
her own version of it, so as to shqw her own right and to 
exclude the plaintiff. 

The real question in this case was whether the custom 
of the Ramghur Raj favours succession of the male heir 
or of the widow and mother. It was held on evidence that 
no custom, either family or local, to exclude females had 
been established and that the plaintiff had failed to make 
out his title. 

In this case Markby, J., held that where the irnpavti- 
bility of the dignity and estate of a Raj had its origin not 
in any custom, family or local, but in the peculiar character 
of the Raj itself and which by its very nature was 
indivisible, the nature of the Raj would not exclude from 


1 Makar am Tlmn Nath Kooerce W. 1 1 37 ;’> ( 1871 ). 
V. Baboo Bunn Naram Singly 1<>. 
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inheritance any persons of either sex if without physical 
or intellectual infonnity.' 

The Pactum Raj in Chota Nagpur is admittedly an Pactlim Raj. 
impartible Raj and one in which the custom of primo¬ 
geniture exists. There is also a custom that the younger 
sons of the Rajah are entitled to maintenance, the second 
being called Hakim , the third, Konwar , and the fourth, and 
subsequent, LaU } but the maintenance given according to 
this custom ceases with the life of the grantor and has to 
be renewed upon a succession to'the Raj. It so happened 
that a Rajah, during his life time, executed two instru¬ 
ments in favour of his third son. Of these two instruments, 
one was pon-Jiaha mo her ran pottah or permanent lease at 
a fixed rental granted in consideration of a bonus or fine, 
and the other a Khorpoxh mokurrari pottah ; or permanent 
maintenance grant. The eldest son, on succeeding to the 
Raj, brought a suit to set aside these two instruments and 
for possession of the Mouzas included in them. The lower 
Courts having found that the instrument relating to main¬ 
tenance ceased to have effect on the death of the grantor- 
Rajah, the other instrument was the one issue to be decided 
upon. With reference to this both the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and the Judicial Commissioner concurred in the 
finding that the plaintiff failed to prove that the granting 
of the nwkurrari pottah was contrary to family custom. 

The general power, of alienatian on the part of the late 
Rajah was established. The High Court pointed out that 


1 Ibid p. 381. Markby, J., said as he used to include an estate where 
follows ■ that estate is appurtenant to the 

“I am not aware of any definition dignity. And from the expressions 
of a Raj which will enable me to which have been currently used 
say precisely whether or not the in the family, such as ‘ascending 

succession in dispute in this th o if ad i,' ‘affixing the tetdneh 1 

case is properly denominated the and so forth, I ••imagine that 

•succession to a Raj. 1 imagine there was in this family some 

that where the term is used, it hereditary dignity and this dignity 
rather represents a dignity than an has been sometimes called a Itoj,” 
estate,—though jt may sometimes 
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it was necessary for the plaintiff, in order to succeed, to 
show that there was some custom which would prevent the 
operation of the general law and which would give 
a power of alienation ; ■ nnd the only custom proved was, 
that the estate descends to the eldest son to the exclusion 
of the other sons, and that instead of there being proof of 
a custom against alienation what evidence there was showed 
that alienation had been made. The Privy Council expressed 
the same views in upholding the decision of the High Court. 1 * 

The recognized custom of the Zemindari of Pachete in 
Hazaribagh is that the reigning Rajah is succeeded by bis 
eldest son on whom the estate devolves entire. The other 
sons as well as the minor branches of the family receive merely 
an allowance for their subsistence. The reigning Rajah 
has full power of revoking, cancelling, altering, modifying 
or confirming all grants made by his predecessor. The 
power of making such grants is restricted, in regard to the 
period of the grant, to the life-time of the grantor. 3 * 

As to the persons who can claim of right maintenance 
or grant in lieu of maintenance, it has been held that 
no one “ except a son or daughter ” can claim it. Thus 
it has been decided that a grandson or other more remote 
descendant is not entitled to maintenance, 5 

The Tomkohi Raj consists of a large number of villages 
in the districts of Gorakhpur, Gy a, and Basti, and 
is situate in the territory which formerly belonged to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh but was ceded to the British 
Government in the year 1801. It lies on the west side of 
the river Gandak, on the opposite bank of which lies the 

1 llajah If day a Aditya Deb v. S. I). Sel. Rep. 140 (1837) ; J taka- 

jadub Lai Aditya Deb, 8 I, A. 248 rajah Giminarain Den v. fhmnd 

(1881) : S. C in High Court 5 Cal. Lai Singh, Ibid 282 (1840): s. 0. in 

113, the Privy Council 5 Moo. I. A. 82 

t Mu fid Maharanee v. Bene- (1850). 

Penhad Rai, 4 S. I). Sel Rep. 02 3 Mlnumy Singh Deo v, Ilingoo 

( 1825 '; Reehcc Pantikam Koomaree Lall Singh Deo, 5 Cal. 250 (1870); 
v. Maharajah Chormarain^ Deo % 6 S. c, 4 Shornes,Jls r otes 18, 
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Raj formerly known as the Hunsapore Raj in the district 
of Sarun. Both the Tomkohi and the Hunsapore estates 
belonged to Rajah Fateh Sahi and to his ancestors before 
him for many generations. After the battle of Buxar in 
the year 1764, the property in Sarun was confiscated by the 
British Government and Rajah Fateh Sahi, who refused to 
acknowledge allegiance to the British, was obliged to leave 
his estate in that territory and settle on property situate on 
the west bank of the river Gaiidak, which was formerly 
described as Bank Jogni. By family customs the incidents 
of primogeniture and impartiality, were attached to 
the raj-riasat, the younger sons receiving portions of 
the estate by way of “ babuai ” allowance. In a very 
recent suit for partition the plaintiffs claimed to be 
entitled to a share in the estate along with the defendant 
by right of inheritance according to the ordinary rules of 
Hindu law. The defence was that-the estate was an im¬ 
partible Raj devolving upon the death of the Rajah, in 
accordance with a well-established family custom upon the 
eldest son, the younger son or sons obtaining maintenance 
in recognition of his or their rights as a Baboo or Baboos ; 
and that the defendant, as the only son of the late Rajah, 
was entitled to the Raj and the plaintiffs were only entitled 
to Babooana or maintenance. It was held that the appli¬ 
cation of the customs of primogeniture and impartiality to 
the Goruclcpore property was unaffected by the confiscation 
of the property in Sarun ; and, that even if: which, however, 
was found not to have been the case) the Goruckpore 
property had been altogether acquired after confiscation of 
the property in Sarun, these customs, being part of the 
personal law of the family, would still govern such after- 
acquired property. 1 

The Hunsapore Zemiftdari in Sarun is now known Hunsapore or 
as the Hatwa Raj. It is an impartible Raj and by Hatwa Ra i* 


1 Suvabjit Partap Bahadur Sahi ‘27 All. 203 (1904^. 
r* Indr aj it Par tap Bahadur 8dhi y 

10 
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family custom and usage, descended, for many genera¬ 
tions, on the death of each successive Rajah, to his eldest 
male heir, according to the rule of primogeniture, subject to 
the burthen of making Bahooana allowances to the junior 
members of the family for maintenance. 1 

Sonepur Eaj. According to the special custom of the family of the 
Rajah of Sonepur the estate of the Kowur i. e. the second 
son of the Rajah, is never divided between his younger 
sons. His eldest son, who bears the title of Thakcor , 
succeeds to the entire estate. The younger sons are 
allowed maintenance only. This custom was in issue in 
a ease brought by the younger son against his father and 
the sons of his elder brother. The former based his claim 
on the ordinary Hindu law, the latter [i. e, the nephews in 
particular, as the father was merely a pro forma defendant) 
pleaded special family custom as stated above. The circum¬ 
stances out of which the cause of action arose were these: 
Rajah D. gave to Kowur H. certain lands in Purgunnah Sone¬ 
pur. The latter gave to his two sons each fourteen villages 
in the same Purgunnah. The plaintiff was the younger son, 
On the death of the elder son, Kowur H. made over the 
whole of Sonepur to his deceased son’s) sons. Thereupon 
the plaintiff brought this suit claiming his share of the 
property in dispute. In upholding the family customs the 
Sadder D.ewany Adawlut observed that the decision of the 
case rested entirely upon local usage and the customs of the 
family of the parties concerned. The evidence in the case 
conclusively proved that no division was made of the 
KowuvV estate according to the established custom. 
Therefore Kpwur's eldest son, the Thakoor, was entitled to 
succeed to the gadi and the entire estate. 2 

1 Baboo Beer Berta]) Sahee v. the Estate). 

Maharajah Rajendm Pertap.Saheu, 3 Lola I/dermth Bailee D&yoo v. 
12 Moo. I. A. 1 (1867). 9. 0. W. Thakoor Ccmcenath Sahee 1 1 S. D. 
E. (F. B.) 07 (186))). (See infra, Decis. 17 (1844). See 0 S, D. Sel. 
under Impartiality, the history of Eep. 260, 
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In the Baikantpur family/ in the district of Julpaiguri, 
succession by adoption is’'eoiitrary v to the family custom. 
The family could "not " properly be called Hindu. It 
originally belonged to an;aboriginal tribe known as Koch, 
now designated Rajbamis1 These : ItajbansisV;'affe ;t to be 
equal to chkettries , although they have retained many 
usages and habits of their own which are quite irreconcil¬ 
able with those of Hindus. 2 It may be mentioned that 
even in a Hindu family there may be a custom barring 
inheritance by adoption. 8 

The Jadan Thakurs belong* to a family of Rajputs, 
apparently numerous, the j clan being known as Jadan 
Thakurs. The family is ancient and noble and has been in 
possession of the taluq or rimat of Umargarh and of various 
villages appertaining thereto for many generations. The 
family property has never been subject to partition and is 
subject to the custom of primogeniture. In Nitr Pal Singh 
v. Jai Pal Singh** the property in dispute was a taluq of 
zemindari villages in the district of Agra and Etah 
held for many generations by this joint family of the 
Jadan Thakurs. The disputants were step-brothers. It 
was contended by one side that the succession should 
be governed by the ordinary rules of Hindu law and 
the other side asserted that the ruling principle was 
the family custom, according to which the whole riasat 
of the family was tilcaib (meaning thereby, was excep¬ 
tional as being the property of an individual marked with 
the tiled) and was impartible. ; and the estate descended 
by a rule of primogeniture. Upon evidence it was found 


1 See Dr. Hunter’s Statistical 
Account of Darjeeling about 
Kochs, and the Baikantpur family. 

* Ftmindm Deb RaAkct v. R/ijes- 
war Dim , 12 Moo L A. 72 (1884): 
S. o. 11 Cal 498. 

8 Rajah Bwhonath Singh v. 


Ram l Chum - Majimodar, g. D. 
Decis. 20 (1850). See also Sri Raja, 
Mm Venkata MaJuipati Stirya Mao 
V. Sri Raja Ran Gangadhara Mima, 
13 I. A. 97 (1884) : s'c; 9 Mad. 499. 

4 23. A. 147 (1896). s. 0. 19 
All. 1. 


Baikantpur 
Family in 
Julpaiguri, 


'Rajput fami¬ 
ly of Jadan 
Thakur clan 
in Agra. 
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that there was a family custom according to which the 
ancestral property descended as an impartible estate and 
should be possessed by a single heir at a time who should 
be the eldest son. 

The Abhan Thakurs are said to have migrated from 
Gujrat some fi ve hundred years ago and settled down in 
Sitapur and the borders of the Barabanki districts of Ouclh. 
In Gujrat the Mayukha is recognised as an authority of 
permanent importance when it differs from the Mitakshara. 
According to the Mayukha, the sons of a brother who is 
dead share along with the surviving brothers. The rule, 
however, as found in the Mayukha, does not go beyond 
brothers and brothers* * children. Although the migration 
of the Abhan Thakurs took place before the Mayukha was 
written it may well be that the rule was in force in 
earlier times and that on this point the Mayukha only 
embodied and defined a pre-existing custom. In Chcmdilca 
Baksh v. Mnna Knnwar 1 the right was claimed in favour of 
more distant descendants than brothers under an alleged 
family custom, which was contended to be a legitimate 
and natural extension of the Mayukha doctrine. To 
prove this alleged custom eighteen instances *>f succession 
were adduced, of which only four, of a comparatively 
modern date, were to the point. The Privy Council in 
dismissing the appeal remarked: “It is obvious that a 
family custom in derogation of the ordinary law cannot be 
supported on so slender a foundation.^ 

It is contrary to the custom of the Patia Raj, in 
Cuttack, for the holder of the Raj to alienate the property 
of the Raj when he has a brother as his heir, 21 


1 29 I. A. 70 (1901) : s. c. 24 All. Rajah Blhbya Singh Jkh 9 C. W 
273 : S. 0. (5 C. W. N. 425. N. 330 (p, c.) (1904). 

* Gojictl Prosad Bhakat v. 
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According to the family usage and custom for eight 
generations the property, Ilaka of Rawutpore, in the 
district of (Jawnpore, descends entire to the eldest son to 
the exclusion of other sons. Younger brothers cannot 
claim partition of the estate which is indivisible and 
devolves on the eldest son. 1 


Ilaka of Raw- 
utpore 


A hilacJiar to the effect that the Seohur Raj in Tirhoot 
is an impartible estate and the Rajah for the time being 
appoints one competent member of the family to succeed 
him on the gadi as Rajah and that the entire property 
passes with the Raj from Rajah to Rajah, the other 
members of the family being entitled to maintenance 
only—was not proved. It was held that the status of 
the family had none of the characteristics of a Raj and 
that the head of it became a Rajah in fact and truth for 
the first time when the title was conferred by Lord 
Canning. 2 * 

The talukdari estate of Katyari is situate in the district 
of Hurdui, in Oudh. According to the custom of the 
family, a daughter's son does not succeed to the property 
of his maternal grand-father. 8 

Regulation XI of 1793 provides that after the*-1st- of 
July, ] 794, if any zemindar shall die without a Will, &e , 
and leave two or more heirs, who by Mahomeclan or Hindu 
law ( according as the parties may be of the former 
or latter persuasion) may be respectively entitled to succeed 
to a portion, such heirs shall succeed. Regulation X of 1800 
enacts that Regulation XI of 1793 will, not operate in the 
Jungle Mahals of Midnapore and other districts where a 
custom exists by virtue of which the succession to the 


Seohur Baj 
in Tirhoot.j 


1 Bdiont Urjun Singh v. Raiout 
Crhunsiain Singh. 5 Moo. 1. A. 169 
(1851). 

2 The Court of Wards v. Rt{h 

kumar Dio Natulan Singh , 9 B. 


Talukdari 
Estate of 
Katyari. 


RegJ *XI of 
1793(ancl Beg. 
X of 1800 ; 
their effect on 
family cus¬ 
toms. 


L, R. BIO 7i. (1871). 

3 Knnwar Smvwal Singh v, Rani 
Satvupa Xnnwar : 10 C. W. X. 230, 
(p. c.) (1905). 
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landed estates invariably devolved to a single heir without 
the division of property. It, therefore, only partially repeals 
Regulation XI .of 1798. The custom alluded to was con¬ 
cerned with extensive zemindaris or principalities, not with 
petty estates. 1 In Rajah Deodar Mossein v, Ranee Znhoor-oon 
Nissaj it was held that the family usage that a zemindari 
has never been separated but devolved entire on every 
succession, though proved to have existed for many genera¬ 
tions, will not exempt the zemindari from the operation of 
Regulation XI of 1798, which provides in case of intestacy, 
for the division of landed estate among the heirs of the 
deceased according to the Mahomedan or Hindu law. Regu¬ 
lation X of 1800 does not apply to undivided zemindaris, 
in which a custom prevails, that the inheritance should 
be indivisible, but only to Jungle Mahals, and other entire 
districts where local customs prevail ; and therefore only 
partially, and to that extent, repeals Regulation XI of 1798. 

In Baboo Onnesh Dult Singh v. Maharaja Moheshur 
Singh / their Lordships observed : “ Now, it is said in this 
case, that there is no positive law which excludes the divi¬ 
sibility of this inheritance, unless it be clearly proved to be 
an ancient Raj, which it is denied that it is. But Regulation 
XI of 1793 really has no bearing upon the ease, for the 
Regulation of 1793 is confined to eases in which there is no 
deed and no Will executed. Where there is a deed, or where 
there is a Will, it does not give a validity to that deed or 
that Will, which the deed or Will would not otherwise 
possess, but it leaves it precisely where it stood before/’ As 
it was alleged that there was a deed in this case, their 
Lordships were of opinion that Regulation XI of 1793 had 
no application and far less that of X ol 18001 

In Baboo Beer Pertab Sakee v. Maharajah Rajender 
Pertab Sakee * *, the Privy Council held that Regulation XI of 

1 Kali Dm* Mitter v. Harisk (1855). 

Chandra. Zaik, 2 Sev. 157. * 12 Moo. 1. A, 3, (1867): s. o., 9 

* 2 Moo. I. A. 441 (1841). W. E. 15. 

"6 Moo. I, A, 164 at p. 187. 
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1793 did not affect the succession, by special custom, of 
a single male heir to a Raj or subject it to the ordinary 
Hindu law of succession, nor can it alter the character 
of the grant made in 1790, 

In Rajkishen Singh v. Ramjoy Surma Mazoomdar 1 
the previous three cases were referred to and their Lordships 
observed as follows:—Regulation XI of 1793 has 
been held not to be applicable to the succession of a well- 
established Raj (and here referred to IZ Moo. I. A., 1 
and 6 Moo. I. A., 164;. But the respondents contend that, 
notwithstanding the qualification placed upon it by Regula¬ 
tion X of 1800, it did not govern a ease like the present, 
where the claim rests only on a continuing family usage, and 
noton the peculiar character of the zemindari itself or on a 
local or district custom; see Rajah Deedar IIossein v. 
Ranee Zahooroon JS/issa? Their Lordships did not think it 
necessary to give any opinion on the positive effect of 
Regulation XI of 1793, for they thought that, in the 
present case, there was sufficient ground for the presumption 
that after the settlement and this Regulation, the family 
were induced to regard the former state of things, and 
the ancient tenures, whatever they were, as at an end, and 
to consider and treat the property as an ordinary estate 
held under the British Government; and their acts show 
that, in fact, they did so consider and treat it” Whether 
the Regulation XI of 1793 or Regulation X of 1800 would 
govern a case where the claim vested only on a continuing 
family usage was left undecided in this case. 

In a very recent case® the High Court of Calcutta had 
occasion to consider the existence of the rule of primogeni¬ 
ture in the district of Cuttack and observed : u It is true 
that by Regulation XI of 1793 the Legislature, after refer¬ 
ring to a custom, which had grown up in consideration of 


1 1 Cal. 186 at p. 192 (1872). v. Bam Kanta Das Maliapatm 

* 2 Moo. I. A. 441 (1841). 82 Cal. 6 at p, 11 (1904). 

8 Shyamamnd Das Mohapatra 
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financial convenience, and by which some of the most 
extensive zemindavis devolved entice to the eldest son, 
enacted that in future the landed property of all zemindars 
and independent talukdars should devolve, on their death, 
according to the ordinary rule of succession prescribed by 
Maliomedan or Hindu law. In a Regulation, however, 
passed a few years later, X of 1800, it was observed that ‘a 
custom bad been found to prevail in the Jungle Mahals of 
Midnapore and other districts by which the succession to 
the landed estates invariably devol ves to a single heir wi thout 
the division of property’; and it was enacted that ‘ Regu¬ 
lation XI of 1793 shall not be considered to supersede or 
affect any established usage in the Jungle Mahals of Mid¬ 
napore and other districts, by which the succession to 
lauded estates, the proprietor of which may die intestate, 
has hitherto been considered to devolve to a single 
heir to the exclusion of other heirs of the deceased’.” 
Then their Lordships went on and held that by s. 86 of 
Regulation XII of 1805, passed two or three years after 
Orissa had come under British rule, all the Regulations in 
Bengal, not superseded by the special rules laid down in 
that Regulation, were extended to, and declared to be in 
foroe in, the zillah of Cuttack. Thus in that case it has been 
held that the rule of primogeniture prevails in the district 
of Cuttack in which by established usage succession to an 
entire estate devolves to a single heir provided the rule is 
shown to have been in existence at the time of Regulation 
XII of 1805, and has not since been departed from. 

Regulation XI of 1798 does not affect the estate where 
the proprietor died before the Regulation came into force.' 

As to the application of the provisions of Regulation 
X, of 1800, see The Widows of Raja, Zoraiour Singh v. 
Koonwur Per tee Singh 1 . 


Kconwar Jtodh Singh v. Seo- 116, (1818) 
uath, Singh, 2 S, D, Set, Bep. MfLD.8el.Bep. 07 (1826). 
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Where the property in dispute is partly ancestral and 
subject to family usage, and partly acquired and subject 
to the ordinary Hindu Law of Inheritance* it is quite con¬ 
sistent that one rule should be applied to that part of the 
property which has descended* during some generations* 
under established custom* to the elder member of the family* 
and that another should prevail for such other property as has 
been more recently acquired and to which the necessity of 
applying the previous custom of the family is not made appar¬ 
ent. 1 But if the owner of an estate, the devolution of which 
is governed by family custom* acquires separate property 
but does nob in his life-time alienate the property so 
acquired* or does not dispose of it by his will or leave behind 
him some indication of a contrary intention* the presumption 
will be that he intended to incorporate it with the family 
estate. Under such circumstances the self-acquired pro¬ 
perty will, be governed by the family custom which is 
part of the personal law of the family. a 

In Muhammad Ismail Khan v. Fid ay at-un-nissaf 
Spankie, J.* speaking of a family custom says : “ It must 
have had a legal origin and have continuance and whether 
property be ancestral or self •acquired, the custom is capable 
of attaching or being destroyed equally as to both f 

It is an undisputed fact* and it stands to reason* that a 
descent of property may be regulated by Knlachar exist¬ 
ing in a Raj as well as in a petty family. It would be 
absurd to ignore* or not to recognize* such custom in the 
ease of the latter because it happened to be a small pro¬ 
perty. As long as a custom satisfies all the requisites of 
a good custom and is not opposed to ordinary reason 
or public policy, it must be given effect to irrespective of 

1 Annan, Sintra v. Dmrvitta 8-ihiv. fndrajit "Partap Bahadur 
Op id'i'tz, IIS. D. Dr-i-. 9HJ SaV, 27 All 203 (I9o|‘. 

(1838). *3 AU, ?*} at p, 780 (1881), 

* Sarabjit Partajp Bahadur 

ll 
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the consideration that it attaches to a large or small estate, 
to a Raj or to a petty family. Its immemorial and unin¬ 
terrupted existence gives it a sanctity which should not be 
lightly violated by the mere reason of the magnitude of the 
estate or the status of the family. With great deference, 
therefore, we beg to differ from the observations of the 
learned Judges in Basvantrav Kidingappa v. Mantappa 
Kidingappa , l who, referring to the cases of Rawnt 
Urjim Singh v. Rawnt Ghmmam Singh 2 and Gnnes/i 
l)ntt Singh v. Moharayih Moheshur Singh* * said:— <r In 
both these cases the subject-matter was a Raj or 
Principality which descended undivided to the eldest male 
heir during several generations. And the same law would 
unhesitatingly be applied to some classes of Thakurs and 
Chiefs in the Bombay Presidency among whom, by settled 
custom, the Principality descends indivisible to the eldest 
son. But it would he a dangerous doctrine that any petty 
family,-** and in the case under consideration a third of 
the family property is valued for the purposes of the suit 
at little more than five hundred rupees— is at liberty to 
make a law for itself and thus to set aside the general law 
of the countryf In this case the second of the three sons 
of one Kidingappa brought a suit to recover from his 
elder brother a third share of the inam lands and other 
properties. His claim was opposed on the ground of a 
family custom according to which, it was alleged, the 
plaintiff was entitled to maintenance only and not to any 
share in the lands, that partition had not been allowed 
in the family for several generations the eldest member 
succeeding to the whole of the property. The High Court 
found the evidence in support of the alleged custom in¬ 
sufficient and so dismissed the appeal. It would appear that 
the italicized portions of the remarks of the learned Judge s 
were mere obiter dicta as the case was dismissed on a qui te 


* 1 Bom. H. C. It, 42 (1865). 

* 6 Moo„ I* A, 169 (1861). 


3 6 Moo p l A. 164 (1855). 
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different ground, viz., the alleged custom not having been 
proved. These obiter dicta, however, were considered in 
another case. 1 In that case the family was a Desai family 
and it set up a custom of primogeniture. The Court held 
that if the custom was clearly proved, it would supersede 
the general Hindu law. Here the learned Judges dis¬ 
tinguished the above Kidingappa case by remarking that 
there “ the family did not belong to any particular class or 
section of the community and that the custom set up 
was that of a single family” “ In the present case, ” 
continued the learned Judges, “ the family are Desais and 
belong to a class who, at one time, at least, occupied an 
important position in this ( Bombay ) Presidency and, 
further, the alleged custom would appear from Steele’s work 
on the Laws and Customs of Hindu Castes in the Deccan 
Provinces to be in accordance with a very general usage 
of that class of hereditary offices.” Their Lordships similarly 
distinguished a Madras case* which held that a single 
family could not set up a particular custom in derogation 
of the general law. It- is difficult, however, to reconcile 
this view with the remarks of the Privy Council in 
Soorendranathlloy v. Heeramonee Burmoneah 8 and Serumak 
v. Palatkan 4 where their Lordships recognized the possibility 
of a family custom being proved, adding that it should be 
distinctly proved. Further, in Mahommad Azmat v. LaHi 
Begum* the custom of a particular family disallowing 
widows to inherit was recognized by the Calcutta High 
Court and approved of by the Privy Council. In a case from 
Bhagalpore 8 the Privy Council has laid down that a custom 
of descent according to the law of primogeniture may 
exist by Kidac/iar or, family custom, although the estate 

1 Shidhojirav v. Nalkojirav , 10 a 12 Moo. I. A, 81 at p. 91 (1868), 

Bom. ft 0. R. 228 (1873). * 15 W. R (ft C.)47 (1871). 

a Sri Elijah Yemm-nla GavitrU 6 8 Cal. 422 (1881). 

demmrrui Garu v. Sri Rajah 6 ChinodJiry Chintamiui Singh v. 

Yemmila Ramandora Gant, 6 NowluWio Konioari , 2 I. A, 263 
Mad. H.O.R. 93. (1870), (1876). 
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may be neither a Raj nor a polliam. This case was 
followed in Skyamanund Das Muhapatra v. Ttam Konta 
Das Mahapaira .' 

These last cases, we venture to say, have put the 
matter beyond all doubt and settled the rule once and for 

all. 

How far a family arrangement can be upheld is a 
matter worth some consideration. In Bailee Pershad v. 
Mafia BodhP it was held that' in the district of Tirhoot 
under the Mitahhara a widow cannot, as or right, hold 
as the heir of the deceased brother of her late husband, 
though she mug, by family arrangement, be permitted 
to do so. In the Very latest Privy Council decision 8 their 
Lordships were of opinion that an unbroken usage 
for a period of 19 years was conclusive evidence of a 
family arrangement to which the Court was bound to give 
effect. Here the arrangement in question was in respect 
of the office of manager of a Hindu temple. The office 
was hereditary in a family, having no beneficial interest 
in the property or in the income of the temple. The office 
of manager was formerly vested in one M., on whose 
death it devolved on his eight sons v fo«r sons by each 
wife) by his two wives. Each of these eight male des¬ 
cendants continued to hold the office for one year alter¬ 
nately. After some years, there having arisen disputes as 
to the order in which the issue of the first wife should 
manage the temple, they, by a written agreement, settled 
it amongst themselves. About this time the members of 
the junior branch relinquished their claim to the office in 
favour of the senior branch. During the 19 years im¬ 
mediately preceding the institution of this suit, in each 
cycle of eight years there had been a settled order of succes- 


1 32 Cal. 6 (1901). 

» 3 Wyman 189 (1886). 

* Ma manat han Chetti r, Maru* 


(fapjui Chetti * * 33 I A. 139 (19(Hi) : 
s. 0. 10 O.W«N. 825, 
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sion among the senior members of the branch. The ar¬ 
rangement, their Lordships thought, was “perfectly a proper 
arrangement conducing to the due and orderly execution of 
the office. It was one which the Court would no doubt 
have sanctioned if its authority had been invoked. It 
was one which the parties interested were competent to 
make without applying to the Court. If the applicant 
wishes to set it aside and to have a new scheme settled, 
he must take proper proceedings. If he has any ground 
for attacking the management of the temple or adminis¬ 
tration of the property attached to it the Courts are opeu. 
But it is not for him, at his will and pleasure, to disturb 
an arrangement of which he has on more than one occa¬ 
sion taken the benefit, it is plain that the arrangement 
was not intended to be merely temporary nor can it be 
regarded as precarious. It must hold good until altered 
by the Court or superseded by a new scheme effected with 
the concurrence of all parties interested.” 

In Helan Dust v. Durga Das Mundal'' the question 
came up before the Calcutta High Court and one 
of the learned Judges observed thus:—“A family 
arrangement may be upheld, although there were 
no rights actually in dispute at the time of making 
it, as the Courts will not be disposed to scan with 
much nicety the question of the consideration. Lord 
Ohelsford, L. C., observed that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the doctrine of family arrangements extends no 
further than arrangements for settlement of doubtful or 
disputed rights, and proceeded to hold that the principle 
is applicable not merely to cases in which arrangements 
are made between members of a family for the preser¬ 
vation of its peace, hut also to cases in which arrange¬ 
ments are made between them for the preservation of its 
property....Nor can any weight be attached to the cir¬ 
cumstance that the family arrangement has been in opera- 


* 4 C.L.J. 323 at p. 331. (1906). 
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tion for a short period of time only; the validity of 
arrangement does not depend upon the length of time 
for which it has been acted upon....If an attempt is 
made to set aside a family arrangement on the ground of 
mistake, inequality of position, undue influence, coercion, 
fraud, or any similar ground the length of time during 
which it has been allowed to stand unchallenged, may be a 
material, element for consideration.” 

The principle to be derived from these eases is that a 
family arrangement may be upheld where it is made for 
the preservation of peace and property of the family. 
No court will disturb such arrangement unless it is clearly 
shown that a better arrangement will be made or that the 
old arrangement was made under circumstances which 
were not in consonance with equity and justice. No 
particular member of the family, at his will and pleasure, 
can disturb the arrangement to which he has been a party 
and in the benefit of which he has participated. But such 
arrangement cannot certainly have the force of a custom 
which, when clearly proved, supersedes the law. No family 
lias a right to make its own law of succession. But it can 
make arrangement among the members of the family which 
is conducive to the general good without violating the 
ordinary law of the country. 

In Ramrao Trimbak Deshpande v. Yexhovantrao Madhav - 
rao Desphaude, 1 which was a suit for partition of the 
j Deshpcmde Fat an, the plaintiff contended that the services 
and the greater portion of the Valan were entrusted to the 
defendant’s ancestors for the sake of convenience, with the 
consent of all, maintenance being allotted to the younger 
branches; but that, now that the services had been 
abolished, there was no longer any necessity for that ar¬ 
rangement and that the property should be partitioned. The 
evidence conclusively showed that it had been the practice 
in the family, extending over a century and more before any 


1 10 Bom. 327 ^1885). 
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dispute arose between the elder and younger branches, to 
leave the performance of the services of the Fat an and the 
major part of the property in the hands of the elder branch, 
and to provide the younger branches with maintenance only, 
which, by its nature, was not fixed and permanent. As to 
whether the practice was the result of an established custom 
as stated by defendants or only an arrangement, (as West, J., 
says\ l “ by mutual assent for peace or convenience, ” their 
Lordships thought that, though there was no direct evidence 
on the subject this practice which has been undoubtedly 
in. force during a very long period extending over, probably, 
a century and a half, without interruption, or dispute of 
any kind, is more probably clue in its origin to a custom, 
such as is alleged by the defendants, than to a mere 
arrangement determinable at the will of any members of 
the family, more especially when it is remembered such a 
custom, is of general usage in the Deccan as shown by 
the passage in Steele's Work on the Laws and Customs of 
Hindu Castes in the Deccan Provinces, p. £99 referred to 
in the judgment in S/ddkojirav v% Naikjirav 9 10 Bom. 
II.C.R. at p, Their Lordships accordingly held that 

the plaintiff could only claim maintenance. 

Gopalrav v. Trimbakrav 55 was another case where the 
parties wanted the partition of the ancestral cleshmuhhi and 
patelki Vat an. Of the three brothers, the first defendant 
was the eldest and resisted the partition on the ground that, 
by a custom of the family, the eldest son took the Vatan 
and provided the younger members of the family with 
allotments by way of maintenance. The Court found upon 
the whole evidence, that the existence of a custom of 
eldership, as alleged by the first defendant, had been 
satisfactorily established, that it was not a mere arrange¬ 
ment for convenient performance of the services of the 
Vatan . 


1 Vide 21 hem JVanaji Tftjnit v. at p. 277 (1874). 
Sundrabai , 11 Bom. H, 0. K. 249 . a 10 Bom. 598 (1886), 
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it is superfluous to say that, when alleged Kulachar 
is not established, the ordinary law takes its course. Thus, 
where one party claimed a moiety of a zernmdari under 
the ordinary rules of the Hindu law of inheritance, and 
the opposite party pleaded a family custom to the effect 
that the landed property invariably descended to the eldest 
son, or in failure^ of issue, to the next male heir in 
exclusion of all other heirs, bub failed to establish the 
existence of the alleged family custom, a decree was 
given for the plaintiff. 1 2 * Similarly, where the allegation 
was that succession was regulated not by the Mitakshara, 
but by a certain Kulachar whereby elder brothers enjoyed 
special advantages as heads of families, and widows were 
incapacitated from taking possession to the prejudice of 
male heirs, and the alleged custom was not established, the 
plaintiff, who sued to succeed to her husbands estate, was 
declared her husband's heir * Instances can be multiplied;* 
The ordinary law of descent and disposal applies also 
to lands where a particular custom concerning them has 
been abandoned, 4 or where they have passed into a family 
not subject to the custom. 5 Where service lands (Yatan 
estate) are freed from obligation of public service and when 
there is no concurrent family custom operating to keep 
the estate together, the lands become subject to the 
ordinary law of descent and disposal. 6 

1 Raja Koemain Roy v. 

Dhornidhar Roy, $• I). Decis. 

1132 (1858). 

2 Baboo Bhowany Sohye Singh 
v. Ooday Portap Sing, 1 Hay 
205 (1862). 

8 See the following cases 
amongst others : Porta ub Bab v, 

Stirrup Beb lUiihut , 2 S. P. Sel. 

Rep. 249, (321) (1818) ; Mantappa 
Nadgotoda v. Ihtmmdarao 

Nddgoivda, 14 Moo. I. A. 24 
(1871); Sontrun Singh v A7*e r 


dkum Sing , 2 S. IX Sel. Rep. 147 
(1814) : Bnvriao Singh v, Bari 
Singh , 1 I. A. 1 (1873).' 

4 See West A Biihler 1L L. 744. 

5 Shewlal Dhurrnchand v. 

Bhaichand Luchoobai , 7 Harr. S. 
I). Sel. Rep. 195; A bra horn v, 
Abraham. 9 Moo. I. R., 195 at p. 
242 (18(>3) ; Soorendra JYath Bay 
v. Ifeemononce Burmonetih , 12 

Moo. I. A. 81 at p. 91 (1868). 

0 lladhabai v. Anantrar, 9 Bom, 
198 (F,B.) il885\ 





CHAPTER II 

LOCAL CUSTOMS, 

The peculiar law of a country prevailing from time 
immemorial without conflict with the Vedas is called 
JOesacka7\ or local or territorial custom. 1 It is the lex loci 
which, unlike a family custom, binds all persons within 
the local limits in which it prevails.* 

A local custom being exceptive in its nature must be 
pleaded with reasonable certainty. 8 To establish a local 
custom in a, certain district, the district must be state:! 
and described geographically, in which the custom is now, 
and for a long time has been, prevalent, and which includes 
the property in question. A. sufficient number of in¬ 
stances of the particular custom within that locality must 
then be adduced to prove that it extends to the whole 
district and therefore governs the question in dispute. 
Until some connection, geographical or political, is shown 
to exist between two districts there is no ground for in ¬ 
ferring the existence of a custom in one district from its 
existence in another. 4 

In order to prove a local custom to be invariable it 
is not necessary to show that the particular custom has 
been resisted unsuccessfully, or that there has been liti¬ 
gation in regard to it. Litigation is a test of the existence 
of a custom but not the solo proof of it,® 

The following are some of the instances of local 
customs prevalent in various parts of the country :— 


1 Kuty ay ana cited m the Vim- 
mitrodoya. 

9 Rajkuhen Singh v. Ranijoy 
Surma Moxoomdar, 1 Cal. 136 p. 
195 (e. <J.) (IS72), 

* Storm v. Hamfmy, Tay arid 
Bell 331, p. 337, (18o0), 


4 See per Mark by J, in Maha¬ 
ranee Ileeramth Kooaree v. JSahoo 
Jhtvm Narain Singh, 15 W. R. 375 
(1871). 

5 ifurroniolmn Mookerjee v. I* al¬ 
ia mnony D/mee, 1 Wyman, Fart. 
II, 36 (1886). 
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JIuq Jet h a m i 
or Right of: 
Eldership, 


Enq JetJiansi or Jestancjsha is the right of the elder or the 
first born son to get a larger share of the ancestral property 
than that of his younger brothers. 1 It would seem that this 
right of primogeniture, which was recognized by the ancient 
Hindu law, is of no force in the present day, except where 
family or local custom sanctions it.* Consequently we find 
that where, in a case from Shahabad, the plaintiff sought to 
obtain possession from his younger: brother of 7i per cent, 
of the moiety of landed property which devolved on him 
by inheritance from the father, in right of JetJiansi , his 
claim wa 3 disallowed on proof that JetJiansi was not 
authorized by law. 9 In another case from Patna it was 
similarly held that, in a division of property among Hindus, 
priority of birth did not entitle to a larger portion. 4 In 
Chowdree Jmmmjoy Mohapatm v. PursoUum I'anJaft, ,* the 
plaintiff sought to recover possession of his share in 
the family property, real and personal, and some of 
the defendants pleaded that the estate had been 
divided by arbitration and that the rest of the property 
claimed was self-acquired. It was further pleaded that 
this arbitration was conducted according to a family 
custom under which the eldest son received, by right of 
primogeniture, a double share of the property. But as 
the defendants failed to establish the alleged custom, 
plaintiff’s claim was allowed. 

JestkangsJia may not be authorized by Hindu law, but 
the custom of granting the eldest born an additional 
share over and above that of his other brothers is prevalent 
in many parts of India. This is apparently for “his services 
in managing the family property and in acquiring other 
property and so increasing the value of the family estate.” 3 


* See WiUopois Glossary p. 237. 

a Vid.(\ Sir William Jones’s In¬ 
stitute of Manu. 

* Slteo Buhsh Singh y, The Heirs 
of Futteh Singh, 2 S. D. Sel. Rep. 
m (365) (ISIS). 


f Talituar Singh v. Puhlwan 
Singh , 3 S. -3D. Sel. Rep. 301 (1824). 

5 14 S. D. Beds. 848 (1858). 

6 Munich Chand v. Hira Lai , 
20 Cal. 40 at p. 47 (1892), 
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Jhiq C/iahatan is the right of a landlord, based on local Ohaha- 
custom, to receive one-fourth of the purchase-money when 
a house in a village is sold. In a Full Bench Case 
of the N. W. P. High Court it was laid down that where, 
by custom, the zemindar is entitled to a quartei share of 
the sale-proceeds of his huq zemindari, he is entitled to 
recover it on the occasion of sales either absolute 01 ori¬ 
ginally conditional but subsequently becoming absolute 
by foreclosure, from the vendor and the purchaser, and 
the latter cannot be discharged from his liability by prov¬ 
ing that he has paid all including zemindar’s dues to the 
former, it being incumbent on him to see that the zemindar 
is satisfied in respect of his dues. 1 

Whether a zemindar’s customary due extended to public 
sales by auction was the point for decision before a Full 
Bench of the Allahabad High Court. There a house was 
sold in execution of a decree. The zemindar sued the 
decree-holder for one-fourth of the sale-proceeds. T. he 
Lower Courts dismissed the suit on the ground that, al¬ 
though the plaintiff had proved that the custom set up 
by him existed in the case of private sales, he had failed 
to prove that it existed in the ease of sales in the execution 
of decrees. The Full Bench held that the proof of a custom, 
whereby the zemindar of the village is entitled to one- 
fourth of the purchase-money when a house in the village 
is sold privately, is not proof of a similar custom in respect 
of sales in the execution of decrees* 

There is in existence in old reports a large body of Hnq Puni _ 
rulings in reference to the respective rights of a pnroKU hiti. 
and a yajamma, The term puroJdl means a family priest 
and a yajamma is his employer. A pnrohit belongs to 
the Brahman class and for his services and ministrations 
to the family of his yajamana , in performing religious 

^Heera .Ham v. Jim’hie Sir * Kalian Da* v. Dlmgimthi, 6 
Raja, Deo sfaeaiir, Singh, Ag. H All. 47 (F.B.) (1883). 

C. (Full Bench Rulings) 63 (1867). 
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ceremonies or religious worship, he recei ves certain remunera¬ 
tions. Sometimes such relationship continues for generations 
and becomes quite hereditary. Owing to this peculiar 
relationship of the two, certain customary rights have 
sprung up through ages of usages and practices, a n d those 
rights were claimed by the one or the other of the parties 
in litio’atinir with each other lor the enforcement of such 
rights. In many of these disputes between priest and 
yajamana, the Civil Court had to determine whether 
they were cognizable by the Courts ot Law. Generally, 
as the privileges claimed or denied by the parties involved a 
mere personal right and not a civil one, the court had to 
non-suit them. 

The yaj cun anus have a right to select- their own priests 
but no suit to enforce the claim will lie in the Civil Courts. 1 
But “if the holder of an office was entitled by law to claim 
dues from the inhabitants of certain places, and a person 
could establish that he, by right of inheritance, was entitled 
to till that office, probably the Civil Courts would defend 
his right against any disturbance of it "* The obligation 
of the yajamanas to employ a particular pvrohit is a mere 
matter of conscience and not an obligation which a court 
can enforce. 8 But having selected and employed a priest 
a yajamana cannot discard him in the absence of any 
disqualifying cause. 4 

Since the yajcmianas are at liberty to choose their own 
priests to perform ceremonies no third party who has not 
performed them can, on proof of hereditary right established 
by custom, claim the fees either from the yajamanas or 
from the priest who received them.* 

< Bcharee Lai v. Baboo, 2 Ag. Chit/td Mehtoon, 6 S. D. Sel. Bep, 
H. C. B. 80 (1807); followed N.-W. lr>2 (1837). 

P. JDccis. 314 (18*>2). ‘ Gourdas Byragee v. Ammnd 

» Jlj-id p. 80. Mohan Cllcuchbr butty, 5 S. I). Decis. 

* Damoodur Mister v. Jloodnr- 428 (1840) ; Hurgolind Surma v. 

mar Mister, 1 Hay 366 s.C. 1 Bhowaneepershad Shah , 6 S. D. 
Marshal 161 (1862). Heels. 296 (1850) : Mm Kant 

* MttsU . Cheitirasee y. Jbewun Surt/ta v, Gobhid Chu/uler Surat a , 
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A claim by a priest to the fees bestowed on. him by his 
yajamana is not enforcible in a Civil Court, but his claim 
connected with rights or fees collected at shrines or 
temples from pilgrims is cognizable by the Civil Courts. 
Such claim may include his rights connected with 
religions worship, which are not rights over persons, but 
referring exclusively to his ministration within a temple or 
religious building, together with the exclusive receipt of 
offerings made by any parties who may choose to resort to 
such temples. * 1 In this ease a distinction was drawn between 
“offerings on festive and other occasions” and “offerings 
at shrines and temples. ” A series of decisions ruled that, 
for the former description of eases, a suit in a Civil Court 
will not lie, while for the latter they will. Thus, in a ease 
where the suit was for a fractional share of offerings 
presented at a shrine and the suit was dismissed by the 
Lower Court, the Sadder Court held, following the above 
decisiou, that the suit was cognizable in a Civil Court and 
that the precedent cited by the Lower Court related to 
“ offerings on festive and other occasions” and was not 
applicable to the present case. The decision of the Lower 
Appellate Court was reversed and the case was remanded for 
trial on its merits.® 

In Damoodur Miner v. Roodnrmar Miner* the suit 
was brought by a purofdt against another purohil for an 
interference by the latter with plaintiff in the exercise of 
his alleged exclusive right of performing certain ceremonies 
for the people residing at the places named in the plaint, 
and receiving certain donations or payments in respect of 
such performance. It was held that the plaintiff had no 


8 3. D. Decis. 898 (1852) ; Bog Pershad 4 N. W. P. Decis. 720 
Thahtwr , 4 Sevestre 673 (1857); (1861). 

Ranee Sadat Koour v. Joivlta Per- 9 Usmlut-ootunma y. lluhim 
shad, 4 N. W. P. Decis. 720 (1861). Duluth 4 N.W.P, Decis. 767 (1861). 
Seethe cases cited in the last * 1 Hay 365 (1862): s,o. 1 Marshal 
case. 161. 

1 Ranee Sadut Koour v. Jaivalla 
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right of suit as no legal right; either of property or person, 
appeared to have been infringed. 

In a case from the Madras Presidency the represent* 
lives of the Art/a Brahmans claimed, in hereditary right, 
the Mirassi and exclusive privilege of administering 
PuroMtam (religions rites and ceremonies) to seventeen 
classes of pilgrims who resort to the shrine of the great 
Pagoda and of the temples in the island of Ramaswaram 
in Madura. The suit was dismissed as the plaintiffs 
failed to establish their right either (0 by documentary 
proof of its origin, or («) by proof of such long and 
uninterrupted usage as, in the absence of documentary 
proof, would suffice to establish a prescriptive privilege. 1 

Where a priest wrongfully officiates for another and 
receives fees, be is bound to account for them to the 
rightful priest, where such fees are by custom attached to 
the office. Couch C. J. said : « It is settled law that if a 
person usurps the office of another, and receives the fees 
of the office, lie is bound to account to the rightful owner 
for them; where the payments are merely voluntary the case 
is different, and no suit can be brought....It is contrary to 
equity to make the. yajamanas pay twice. The parties who 
have wrongfully received the fees are properly liable to pay 
them over to the parties entitled to them/'* 

Whether a sale of the priestly office would be valid was 
a point for determination in the last instance. But in that 
case the purchasers were “ grandchildren who would even¬ 
tually have succeeded to the office as heirs.” And the grand 
father did nothing more than relinquish bis right in then- 
favour Further, there had been previous dealings with 
this office of a somewhat similar nature, which was some 
evidence of a usage justifying the alienation. Consequently 
the sale was upheld. But whether such sale to strangers 


‘ Marnasarmy Aryan v. V«Ma « J m^Omesh, 

Aehari, 9 Moo. I. A. 344 at, p. 384 (1 Bom. HO. B. 250 (1808). 

(1863). 
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would be valid or not remained undecided, as the court did 
not. discuss that point. It would seem, however, that an 
alienation of a priestly office to strangers would be objec¬ 
tionable on several grounds. Apart from the consideration 
of public policy such sales would infringe the rights of a 
yajamana y to seleoi his own priests, 

The right of pre-emption is “a right to acquire by 
compulsory purchase, in certain cases, immoveable property 
in- preference to all other persons" 1 According to the 
Hindu law there is no right of pre-emption either in the 
schools of Bengal, Benares or Mithila, It is essentially a 
Mahomedan doctrine; but being well-suited to the comnni- 
mil life of village communities, it is very widely extended 
among nou-Mahomedans by local usage. It is prevalent 
not only among the Hindus but also among the Buddhists 
living in Burma ; not only in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
but also in the Punjab, Bombay and Malabar. 

When the right of pre-emption has been shown to exist, 
it; is presumed to be founded on, and governed by, the 
Mahomedan law, unless the contrary be shewn. Where 
its existence among uon-Mahomedaus has not been Judi¬ 
cially noticed, it must be proved by the person who asserts 
it. The court may, as between Hindus, modify the law 
regarding the circumstances, under which such right is 
claimed, and not regarding the preliminary forms. 3 & 

The right of pre-emption arises from a rule of law by 
winch the owner of the land is bound ; and it exists no longer, 
if there ceases to be an owner who is bound by the law either 
as a Mahomedan or by custom. 3 It arises by reason of 

Wilson’s Anglo-Mahomeilan 
Law p. 391. See' also Golbul 
Payed v. Inayatullah , 7 All. 775 
(F.B.) at p, 790 [1885] for a defini¬ 
tion of Pre-emption as given by 
Mahmood J, 

a Fakir Mawot v. Sholh JBtumn,- 


briM, B.L.R. (Full Bench Rulings) 
35 (1863). ' 

3 Hurree Chun Surmah v. 
Thomm Aohr&yd , 18 W. R. 444 
U872) ; Iiyjnath Porshad v, Kopil- 
moni iSingh, U W, R, 95 ( 1875 ), 
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vicinage or co-partnership ; where either of these causes 
does not exist the right does not exist either. In Macnaugli- 
ton’s "Principles and Precedents/'’ 1 it was laid down that the 
right of pre-emption can be claimed on the following grounds, 
in the order enumerated —a partner in- the property sold ; 
a participator in its appendages; and a neighbour. But no 
right of pve-emption arises where the sale, being not a bona 
fide one,4s but a sham transaction.® 

The right of pre-emption is not annexed to the laud so 
as to continue to affect it when it has been transferred to a 
person not bound by the law. The right, also, is not one in 
the pre-emptor.® 

Holloway C. J. made the following observations regard¬ 
ing pre-emption, which are worth quoting:—"The so- 
called pre-emption of Mahornedan law resembles the 
Retract-recht (jus relractus ) of German Law. It is an 
obligation, attached by written or customary law to a 
particular status which binds the purchaser from one obliged 
to hand over the object-matter to the other party to 
the obligation on receiving the price paid with bis expenses. 
The action, in German as in Mahomedan law, is exercisable 
at the moment at which the property is handed over to 
the purchaser (Gerber s. 175 et seq. Deutsch-Priv-Reeht). 

"The right ex jure vicinitaiis was one of six sorts and, 
like all the rest, was based upon a notion that natural 
justice required that such preference should be accorded 
to certain persons having specific relations of person or 
property to the vendor. It was once, as an enthusiastic 
Germanist admits, so used as to put the most unreasonable 
restraints upon the right of alienation. With more 
enlightened notions of the public weal, nearly every trace 
of it has disappeared, and it can no longer be considered 
a principle of the common law of Germany. While it 

1 p. 47, Erin. Cal. 1825. (Cited 
in 1 W.B. 284 at p. 235). 

* Parsasth .Nath Tewari v, 

Dkanai Ojha y 9 C.W.N. 874 (1905). 


9 Per Couch C. J. in Pour no. 
Singh Mompovee v. Hurry Churn 
Surma, 10 B. L. R. 117 at p. 121 
(1872); s.c, 18 W. R. 440. 
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existed the antidote to its lawful influences was, as in 
Mahoraedau law, the favouring of subtle devices .for its 
defeat and the attaching of short periods of prescription 
to its exercise. It cannot be equity and good conscience 
to introduce propositions which the history of similar laws 
shows by experience to be most mischievous. If introduced 
at all, it must apply to all neighbours. The Mahomedan 
law binds Mahomedans no more than others except in the 
matters to which it is declared applicable. It is then 
law because of its reception as one of our law sources 
in the matter to which it applies. Where, however, not 
so received, it can only be prevailing law because consistent 
with equity and good conscience/'’ 1 

Whenever a Mahomedan seeks to enforce his right of 
pre-emption against a Hindu he must clearly establish a 
prescriptive usage and local custom. For a Hindu defen¬ 
dant is not bound by the Mahomedan law in a case involv¬ 
ing the right of pre-emption, which is a right unknown 
to the Hindu law.® 

In the Madras Presidency the right of pre-emption 
is not recognised even as between Mahomedans except 
by local custom, as in Malabar. 8 In the Punjab and Oudh, 
the right of pre-emption is regulated by statutes. There 
is no distinction between Mahomedans and non-Maho- 
mcdans as regards the right of pre-emption. * * 4 In other 
parts of India the law of pre-emption is often modified 
by local customs, defined and confirmed by agreement by 
the land-holders of the village, or district, and embodied 
in the settlement record, called Wajib-ul-urz. 5 * * 

1 Ibrahim Saib r. Muni Mir (1870); Krishna Menon v. Kesamn, 

Udm Suib , 6 Vlad. H. C. E. 26 20 Marl. 305 (1897). 

at p. 3-1 (1870). * See the Punjab Laws Act XII 

Sheraj All Clmudhry v. Rum- of 1878 and Oudh Laws Act XVIII 

mu Bibee, 8 W. R. 201 (1867): of 1876. 

s. 0. 2 Ind. Jur. N. s. 219. A Rup Naraiu v. Aioad JPer^d 

8 Ibrahim Saib v. Muni Mir 7 All. 478. (1885), 

Udin Saib, 6 Mad, H. O. R. 26 ? 

13 
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The fixed rule of law as laid down by the Calcutta 
High Court is that, where the custom of the right of 
pre-emption under Mahomedan law has been adopted by 
Hindus in any particular district, it shall be there recog¬ 
nized as a legal custom. 1 The existence of the custom 
of pre-emption has been recognized in Girjrat,* Behar, 8 
Bhagalpore 4 and perhaps in some places in Cachar. 5 

No local custom enforcing pre-emption prevails in 
Dacca, 8 Iiwigpur/ Tipperah, 3 Sylhet, 3 Jessore 10 and 
Chittagong. 11 As regards the last mentioned district, there 
were many decisions of the lower court in favour of the 
existence of a local custom of pre-emption, but no decision 
of the High Court. Tire matter first came up before the 
High Court in a second or special appeal. The learned 
Judges, ( Bayley and Macpherson JJ.,) who heard the 
appeal had before them three decisions of the lower court in 
favour of, and one against, the prevalence of the custom of 
pre-emption. Upon such conflicting decisions of the sub- 


1 Inder Narnia Chowdhry v, 
Mohamed Nazirooddeen , I W. R, 
235 (1864). 

* Oordhandas Girdharbhai v, 
PranJwr , 6 Bom. H. C, R. 263 
(1869) ; Navun, Numtee v. Freni • 
chand Walhibhy 9 Harrington, 591, 

* Musst. Joy Koer v. Surouj) 

Narain ThaMor , W.R. 259 (1864); 
Fii’hcer .Rawut v, Sheikh Bniani- 
bufash, B. I,. R. Suppl. Vol. 35 
(F.B.) ( 1863 ). Farsasth Nath 

Tewari v. Bhania Ojha, 9 0. W. 
N. 874 (1905). 

* Fuheer Itawut v. Sheikh 
Fm,a nibuksh, 8 Sevestre 141 (F.B.) 
(1863) : s. c. B. L. R. SuppI Vol. 
F. B. 35 (sec the cases referred 
to and discussed in this case. 
They range from 1792 to 1862 and 
are both from Bengal and FT. W. 


* Poor no Singh Monipooree v. 
Hurry churn Surma, 10 13. L. II. 
117, at p. 120, (1872): s. c, 18 W, R. 
440. 

0 Shiraj AH Chowdhry y. Rum- 
mil Bibee , 8 W. B. 204 (1867); 
Sheikh KudratuHa v. Mtthhii 
Mohan Shaha , 4 J3.L.U. 134 (F. B.) 
(1869). 

7 4 B. Tj. R. 134 (BVB.) (1869 b 

8 Rowan Munwar All v. Synd 
Ashurooddeen Mahomed* 5 W*. R. 
270 (1866). 

0 Jamcela Khatami v, Pag id 
Ram, 1 W. R. 250 (1864). 

10 M'adhub (thunder Nath IHsum 
y. Tamer Bewail ) f> W. R, £79 
(1866). 

u Inder Narain Chowdhry v» 
Mahomed Naziruddeen, 1 W f It, 

234 (1864), 
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ordinate court, their Lordships held that the custom 
was not established. 1 The matter again came up before 
them in review. 8 On this occasion some more deci¬ 
sions of the lower court were put in. Bayley J., from <{ sl 
preponderance of decisions/' held that the Hindus in Chit- 
tagong had adopted the system of pre-emption prevalent 
amongst Mahomedans. Macpherson J. admitted that 
the decisions in favour of the custom were “in a propor¬ 
tion somewhat greater than 3 to 1. ” Nevertheless, as 
they were conflicting his Lordship thought, they could 
nob prove the custom. As their Lordships differed, the 
application for review was rejected. But considering that 
the majority of the decisions of the lower court were in 
favour of the existence of the custom of pre-emption in 
the district of Chittagong, and that one of the learned 
Judges who heard the review was of^the same opinion, 
we think the existence of the custom of pre-emption may 
be taken as established in this district* * 

Whether a custom of pre-emption prevailed as among 
Christians or Europeans was considered in two cases,—one 
from ii hagai pur and the other from Oachar. In the 
Bhagalpur case 3 the vendor was a Hindu ; the plaintiff 
claiming the right of pre-emption was a Hindu. The 
defendant-purchaser was a Christian, The locality of 
the transaction was Bhagalpur in the Province of Beh&r. 
In Behar, as we have already seen, the Mahomedan 
custom of pre-emption has been adopted by the Hindus 
and is therefore binding on them. The court thought 
that the question as to the custom of pre-emption prevail¬ 
ing amongst Christians in Bhagalpur had to be clearly 
proved on the same principle as that applied to Hindus 
in Behar. In this case the first court decided that 
Mr. Christian was a co-parcener in possession ; but the 

1 Vuh 1 W. R. 234 (1864). (1866). 

* JS/ecsirooddeen Khan v, tnder - a Maheshee Lai v. G, ChrUlian 

mmU Chmdkr\j x 5 W. E. 237 6 W. JR, 250, (1866). 
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Lower Appellate Court’s Hading was silent on that point. 
“If Mr. Christian was a co-parcener,” said their Lordships, 
,f no right of pre-emption as against a co-parcener could 
exist. The right could, under Mahomedan law, only be 
against strangers or third parties, not co-parceners.” In 
this view their Lordships remanded the case to be tried on 
the following issues, viz .:— 

(ij Whether Mr. Christian is or is not a co¬ 
parcener ; if so, how can this suit for pre¬ 
emption affect hint f 

(ii) Whether custom makes pre-emption binding 
on a Christian in Bhagalpur ? 

(Hi) Whether the vendor and pre-emptor being 
Hindus, their right of pre emption was 
affected b} Christian defendant being the 
purchaser V 

Unfortunately we are not in a position to say what the 
findings on those issues were, as we do not find any further 
report of the proceedings. 

In the Cachar case’ a Hindu brought a suit against a 
Christian vendor and Monipoori purchasers to enforce his 
right of pre-emption and to obtain possession of certain 
lands situate in Cachar. The defence was, that although 
by local custom the law of pre-emption was applied 
to Hindus in some places, it had nothing to do with 
Europeans. Couch C. J. observed: “We think it is 
essential that the vendor should be subject to the rule of 
law. If it were not so, a Mahomedan might become 
a partner in an estate owned by Christians or Hindus, 
which they could not prevent, and then he might prevent 
their selling their shares to any other person.”* The court 
accordingly held that as the vendor in this case was a 
European, there was no right of pre-emption. 

Pre-emption being wholly a question of the law of 


* Poorno Singh Monipooree v. 117; &. c, 18 W. R. 440 (1872). 

Jiurryohwrn Surmah 10 B. L. B., * Ibid 121. 
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sale and contract, the applicability of the Mahomedan 
system of pre-emption to non-Mahomedans depends on 
custom. Hindus or Christians, if they adopt the custom of 
pre-emption, will be bound by it, but the custom must be 
clearly proved. 


“Bhabak Mahals*’ are tracts of land comprising a certain 
number of mouzahs of Doobrajpur and the neighbourhood, 
in the district of Beerbhum. In a claim for an eight annas’ 
sliai’o the plaintiff said that <c agreeably to the long 
established custom, the properties of Faisnabs and Vaisnabift 
in the aforesaid mahals dying without heir have been 
divided among ns according to our respective shares." 
The defendant claimed a similar right, not under a custom 
but under a grant from the Rajahs of Beerbhum. The 
first Court gave the plaintiff a decree, not upon the ground 
that he had proved the alleged custom but upon the ground 
that he was the guru or spiritual preceptor of the deceased 
person. The Lower Appellate Court reversed the decree 
and found that the right bolonged to the defendant. On 
second appeal, the High Court observed : ff It was admitted 
by botli parties at the outset of the case that there was such 
a custom in this district, and although, no doubt, the custom 
is of a peculiar character, yet it appears that it has been 
always recognized by the courts notwithstanding that it is 
in contravention of the ordinary Hindu law. If it had 
been necessary for us to consider the validity of this 
custom, we should probably have presumed that the custom 
had a legal origin. But it is sufficient in this case to say 
that upon the case made by both the parties, there is such 
a custom in this district and that the court below has 
found that the right belongs not to the plaintiff but to the 
defendant." 1 


“ Bhabak 
Mahals;’ 


1 Nil Madhuh Oossamee v. W. R. 397 (1871). 
Cfounder Moohhee Gomaime^ 22 
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A very curious custom was set up iu Gourdas Byragee v, 
Annnnd Mohan Chuekerbutty' There the plaintiffs alleged 
that one Naroturn Thakoor founded a sect of Vais nabs in 
Bengal some generations ago, and that they belonged to 
his family. They claimed that on the performance of a 
certain form of marriage among the disciples of the founder 
(scattered throughout the provinces of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa) they were entitled to some fees. They instituted an 
action to enforce this demand as, in this instance, one of the 
sect bad paid the fee to his own guru or spiritual preceptor. 
The lower courts gave judgment for the plaintiffs, observ¬ 
ing that the right to the claim had been established by 
former judgments of the Court. On second appeal, it was 
found by Barlow and Colvin JJ., (Dick J., dissenting) that 
the plaintiffs were unable to produce any judgment by 
which the refund of money received as a voluntary gift 
from a third party was decreed to them against an 
opponent on the ground of his being a disciple. As no 
judgment whatever was produced, the question whether 
former judgments established a custom or usage of legal 
force, in x'espect of such, a refund, so as to preclude 
further investigation, was not gone into. Further, as the 
plaintiffs who sued on the ground of usage and custom 
failed to substantiate it, the judgments of the lower courts 
were reversed, 


5 8. D. Beds. 428 (1849). 
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“Caste, in the days of the Vedas”, says Sir Gooroodass Caste : its 
Banerjee, “was an ethnological distinction. There were then origm ' 
two great castes, the Ary as, or the fair-corn plexioned new 
settlers, and the Dasym , sometimes called the Sudras, or 
the dark-complexioned aborigines. Varna , literally colour, 
was then a strictly appropriate word for caste. Gradually 
as the Ary as, according to their occupations, divided 
themselves into three classes of priests, warriors, and 
traders or agriculturists, there arose the four-fold divisions 
into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. By 
intermarriage among these castes, which was then allow¬ 
able, there arose a number of mixed classes, which have 
been treated of in the tenth Chapter of Manu; and further, 
by a division of Sudras according to their occupations 
there arose a number of sub-castes, such as the Karmahtrs 
(Blacksmiths) ; the Tantis (Weavers) *, the Knmaras (Potters) 

&c” 1 

Mr. Morley, in his “ Digest of eases,” under the heading 
of Cade appended the following note: “Originally there 
were but four castes viz. t the Brahman, the Kshatriya, the 
Vaisya and the Sudra. The Kshatriya and the Vaisya 
and perhaps even the Sudras are alleged by the Brahmans 
to be extinct. At the present day these are replaced by 
a multitude of mixed castes who maintain their divisions 
with great strictness and abide by certain laws and regula¬ 
tions fixed by themselves. These mixed castes, in many 
cases, coincide with tiaides which, in all towns are held 
together as Jamakt or companies, under hereditary chiefs, 

‘ See Banerjee’s Tagore Lectures Hindu Law. (2uci Edn.) p. 643 
tor 1878. (2’Edu.) p. 68. Sec also et scg. 

Bhattacbarya’s Commentaries on 
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Expulsion 
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who, with a council, or "Pwnchayet , settle all disputes 
among themselves, including those of caste; this, however, 
appears to apply to trades carried on in a common locality; 
and it does not follow that a goldsmith of one oity would 
acknowledge common caste with a goldsmith of any other/' 1 
The term Jamaat is not synonymous with caste. It refers 
to the manufacturing communities or crafts. It is quite 
possible that all the members of a Jamaat might not be 
exactly of the same caste, though community of caste and 
community of occupation generally go together. The 
growth of caste and the origination of different occupations 
have necessarily caused the growth of a body of rules for 
the guidance and preservation of the community and these 
rules have at last crystallized into usages and customs. 

A caste custom binds all the members of a caste residing 
in a particular area. It varies with localities even among 
the members of the same caste. But on general matters caste 
customs agree even among different castes. For instance, 
the custom of expelling a member from, caste for violating 
a caste rule or committing any offence is to be found 
among all castes. The Guru or the BnncJiayet or a majority 
of caste-men sit in judgment over a delinquent caste-man, 
and their verdict is absolute and imperative. The condemned 
person has no remedy even in Courts of Justice, unless 
the decision were shown to be not bond fide. In Ganapati 
Bhatia v, BKarati Swami? the head or ecclesiastical chief 
issued a provisional order of excommunication against the 
plaintiff for having committed three caste offences; the 
plaintiff sued to have it declared that the order passed 
against him was unjust and invalid. The court held 
(approving The Queen v. Sri Vidya Sankara JS/arasinha 
Bharat hi Gurimvamulip and Mnrari v. Snbafi that the Guru 


a (\ Mad., 381. (1883), 
* 6 Bom 725. (1882/, 


1 Bee Morley’s .Digest Vol, 1« 

p. 90. 

• 17 Mad., 
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had jurisdiction to deal with such matters according to 
recognized caste custom and considering the provisional 
nature of the orders and other circumstances lie had 
exercised his jurisdiction bond fide, and hence the Civil 
Court could not interfere in the matter. In Krishnasami 
Chetti v. Yirammi Chelii 1 it was held that it was open to 
the Court to determine whether or not the alleged expulsion 
from caste was valid, that if a person had not in fact 
violated the rules of the caste, but was expelled under the 
bond fide but mistaken belief that he had committed a caste 
offence, the expulsion was illegal. Kernon J. in the same 
case held that a custom or usage of a caste to expel a 
member in his absence without notice given or opportunity' 
of explanation offered was not a valid custom. His Lordship 
was of opinion that the maxim of andi allerem partem could 
not be superseded by even an immemorial custom.® 

VVitli regard to notice and opportunity of vindication without 
not being given to a person before he or she was declared notice, 
an outcast©, we quote the following from the remarks of the 
learned Judges in Fallabha v. Mcidmndanaid :—“It was 
certainly a serious defect in the investigation that the 
respondent was not heard before he was condemned upon 
the uncorroborated testimony of the woman....No inquiry 
can be treated as fair when a person deprived of his 
stains in his caste is not heard before he is condemned.” 

Of course when due notice of inquiry was given and the 
person concerned refused to attend such inquiry, he could 
not afterwards complain that no inquiry was held. 4 

As sometimes the violation of caste custom brings caste ques- 
the offender within the purview of offences defined by the ! ion and 
Indian i enal Code, it is necessary for us to see how far of criminal 
the Criminal Courts have jurisdiction to inquire into such courts * 

10 Mad, 133 (18811). 4 See Ourmpati Bhutta v. 

* Vide Williafi v. Lwd Bag,*, Bkamti Swqmi, 17 Mad,, *a§§ 

3 B and 0 772 at 78(5 (1825). (1893), 

* 12 Mad., 493 (1889), ' 

34 
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matters and bow far the plea of custom will prevail. In 
The Queen v. Sri Vitya Sankara Narasinha Bharathi 
Gnrnswamulu 1 the complainant was one of the persons 
pronounced out of caste by their Guru or spiritual superior 
for having taken part in the celebration of certain widow 
re-marriages. It would seem that the Guru in response 
to a petition of the orthodox section sent two documents, 
oue to the signatories of the petition and. the other, a post¬ 
card, to the complainant, interdicting those who had taken 
part, or attended the celebration of these marriages and ex¬ 
communicated some permanently and others provisionally, 
i.e. until they submitted to some penance. The post-card 
which was directly addressed to the complainant contained 
the same interdict. Alter the publication, of this interdict 
the complainant was put to serious inconvenience. The 
complainant was prevented from performing vows in the 
temple, lost the society of his relatives and was otherwise 
injured. Thereafter he charged his Guru under ss. 
499 and 500, 503 and 506 and 508, I.P.C., (*'•<?• Criminal 
intimidation, intimidation by attempt to induce a 
belief that by an act of the offender the person inti¬ 
midated would become au object of divine displeasure, and 
defamation). The Joint Magistrate acquitted the accused 
of all the charges. The High Court, however, on 

appeal held that the first two charges were unfounded hut 
convicted the defendant of defamation for having commu¬ 
nicated the sentence of excommunication by a post-card. 
Now, one principal point established in this case was the 
jurisdiction of a Criminal Court to interfere with the custom 
of the people. It was fortunate that of the two learned 
Judges who heard this Criminal appeal one was an Indian 
Judge, no less a personage than Sir Muttusami Ayyar, 
and the other was Sir Charles A. Turner, Kt., the 
Chief Justice of Madras. Both were of opinion that “ a 
Criminal Court has no doubt jurisdiction to enquire into 

6 Mad., 381.(1833). 
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any case of conventional discipline or spiritual oppression 
which exceeds its legitimate bounds and comes within the 
purview of any of the offences defined by the Penal Code.” 
“But,” said Sir Muttusami Ayyar, “if it is consistent 


with the usage of the caste and if it is not expressly 


forbidden by law, we are not at liberty to treat it as a 
criminal offence.” 1 Pronouncing a man out of caste is a 
conventional mode of vindicating caste usages. Where a 
Guru exercises his right to excommunicate a disciple in 
good faith and honesty, he cannot be touched by the 
Criminal Law. The Court, therefore, exonerated him of 
all charges of intimidation by excommunication, but found 
him guilty of defamation for sending such intimidation by 
a post-card which might be read by others and consequently 
was illegal. 

“ This mode of communicating a' sentence of excom¬ 
munication/’ said Sir Muttusami Ayyar, “is quite new and 
not sanctioned by custom, and the duty a,rising from the 
relation of spiritual superior and disciple does not protect 
libellous communications to persons who are not disciples 
and for the protection of whose spiritual interests the power 
of excommunication is not allowed by the custom of the 
caste.” * * As between a Guru and his disciples, though the 
language of the post-card was not inconsistent with what 
the Guru might have believed to be his duty as their 
spiritual superior, and though the defendant did not exceed 
his privilege in addressing the post-card to the complainant 
over whose conduct he had authority as spiritual superior, 
their Lordships were of opinion that “ the mode of publica¬ 
tion adopted by the defendant violated the privilege and 
indicated a conscious disregard of the complainant's legal 
right.” 

In Beg v. Sambhn Raghu 5 it was laid down that 
courts of law would not recognize the authority of a caste 


1 6 Mad. p. 888. 

• Ibid p. 391. 


* 1 Bom. 317 (1876). 
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to declare a marriage void, or to give permission to a 
woman to re marry. A married woman of the Teli caste, 
married again during the life-time of her first husband, 
who was a leper, with the consent of her caste-people, 
When she was prosecuted for bigamy she pleaded caste 
custom which was, however, not established. The High 
Court in upholding her conviction said the bona fide 
belief that the consent of the caste made the second 
marriage valid might he taken into account as a circum¬ 
stance in mitigation of punishment but certainly did not 
constitute a defence to a charge of bigamy. 


Jurisdiction 
of Civil 
Courts. 


Civil Courts have no jurisdiction to deal with caste 
questions, as the taking cognizance of such matters would 
be an interference with the autonomy of the caste. 
Itegnlation II of 1827, sec. 21 j has excluded caste questions 
from the cognizance of the civil courts. The principle was 
clearly laid down by the Bombay High Court in a special 
appeal, No. 39 of 1802, There the question was as to the 
right of the plaintiff to be recognized as the head of the 
caste and to be entitled to receive from other members of 
the caste certain privileges and precedence. The Court 
held that the question at issue, was a caste question and to 
hold otherwise would be to interfere with the autonomy of 
the caste. The right to an office of dignity in a caste is a 
caste question and, as such, no suit will lie against the 
members of the caste who refuse plaintiff the privileges 
belonging to that dignity. 

This principle was followed in several cases. For in¬ 
stance, in Mnrar 'Daya v. Nagria Ganetkid « l Here the 
plaintiffs sued to recover from another member of the 
caste fees alleged to be due to them as Meh tars or chief 
men of the caste on the marriage of the defendant's 
daughter. In Shanham v. llanmcd the plaintiff claimed 


1 6 Horn* 

(1W). 


H, 0. B. A. 0. J. 17 9 2 Bom. 470 (1877). 
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to be the hereditary holder of the office of CtiatvacU in 
the Lingayefc caste of Bagalkot to which (it was found 
by the lower court' no fees as of right were appurtenant, 
and lie sued the defendants for damages for having dis¬ 
possessed him of the office. In Murari v. Snba 1 the plaintiff 
belonging to the Mohar caste sought to establish his right 
as Guru to certain annual fees from his nskayas (disciples', 
and to recover one year's arrears of such fees from them. 
In this case all the previous cases were referred to and 
Sargent C. J., at p. 727 said—“Upon these authorities it 
must he taken as well established that a claim to a caste 
office and to be entitled to perform the honorary duties of 
that office or to enjoy privileges and honours at the hands 
of the members of the caste in virtue of such office is a 
caste question and not cognizable by a Civil Court ; and 
indeed, we think the same rule ought to apply when there 
aie fees appurtenant to the office.” His Lordship aporoved 
of the principle laid down in Appeal No. 39 of 1862 and 
said “ applying that principle, we think, it would be equally 
so, whether the question turns upon the obligation of the 
members of the caste to accord to the holder of the office 
certain privileges and honours or to pay him fees in virtue 
of his office. In either case it is one which, if a caste is 
to be considered in any sense a self-governing body 
as is contemplated by the Regulation of 1827, "should, 
we think, be left to be decided and dealt with by the caste 
according to its customary mode of procedure.” In Jbdnl 
Kadir v. Dharma ,* which involved a caste question, the 
High Court held that the suit was not maintainable in a 
Civil Court. 

The Madras High Court following Murari v. Sudd* 
has held that in a matter relating to caste customs over 
which the ecclesiastical chief has jurisdiction and exercises 
his jurisdiction with due care and in conformity with the 


1 6 Bom 728 <1882). 
a 20 Bom. 190 <1895). 


* 6 Boro. 725 (1882), 
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usage of the caste the Civil Courts cannot interfere. A 
Guru, as head of a caste, has jurisdiction to deal with all 
matters relating to the autonomy of the caste according to 

recognized caste customs. 1 Where the caste heads exercise 

“ ... 

their jurisdiction not bond jide or exceed their legitimate 
powers, an aggrieved person will have his remedy in a Civil 
Court. Thus in a suit for damages for defamation by a 
person against those who had declared him an out-caste, 
the Court, having found that the defendants had not acted 
bond jide, held the plaintiff entitled to damages. 2 

According to the usage obtaining among the Numbudri 
Brahmans oil the West Coast, a caste inquiry is held 
whenever a Numbudri woman is suspected of adultery and 
if she is found guilty, she and her paramour are put out of 
caste. The inquiry is made in this way. When a woman 
is suspected, her kinsmen and their family priest examine 
lier maid servant and ascertain if there is ground for fuller 
inquiry. This preliminary investigation is termed dad 
vicharam . On its being ascertained that further inquiry 
is necessary, a report is made by them to that effect to 
the Rajah, recognized as the protector of the caste usage, 
and the woman is meanwhile asked to reside in a detached 
part of the house called “aujampura " On the Rajah 
approving of the report, he appoints a Smarthan (a 
Brahman acquainted with Smriti), four Mimansakars (men 
versed in sifting evidence) and two others called Ahmkoma 
and Pnramicoima to aid in the investigation, The 
investigation is conducted at the time and place appointed 
and, if the woman is found guilty, she and her paramour 
are pronounced to be outcastes. 8 

In V'enkatachalapati v. Subbarayadu* * where a Smarta 
Brahman, who was prevented from entering the inner 
shrine of a temple to present an offering, for his having 


1 Ganapati Bhatta v. Bharati Mad. 495 (1889). 
Sivami, 17 Mad. 222 (1893). 8 Bee Ibid p. 497* 

* Vailabha v. Madusudanan, 12 4 13 Mad. 293 (1889). 
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married a widow contrary to the Hindu Shastms, sued for 
damages for the above obstruction, the Court held that 
the right claimed was of a civil nature and within the 
cognizance of the Court and the question to be deter¬ 
mined was not the question of the Plaintiff's legal status , 
since a Brahman widow was at liberty to re-marry under 
Act XV of 1856, but it was a question of caste status 
in respect of a caste institution. And in order to deter¬ 
mine that question the Court ordered inquiry into the 
usages of the temple regarding admission into the inner 
shrine and whether according to such usage those who 
seceded from the caste custom as to remarriage of women 
were debarred from admission. 

The Allahabad High Court, in Bisheshnr v. Mata 
Gholcm , l has held that while the Courts have generally 
accepted the decisions of properly constituted Punchayets 
on questions of caste, they have accepted them subject 
to the qualification that the decision of the Punch aye t does 
not stop the Courts from enquiring into the civil rights 
of any member of the caste and securing to him the 
enjoyment of such rights, if he be found not to be 
precluded from the enjoyment of them by the Shastras 
or the particular usages of his caste. 

Since Act XXI of 1850 has come into operation mere 
loss of caste does not operate as a disqualification to a 
person’s civil rights. Whatever might have been the effect 
of such excommunication prior to the passing of the Act, 
there is now no forfeiture of rights by loss of caste. The 
Act has abrogated so much of any law or usage which 
inflicted on any person forfeiture of rights or property, or 
wdiieh might be held hi any way to impair or affect any right 
of inheritance by reason of his or her having been ex¬ 
cluded from the communion of any religion or being 
deprived of caste. Thus, therefore, in TCaruthedatta v. M. 


Loss of caste 
and forfeiture 
of ci vil rights. 


*■ 2 N. W, P. 300 (,1870). 
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Where suits 
will not lie. 


i\ F. D. Namloodriy it lias been laid down that exclusion 
from caste of a Hindu for an alleged intrigue does not 
involve deprivation of his civil rights to hold, deal with and 
inherit property. Again, where a Hindu has been depriv¬ 
ed of caste by the members of his brotherhood on account 
of his intending to give his infant daughter in marriage to 
a man both old and impotent in consideration of receiving 
from him some money, he does not, thereby, under Hindu 
law * * 7 forfeit his right as guardian of such daughter. Even 
if the Hindu law, in such ‘cases inflicted a forfeiture of 
such right, such rule could not, with reference to the pro¬ 
visions of Act XXI of 1850, be enforced. A suit by the 
nephew for the possession of the minor and for the declara¬ 
tion of his right to give the girl in marriage as her guardian 
in lieu of the out-caste father, cannot be maintained.* 
Similarly, where a Hindu widow is entitled to a bare or 
starving maintenance under a decree made in a suit, slie 
cannot be deprived of the benefit of that decree by the fact 
that she has since its date been leading an incontinent life. 8 

A widow of the Aheer caste, in the district of Moradabad, 
by her second marriage, does not forfeit her rights to 
act as guardian to her son by her first marriage. Apart 
from the well known custom among the Aheer caste 
according to which the re-marriage of a widow in no way 
affects her respectability, status or rights, Act X1Y of 
1856, sec. 3 saves the rights and status of widows on their 
re-marriage. 4 

Questions involving solely the rights of the castes, and, 
not involving any civil rights, will not form the subject- 
matter of any suit and no Civil Court will entertain such 

1 1 Ind. Jur. N. S. 236 (1866). Bom. 559 ( 1877 ). See also 

* Kcmalii Ram v. JHddya Ram , Rajah Phiheo Singh v. Rani Raj 

1 All. 549 ( 1878). ' Kotrer, 20 W. R 21 CP, c.) (1878) 

8 Pavmti v. JBMJtu, 4 Bom. H, distinguished. 

C. R. A. 0. J. 25 (1867) ; followed 4 Ktikun v. Era gut Jloss&in, 
in Honamma v. Timamahkat , 1 4 N. W, P. Beds. 486 (1861J. 
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a suit. In Namloory Setapaty v. Kanoo- Colanoo pallia. 1 
the dispute was in respect of the respective rights of the 
Brahmans and the Vaisyas. The Comaties are a tribe of 
merchants and traders residing* at Masulipatam in the 
Presidency of Madras. The representatives of the tribe 
brought a suit to establish their right to have performed 
for them and their tribe certain religious ceremonies, called 
Soo'6/m and Jsoohka, (auspicious and inauspicious) by 
Brahmans in the language of the Vedas, in the enjoyment 
of which they had been disturbed by the Brahmans refusing 
to perform such ceremonies. The defendants ( who were 
members of the Mantri-maha-nad or secret assembly for 
avenging encroachments on the rights and rules of caste ) 
asserted that the Comaties and the whole merchant class, 
having for many ages neglected to observe some of the 
ceremonies prescribed for their caste, and, in their stead, 
adopted other and spurious ceremonies in conformity with 
rites prescribed in the P nr atm and other works, had become 
degenerate, and had so absolutely forfeited the privilege they 
once possessed, that no expiation could restore them to their 
former rights. 

Disputes having for a long time existed between the 
Brahmans and the Comaties, concerning the performance 
of these ceremonies, and disturbances having constantly 
taken place on their performance or on the attempt to 
perform them, the Magistrate of the city of Masuli¬ 
patam, in order to bring the question at issue before a 
tribunal competent to determine the right, issued an order 
prohibiting* the Comaties from the performance of one of 
the ceremonies in question in the language of, or according 
to, the Vedas, until they had established their right to do 
so in a Civil Court. In consequence of this order the 
present suit was instituted. The Zilla Court, taking that 
part of the defendant's answer which set forth the acts 
by which the forfeiture of the rights in question was 



' 3 MOV. I. A. 359 (1846), 
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occasioned, framed it into a statement for the opinion of 
the Pundit of the Court; and upon his opinion declared 
the plaintiff's tribe entitled to have the ceremonies per¬ 
formed for them by Brahmans. Upon appeal, the Provin¬ 
cial Court remitted the suit to the Zilla Court to take 
evidence, and upon such evidence and the opinions of the 
Pundit, which the Provincial Court took upon the same 
statement as the Zilla, they affirmed the decree. The 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut, upon the whole ease, reversed 
these decisions. The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, reversing the decisions of the three Courts, held 
that the whole proceedings were irregular and contrary to 
the express provisions of the Madras Regulations XV of 
1816, s. X. els. 3 and 4 which required the Judge to record 
the points necessary to be established, before the evidence 
could be taken ; the opinions of the Pundit being also taken 
upon an assumed statement of facts, not admitted or re¬ 
corded. But in consideration of the circumstances, such 
reversal was without prejudice to bringing a fresh suit. 
This ease, however, left open the question, viz., whether 
the civil courts in India have any jurisdiction to enter¬ 
tain a suit not involving any civil rights. The decision 
of the Judicial Committee proceeded on quite a different 
line and the main question still remained undetermined. 
But the decisions in the following cases have cleared the 
point and set the question at rest. 

There are several reported cases 1 in which the point was 
whether a barber could be compelled to render his services 
to the persons whom he refused to shave. The parties 
aggrieved sued for damages on account of loss of honour and 
asked for an order of the Court to compel the recalcitrant 
barber to do his prescribed work. In all these cases it was 
held that the Court had no jurisdiction to' entertain such 
suits as no suit would lie. In Vitamher Roland v. Jagjivan 


i pkuyoom JVoyec v. Mmt/e- 22 Norem. 1854), 8 Sevestre, 11 
m thu, ( from Rutigpur, decided, (Footnote) (1865) ; Itajkristo Majee 
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Homraj, 1 the suit was by a former Satia, (the spokesman or 
leader), of the Lovatni caste, to recover from a person 
belonging* to the same caste a certain sum agreed to be 
paid by the latter on his re-admission to the caste. The 
High Court held that the suit was not maintainable, as the 
agreement was made with the Satia in his representative, 
and not in his personal, capacity and the benefit of the 
agreement accrued not to him but to the caste. Further, 
as his successor, the present Satia, and other leaders of the 
caste disapproved of the suit, it could not be maintained. 

Many caste customs relate to Marriage and Divorce, 
and a reference should be made to the chapter dealing 
with them. Here we will mention a few in passing, 
e.g. f re-marriage of widows. It is well known that the 
re-marriage of widows is prevalent among many castes 
of the lower orders in different parts of India. And 
since such re-marriages are sanctioned by caste eustom, 
they are also regarded as valid marriages by the Courts. 
The position and status of the re-married widows are in 
no way different to those of spinisters on marriage. Their 
offspring do not labour under any disqualification in 
matters of inheritance and succession. For instance, the 
A/ieer caste in the district of Moradabad,® the Eaoteas / the 
Koirees and other castes of Behai*/ the Ihdwaee caste of 
Benares/ the IVamasoodras of Midnapur, 6 the Jats of 
Ajmere. 7 Among the Koirees such re-married widows are 


Re-marriage 
of widows 
sanctioned by 
caste custom. 


v. Holme e Seal (From Tipperah, de¬ 
cided, 22 Decern. 1864 ) 8 Sevestre 
10 and 11 (Footnote) ; Keenker 
Ilajam v. Sheikh Sudde , 8 Sevestre 
9 (MS#,)). 

1 13 Bom. 131 (1884). 

2 Rishun v. Enmjai* 4 N.W.P. 
Beds, 486 (1861). 

3 Itudaik Gbaser in v. Biidaik 

Pershdd Sing , 1 Marshal 644 

(1863). 


i MU'suram Roiree, 3 C.L.R. 410 
(1878). 

* Rally Chamn Shaw v. Duhhee 
Bibee , 5 Cal. 692 (1879): a. c. 5 
C.L.R. 505 : s.c., 3 Shome 81. 

6 Hurry Char a a Bass v. Hindi 
Chand Royal, 10 Cal. 138 (1883). 
Sip. 13 C.L.R. 207. 

7 Mrnlda v. Sheo Baksh, 3 All., 
485 (1881). 
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so far the legal wives of their husbands as to justify the 
punishment of persons committing adultery with them. 1 * 

The Maravers, strictly speaking, are not Hindus, but in 
their customs and observances they are mainly governed by 
the Hindu law. Among them widows may re-marry and 
in this respect their customs differ from the Hindu law. 

In Mnrugayi v. Yirmnakali % the question was whether a 
widow of the Maraver caste, on her re-marriage, lost 
her claim to the property of her first husband. The Court 
applying the principle of Hindu law held that she did 
lose her claim to her first husband's property. The Court 
observed: “The principle on which a widow takes the 
life-interest of her deceased husband when there is no 
male heir is that she is a surviving portion of her husband; 

(See Smriti Chandrika Ch. XL s. 1 §. 4) : and where the rule 
as to re-marriage is relaxed and a second marriage permitted, 
it cannot be supposed that the law which these castes 
follow would permit of the re-married widow retaining the 
property in the absence of all basis for the continuance of 
the fiction upon which the right to enjoyment is founded. 

From Steele's Hindu Castes, it appears that it is the 
practice of a wife or widow among the Sudra castes of 
the Deccan, on re-marriage to give up all property to 
her former husband's relations, except what had been given 
her by her own parents ; and we have little doubt that 
the law in this Presidency will not permit the widow who 
has re-married, and who must be regarded as no longer 
surviving her husband, to lay claim to the property left by 
him, and now in the possession of the daughter who, in 
default of the widow, is the right heir." 

In MussL Dureela v. Jnggermih* the husband claimed the 
restoration of his first wife, who pleaded that according to 
the custom of the Aheer caste whenever a husband married 


1 BUsuram Koirce , 3 C L. E. 8 6 N.W.P. Beds. Part I, p. 128 

410 (1878). (1855), 
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a second wife, the first wife was at liberty to take a second 
husband, and as in this case her first husband had taken 
a second wife, he was not entitled to a decree. On refer¬ 
ence to the Hindu law officer no authority was to be found 
in the SJiastras to support this contention, and the Court 
declined to recognize it. It is not clear whether any evid¬ 
ence was adduced in support of this alleged custom, But 
we venture to think that even if satifactory evidence to 
prove it was forthcoming, the Court would have refused 
to give effect to the custom as being immoral. 

The Sect of Lingayets is largely represented in Mysore, 
and, to a certain extent, in the Wynaad ; and also in the 
ceded Districts in Coimbatore, and South Cannra in the 
Madras Presidency, and in Dharwar, Kolhapore and 
other places in the Bombay Presidency. They owe their 
origin to one Basava, who reformed the Lingayet religion, 
and repudiated Brahmanica! observances. He introduced 
amongst his followers the practice of wearing the ling> and 
held that, as all iing* wearers are equal, there should be no 
caste distinction among them. A Lingayet woman stands in 
the same footing as a Lingayet man. She does not marry 
till she comes of age and has a voice in choosing her 
husband. The customs of the Lingayets vary in different 
districts. As for instance, at Kolhapore neither eating 
together nor intermarriage is allowed among different 
classes of Lingayets. A Jang am } u e. a Lingayet priest, 
may in Dharwar marry the daughter of a pure Lingayet, a 
Shi 1 vant, or a Banjig 1 The status of Lingayets as Sudras 
was determined by the judgment in the case of Gojpal 
JShtrhar Safray v. Hanmant Ganesh Safray d Mr, Justice 
Ranade in Basava v, Lingangauda* says :—“The Lingayets 
are admittedly a heretical sect, and are not subject to 
Brahmin religious laws.” The liberty of widow re-marriage 


1 Vide Steele’s Hindu Castes ; 22 Bom. 227 at 280 (1896). 

Campbell’s Gazetteer, the Dharwar ft -.S Bom. 273 (1879). 

District. Falnrgait&a V, G-aiujly a 19 Bo m, 128 at p. 457 (1894), 
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Cumbala 
Tot.tier caste : 
Female suc¬ 
cession. 


Potter caste 
in Tinnevelly: 
custom of di¬ 
vorce. 


Bogam caste : 
Succession to 
property left 
by mother. 


and even of wife re-marriage has been allowed to the 
Lingayet community. 1 

Among'; the Cumbala Tottier caste, females are not 
precluded by any rule of descent, custom or usage from 
succeeding to a Polliam. The Collector of Madura in¬ 
stituted a suit for possession of the Polliam of Erasaca 
Naiknoor in Madras as an escheat for want of male heirs. 
Evidence as to the custom and usage of females to suc¬ 
ceed to the Polliam in question was adduced. Prior to 
the institution of the’ suit, the Polliam was in the pos¬ 
session of a female for eighteen years after the alleged 
escheat for want of male heirs. The Government acquies¬ 
ced in the right of female succession to the Polliam. 
Consequently the suit was dismissed. 2 * 

Among- the members of the potter caste in Tinnevelly 
there is a caste custom according to which a married woman 
by repaying the expense of her marriage (which is called 
parisam) to her husband can get the marriage dissolved, 
and is at liberty to re-marry another person. In Sankara - 
lingam Chetii v. Suhban Chetti , 8 the Court held that 
divorce in this form is consistent with the original cus¬ 
toms of the potters and the custom is sufficiently ancient. 
“We do not think," said the learned judges, “that it is 
immoral, since lit does not ignore marriage as a legal 
institution but provides a special mode by which it may 
he dissolved. The fact that there is a money-payment does 
not make the custom immoral and among the inferior 
castes similar customs are known to prevail. 

By the custom of the Bogam or dancing girl caste 
residing in the Godavari district, property left by the 
mother is divided equally between sons and daughters. In 

1 Vide Chapter on Marriage and Veeracamoo tfminal , 9 Moo, I. A. 

Divorce. Infra > 44(> (18GB). 

* The Collector of Madina v. 1 17 Mad. 179 (1894), 
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Chandrareka v. Secretary of State for India 1 the plaintiff 
claimed a moiety o£ the property valued at a large sum, 
in the possession of his sister, as being “ ancestral property 
and property jointly acquired ” in which he and his sister 
had equal rights according to the custom of their caste. 
The sister denied plaintiffs claim and pleaded that she had 
acquired all the property as a prostitute. The District 
Judge passed a decree for plaintiff for a small sum as 
“ representing the moiety of the property left by his 
mother” The High Court held that on the evidence the 
custom set up was established. 


In Tayimana Reddi v. Pernmal Reddi 2 a custom was 
set up to the effect that among persons of the Reddi Caste 
a father-in-law could disinherit his heir in favour of his 
son-in-law. One R. had only a daughter and no male 
issue. He, having given her in marriage, executed a deed 
conveying all his property to his son-in law absolutely. 
The High Court said that such custom had not the force 
of law as had been expressly declared by the Special Appeal 
No. 89 of 1859 of the late Sudder Court at p. 250 of the 
published decrees of that year. 

As a Sudra cannot enter the order of Tati or Sanny- 
asiy the devolution of property left by a Sudra who 
has become an ascetic and renounced the world, is regulated 
by the ordinary law of inheritance in the absence of any 
general or special usage to the contrary.® 

In Ghimiammal v. Varadarajulu* a very peculiar custom 
was set up to the effect that, according to the custom of the 
caste or family, children born of parents not married at the 
time of the children's birth are treated as their legitimate 
children by reason of the parents having performed the 


1 14 Mad., 163 (1890). 

1 1 Mad.H.C.R. 51 (1862). 

* JJharnmpurarn Pandara Siin- 


nadhi v. Viropandiyam Plllai, 22 
Mad. 302 (1838). 

1 15 Mad. 307 at 310 (1331), 
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ceremony of pariyam before their birth. The District Judg-e 
found the custom proved but the High Court said it was 
not, and made the following remarks : f< It is not at all 
clear, however, what is the custom alleged or which the 
Judge considers proved, whether it is that the pnviya'm 
or betrothal ceremony is equivalent to marriage, and 
children born after that ceremony are legitimate, 
independently of any subsequent marriage, or whether 
a subsequent marriage is necessary to legitimatize 
children so horn. Nor is it clear whether the custom 
found by the Judge is a custom of the defendant’s caste 
or only of his particular family, and, if the former, what 
his caste is. The Judge calls it Paligar or Yanadi. 
Neither of these terms is generally known as descrip¬ 
tive of a caste.” Then commenting upon the evidence 
adduced in this case their Lordships continued: “ This is 

in our opinion wholly insufficient evidence on which to 
find a peculiar custom of marriage or legitimacy prevail¬ 
ing in the defendant’s caste or family. No judicial 
decisions recognizing the custom a,re proved. The only 
instances in which the custom is alleged to have been 
followed are in the defendant’s own family. The custom is 
one contrary to the general law of marriage and inherit¬ 
ance prevailing amongst Hindus " and requires strong 
evidence to support it. We notice also that the defendant’s 
mother is said to have been of a different caste. That 
very loose notions of morality and of the sacredness of the 
marriage tie prevailed in the family to which the parties 
belong^ is probable enough, For Thanappa Naicker appears 
to have kept the defendant’s mother and another woman 
in his house from the time they were girls, and had 
children by them and subsequently to have married them, 
having in the meantime, married three other women. But 
something more than a prevailing low tone of morality in a 
family is required to establish a binding custom of legitimacy 
differing from the ordinary law. It appears, however, hom 
the evidence that sons born under circumstances somewhat 
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similar to those of the defendant's ’birth, have inherited 
property in the defendant’s caste or family, and we think 
some further inquiry as to the existence of any peculiar 
custom in the caste or family ought to be made.” 
On the ease being remanded the Judge returned the 
finding that the defendant's mother was not legally married 
at the time of his birth and that the family was a Sudra 
family. The High Court accepting this finding held 
that the defendant was the illegitimate son of a Sudra. 

The Hindu law independently of special usage or 
custom does not make illegitimacy an absolute disqualifica¬ 
tion for caste so as to affect in the relations of life not 
only the bastard but also the legitimate children. The H indu 
law, unlike the English Law, recognizes a bastard's relations 
to his father and family. By birth and without any form 
of legitimation, bastards of the three twice born classes 
are now recognized as members of their father's family 
and have a right to maintenance. So, in the case of Sudras. 1 

In Myna Boyee v. Ootaram s it was held that the illegi¬ 
timate children of an Englishman by a Hindu woman 
of the Ganda Brahman caste, who were brought up as 
Hindus and lived together as a joint family, were to he 
regarded as Sudras or as a class still lower, but Hindus, and 
their rights to be determined by the rights of the class 
of Hindus to which they belonged. 

1 Panda,iya. Tdaver v Puli lloshan Sinyh v. Balwant Singh, 4 
Palaver, 1 Mad. H.G.R. 478 (1863); C.W.N. 353 (P.O.) [1899] : S C. 22 
M. J. Y, Naiher v, T r . Yettia , 2 All. 191. 

Mad. K.C B. 293 (1805); A'fardun * 8 Moo. I. A. 400 (1861) : s, C. * 
Singh v. Pvrhvlad Singh, 7 Moo. I. (after leave reserved by the decree 
A. 18 ( 1857); V. TJdayan v. of Her Majesty in Council,) 2 Mad t 
SingoravMi 1 Macl. 306 (1877 ) ; H O B. 196 (1864.) 

Jiahi v, formfa, 1 Bom. $7 (1875); 
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Adoption. 

“ Dattaka Mimansa” and “ Dattaka Chaudrika” are the 
two Hindu text books on Adoption. Both the works, as 
Sir William Maenaghten has said, “are equally respected 
all over India ; and where they differ, the doctrine of the 
latter is adhered to in Bengal and by the Southern jurists ; 
while the former is held to be the infallible guide in the 
Province of Mithila and Benares." 1 * * In the well-known 
Rainnad ease® the Judicial Committee expressed a similar 
view in respeet of these two treatises. Mr. Mayne expresses 
a doubt as to whether they are regarded as authorities in 
the Bombay Presidency and in Southern India. 8 We are 
not concerned, however, with what authorities are respected 
in any particular province. We find from these and other 
Hindu text-writers that in early ages no lees than about 
twelve sorts of sons, besides the legitimate or aurasa son, 
were recognized by them. 

The origin of these subsidiary sons is rather interesting 
from a juridical point of view. For the practice of having 
a subsidiary son where legitimate issue had failed was 
common to the Aryans as well as to the non-Aryans. 4 * * * And 
we venture to say that the same circumstances, the same 

1 Macnaghten’s Hindu Law, 9 Mayne’s Hindu Law and Usage 

Preface xxiii and p. 74, PP- 28 and 149. (1892). 

Collector of Madura v. Mootoo 4 “ There can, I t hink, be no doubt 

Bamalinga Sathupathy, 12 Moo. I. that if the Aryans brought the habit 

A. 397 (.1868): s.c. : 1 B.L.R. 1 (p.c.) : of adoption, they also found it there 

s.c. 10 W. II. 17 (P. u.), and s.c. in already ; and the non-Aryan races, 
the High Court 2 Mad. H.C.R. 206, at all events, derive it from their 

See Bhugwan Singh v. Bhuguian own immemorial usage and not from 

Singh 26 I.A. 153 (1899): S.C. 21 Brahmanical invention,”—Mayne’s 

yill. 412 (P.C.): S,c. 3 O.W.K. 454. 11. L, 9 (1892), 
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necessity, the same environments operated on the minds of 
the people, whether they happened to be in ancient India 
or in ancient Europe, in evolving the practice of having 
a sort of substitute son. In early ages a sonless father 
would naturally be anxious to procure a substitute for a son 
to support him in his old age, assist him in his sickness 
and maintain his property in his own family. Thus 
it would seem that this practice or custom of taking 
into the family a stranger to fulfil the duties of a natural 
son had its origin in secular rather than l'eligious necessity. 
The spiritual theory of adopting a son by one who has none 
“ for the sake of the funeral cake, water, and solemn rites, 
and for the celebrity of his name” 1 was too complicated 
for the early stage of humanity. In fact its secular origin 
was not only consonant with the early communal life of 
the primitive village communities, but is also clear from 
other facts, such as the absence of any religious ceremonies 
in connection with adoption amongst various peoples in 
different parts of India, notably Jats and Siks, (both Hindu 
and Mahomedan ) in the Punjab ; Jains in the North- 
Western Provinces; Tamils in Southern India; some'eastes 
in Western India, where their principal object in adopting 
is to find or appoint an heir. The desire for perpetuating 
or the celebrity of one's name does not certainly indicate a 
religious motive. Giving and taking are the operative parts 
of the whole ceremony of adoption and absolutely necessary. 2 
Even among the three superior classes dattam homam is 
not regarded as an essential ceremonial. It is notorious 
that among Sudras no religious ceremony is at all necessary 
to validate an adoption ; mere giving and taking are 
sufficient for its purpose. 

Of the various forms of subsidiary sons (as enumerated 
by Manu s ) most are now obsolete. Practically only one 

1 See Dattaka Chandrika i. § «,) ; 7 I. A. 250 p, 256, (1880). 

3 Dig. 297. * * Institutes of Manu, Chap. IX, 

* Mahashaya Shosinath Ghost', §§ 159 and 160. 
v, Srimati Krishna Soondari Bast, 
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form viz, Dcttiaha is in force now, Kntinia form is confined 
to Mithila and to the Nambudri Brahmans of Malabar 
only. There is another form prevalent in some parts 
of India known as dwyamushyayana . Of these three species 
of adoption we will consider the last first. 

The term Dioyamnskyayana is a compound word, 
and its root-meaning is ‘son of two persons/ 1 Originally 
the dwyamwhjayana was restricted to one description of 
adoptive son, viz., the Kshetraja j\ e, y the offspring of a 
wife by a kinsman or person appointed to procreate issue 
to the husband or the son of the wife. But the term is 
diverted from its original meaning and now signifies any 
adopted son retaining his filial relation to his natural father 
with his acquired relation to his adoptive parent,* * 

Like the Roman adoptio minus plena , a dwyammhya- 
yana remains in the family of his natural father but 
gains a right of succession to his adoptive father, 8 This 
double relationship may be the result of express agreement 
at the time of adoption between the adopter and the person 
willing to give his son for the purpose; or it may be 
established without any special contract as when a sonless 
brother adopts the only son of another brother. 

Sir William Macnaghten, in his work, 4 describes dwyamns* 
hyayana as a peculiar species of adoption where the adopted 
son still continues a member of his own family and 
partakes of the estate both of his natural and adopting father 
and so inheriting is liable for the debts of each. To this 
form of adoption the prohibition as to the gift of an only 
son does not apply. 8 It may take place either by special 
agreement that the boy shall continue son of both fathers, 

1 'JDvi 1 (two) + 'Amushya' (of * Strange’s H,L. Yol. I, pp. 
a person) + 'ayana? ( an affix 100, 101. 

signifying son). 1 Macnaghten’s H. L. Yol. I. 71. 

* ' Colebrooke’s Hindu Law 296 ; a See Raja JBaimun Chull Sing 
Strange’s Hindu Law Yol. 1.100 k v. Kwmdr Ghunshicm Sing, 2 
Vol* II. MS. Knapp 203 (m) [183'Ifi 
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when the son adopted is termed 1Vitya Dtvyamushyayana, or, 
otherwise, when the ceremony of tonsure may have been per¬ 
formed in his natural family, when he is designated Amtya 
Bwyamushyayana ; and in the latter case the connection 
between the adopting and the adopted parties endures only 
during the life-time of the adopted. His children revert 
to their natural family. 1 

As to the distinction of nitya or absolute, and amtya or 
temporary Bwyammbyayana Sir Thomas Strange says 
thus: " According as this double filial connection is 

consequential, or the result of agreement, the adopted is 
nitya or anitya, a complete or incomplete Dwyamwshyayana, 
though by some, this distinction is made to depend upon 
the adoption taking place before or after the performance 
of tonsure, in the family of the adopted ; the effect in the 
latter case, where the adopted is from a different tribe 
(gotra) being, that the adoption, so far from being permanent 
from generation to generation, continues during the life¬ 
time of the adopted only; his son, if he has one, returning 
to the natural family of the father.”* 

Mr. Ellis of Madras made the following remarks on the 
opiuion of the Pundit in llanmnunto Bhutloo v. Bkyrapah 
(June 9, 1808), where the question was whether Upanayana 
of the son of an adopted son should be in his adoptive or 
in his natural gotra :—“ Nitya dalfa is a son adopted 
from the same gotra, before or after the ceremony of tonsure; 
or a son adopted from a different gotra, before the tonsure; 
Anitya Aatta is a son adopted from a different gotra, after 
he has received the tonsure in his natural gotra. The 
performance of the tonsure is the cause of the temporary 
nature of the latter species of adoption.” 3 

Mr. Colebrooke says : f T am not aware of any authority 
for holding that the issue of au Anitya datta may be 

' See llaja Shimshere Midi 1 Fulton 75 (1837). 

V. Rani JJilraj JCoiuoar, 2 ’ Strange’s H. L. Vol. I. p. 100. 

S. D. gel. Rep. 169 (216) [1816]; * Strange's H.L. Vol. II. p. 123. 

Joymony Dansee v. Sibusomdry, 
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initiated in eithev family. An adoption which renders 
the party son of wo fathers {dtoyamushyayana) is not un¬ 
known to the law. (See Mitakshara on Inh, eh. i sec. x). 
But, in such case the issue remains in the same gotra, in 
which the son of two fathers received his Upanayana 
or initiation.” 1 * * 

The Allahabad High Court, upon consideration of the 
above authorities has, iu a very recent case, held that 
an adoption in the Nitya or absolute dwyamusJtyayaua 
form depends upon, and has its efficacy in, the stipulation 
entered into at the time of adoption between the natural 
father and the adoptive father, and does not depend upon 
the performance of any initiatory ceremony by the natural 
father.® 

Notwithstanding the opinion of the Pundits, 8 the 
dwyamwhgayam form of adoption is customary in the 
present age. The Anitya form of it may be said to be 
obsolete now; but the Nitya form in the shape of an 
adoption by one brother of the son of another brother 
is still prevalent. What is very strange is that though 
the Hindu text-writers are very much against the prin¬ 
ciple of giving in adoption the only or eldest son, an 
exception is made in the case of a sonless brother adopt¬ 
ing the only son of a whole brother. Mr. Sutherland 
lays down that an only son of a whole brother, if no 
other nephew exists for selection, must be adopted by his 
uncle requiring male issue, and is the son of two fathers. 4 * * * 
The Privy Council in Nilmadhab Doss v. Bishumber Doss ‘ 
recognized the principle of adoption of the eldest or only 
son of a brother by another brother as a clwyamushy ayana, 

1 Strange’s ILL. Vol. II. p. 122. (V.C.). See also Srimuti Urna Deyi 

* Beliari Lai v. Slab Ball, 26 v. Gocoolanmd Das JUahapatra, 

All. 47? <1904), 6 I. A. 40 (1878) : s. c. 3 Cal. 

* Strange's H.L. Vol. II. pp. 82, 687 (p. o.) : S. C, in the High 

118 . Court 16 B. L. R. 405 : 23 W. R. 

« Sutherland’s Synopsis II. 340 (1876) ; Chinna Gaundon r. 

13 Moo. I A. 86 (1869): b o. 12 Kumara Gaundon , 1 Mad, H. C. R. 

W.R. 29 (p c.) : s.c. 10 Sevestre 289 54, (1862) per Scotland C.J. at p.6,7. 
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i. a., son to both to his uncle and natural father ; and they 
held that such an adoption would not sever the connection 
of the child with his natural family. A similar view was 
expressed by the Allahabad High Court in a very recent 
case, to which we have already referred. Their Lordships 
said: “It seems to follow from this that if the gift is a 
qualified gift, as it is in the case of an adoption in the 
absolute dwyamnskyayana form, the son who is so adopted 
does not cease to have filial relation with his natural parents, 
nor is his relation generally with the family of his natural 
parent severed.” 1 And their Lordships held in this case 
that the natural mother of a Nitya dwyamushyayana did 
not, on account of such adoption, lose her right of suc¬ 
cession to her son in the absence of nearer heirs. 

Whether dim/ammh/ayana form of adoption prevails whether dwy. 
in Bombay is a question winch in tno Iijjut or. tlie oustr- j >reva ji tt 
vations of their Lordships in several reported cases may Bombay, 
be answered in the negative. Mr. Steele, no doubt, 
states that though an only son should not be given in 
adoption, an exception may be made in the case of such 
an adoption by his uncle.* * This certainly means a 
dwyamushgaycma. But the decisions of the High Court, 
barring a few early cases, have been uniform in condemning 
the adoption of an only son. In 1889 a itvA’i Bencn 
decided that the adoption of an only son was absolutely 
invalid and the doctrine of factum valet could not im¬ 
prove the situation. 3 Ranade J., in Busava v, Lwgaugaudaf 
(in which it was held that according to the custom of 
Lingayets in the districts of Dharwar and Bijapur the 
adoption of an only son was valid) in meeting the argument 
of the defence counsel observed thus “We may, however, 
observe in passing that the defendant s counsel sought to 
give an unwarranted enlargement of the doctrine of dmya- 

' Bi hari Lai v. Shib Lai, 20 All. * Raghupati v. Kruhiwji, 14 
treat p,478. (1904.) Bom. 249 (f.b.) [1889]. 

* Steel* pp. 45, 18:3, * l 9 Bc, “b 428 ^ 894/> ' 
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mtishyayana when he urged that it covered not only the 
cases of brother's sons, but brother’s grandsons also. 
This enlargement was sought to be justified by the ana¬ 
logy of the rule of Hindu law by which the existence of 
a son, grandson or great grandson bars the way to adoption. 
This analogy, however, is too far-fetched to be readily 
accepted. The original dwyamishyaymia son was a relic of 
the Niyoga form and as such this order of son is prohibited 
in Kaliyuga. (West and .Bidder 3rd. Edn. p. 8/0). 
Dwyammkyayana of the second and more modern form is 
still permitted, but Hao Saheb Mandlik lvas stated iu bis 
work that he bad not come across such adoptions in this 
Presidency (p. 506). Steele also (p. 183) lias slated that 
such adoption seldom takes place, the Madras Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut came to a similar conclusion in 1859. On 
the other hand, the learned authors of the Digest state 
that this form obtains in the Southern districts of this Presi¬ 
dency (West and Bulder, 3rd Edn. p. 898), and Steele 
also refers to certain castes where it is still in vogue, 
(n. 385). The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council lias 
recognized the existence of this form in the North-West 
Provinces ; and ’there are also some Bengal cases to the 
same effect.— Wooma Daee v. Gohdanund Dags, 3 Cal, 587. 
The presumption in the case of an adoption by a united 
brother would certainly be in favour of the son adopted 
being the son of two fathers. No such presumption can be 
made in the case of separated brothers, for the dwyammhya- 
//ana is not equally effective as the Dattaka son to secure 
the spiritual salvation of the person adopting.— SrimaH 
Uma Deyi v. Gokoolanund Bass, 5 I. A. 51 —as also of his 
natural father (West and Bulder, 3rd Edn. p. 899). 
It is, thus, not difficult to understand why this form of 
adoption should have become generally, if not altogether, 
obsolete in this Presidency. Even if it still exists, the 
best test of it is cither the proof of a special agreement, or 
evidence to the effect that the son inherited, or has a 
right to inherit, in both families. There is no such proof 
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of agreement in the cases relied upon, and only one or 
two instances were cited where the son appears to have 
succeeded to the estates of both his father and uncle, 

Who apparently were united. On this bye-issue accordingly, 
we find that the large bulk of the instances adduced on 
plaintiff’s behalf are not touched by this ground of exclu¬ 
sion, and that for the purposes of this suit we may 
safely leave it out of consideration, except in regard to, at 
the most, two out of the twenty-five cases in which the 
custom of adoption of an only son has been satisfactorily 
proved.”' 

From the above it would seem that dioya, m its?\yayunu is Where dvn/a 
not altogether obsolete in Bombay, at all events not in the 
Southern districts of the Presidency. And from the authe¬ 
ntic? discussed and cited in the above passage it is also 
dear that this form of adoption is also recognized in the 
North-West Provinces and Madras. Dr. Jolly says; fl I 
have been informed by Pundit Duudiraj of Benares, that in 
the N.W, Provinces also adoptions of the Dwyammhjayma 
type are very common now a-days, though express 
stipulations to that effect are as unknown as the term 
Dwycmushyayana.” l The Sadder Dewany Adawlnt held 
in a case brought in the City Court of Benares that a 
woman after her husband’s death was incompetent to 
give her only son in adoption as a dtoyamushynyana 
without authority previously given by her deceased 
husband.® 

It is an universal rule in Bengal and Benares that a Kvitiuui t 
woman is not competent to adopt a son or give away her 
son in adoption, without the permission of her husband 
previously obtained. But according to the doctrine ol Vach 
espdi, whose authority is recognized in Mithila, a woman 


3 Dubes Bud v, Uu v Hoy SIitfjh , 
l, S.% Sel, Rep, 320 (* *07) [1838], 


1 19 Bom. p, 454. 

* Dr. Jolly’s Tagore Law Lec¬ 
tures. (1833.) p. 166. 

17 
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cannot, even with the previously obtained sanction of her 
husband, adopt a son after lhs death in the Duttalca 
form; and to this prohibitory rule—says Sir William 
Macnaghten—may be traced the origin of the practice of 
adopting in the Kritima form which is prevalent in 
Mithila. 1 But this cannot be said to be the reason of the 
existence of this species of adoption among the Nambudri 
Brahmans in the West Coast of Malabar. For there a 
woman is competent to adopt without her husband’s 
consent. 2 Similarly a childless Brahman widow in Mithila 
may adopt a Kritima son without her husband’s per¬ 
mission. 8 

The Kritima form of adoption has no connection with 
any religions ideas. No particular ceremonies appear to be 
necessary to such an adoption. 4 Nor is there any restriction 
as to the age of the person to be adopted. The performance 
of Upctmyana in his natural family is no bar to the accept¬ 
ance of a boy in Kritima form. 6 The adoptee must be of 
the same class as the adopter and must consent to the adop¬ 
tion. 6 A Kritima son when adopted by a widow does not 
become the adopted son of her husband, even if the adoption 
had been permitted by him. The Krithna son will 
perforin his adoptive mother’s obsequies, and will succeed 
to his adoptive mother’s property and has no claim 
to that of the collaterals. Such son would not, by 
virtue of such adoption, lose his position in his own 
family. 7 


T 1 Macnaghten 97. 

1 Vamdwott, v. Secretary of 
State for India, 11 Mad. 157 at pp. 
174, 176.(1887,'. 

* 2 Macnagftteti 196. 

1 Kulte an Sint) v. Kir pa Sing, l 
8 .D. Bel« Rep. 9 (11), [17951. 

* 2 Macnaghten 196. 

« Ibid. 

■ Musst Shako Kocree r» Juga n 

Singh, S Sevestre Part IV 383 


(1867) : s. 0. 4 Wyman 121 : S. c. 8 
W. R. 155 ; Collector of Tirhoot v 
Ilnrropenhad Mohuut, 8 Sevesfcre 
Part IV 391 (foot note) (1867) : S.c. 
7 VV. E. 391 ; Mimt. Dcopvo v. 
Gowreenlinnher, 3 S. D. SeL Rep. 
307 (410) [1824] ; Musst, SaUtrem 
Dace v. But nr Glvim Sutputtee, 2 
S. I). Sei, Rep. 21 (26) [1812] ; 
Sutherland’s Synopsis, 
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In the Kritima form the consent of both parties is the 
only requisite. 1 So where a Mithila Brahman being on the 
point of death makes a verbal nomination of an absent person 
to be his adopted kritima) son, it was held that the adoption 
was not valid, because the proposal c be thou my sorri and the 
consent ‘1 agree to become thy son/ which are requisite in 
ratifying a contract of Kritima son ship were not complied 
with: the nominated son being absent at the time 
the offer was made by the dying adoptive father. An 
express consent of the person nominated for the adoption 
must be obtained during the life-time of the adoptive 
father. The offer to adopt is but the act of one of the 
contracting parties and, as being merely a proposal to 
enter into a contract, is insufficient by itself without 
the acceptance thereof or consent thereto by the other 
party.® 

In Baboo Rang it Sing v. Baboo Oblige Narain Sing B the 
Sudder Court has held that an elder brother cannot be tire 
Knrta pntra {Kritima) of a younger brother, for it is written 
in the Dattaka Mimansa, according to the doctrine of 
Sounaka, that an elder brother, an unele &c. cannot become 
a son, Sir William Macnaghten, however, says that the 
authorities cited by the law officers in that case related 
exclusively to the Dattaka form of adoption. On the 
authority of Keshuba Misra in the Dwaita Purisbishta, a 
man may adopt his own brother, even his own father. 4 A 
daughter’s or a sister's son may also be adopted, 5 A son 
of a brother, even though he be an only son, may be taken 


1 KuUean Sing v, Kirpct Sing, 
1 S.D. Sel. Rep. 9 (II) [1795.J 
8 Musst. Sutputtee v. Indni - 
nundJha, 2 S.D. Sel, Rep. 173 
(221) [1815] ; Durgojpal Singh v. 
Roopan Singh , 6 S.D. Sel. Rep. 271 
(340) [1839] ;■ Luehman .Lai y. 
Roojpun Lai Bkmja Gayal , 16 W, 
11 .179 (1871). 


Sel. Rep. 245 (315) 


a 2 S.D. 

[1877], 

4 See Macnaghten Vol. I. p. 76. 
a Oormn Dutt v, Knnhia Singh 
3 S. D. Sel. Rep 192 (145) [1822]; 
Chowdree Pur me war Dictt. Jka v 
Jlunoommi Dutt Hoy, 6 S. 1). Sel. 
Rep. 192 (235) [1837]. 
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as Kritima son. 1 But in Oomun Dull v. Knnhia $ing]i % it has 
been laid down that while a brother’s son exists, the adoption 
of any other individual as a son, either in the I) ait aka or 
Kritima form of adoption, is illegal. It seems the Pundits 
in this case founded their opinion on the texts of the DattaJca 
form of adoption. As a general practice any person may 
be adopted, with this restriction, that the adopted person 
must be equal in class or of the same tribe ns the adopter. 5 

It is not uncommon in Mithila for the husband to adopt 
one Kritima son and the wife another. If they jointly 
appoint an adopted son, the latter stands in the relation 
of son to both and is heir to the estate of both. But if the 
husband adopt one person and the wife another, they 
stand in the relation of sons to each of them respectively 
and do not perform the ceremony of offering oblations, nor 
succeed to the estate of the husband and wife jointly. 4 
The relation of Kritima son extends to contracting parties 
only : the son so adopted will not be considered the 
grandson of the adopting father’s father, nor will the 
son of the adopted be considered the grandson of his 
adopting father. 8 A Kritima son does not lose his rights 
of inheritance in his natural family but takes both in his 
own family and in that of his adopting parents. 6 

Kritima form of adoption prevalent in Jaffna is very 
similar to that prevailing in Mithila. Mr. Mayne says 
“there is the same absence of religious ceremonies, the same 
absence of any assumed new birth and the same right of 
adoption both by husband and wife, followed by the same 
result of heirship only to the adopter/’ 7 


' 2 Macuaghteu 197, case xyiii 
(1824). 

* 3 S.D. Sel. Rep. 192 (145)[1822]. 

* 2 Macnagbten 196 ; Musst Slta bo 
Koeree 'vJuqun Singh , 8 Se vest re. 
part IV 383 (1867) ; S.C. 4 Wyman 
121 : S.O. 8 W 11. 155. 

1 Sroenarain Rai v. Bhya Jha 


2 S D. Sol. Rep. 23 (29) at p. 27. 
(1312). 

;i Baboo Jcmvant Singh v Iholeo 
Chunky 25W.lt 255 (1876). 

' J Mmst. Bupoo v. GowreesmJier 

3 S.D. Set Rep. 410 (307) [1824]. 

1 Mayne’s Hindu Law and Usage 
p. 219. 1892 Etta.; TlmamUtw 
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How far a second adoption; while the first adopted son 
is existing*, is valid or sanctioned by usage formed the subject 
of decision in several cases. Among* the earliest cases, 
two that came before the S adder Dewany Ada win t are 
Skamchandra v. Narayani De'6i * l * * and Gauripenhad Rai v, 
Mnsst, Jymala * The first case decided that a second adoption 
was valid when the first adopted son had died without 
issue. In the second ease, a. man, having two wives, gave 
authority to each of them to adopt a son. One of them 
made the adoption. He himself, together with the other 
wife, afterwards made an adoption. And it was held that 
the two sons were entitled equally to inherit from the 
husband of their adoptive mothers. The first ease no doubt 
lias very little bearing on the point of double adoption, 
but the second case certainly assumes the validity of such 
adoption. The Judicial Committee considered these cases 
as well as various authorities, both Hindu and European, 
in a case which came from the Province of Madras. 8 The 
facts of the case were these : one Y together with his wife 
adopted a son, J. V took a second wife and together with 
her adopted E in the life-time of J. The Privy Council 
held that the adoption of R was invalid. This was followed 
by other Courts in India and also by the Privy Council 
in later cases. 4 

It should be noted that in the above Madras case, (the 
Bnngama case) though their Lordships of the Privy Council 
were unwilling to attach any value to the opinions of 
various Pundits examined in that case, as being more or 


Double adop¬ 
tion. ' 


ii. It may be noted that the Tamils 
of Jaffna adopt boys as well as 
girls. In this respect their custom 
resembles that of the Barmans. 
See Buddhist Customs infra ; 
under Adoption. 

1 I S. D. Bel. Bep. 209 (1307). 

f 2 S. D. Sel. Bep. 136 (171) 

[1814]. 

Bang aim v. Atcluma^ 4 Moo. I, 


A. 1 ( 1846 ): S.0.7W. R. 57. 

4 See Joy dm fide r Baie v. Bhy* 
mhohunder Baic, 2 Sevestre 575 
S. O : S. D. Decis 461 (1849 ); 
Sudanwul Mahapatter v. Bono- 
malee ) 1 Marshal 317 (1863) ; 
Gopeelal v. Muut. Chundrabalve 
Buhoqjee, I. A. 131 (1872} a c. 11 

B. L. R. 391; s. 0/19 W. II. 12, 
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less influenced by the parties, yet they had to admit that 
the opinion of the Pundits of the Northern Provincial 
Court as well as that of the Centre and Southern Division 
of the Courts, taken before the institution of that case on 
this question of double adoption was certainly “ as free as 
any opinion can be, from suspicion of undue influence, and 
in their opinion the second adoption is good and hath sons are 
equally entitled to inherit. Though the Rnngama case is 
supposed to have settled the point, yet we venture to submit 
that such adoption is sanctioned by the usage and custom 
of the people. 1 

As to the plurality of adoption amongst the Naikins, 
see infra. 

Double adoption may be successive or simultaneous, i.e., 
two sons adopted at the same clay and time, This latter 
form of dual adoption is also held to be invalid.'’ We should 
note that there is a slight difference between successive and 
simultaneous adoptions. In the former, the first adoption 
is valid and the second invalid : whereas in the latter, both 
the adoptions are invalid. Pheav J., sitting on the Original 
Side of the Calcutta High Court, decided the cases of 
Monemothonath Dey v. Onauthnath Dey, and Siddessory 
Dossee v. DnnjacJmrn Sett and in the first case exhaustively 
considered all the authorities. But in view of the decision of 
the Judicial Committee in the Rungama case, his Lordship 
could not accept any other interpretation of the authorities 
cited before him. So, as there was no express law or autho¬ 
rity on the point, his Lordship held that such simultaneous 


1 See Golapehuiuier Sastri’s Churn Sett , 2 Iiicl. Jur. ^. s. 22 

Taerore Lectures on Adoption p. 182 (1866): Gyanmidrarhunder LaUri 

se „ t. Kalapahar ITajee , 9 Cal. 50 

* See Mommathnath Day v. ( 1882): s. 0. in Privy Council 

Ondkhndmth Day, Bourke 189 Ahhoy Chrnd-m Dagehir. * *<&&<*' 

O S. April 20, 1866 : S. C in ap- har Hajeti , 12 Cal 40(> ( 188o ) ; 

r>eal 2 Ind. Jar. N. S. 24 ( 1865 ) ; Doorgasoondari Dossee v. Suren- 

Oiddesvrrg Dawn, v. Doorga dra Kisor Mai, 12 Cal. 686. (1886). 
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adoption was invalid. Apparently no evidence of custom 
was given at the trial. For, his Lordship said : “ It was 
stated by the defendants' counsel that the usage and 
custom of "Bengal gives a childless man the right to adopt 
one son in respect of each of his wives either simultaneous¬ 
ly or not; but, as 1 have already said, no such evidence as 
the Court considered admissible to establish a custom or 
usage was tendered during the trial.” 

Before we leave the subject of double adoption we 
may consider a widow’s power of second adoption. The 
earliest case on the point is Goumafh Chowdhree v. Amo- 
poorna Ghowtirain} In this case the Bengal Sudder Court 
held that where a widow was directed to adopt a son she 
could not adopt a second son if the first adopted son died. 
But the Privy Council in a very recent case from Madras 
disapproved the ruling laid down in the above case and 
held that the widow's authority to adopt was not exhausted 
by the first adoption and the adoption of a second boy after 
the death of the first was valid/ 1 The main factor for 
consideration in these eases is the intention of the husband. 
Any special instruction which he may give for the guidance 
of his widow must be strictly followed; where no such 
instructions have been given, but a general intention has 
been expressed to be represented by a son, effect should, if 
possible, be given to that intention. In the case under 
consideration the deceased Brahman placed no specific 
limitation on the power to adopt, his object being to secure 
spiritual benefit to himself and to continue his line. And 
their Lordships of the Privy Council approvingly quoted 
from the judgment of Mitter J., in Ram Soondnr Singh v. 
Snrhanee Dassee* passages bearing upon spiritual benefit and 
the performance of religious services necessary on different 
occasions for the good of the soul of the deceased father. 

1 S. D. Deci.s 332 (1852). 145 (1906) : s.C. IOC W.N. 921. 

9 KanmpalU Snryamrayam v, a 22 W.B, 121 (1874). 

Pucka Venkata llamam , 33 I. A, 
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The Jains are seceders from Brahmanical Hinduism 
a:ul their religious tenets have more affinity to the 
precepts of Buddhists than to those of the Brahmans. 
They do not accept the Vedas of the Brahmans and differ 
from the latter in their conduct towards the dead, omitting 
all obsequies after the corpse is burnt or buried, They 
have neither Tithi , nor SJiraddha . l They retain, however, 
many of the customs of orthodox Hindus. 2 In S/ieo 
Singh Jtai v. MussL Dak/cof the Allahabad High Court 
considered various authorities bearing upon Jain customs, 
commencing from 1833, and their Lordships held that it 
was not to be assumed that the Hindu law applied to the 
Jains. Though the Jains are termed “Hindu dissenters,” 
they have their own usage aud custom quite different from 
the normal Hindu law and usage of the country in which 
the property is located or the parties are residents. The 
adoption of tenets of another sect of Hinduism by some 
Jains will not necessarily affect the laws and customs by 
which the personal rights and status of the family were 
originally governed. As for instance, the custom which 
enables a Jain widow to adopt a son without the express or 
implied authority of her husband will not be affected by 
the conversion of the family to Vaishnavism. 4 

It is now settled that in the absence of a special custom 
or usage, the ordinary Hindu law will apply to the Jains. 
In Chotay Lall v. Ckunno Lctll 5 the Privy Council said 
that "the custom of the Jams, where they are relied upon, 
must be proved by evidence, as other special customs and 
usages varying the general law should be proved, and in 
the absence of proof the ordinary law must prevail.” * 

‘ See Abb<$ Dubois pp. ft <>2-3, 4 Munich Oka ml G deelm v. 

1817 Edn. Ward’s History of the Jagat Settani Pran Kumari Mbi, 

Hindus pp, 229-30, cited by Best 17 Cal. 5.1.8 (1889). 

J. at, p. 184 in Perm Amman/ v. 6 6 I, A. 15 (1878), 

Krulurnmmi 16 Mad. 182 (1892). 0 See also lt/Mal v. ChmHilal 

% 'BkagwndtJte v. Itujmaly Amlnmhet, \(\ Bom. 347 <1891 j ♦ 

10 Bom- MX B. 211 (18710. Jtarhrbl v. Mhfutn UU\ \\ All. 

* 6 N.W.U, (All.) 382 (1874), x>5 (i860). 
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The Calcutta. High Court, said: "The authorities are 
conclusive that unless a custom be proved to the contrary, 
Jains are governed by the Hindu law of inheritance and 
ordinarily the Mitakshara School of law would be the 
system of law applicable to them. In each ease there 
must be clear evidence to prove custom or usage which is 
invariably followed without question.” 1 * 3 

Doctrine of adoption prevails amongst the Jains 
though they do not believe the spiritual necessity or advan¬ 
tage of it. Adoption amongst them is absolutely of a secular 
character, and is generally governed by the Hindu law 
except in certain instances where special customs prevail. 8 
Giving and taking of a boy is the essential part of a 
valid adoption among the Jains and no religious ceremonies 
are necessary. 8 "Where a natural father executed a deed 
or elcrarnama in favour of the adoptive father and by it 
recited that he ( the natural father) had made over his 
third son to the sonship of the adoptive father, so that 
the latter might, whenever he would wish, fulfil the rites 
of adoption in accordance with the Shastrus and the usage 
of the country, and from that day the natural father would 
have no claim or right in respect of the son, the High 
Court held that this deed did not of itself operate to effect 
an adoption. It did not even amount to a giving and 
taking of the boy as it contemplated the subsequent per* 
fo nuance of the necessary rites. 4 * The age-limit of the 
adoptee may extend to 32 years. 8 But according to 
Holloway J., there is no limit of age among the Jains. 6 * 

There is no restriction to the adoption of a sister’s or 


1 itan M Koer v. PM Chand * Mandit, Koer v. Phool Chantl 

Lai, 2 C.W.N. 154 p. 158 (1897). Lai, 2 0. W. N. 154 < 1897). 

3 Sfteo Singh Mai v. Mw»t. 4 Maharaja Goviml Nath llay 

DaMo, 51. A. 87 (1878): s.C. 1 v. Gulal Chand, 5 S.D.Sel Rep 270 

All. 688 : S.C. iu the High Court 6 ( 322 ) [1833]. 

N.WJP. 882 (1874). “ Bitheurn v. Soojan , 9 Mad. Jur, 

3 Lakh mi Chand v. Gatto Bai, 21 cited in Shea Singh Bai v. 

8 All. 319 (188(1). Bal/hu, G ff,W.I\ 382 p. 402. 
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Usage of ad¬ 
option among 
Sarocfu of 
Alighnr. 


Among the 
Oswal Jains, 


i as 


daughter's son or mother's sister's son amongst the Jains. 1 
A sonless widow has the same power of adoption as her 
husband would have had if he chose to exercise it. She is 
competent to adopt without the sanction of her husband, or 
for that matter, of any other person.* 

By the usage of the sect of Sarogis in the Alighur 
district, who follow the Jain persuasion in contradistinction 
to the doctrines of the orthodox Hindu community, adop¬ 
tion at the age of nine years is valid, and, on the death of 
an adopted son without issne during the life-time of the 
adoptive mother, the further right of adoption vests in the 
widow and not in the mother.® The Privy Council has kid 
down, upon the evidence given in the case, that, according 
to the usage prevailing in Delhi and other towns in the 
North-Western Provinces, among- the Sarogi Agarwallas, 
a sonless widow has a right to adopt without permission 
from her husband or consent of his kinsmen, and may adopt 
a daughter’s son, who, on the adoption, takes the place of a 
son begotten. 4 

A widow of the Oswal Jain sect can adopt a sou with¬ 
out the express or implied authority of the husband.* In 
Maniok Chand Golecha v. Jay at Settaui Bran Kumari Bilti .,* 
it. was contended that the Omals and the Sarogis are not 
the same and therefore the customs and usages of the one 


1 Shoo Singh Bah v. Dahho, 6 
N. W. l\ 382 < 1874 ) ; LMmi 
Chand v. Oat to Bat , 8 All. 310 
( 1886 ). 

9 Maharajah Go r ind Nath liny 
v, Gulal Chand, 5 S.I). Sel.Eep. 276 
(322) [1833] ; Sheo Singh Bah v. 
DakhOy 6 N.W.P. 382 (1874); Lahml 
Chand v. Oat to Bai , 8 All, 319 
(1886) ; Munich Chand Golecha y. 
Jog at Settani PrmKumari Bibi, 
17 Cal", 518 (1889). 

* Mmt , Chhnnee Bale v, Mimt. 


Outtoo Bale , 5 N. W. P. Deeia. 
(Sel. case) 465 [1853]. 

4 Shoo Shinyh Bai v. Mus.st, 
Dahlia, 5 I. A. 87 (1878) : s.c. k 
All. 688 : 8. c. in the High Court 6 
N, W. P. (All.) 382 ( 1874). 

3 Munich Chand Golecha v. 
Jagat Settani Bran Kumari Bibi , 
17 Cal. 518 (1889) * Govind Nath 
Bay y, Gulal Chand, 5 S. D. Sel, 
Rep. 276 ( 1833 ). 

* 17 Cal. 518 (1880), 
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should not be regarded as precedents for the others. But 
their Lordships were of opinion that the term Sarogi was 
synonymous with Jains 1 and the decisions in other eases 
were based on a custom prevalent among the Jains and not 
as peculiar to any tribe or caste* “This appears to be clear/’ 
say their Lordships, “from the analysis which is given in 
the judgment of the High Court, of the evidence upon 
which they found the custom proved. The parties in the 
present case admittedly came from the North-Western 
Provinces, and we think, therefore, that this case, like 
Govind Nath Ray v. Gulal Qhand? constitutes strong 
evidence in favour of the custom pleaded by the respondents/ ’ 
And further on their Lordships say: “We think, that 
the oral evidence taken in this case coupled with the judicial 
decisions in Govind Nath Ray v. Gulal CJtand > and Sheo 
Singh Rai v. Dakho establishes the existence of a custom 
among the Jain Oswals, under which a widow may adopt a 
son to her husband even in cases where he has not conferred 
upon her an express authority to adopt,' £ 


Adoption among Jains in the Bombay Presidency is, by Jains in the 


custom, regulated by the ordinary Hindu law, notwith¬ 
standing their divergence from Hindus in matter of reli¬ 
gion. Hindu law does not allow any one but the widow 
to act vicariously for the man to whom the son is to be 
affiliated. The widow is a delegate either with express or 
implied authority, and cannot extend that authority to 
another person, so as to enable him to adopt a son to 
her husband after her decease. Not only a giving 


Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. 


1 The word Sarogi seems,to be 
a corruption of the Sramfais i.e. 
secular Jains ; Yatis being the 
term for Jain ascetics. The secular 
Jains are mostly Vaisyas and in¬ 
cludes various sects, such as Osw¬ 
als, Agarwals, Parwars &c.—Sec 
Colebrooke’s observations on the 


sect of Jains, Asiatic Researches 
Vol. IX p. 287. Dr. Wilson’s 
Works Vol. I, p. 276. Hunter’s 
Statistical Accounts of Bengal Vol. 
XVI. p. 207. Golapchunder Sastri’s 
Tagore Law Lect. 1888. 

• 6 S S.D. Sel. Rep. 276 (1863). 
s 17 Cal. 535. 
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Marwadi 
Jains of 
Ahmadnagar .* 
alleged cus¬ 
tom of adop¬ 
tion where 
both adoptive 
parents dead. 


but an acceptance by the man or his wife oi widow, 
manifested by some overt act, is necessary to constitute 
an adoption by Hindu law. 1 

In Bkagvandas Tejmal v. TtajmaP it was alleged that there 
was a custom amongst the Marwadi Jains, both at Ahmad* 
nagar and in Marwar, of adoption where both adoptive 
parents were dead. One A B died without leaving any 
natural born issue and without adopting any child, His 
wife, who survived him, resolved, shortly before her death, 
on adopting the son of C D ( a brother of A B ), but did 
not live to carry her intention into effect. After her death 
0 D and E P (another brother of A B), with the assent of 
the Punch or senior members of their community, went 
through a ceremony of giving the boy in adoption to the 
deceased A B and his wife and an instrument of agree* 
raent wholly founded upon that adoption was executed by 
E P to C D, and affected to deal with the property 
moveable and immoveable of A B. Westropp C. J., after 
laying- down the proposition which should govern a Jain 
adoption in the Bombay Presidency as stated above, went 
on considering the evidence adduced in the ease in support 
of the alleged custom and observed: “ Some of them 
(witnesses) speak generally, as to the custom, but as already 
stated, it is to the specified instances that a Court of 
Justice pays most attention. And this is particularly so, 
where, as here, not a single yati or pundit or priest or other 
expert in the lore of the Jains or of Brahmans has been 
called to prove the alleged custom. The witnesses are chiefly 
shopkeepers, or cloth-sellers or gomodhcus. There does not 
appear to be a man of learning amongst them. They una 
voce admit that they cannot point to any authority in the 
book of the Jain sect which supports the alleged custom, 
nor do they pretend that it has ever been judicially 

' Bhagmndeu Tejmal v. Amara v. Makadaganda, 22 Bom. 
Itajmal, 10 Bom. H. C. R. 241 416(1890). 

(1873) ; Bulihab v. C/mnial • 10 Bom. H. C. It. 241 (1873), 
Ambushet , 16 Bom. 347 (1891) ; 
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recognized. There are in the whole body of evidence, to 
which our attention has been directed, only four specified 
instances of such adoption and of these the most ancient is 
one which occurs about 22 years ago, and one of the four 
breaks down, inasmuch as the widow of the adoptive father 
was living when the adoption is alleged to have taken place. 

There are then but three perfect instances established in 
proof, and of those, the most remote happened less than 
quarter of a century ago. It is impossible to regard such 
cases as proof of an ancient, still less of au immemorial 
custom unsupported as they are, by a single text from any 
book of authority amongst the Jains themselves or amongst 
the Hindus at large or by any pundit, yati, priest or other 
expert.” 1 So the adoption in this ease was held invalid and 
the instrument of agreement fell together with it. 

In Peria Ammani v. KrishnasamP the custom of adoption, Among Jains 
among Jains of Southern India was fully considered. 

There the question for consideration was whether a Jain 
widow can validly adopt without authority of her husband 
or consent of his kinsmen. Such an adoption according to 
Hindu law is certainly invalid. The Jains, as we know, 
are generally governed by ordinary Hindu law except where 
they set up special custom and clearly establish it. In this 
case the onus lay on the party seeking the declaration that 
the adoption in question is valid. As there was nothing to 
show that the parties in the suit are other than natives 
of Southern India whose ancestors have been converted to 
Jainism, and who have, in common with the orthodox 
Hindus, retained many customs and practices of the latter, 
they were required to prove by unimpeachable testimony 
that such adoption was sanctioned by custom. The party 
alleging such custom, however, failed to substantiate it. 

The learned Judges distinguished the case of Jiithcurn 
Lailah v. Spojnn Null? in which Holloway J., decided the 

1 I bid p. 868. • 0 Mad. Ind. Jur. 21 (1878). 

* Iff Mad. 182 (1892 ). 
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question the other way. With reference to this case Best J., 
said : “ It is to be observed that from the names 

of the parties to that suit, it is clear that they were 
immigrants from the north, and it may be that their 
ancestors seceded from the orthodox Hinduism centuries 
before the text of Yasistita ‘Let not a woman give or accept 
a son unless with the assent of her husband* became a part 
of the Hindu law. But there is no reason whatever for 
supposing that the parties to the present suit are other 
than natives of South of India whose ancestors have been 
converted to Jainism.” 1 

In Bengal. There are, however, cases in which adoptions by a 

Jain widow without the authority of her husband or con¬ 
sent of his kinsmen have been upheld on proof of special 
custom.® In a recent case the Calcutta High Court on the 
basis of the aforesaid cases, held upon the evidence, partly 
of judicial decisions, and partly of testimony, that a sonless 
Jain widow was competent to adopt a son to her husband 
without his permission or the consent of his kinsmen. 
This case further laid down that in this respect there was 
no material difference in the custom of the A gamed 
Chormoal, Khandwal and Oswal Sects of the Jains; and 
that there was nothing to differentiate the Jains of Arrah 
from the Jains elsewhere. 8 

It should be noted that judicial decisions recognizing the 
existence of a disputed custom amongst the Jains of one 
place are very relevant as evidence of the existence of the 
same custom, amongst the Jains of another place unless 
it is shown that the customs are different; and oral evidence 
of the same kind is equally admissible. There is nothing to 


1 16 Mad. p. 192. 

* Maharajah Gvvind Nath Hay 
v. Gnlal Chand , 5 S. I). Sel-Beport 
276 (1833) ; Shea Slrujh Hal v. 
Mnsst . I)ahho y 6 W. 1\ Hep. 
882 (1874) : 8 . 0 . in P. 0 . 5 I. A. 


C. L. K. 193 ; Latmfmi Chand v, 
Gatto Ba i , 8 All. 319 j Manx oh 
Chand Golecha v, Jag at Settani 
Pram, Kvinari JBibi , 17 Cal. 518 
(1889). 

* Hamah Pen! tad v. Maindil 


87 (1878) : s. C. I All. 688 : s. C. 2 27 Cal. 879 (1899). 
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limit the scope of the antiquity to the particular locality 
in which the persons setting up the custom reside. 

Gyawals are a, sect of Brahmans residing in the district 
of Gya. There exist, amongst them, peculiar and loose 
customs in regard to adoption and in particular that, 
although adoption of a son may he made so as to give 
him rights of succession to his adopting father, this will 
not necessarily sever his connection with his own natural 
father or bis family. In the district of Gya there are 
many places of sanctity connected with ancient Buddhism, 
and the Gyawal Brahmans have the privilege of acting as 
guides to the pilgrims who visit these places, and thereby 
make considerable sums; and by adoption into different 
families facilities are given for the acquisition of property, 
without severing the adopted son’s connection with his 
own family. 1 With regard to this loose practice of adoption 
prevalent amongst the Gyawals we reproduce certain 
observations made by the Subordinate Judge in the lower 
Court and quoted by their Lordships of the Privy Council : a — 
“Even a person who gets another’s property by gift assumes 
the surname of his donor and calls himself as his adopted 
son. This loose practice had its origin in order to induce 
the pilgrims of his donor to acknowledge the donee. These 
form the bulk of their (Gyawals’) property and the greatest 
source of income of these Gyawals. In adoption even, 
they adopt anybody quite contrary to Hindu law. They 
adopt daughter s and sister s sons, and only sonand widows 
even adopt without their husband’s authority previously 
given. From vvliat time such practices arose does not 
appear from the evidence; but apparently from the decline 
of the Gyawal dynasty. These people are found in Gya 
alone, and their marriages etc., arc conhned to this place. 
The fabulous 1484 families of Gyawals have now dwindled 


1 La dim an Lai Chuuidhry v. at p. 55 (1894). 

Kanhya Lai Muwar, 22 I.A, 51 2 Ibid pp, 55-50, 
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to 200 or 300. Hence every one, more for the pilgrims 
than for their properties, makes such gifts or adoption in 
favour of those whom he or she loves, and the donees call 
themselves adopted sons. This practice also does away 
with escheats/' 

In Musst. Jjuclinii Dai Molmlain v. Kissen Lall Pahari 
Mahaton Gaj/al , l the plaintiff set up a special practice pre¬ 
vailing amongst the Gyawal community at Gaya, according 
to which when a Gayal priest dies childless, he is succeeded 
by his widow. As women cannot have their feet worshipped 
by pilgrims, she (the widow) takes a son in adoption in order 
that he may get his feet worshipped by the clientele of 
her family for her own immediate benefit and ultimately 
for the benefit of the adopted son, who upon her death, 
takes by inheritance her estate as well as the estate of her 
husband. The plaintiff further alleged that according to 
the practice and usage prevalent amongst the Gyawals a 
son so adopted may he dismissed for misconduct and 
replaced by another. The son adopted in this case was 
a married man, twenty-four years of age and already a 
father. It was held that the so-called adoption was neither 
a ilattalca nor a kritima form of adoption and further as 
the special custom supporting such adoption was not 
proved, their Lordships declared the adoption as invalid. 
It may be noted, however, that the Subordinate Judge has 
held that a sonless Gyawal widow can, by custom, adopt a 
son even though he may have previously been invested with 
the sacred thread and married, but there was no custom by 
which an adoption so made could be cancelled in case of 
disobedience and general misconduct on the part of the 
adopted son. Upon appeal, however, the District Judge 
found that the custom of adoption set up by the parties was 
not established by evidence and the High Court said that 
they were bound by the finding of the District Judge that 
the custom alleged had not been established. 


'lie. w, N. 147 (190t>) : S. C, 4 C. L, j, 537, 
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The Naikins or Dancing girls are a class of abandoned 
women, attached to pagodas or temples in Madras and 
Western India. They are also called dasis or devadasis. 1 As 
a rule they do not marry and are supposed to consecrate their 
life to the services of the gods or goddesses of their respective 
temples. But they, as a class, practise prostitution which, 
it may be noted, is recognized by Hindu law and usage and 
consequently the existence and continuance of such a class 
of temple-dancers have been condoned by the public, 
These Naikins in order to perpetuate their class and alsi 
with a view to secure heiresses for their estates are in the 
habit of taking minor girls as adopted daughters who, as 
they grow up, follow the profession of their adoptive 
mothers. But Hindu law does not sanction the adoption of 
girls, as that would bo opposed to the very purpose and 
theory of adoption. 

Adoption of girls among the Naikins is purely of 
secular origin and has not the remotest connection with 
spiritual motive. It requires no particular ceremonies to 
be performed on the occasion; recognition alone being 
sufficient. 21 As to how girls are made Naikins, we take 
the following from Steeled law and Custom of Hindu 
Castes:— { In the caste or profession of dancing girls, 
girls of beauty and accomplishments are made Naikins 
by the ceremony of applying mi see (a powder made of 
vitriol) to their teeth; oardamums are distributed to the 
guests; turmeric is put on the girTs person; after which 
a religious ceremony is performed in honour of the gods or 
Peers. The members of the caste are feasted, the “misee” 


Adoption by 
the Naikins 
or Dancing 
girls. 


’ “The word l dasV iri its ordinary 
and accepted signification.meai is a 
dancing girl in a pagoda. The Tamil 
expression means ‘the slave of 
dew' (gods). The dancing girls 
arc admitted as dmU alter a certain 
ceremony in the temple called the 
tying of lotto, or thali. This has 

10 


been put a stop to sincotho passing 
of the Indian Penal Code.”—Vide 
Midtvkannu v. Par mam m J, 12 
Mad. 214 p. 210 (1888). 

4 Venhitactwllmn v. Venkata- 
mommy , Mad, Deck (1850) p. 65 ; 
Steele’s Law and Custom of Hindu 
Cantos £>.*186* 
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is applied by several Naikins, oue of whom, of hereditary 
office and repute in caste, takes the girl on her lap, and 
presents her with a Saree. A girl of another caste may be 
made aNaikin. In general, expense is incurred by obtaining 
the sanction of creditable Naikins. The mime of a daughter 
precedes that of a paluk-feanya or adopted girl.” 

As regards the validity of an adoption of a girl by 
■a Hindu we have a distinct decision of the Bombay 
High Court, where it has been held that the adoption of a 
daughter by a Brahman is invalid under the Hindu law. 1 
Knowing the object and purpose of a Hindu adoption 
and having iu view the dictum of the Sliastras i( Males 
only need sons to relieve them from the debt due to an¬ 
cestors” 5 * * and in the absence of any authorities 8 in support 
of such adoption, the Court could not have come to any 
other conclusion. The question of custom was not raised 
in the case. 

Though it is well-known that the adoption of daugh¬ 
ters among prostitutes and dancing-girls is practised too 
frequently and sanctioned by immemorial usage of the 
class or caste, yet the question of the validity of such 
adoption did not come for decision of a Court of Law 
until the year 1818, when the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
had to determine the point incidentally in llencower Bye 
v. Bausco'iver Bye* There, the Court, on the basis of the 
opinion of the Court Pundit, who, in answer to question 
inferred to him by the Court, said that there was no such 
instance of the adoption of a daughter to inherit by 


' (fanyahci v. An«nt, IB Horn. 
000 <1888). 

9 Oolebrook’s Digest Bk. \ r . T, 
278 Comm. 

* Jagannath says that only a 
male can be adopted and not u 
female.— Yyaxa ha ra M mju k h a 

Chap. IV, s, v. Para. v. 

“Adoption of a daughter is not 
warranted by any, Smriti. It is 


supported only bv some Furanic 
instances”—See 18 Bom, 680. 

Nunda Pandit was in favour of 
adoption of daughters on the basis 
of peculiar spiritual benefit deriv¬ 
ed from the gift of a daughter in 
marriage and from daughter’s sou. 
See Golapcbunder Sastri’s Tagore 
Law Lee. (1888) p. H4. 

* 2 Morley’s Digest 
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Hindu law, rejected the plea of (adoption. It should be 
noted that there was no pleading of special custom in the 
ease and the so-called adoption was found to be without 
any actual ceremony: the adoptive mother having taken 
the girl when a mere child in her family and having 
always treated her as her daughter who also followed her 
adoptive mother's profession. It was not contended that 
such adoption was in accordance with the usage and 
custom prevalent among the prostitutes. 

In Madras there is a body of decisions on the subject, 
extending over a period of more than half a century. 
The latest decisions on the point declare such adoption by 
the Naikins as invalid since they are made with criminal 
intention vi&. } prostitution of minor girls, and thus trans¬ 
gressing the express legislation, i.e., the provisions of sees. 
37SI and 373 of the Indian Penal Code. It would seem, 
however, that the giving and accepting of a minor girl 
for adoption by a dancing woman is not per se an illegal 
act: but it becomes so if the specific intent which makes 
the act criminal is established. One of the latest cases 
on the subject is Kamalakshi v. Ramasctmi Che Hi , l decid¬ 
ed by Best and Subramania Ayyar JJ.. The former review¬ 
ed all the cases on the point in a well-considered judgment, 
and came to the following conclusion : “There is thus 
authority for the following positions (i) that the institution 
of dancing women cannot be ignored by the Courts, (it) 
that adoption by such women is not necessarily illegal. 
And (referring to Q, JR. v, Ramanna * *), this case is also 
authority for the position that if the adoption was made 
with the intention of training the child to a life of prosti¬ 
tution, the act would be criminal/'* 

In a later case, where the adoption took place in 
1871 \i.e, subsequent to the Indian Penal Code, which 
came into force in 1861), when the girl was six 



In Madras. 


1 19 Mad. 127 (1895). 

• 12 Mad. 273. 


19 Mad pp. 136-137, 
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years old, and was made with the intention of bringing 
her up to practise prostitution even during her minority, 
it was held that such adoption was invalid. 1 But where 
adoption took place prior to the coming* into force of the 
Indian Penal Code, it was regarded as valid. 2 * We should 
mention here that the view, viz., the Courts should not re¬ 
cognize an institution such as that of dancing girls, the 
object of which is prostitution, and the gain to be derived 
from that source, was expressed in one of the earliest 
Madras cases. 8 But with reference to this case Best J., says 
“it is open to question whether Chinna Ummayyi v. Tegarai 
Chetii has not been overruled by a subsequent decision 
reported in the same volume, Kama lam v. Saciagopa Sami . 4 * 
No doubt the hitter case was sought to be distinguished 
from the former on the ground of its including a claim for 
honours and income as appurtenant to the hereditary office 
of dancing girl which plaintiff was seeking to recover ; but 
as observed by Muttiisami Ayyar J., in Venkn v. Makalinga* 
*it is not clear how, if the custom which is the source of the 
hereditary right to the office is an immoral custom, the 
existence of an endowment or emolument makes a differ¬ 
ence and removes the legal taint in the source of the 
right'” 6 

The view expressed in Chinna UmmayyTs ease 
found some support in the dicta of West J., in Mathura 
Naikin v. Em Naikin / who held that adoption by the 
Naikins cannot be recognized by Courts of law and confers 
no right on the person adopted. His Lordship further 
observed that an adoption by a woman presupposes a hus¬ 
band to whom she adopts as her representative, and a 
Naikin, while she remains a Naikin, can have no husband. 

1 Sanjivi v, JalajakM, 21 Mad. Chetii, 1 Mad 168 (1876). 

229 (1897). 4 1 Mad. 356 (1878) 

2 Venhu v. Mahalbnga, 11 Mad, * 11 Mad, 393 (18.88). 

393 (1883); Muttu Karmu v. e Kamalakshi v. Ramammi Cfietti^ 

Paramasami , 12 Mad. 214 <1889). 19 Mad, 127, p. 136 (1895). 

* Chinna Umingy i v. Tegarai 7 4 Bom. 545 (1880). 
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So a Naikin cannot adopt at all, The latest Bombay case 
about the Naikitis is Tara Naikin v, Nana Lahlwmn / 

There Sargent C. J,, referred to the decision in Mathura 
Naikin as having been disapproved of by the Madras High 
Court in Venkn v. Malta Hugo 1 and observsd as follows :— 
u In Mathura Naikin West J., speaking of temple dancers 
says it is a question c whether in such circumstances the 
endowments enjoyed by such guilds of women ought to be 
recognized and protected by the law without a reform of 
their essential constitution/. However in Kam at am v. 

Sadagopa Sami 8 such endowments were recognized. Now 
the existence of dancing girls in connection with temples is 
.according to the ancient established usage of the country 
and this Court would; in our opinion; be taking far too 
much upou itself to say that it -is so opposed to the i legal 
consciousness' of the community at the present day 
as to justify the Court on refusing to recognize existing 
endowments in connection with such an institution." The 
lower court in this case rejected the claim of the plaintiff 
(who, as the adopted daughter of a dancing girl, attached to 
a temple, sued to redeem and to have her right to manage 
the mam lands assigned as the remuneration for the temple 
office recognized), on the ground that the adoption could 
not be recognized by the Civil Court. The High Court 
reversed the decree and ordered a retrial having regard to 
the above remarks. 

Where a prostitute, not a Naikin, adopted a girl of Adoption by 
thirteen years of age as her daughter and by a will left all a P r08titute * 
her property to the adopted daughter so that the latter could 
perform the former’s funeral ceremonies and inherit her 
property, and where there was nothing to show that she 
contemplated the girl following the profession of a prosti¬ 
tute, the Court held that such adoption was valid, and 


1 14 Bom. 90(1889). 

* 11 Mad. 393 (1888), 


* 1 Mad. 356 (1888), 
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that the adopted daughter was entitled to the property 
under the will. 1 * * 

Double or simultaneous adoption may be contrary 
to the doctrine of Hindu law, but it has been found that the 
custom obtaining among* dancing girls in Southern India 
permits plurality of adoption. In Mnttu Kannu v Parama- 
sami '* a dancing woman adopted first one daughter and 
subsequently, in the life-time of the latter, adopted another 
daughter. The question for decision was whether such 
custom ought to be recognized as having the force of law in 
the class in which it obtained. Their Lordships referred to 
Fenho v Mahalinga 8 where a Naikin, in South Canara, 
affiliated three girls and a boy and all four lived together as 
a joint family till 1849, when a partition of their joint 
property was decreed between them in equal shares. It 
would seem that in this partition suit, at least, such adoption 
was considered valid. But subsequently when one of the 
adopted girls (call her T) died in 1880 leaving certain 
property and one of the surviving sisters (call her Y) sued 
to recover T ; s estate from T'*s uterine brother, the Court 
held that though the adoption of a daughter by a Naikin 
can be recognized by the Civil Courts, there being no 
warrant for plurality of adoption in the analogies of Hindu 
law and no special custom hiving been proved , Y could not 
claim T's estate. In Muitu Kaunv/s case, however, there 
was the undisputed evidence of custom of the caste or class, 
and the adoptions in question took place before the Indian 
Penal Code came into force. So their Lordships held that 
according to the custom obtaining among dancing women 
in Southern India plurality of adoption was valid and 
conferred the rights and status of a daughter on the 
adopted girls. The same question arose in Sanjivi v. 
JalajahsU . 4 There the plaintiff sued to recover a moiety 

1 Manjamma v. Sheshgiri Hurt , * 11 Mad. 303 (1888). 

2C Bom. 401 (1002). * 21 Mad. 229 (1897). 

» 12 Mad. 214 (1.888). 
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of the property left by a deceased dancing woman who 
had adopted successively the defendant and the plaintiff* 
But as the adoption of the plaintiff was found to be invalid, 
on the ground that it was done with the criminal intention 
of bringing her up to practise prostitution even during her 
minority, the Court did not go into the second objection 
to the validity of the adoption, viz., that there was no 
sufficient proof of local usage sanctioning a second adoption 
by a dancing girl during the life-time of a daughter 
previously adopted. So the position is this : plurality of 
adoption by the Naikins is good if authorized by caste or 
local custom ; but if such adoption is made with criminal 
intent, it will be illegal and invalid. 

We have already noticed that by Kuladiav of the 
family an adoption, may not be permitted. 1 In Paid 
Fandravan Jelman v. Patel Manilal Chmilal , 3 a 
custom prohibiting* a widow from adopting a son was 
set up. The Subordinate Judge held that there existed 
among the Kadwa Kunbi caste of Amedabad such a caste 
usage forbidding a widow to adopt without the express 
consent of her husband. He did not record a distinct 
finding on this point but said that he was inclined to 
believe in the existence of such a caste usage, on the 
ground that in Borrodaile's collection of caste rules it 
was said that Kadwa Kunbis at Surat could not adopt; 
that the oral evidence on the record showed that a widow 
of the Kadwa Kunbi caste could not adopt without the 
express authority of her husband; that the defendant's 
pleader admitted that with the exception of two cases no 
other instance had occurred in the Kadwa Kunbi caste; 


1 See Family Customs mpm. Rajab \\ llajemae Batts, 12 I, A. 72 
Bishnath Suujib v. Ram (Jkitrn (1884). 

IMitjmodur, (5 S. D. Beets. 20 2 15 Bom. 565 (1890), 

(1850); Fatiirtdm Deb Italhit 
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lastly, that it was highly probable that there would he such 
a custom in a caste in which widows freely contract Nairn 
marriages and would be able by adopting to frustrate (he 
Hindu Widows* Marriage Act XV of 1856. The Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge also admitted in evidence under s. 33 (4) of 
the Indian Evidence Act a statement signed by several 
hundred witnesses to the effect that a widow of the Ivadwa 
Kunbi caste could not adopt without the express authority 
of her husband. As this statement was illegally admitted 
and was therefore inadmissible to prove the alleged custom, 
the High Court remanded the case for a clear finding on 
the following issue :—Whether, according to the custom 
or caste usage of the Kadwa Kunbi caste of Ahmedabad, 
the adoption by a widow was forbidden without the express 
consent of her husband. The finding of the Subordinate 
Judge on the issue was in the negative. Sargent C. J., said : 
“ Although the spiritual efficacy of adoption is probably 
not much regarded by the members of the Kunbi castes, a 
caste custom prohibiting widows from adopting is one which, 
before the Court can give judicial effect to it, ought to be 
established by very clear proof that the conscience of 
the members of the caste had come to regard it as for¬ 
bidden. That evidence, we think, was not forthcoming 
in the present case. The statements of two hundred and 
two witnesses called by the plaintiff doubtless show that it 
has not been the practice in the caste for widows to 
adopt; but it also shows there has been no caste resolution, 
forbidding such adoption. At the same time the evglence 
establishes that there have been, as a matter of fact, two 
adoptions by widows, so far back as 1881, and 1883, without 
any caste protest against them ; and that the latter of 
these adoptions was actually impugned in Court, but nothing 
was stated at the time as to its being contrary to caste 
custom—and, lastly, that the adoption in question was 
attested by sixteen patels of the caste, which could scarcely 
have taken place had there been a well-established custom 
forbidding such an adoption. This evidence, as a whole, 
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leads, we think, to the conclusion that, in the language of 
Mr. Mayne, ( a uniform and persistent usage had not 
moulded the life of the caste/ It is also to be observed that 
this particular caste is not mentioned in Borrodaile’s Caste 
Customs when alluding to other Kunbi castes of Gujarat in 
connection with such a custom. * n So the plaintiffs suit 
was dismissed as the alleged custom was not proved. 

Similarly in another case the Privy Council, in concur¬ 
rence with the findings of the lower courts, held that a 
custom alleged to exist in the Hindu caste of Chudasama 
Garnett Garasias of Ahmedabad in Bombay prohibiting 
adoption was not proved. Their Lordships observed : “The 
evidence adduced to show that adoption is forbidden by the 
custom of the caste consists entirely of what is said by a 
number of witnesses, who say that if a man dies leaving a 
widow and no son, the widow cannot adopt a son and that 
no custom to adopt is recorded. But it appears that there 
are no written rules as to custom. Some instances to prove 
the statements made by the witnesses are adduced; but as 
pointed out by the Subordinate Judge they are all explicable 
on other grounds than the existence of alleged custom/”* 

In Gujarat and in the Marathi country a Hindu 
widow may, without the permission of her husband and 
without the consent of his kindred, adopt a son to him 
if the act is done by her in the proper and hondjicle per¬ 
formance of a religious duty and neither capriciously nor 
from a corrupt motive/ Parke J., said : “ According to 
the native text-writers, it seems to be clear that the strict¬ 
ness of that law an adoption by a widow after her 

husband's death, without any authority from him is invalid) 
has been in many districts, relaxed or modified by local 
usage; and the opinion of the Shastris, as published in 
Mr. Borrodaile’s Bombay Reports, is very strong to show 
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1 P. V. Jehuan v. 1\ M , Gkwd* 
lot , 16 Bom. 470 p. 476 (1891). 

* Verabh'ii Ajubkai v. Bai 
MiCtfKh 60 I,A. 231 (1903) ; 8.C, 
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that in the Marhatla States, to the West of the Peninsula, 
the law does not require ang. such authority to render the act 
valid.”' But the adoption must not have been expressly 
forbidden by the husband, and must not have the effect of 
divesting an estate already vested in a third person. 4 A 
widow has implied authority from her husband to adopt 
even though her husband be a minor. Where a widow 
adopts there is a presumption that she has performed the 
duty from proper motives and the onus lies heavily on him 
who seeks to set aside the adoption on the ground of 
corrupt motive. 8 An elder widow has the power to adopt a 
sou to her deceased husband without the consent of a 
younger widow. Sir Richard Couch said : “ It would seem 
to be unjust to allow the elder widow to defeat the interest 
of. the younger by an adoption against her wish. But on 
the other hand, if an adoption is regarded as the perform¬ 
ance of a religious duty and a meritorious act to which the 
assent of the husband is to be implied wherever he has 
not forbidden it, it would seem that the younger widow 
is bound to give her consent, being entitled to a due pro¬ 
vision for her maintenance ; and if she refuses, the elder 
widow may adopt without it.’ 4 

In the Dravicla country a Hindu widow may, without 
having her husband’s express permission, adopt a son to 
him, but she must be duly authorized hy his kindred to do 
so. In the case of an undivided family the requisite 
authority to adopt must be sought within that family and 
cannot be given by a single, separated and remote 
kinsman. 6 


H.C.K. 181 p. 192 (1868), 

5 The Collector of Madura y. 
Moot tot/ Ramalhitia Sethiqxith v/, 
12 Moo LA. 397 : Sri f i rad a 
Praia jmi llayhumila Deo v. Sri 
Jtrozo Ki Micro Putt a Deo, 1 Mad, 
09 [1873], 


i U((jo Ita 'no rut ( 'hull Sniff h v. 
Kooouir Chens ham Sittffh , 2 Knapp 
203 p. 221 (1834). 

* Patel Vandrctvttn Jehixan v, 
Patel Manilal Chv/rilc/l, 15 Bom. 
565 (1890). 

a Ibid. 

♦ fiuhmbai v t Bum, 
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tn Raiyi Vinayahav Jaggannath Shankarsett v. Luh/i- 
mibai' it was alleged that according to tbe custom of tlie 
Daivadnya caste an adoption by an nntonsnred widow was 
invalid. For the purpose of proving such custom the evi¬ 
dence was tendered to the following effect: (i) that there 
had been many instances of adoption in the caste and in 
every such case the adopting mother had undergone tonsure 
and that there had beeti no instance the other way; (ii) that 
the easte was divided in opinion as to the validity of the 
adoption, but that at a meeting of the caste it was declared 
by a large majority that the adoption was invalid. The 
Court refused to allow such evidence to be called, holding 
that “ it would merely prove vvhat the court, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, would assume to be the case, 
viz., that the widows of the caste usually or invariably 
followed the dictates of the Hindu ceremonial or religious 
law, which ordains that widows shall shave their heads, 
and that it would prove nothing more ; and with regard to 
the opinion of the caste, that such opinion, even if expressed 
by a majority at a caste meeting, as it would not of course 
be binding upon the Court, ought not to affect its judg¬ 
ment.'” The Court, however, held the adoption in the ease 
as valid, as the widow, before taking part in the religious 
ceremonies requisite for adoption, consulted Bhastris as to 
whether she, while untonsured could properly do so, and 
according to the opinion of the latter she, having made 
certain expiatory gifts, was pronounced competent. Under 
such circumstances the Court could not hold her to be 
incompetent. Even if the SAastru were of a different 
opinion, a Civil Court, “ could not decide between 
conflicting opinions upon such a question of ecclesiastical ' 
etiquette.” 

This case has laid down that if an adoption be performed 
with all the requisite rites, with the assistance of priests, 
and in accordance with the opinions of the Shastm, the 



1 11 Bom. 381 O.O. (1881). 
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Court will uphold it^ even against the opinions of other 
Shastris expressing or entertaining contrary views. 

In the last case Farran JF # , said that he should hesitate 
long before holding that an adoption is valid among 
Brahmans, even in Western India, without the performance 
of the essential religious rites. 1 * We have already observed 
that even Datta Homan , or oblation to fire, is not an 
essential ceremony even in the ease of three regenerate 
classes. Sir Thomas Strange says that the sacrifice to fire 
is important in a spiritual point of view, but it is so with 
regard to Brahmans only by whom the Datta Horn am, with 
holy texts from the Vedas, can properly be performed. “The 
other classes, and particularly the Sudra, upon this, and 
other like occasions, perform an imitation of it, with texts 
from the Puranas, And even with regard to Brahmans, 
admitting their conception in favour of its spiritual benefit, 
it by no means follows that it is essential to the efficacy of 
the rite, for civil purposes; but the contrary is to be 
inferred; and the conclusion is that its validity, for 
these, consists generally in the consent of the necessary 
parties, the adopter having at the tirae .no male issue, and 
the child to be received being within the legal age, and 
not being either an only or the eldest son of the giver; 
the prescribed ceremonies not being essential . Not that 
an unlawful adoption is to be maintained ; but that a 
lawful one, actually made, is not to be set aside, for any 
informality that may have attended its solemnization.” 8 

A full Bench of the Calcutta High Court has decided that 
amongst Sudras in Bengal no ceremonies in adoption are 
necessary : the giving and the taking of the child constitute 
a valid adoption. 8 The Madras High Court following this 


1 Ibid p. 305. 

* Strange's Hindu Law Vol. Ij 
pp. 00-07 ; see Dr. Jolly's Tagore 
Law Lee t (1883) p. loO. 

0 Behan Lai Vullieh v. Indru* * * 
main Chmodhram, 2 & W. It. 28 r> 


(*Uj.) [18741: S.C. 13 B.LJL 401, 
This was affirmed in appeal by the 
Privy Council, see Indramam Chaw- 
dkram v, Behan Lai Mullick, 7 

1. A 24 (1870) : s.c. 5 Cal 770 : 

s.c, (5. O L. B. 183. 
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decision held that adoption by a Sudra widow under pollution 
was not invalid, 1 As the females of the regenerate class labour 
under the same religious disability as the Sudras, the same 
Court in another case 2 laid down that in the event of an 
adoption by a female of the Brahman caste the performance 
of Datta Ilomam was not essential. Following this ruling it 
was held that among Kslmtriyas in the Madras Presidency 
an adoption without religious ceremonies was valid. 3 
But in a snbsequen t case a doubt was expressed as to 
the* correctness of the last ease and it was held that 
Datta Ilomam was an essential ceremony in adoption 
among the Brahmans. 4 A Full Bench, however, has held that 
the ceremony of Datta Homam is not essential to the valid 
adoption among Brahmans in Southern India, when the 
adoptive father and son belong to the same gotta*-. In a 
very recent ease where a Brahman after taking a boy in 
adoption died without performing Datta Homam which was 
solemnized by his widow after his death, it was held that 
the adoption was valid. 6 

A full Bench of the Allahabad High Court has held that 
iu the case of Dakhani Brahmans the Datta Homam 
or any other religious ceremony is not recognized to give 
validity to the adoption of a brother's son; the giving and 
taking of the child is sufficient for that purpose.? The 
parties were Dakbani Brahmans, whose family came from 
Poona about a hundred years ago into the Jalaun District. 
Stuart 0. J., said: u It thus appears that the parties in 
the case are not bound by the law of adoption prevalent- 
in Bengal or any part of Bengal, but being Marhattas, 
are entitled to have administered in their family relations 

1 i r 'lia)igatkmni v $ Mdnvu M%dali } 4 Venkata v. Su bhadra, 7 Mad» 
6 Mac?, 358 (1881). 548 (1883). 

* V/\8higamma v. Vinjamuri 5 Govindayyar v» Dorasami ' il 
VenludfuWarln, 4 Mad. H.C.R. 165 Mad. 5 (1884). 

(1808), 6 Sibbbarayar v. Stidham mat, 21 

* Ckandnt mala Patti ftfahadeM Mad. 497 (1898). 

V. MuManmta Patti Mahadeci,i> 7 At mu rani v. Madfto Tido> All* 

MU. 2) (188 1 ). 276 (». B.) [1884], 
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the law of adoption as current and practised in the 
Marhatta States. So considered it is perfectly clear to me 
that the factum of adoption, as evidenced by the form 
of giving and taking without any other ceremony, is all that 
is absolutely essential and that therefore the Judge is right 
in upholding the adoption in the present case, in which 
the parties are of the same family or gotra, T may add that 
it appears from the authorities that a like practice of the 
law of adoption is generally prevalent not only in the 
Marhatta States bat-in Western India generally and alsfl in 
some parts of South India.’ ‘ 

A very curious point was raised in a. very recent 
Bombay case. 4 There the question was whether the adop¬ 
tion of a Rajput was valid, whose natural mother was dead 
and whose natural father had become a convert to 
Mahomedanisrn, and who was given in adoption by his 
uncle to whom the natural father had given the necessary 
authority. The Court held that it was valid, as a Hindu 
father does not lose his capacity to give his son in adoption 
by reason of his conversion to Mahomedanisrn. But, 
does this hold good in the case of Brahmans among 
whom the datta Imam ceremony is necessary? With 
reference to this point the Court observed as follows :— 
“ Adoption may be regarded as a civil transaction 
as well as a religious ceremonial. If civilly, the father 
is competent to give, he is equally competent to sanction 
the giving. Were the parties here Brahmans and not 
Rajputs, and Datta Homam essential, then possibly the 
father after becoming a Mahomedan could not sanction bis 
brother to be present at the giving during the daUa-homa, 
but the point does not arise here. The question is really 
narrowed to this If the father is not civilly dqvid, if 


' See i. Mad. JE1. C. R. p. 165 ami 83(1821). 

Huebut llao Manhur y. Gecinda 2 Sham Sing v. Sm/tabai, 2fi 
Jin {j JBulWant Sao MunUur !i Borr, Bom, 551 (1901) . 
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he is still the guardian of his son, why should he not be 
able to exercise his volition, and sanction his son being 
given in adoption according to the Hindu religion ? The 
son is still a Hindu: he is one who may be taken in adop¬ 
tion. We see no reason why the adoption should not be 
treated as invalid.” 1 On the basis of this case it has been 
held that a Hindu becoming a Brahmo can validly give 
his son born while a Brahmo in adoption to a Hindu. 

It should be noted that in the ease of Sudras many 
restrictions to adoption are relaxed. As, for instance, the 
adoption of a Sudra hoy, otherwise eligible, is permissible 
at any age previous to his marriage as that of boys of the 
higher castes is at any age before investiture with the 
thread ( Uparutgana .)* This holds good in Bengal, 
Benares and Madras. In Western India even a married 
man with a son may be adopted. 4. 

The rule of propinquity which forbids a Hindu to 
adopt a boy whose mother he could not have married- 
such as mother's sister's sou 6 or a daughter s or a sister s 
son 5 —ddes not apply to Sudras. Similarly the prohibition 
against adopting an only son or eldest son has no force 


1 25 Bom. p. 555. 

* Kim tun. Ku mari Roy v. Saiga- 
mnjan Das 30 : Cal, 900 (1903) : 
8,0., 7C.YV.N.784. 

:i Karutnarain v. Mimt. Bho~ 
hiimree, 1 S..D, Sel. Rep. 161 
(1800) ; J/utmt. JhUlabh De v. 
Afoti&e Bat'bty •> 8.D, Sol. llop. 50 
(1830) ; Bauer Nitrndaye v. Bhola* 
hath .Dust, 9 S.D. Beds 553 (1853). 

4 Mage V. d, Kmbalhar y. 
Ja/yavantraV) 1 Bom. H; C. II., A. 
C.J. 191 (1867) I Mhohabai v. 
Vithohi Khan dappa Guhu: 7 
Bom., H. 0. R,, App., 20 (1862); 
JVathajl Kr mk nay f v. Ha r l Jay ay i 
8 Bom, H.CyR.) 67 (1871). 


5 Chinna Nagayya y. Pcda 
Nagayya, l Mad., 02 (1875). See 
B hay wan Singh v. Bhagimn Singh 
20 I.A. 153. (1899) : S.C. 3 C.VV.N. 
454 : SC. 21 All. 412 S.C. 

0 Expressly permitted by the 
Slumtrax, Vide Macn. ILL. Vol. 
I. p. 07. Nareda cited in Butt 
Nir ; Strange's H. L. Vol. 1. pp. 
83, 84 ; Butt Mim Sec. ii. 7 4, 93, 95 
et seq* Bay c noma r Lull v. Bisses- 
war Dayal 10 Cal., 088 (1884) 
among Kayashas of Bihar ; Phundo 
v. Jangl Nath 15 All., 327 (1893) 
sister’s son among Baqqah ; 
Jtwan LA v, KulUi Mull 28 All., 
170 (1905) among Pur bin Kurmis f 
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among them. 1 * Nor are any ceremonies, besides giving 
and taking a child, necessary for the validity of a Sudra 
adoption. 4 

Restrictions regarding age and propinquity of the 
child to be adopted and the performance of religious cere¬ 
monies are rigidly observed among the three regenerate 
classes.. Their non-observance in certain Provinces is 
justified on the ground of custom or usage. We will now 
note some of these customs or exceptions to general rules. 

According to Hindu text-writers a child must not be 
adopted whose age exceeds five years or upon whom the 
ceremony of tonsure has been performed in his natural 
family. 3 But the decisions of the Sadder Dewany Adawlut 
are not uniform on the point. In two eases the Pundits 
gave the opinion that a boy exceeding five years in age 
could be adopted if the tonsure had not been performed in 
the natural family, In two other eases it was broadly 
laid down that amongst the higher castes adoption is 
permissible at any aye before investiture with the thread. 4 
In Madras the same rule has been repeatedly laid down, 5 


Vide Maen. Vol. 2 p. 187. note, 
(adoption o£ a daughter’s son) 
Copal Narhar Safray v. Ilanmaut 
Oanesh Sri fray 3 Botin 273 (1870) 
among Lingayets (who are members 
of the Suclra and not of Yaishya 
class) daughter’s or sister’s son. 

' Mlialsabai v. Vithaba Khan- 
(lappa (foihoe 7 Bom . EL C. R. App. 
26 (1862). But see Mannlolt 
Chander DxU v. Bhagabuty fiasco 

3 Cal. 443 (1878) which says that 
adoption of an only son is invalid in 
Bengal and the prohibition applies 
to Swims as well as to the higher 
classes. Bamva. v. Lingahgmda 19 
Bom. 428 (1894) among Lingavets, 
adoption of the only son is valid. 

3 Indm mmi Ch owdhmni v. 

BcMrdal Midtick, 5 Cal. 770. 


[1899] : s.c. 4 Shome, .Notes p. 48. 
S.CVin H.O., 13 BLK., 401 (F.B.) 

8 Dutta Mima iv § 22 ; Datta 
' Chanel ii § 25. But see Xeernt- 
narain v. Mmd. It hob iuesreo 1 
8. I). Sel. Rep. 161 ( 1806 ), 
fJuUnbh fie v. Manor Btsbee 5 S, D. 
Bel. Rep. 50 (1830); Banco Ihdlabn « 
hunt (Ihowdhuree v. Kisheoprea 
Dame 6 S. D. Sel'. Rep. 270 (219) 
[1888] ; .Ranee NUrvdaye v. Bhola- 
nath I)ass 9 S. D. Beds. 558 (1858). 

* BaMrishore Aoharja Chaw- 
dhnri v. Bhoobunmoyee fiobki 
Chomdvani , S. JO. Decis. 229 (1859), 
affirmed on review S. D. Decis. 
485 ( 1860) : 8.0. in p.c. 10 Moo. 
LA. 279 ( 1866 ) : S c. ; 3 W. R. 
15 (P.O), 

Mwtoo V, id Scrtooputty v. 
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Sevagamy Kachiar , I Mad. Decte. 
106 ; Vythilinyo JMujipanar v* Yyia* 
thaw ntal ,6 Mad.43(1882); Pichuray - 
yan v.Subhayyan, ISMad, 128(1889). 
1 9 Mad. 148.(1883). 

8 1 Gibelin 94 cited in Mayne’s 
H.L. p. 151. 

* 8 Mad. Jur. 58 (1873). 

* 4 Bora. H.C.R. A.CJ. 191(1867); 
8 Bora. H.C. R. A.C.J. 67 (1871) ; 
8a da«h iv Moroshoar Ghat a v Hari 
Morexhmr Crhate, 11 Bom. H C.R. 
190 (1874); Lahskmappa v. Pam- 
am, 12 Bora. H.C.R. 364 (1875); 
Bhurma Dagu v. llambrishna 
Chbnnaji, 10 Bora. 10 (1885). 

* Chowdrtte Panne star Butt 

n 


Jha v Ifunnoma/i Butt Roy, 6 
S. D. Sel. Rep 235 (192) [1837]. 
See Bhug wan Singh v. B hug wan 
Singh, 26 LA. 153 (1899) : ' s. C. 
21 All. 412: S.C. BC.W.N, 454, 
adoption of mother’s sister’s son is 
void. Lull v. Murli Bhur 10 

C.W.N. 730 (P. c.) [1906], adop- 
tion of a sister’s soil among Mar- 
wari Brahmans is not warranted by 
family custom and invalid according 
to the general Hindu Law. Baboo 
Ranjit Singh v. Baboo Oblige 
Nitraian Sing , 2 S.D. Sel. Rep. 245 
(315) [1887], a brother cannot be 
adopted in Mithila. 

• 9 Mad. 44 (1881), 
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In Viraraghava v Ramalinga 1 it has been laid down 
that according to the custom obtaining amongst Brahmans 
in Southern India, the adoption of a boy of the same gotra, 
after the upanayana ceremony has been performed, is 
valid. The usage in Pondicherry admits of adoption after 
the upanayana? In Ramaswami Iyen v. Yiraragava Iyengar 1 
it has been held that the restrictions against the adoption of 
one on whom the upanayana ceremony has been performed 
in his natural family is clearly directed to a ease where the 
gotra of adoption is different from that of the natural father 
of the boy adopted. In Western India and Bombay there 
is practically no restriction of age. It is a settled fact 
now that in these provinces not only among Sudras, but 
among Brahmans also, even a manned man may be adopted 
and it is immaterial whether he belongs to a different or to 
the same gotra as the adopter. 4 

The general rule of prohibited degrees based on 
incestuous theory is not observed. The rule of prohibited 
degrees is not observed universally by the three regenerate 
classes. In Mithila the adoption of a sister\s son in the 
kritima form is valid. 5 In Southern India adoptions within 
the prohibited degrees are quite common even among the 
Brahmans. In Yayidinanda v. Appv? a Pull Bench has 


Propinquity. 
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hold that the custom, which exists among Brahmans in 
Southern India, of adopting a sister's or daughter's son is 
valid. 1 The Court observed : “Among Sudras the adoption 
of daughters' and sisters' sons lias always obtained, and 

•*3 

whether the Brahmans who settled in the south of India 
never recognized that such adoptions were prohibited in 
their case or whether they adopted the practice which they 
found prevalent among the people of the country in which 
they settled, we are satisfied that the practice of making 
such adoptions has prevailed among Brahmans in what 
are now the Southern districts of this Presidency from time 
immemorial." 2 Similarly by the custom of Malabar the 
adoption of a sister’s son among the Nambudri Brahmans 
is held to be sanctioned by the customary law of Malabar 
by a Pull Bench of the Madras High Court. 8 In MinuJcsIn 
v. Ramanadaf which is also a Pull Bench case, the Court 
observed : “Another objection is that, according to this rule, 
the adoption of a daughter’s son, of a sister's son, and of a 
brother is not permitted, whilst according to usage it is 
permitted. In the ease of the two former, the special usage 
is referable to the ancient law of Putrika Putra ; and in 
the case of a brother if a special usage is proved, it may 
be referable to the ancient practice of regarding the eldest 
brother as a father. On this point, however, we do not 
consider it necessary to express any opinion in the absence 
of evidence as to usage. But these special cases do not seem 
to us to negative the applicability of the rule under con¬ 
sideration as a general rule.' 

Adoption of a son of the paternal uncle was held valid, 6 
Adoption of a nephew was held to be legal if performed 

1 A decision to the contrary by * EranjoU 2Hath Vi*hm Nam* 

Halloway J., in Namminmal v, hvdri y. EranjoU I Hath- Krishnan 

Ealarawa Chari*, 1 Matl. Tf.C.K. Ntmhulrl, 7 Mad. 3 (f.b ) [1383]. 
<20(1863) was based pn a mis- * 11 Mad. 49 p. 55. (f.b) [1886], 

conception of the force of custom. * Vi ray ya v, Hammanta , 14 

See Supra* Mad. 459 (1890). 

J 9 Mad. j>. 53, 
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by word of mouth alone. 1 In Kashmere the general 
principle amongst the Hindus is to adopt their younger 
brother.* The son of a wife’s brother may be adopted. 3 
Similarly the adoption of the son of a maternal aunt’s 
daughter is not invalid. 4 

Amongst the Bo/ira Brahmans of the Northern districts 
of the North-Western Provinces there exists a valid and 


Amongst 
Boh m 

~~ - ---- - Brahmans in 

legal custom in virtue o£ which a person of that caste the N.w.p. 

can adopt his sister’s son.® Their Lordships referring 
to the Madras Full Bench cases observed : “ The 

validity of such a custom by which a sister’s son may 
be adopted amongst Nainbudri Brahmans in Malabar, 
and of a similar custom by which a daughter’s son may be 
adopted amongst the Brahmans of Tanjove, Trichinopoly 
and Tinnevelly have been judicially recognized by Full 

Benches of the Madras High Court.The validity 

of a custom by which amongst certain tribes of Brah¬ 
mans in Ihe Punjab, a sister’s son or a daughter’s 
son may be adopted has been judicially recognized by the 
Chief Court of the Punjab. (Sarkar’s Tagore Law Lee.; 

1888 pp. 341-342.) That generally accepted rule of the 
Hindu law, which prohibits amongst the twice-born classes 
the adoption of a sister’s or daughter’s sou, has been in 
many parts of India controlled and varied by custom or 
possibly never followed, may be gathered from the eases 
collected in the notes to paragraph 124 pages 137 and 138 
Mayne’s H.L. 4th Edn.” 

In Bombay it is a general rule amongst Brahmans, In Bond®}’. 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, that they are absolutely prohibited 
from, and incapable of, adopting a daughter’s or sister’s son 
or son of any other woman whom they could not marry 


[ Iliicbiit Jiao Mankit.t' v. Gov't ad- 
mo Bui mint Jiao Manhur 2 
Bom. 83 p. 95 (1821), 

% Vide Golapchamlra Sastn’s 
Tagore lev. (1888) p. 318. 

* Seiramulu v. Ramapja, 3 Mad. 


15 (1881). 

4 Venkata v. Snhhadru , 7 Mad. 
548 (1883). 

a Chain Snkh Ham v. Parbatl 
14 All. 53 p. 57. (1891). 
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by reason of propinquity. The burden of proving special 
custom to the contrary amongst any members of these 
three regenerate classes, prevalent either in their caste or 
in a particular locality, lies upon him who avers the exis¬ 
tence of that custom. 1 

An adoption of an only son is prohibited by the Slias- 
tras, and so is the adoption of an eldest son. But both in 
Madras and Allahabad such adoption is valid* In a 
Calcutta case it was urged that an adoption of an eldest 
son was not legal inasmuch as he was an elder son and 
could not be legally adopted. The Court, however, saul 
that there was no evidence to show that the adoptee was 
the eldest son of the family at the time of his adoption, 
and precedents showed that the adoption of an elder son 
though improper, was nevertheless not illegal.'' The 
Bombay High Court held the same view, i.e., the adoption 
of an only son though improper was not invalid if made.* 
But since 1868 both the Calcutta and Bombay High 
Courts have held that such adoption is invalid and that 
even the doctrine of factum valet cannot be extended 
to such eases of adoption. 8 This view has been approved of 
by the Bombay High Court in several cases 0 and a Bull 


’ Gitpal Narhar Safray v. llail* 
maiit Gnnwsb Sirfray, 3 Bom. 27*3 
<1879). 

* Chi ana Gaundan v. Kimarii 
Gaviulan, 1 Mail. H.C.R, 54 (1862): 
y. c. 1 ln<l. Jur. 115; IfaiMVUV% 
Teivarl v. Chiral , 2 All. 164 
( F. b. ) [1879] Turner Jf., dissent¬ 
ing. But Sec Tultfhi Bam 
v. Bella ri Lai , 12 AIL 828 (F.B.) 
[1889], 

• Seat ram v. Bfoninook Bharcc 
Sahye, 1 Hay 260 (1862). See also 
Joymonw, Danu’C v. Si bo Sundery 
Haasee, Fulton 75 (1861). 

4 MhaUabai v. Vithoha Khan - 


dap pa, 7 Bom. H. C. It. App. 26 
(1862) : Baja, Vyenhatrac Ana in 
drev MmbalMr v. Jaymartrav, \ 
Bom. H O. K. A.C.J. 191 (18G7). 

5 Baja Upendra Lall Bay v. 

Beni Pnuanna Mayi , 1 

A.C. 221 (18G8) ; 8, C. 10 W AW 347. 

6 Bhmhar Trimhah Aeharya 

v. Mahadev Bamjl , 6 Bom. 

H. C. It. 0. CL J. I ; Lahh* 
inappa v, Bamava, 12 Bom. H.C.K. 
564 ; JRanguhii v. Bhagiratkihaiy 
2 Bom. 377 p. 379 ; Sam a Mara 
v, Subhadrumaji , 6 Bom. 524 ; 
Kasli iha i v. Tut la, 7 Bom. 221. 
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Bench has laid down that the adoption of an only son is 
absolutely invalid. 1 

As to whether a father having only two sons could 
properly give them both away in adoption it was held that 
the adoption would not be invalid though the sin would be 
not with the person receiving in adoption but with the 
father in thus giving away both of his sons and leaving 
himself childless.* 

Iu Cali Chinnier Chowdkury v. Skib Chuuder Bkadoorf 
it was urged that a palid-putra is a good and valid adop¬ 
tion amongst Sudras according to Hindu law. The Court 
held that there is but one form of adoption recognized by 
Hindu law books for the Bengal Provinces and there is 
quoad that no distinction is made between different castes. 4 

As there must be a giving as well as receiving to 
constitute a valid adoption, an orphan cannot be adopted.* 

Among Ooriya liajahs and Zemindars of Gan jam, who 
are Kshatriyas, the exequial rites are always performed by a 
Brahman official, who is permanently attached to the family 
and who is styled a “ pfo-son-Bralnnan.'’ 8 

Besides Datlaka, Dwyamishyayana, and Kritima, a fourth 
speceis of subsidiary sou, viz., Krilaka, may be mentioned. A 
question arose iu 181:1 as to the competency of adoption 
by purchase. It was said that that form of adoption was 
sanctioned by usage iu Southern India. But at the trial 
no' sufficient evidence was produced to establish it. The 
question was not determined as the case was compromised. 
But the authorities both in Northern and Southern India 


’ Wammi Mag hit path Bora v. 
Krishna} a Krkhmji Boi'ti, 14 Bom. 
2 111 (F. b.) [1889], 

* Httcbut lino Mankur v. Gov ini' 
mo 2 Borr. S3. 
a 11 Sevestre 205 (1870). 
v Bhim'im v. Taijappa Mad. 
Dccis 121 0861) 


* Bahantrav Bhanhtr v. Baya~ 
hoi, 6 Bom. H. C, R. 83 (1889); 
Sit h ha / it mm mul v. A m mak ntti 
Aminat, 2 Mad. H. C. K. 129 (1864). 

“ Sec Mayne’n H. L. p. 107. 
Lahti h Mina my a na Da* it, 11. Mad. 
288 (1887). 
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seemed to agree that the Kritaka form was obsolete in the 
present age. 1 

Appointment The custom by which a Hindu father, in default of male 
of ;< daughter issue, might appoint a daughter to be as a son or appoint 
^ \intrh). her to raise a son for him is now obsolete/ The question 
came up before the Judicial Committee in T/iakqor 
Jeebnalh Sing v. The Court of Wards? Their Lordships 
observed : “ This appointment of a daughter may not be 
strictly an adoption but the text writers evidently refer to 
this custom, amongst others, as being obsolete. It is not 
necessary in this ease to decide that this is so, although 
there certainly does not appear to have arisen in modern 
times any instance in the Courts where this custom has 
been considered. The custom is referred to in the case of 
Nursing Narain v. Bhiillm Bail? But supposing it 
exists, inasmuch as it breaks in upon the general rules of 
succession, wherever an heir claims to succeed by virtue of 
that rule he must briug himself very clearly within it/’ 
In this case, (according to their Lordships finding) 
there seems to be no sufficient authority for holding 
that a father may delegate the power to appoint. The 
ndes as to the manner of appointment given in the 
old authorities point to the act of appointment proceeding 
personally from the father and there is nothing said about 
the father's power to delegate the appointment to his sons. 
In this instance the appointment was not made by the 
father. 5 

Since an adopted son becomes for all purposes the son 
PriStegej* 1 !# of t,ie adoptive father, his rights and privileges, as to 
adopted son. inheritance from his adoptive parents and their relations, 


1 Strange s ffindu haw, Vol* I t 
j>. 140 rt 9&J, 

% Vide Sir Thomas Strange's 
Hindu Law . , vol. I 138. Sit Win. 
Macnaghten Treat wo oh Hindu 


Law, Adoption. 

a 2 I. A. 103 (1875) : s. C, 15 
B.L.B. 100 ; S.C. 25 W.K. 400. 

« W, II. 104 (18(14). 

5 See Malabar Customs Illatim. 
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ate precisely the same as that of a legitimate natural born 
son. He succeeds not only lineally but collaterally to the 
inheritance of his relations by adopt!#.' In Ttencowree- 
Cftatterjee v. DcnonaiJi Banerjee ® the Court has held that; 
a son adopted by one wife becomes the son of all, and 
succeeds to their StndAau, in the absence of'daughters, 
just as a natural horn son will do. A Full Bench of the 
Calcutta High Court has laid down that an adopted son 
is entitled to inherit from his adoptive mother's relations 
in the same way as a son of her body. This ruling has 
been a dinned by the Judicial Committee on appeal. 3 

An adopted son, (excepta dwyammht/ayana who may 
inherit in both natural and adoptive families ) loses all 
rights of inheritance in his natural familybut in the 
adoptive family where by virtue of adoption he is appoint¬ 
ed as heir, his light is permanent and absolute. An adoptive 
father cannot deprive his adopted son of his rights accord¬ 
ing to bis pleasure or caprice by alienating the estate by 
an act inter vivos or by will to the detriment, of the 
adopted son. 

In the well-known case in which Rajah Nabkissen 
gave by will the principal part of his property to his son 
bom after adoption and deprived bis adopted son of his legi¬ 
timate share, the Supreme Court after consulting all the 
principal Pundits held that Rajah Nabkissen, after having 


1 See the following cases ■ 

&’urubltoo Chandra Chowdhry v, 
Na m hi Dibch 3 Knapp t>f> (1835; ; 
1 W, It* 25 ( P.c.) ; LuJth.ee Nath 
Bay t* Shu masoondrec Beng. S.D. 
Decis. ( 1858 ) p. 186*3 ; Kiathen 
Nath Bay v. Hurree Gov hid Bay 
Beng. S.I). Decis ( 1859 ) p. 18 ; 
(xooroo Per shad Bone v. Mash - 
hehari Bose Beng. 8. D. Decis. 411 
(1860) ; Tammohuti BImttaeharjee 
v, Kripa Mayea BaUaf Wyman 
251 (1868 ) ; Pitddo Kumaree 


Be bee v. Jug gut Kishore Aoharjee 
5 Cal. 615 (1879) ; Pudtdo Kumarl 
Debt Ohiavdhrani v. The Court of 
Mards, 8 I A. 229 (1881,) : 9.0, 8 
Cal. 302, 

* 3 W.R. 49 (1865). 

* Urn a Banfatr Moitro v. Kali 
Kamil Majnmdar, 6 Oal # , 256 
(F. B.) (1880) : S. C. 7 C. L.R. U5 ; 
s.o. in J. C. 10 LA. 138 (1883)c 
SO. 19 Cal. 232: S.C. 13 C.L.Il. 
379. See Sham Knar y. Gaya 
Din , 1 All. 255 (1876). 
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adopted Gopymohan Deb as a son, could not devise away 
his share of the estate from him, and therefore Gopymohan 
recovered from the Rajah Rajkissen { son born after adop¬ 
tion) the half of the property. Macnaghten J., observed 
with reference to this point that an adopted son was con¬ 
sidered in the nature of a purchaser for a valuable considera¬ 
tion as he thereby lost his inheritance in his own natural 
family out of whom he was adopted/ 

In Sndanund Mahapattur v. B»nomalee* which came 
from Cuttack, and in which the adoptive father took 
a second son in adoption in the life-time of the first and by 
a will settled the hereditary property upon the second 
adopted son and disinherited the first son, the Court held 
that the father could not so deprive the first son of all his 
rights. 

The rule that an adopted son loses all rights in his 
natural family holds good only qua natural son. No doubt 
he ceases to be a member of his natural fathers family but 
retains his eonsanguinal sapind relationship to the family 
of his birth. He cannot therefore after adoption marry 
any damsel in his natural family whom he could not have 
married before adoption/ Nor can he adopt any cue 
from his natural family> whom he could not have adopted, 
had he remained in the family. 4 

Two kinds of adoption are prevalent in Bareilly viz., the 
Kevola and the 1) wy a m v s hy ay a n a . By the first the adopted 
son becomes the son of the adopted father only and thus 
becomes unqualified to offer oblations to the manes of his 
natural parents, or to share in their property ; and that if 
any person bestows his only son under this form of 


* This case was decided about the 
year 1800 or 1801 and referred to in 
Hencower J Bye v. Ilamwicer Bye 
2 Moray’s Dig. 133 ( 1818 ). See 
also Macnaghteti’a Confute rat Urns 
on Hindu Law , pp. 228*230. 


« l Marshal 317 (1883). 

* See Dartaka Mimansa VI § 10, 
Dattaka Chandrika IV § 8. 

4 Moot t in Moodally v. Upjpm 
Mad. Decisp, 117 (1858 J. 
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adoption it would not be recognized by the Shcittras, but 
under the Utci/am uahyayaua form the adopted child re¬ 
mained the child of his natural as well as his adopting 
parents; and that an adoption of an eldest son or only 
son, in this form, would be permitted by the SMstra i. 1 
In considering the question viz., whether an adoption 
by a widow after her husband’s death without any 
authority from him is valid in the zillah of Etawa, 
the Court observed : “ According to the native text- 
writers it seems to he clear that the ancient law of 
Hindoostan required the authority of the husband ; but 
it is also clear that the strictness of that law has been, 
in many districts, relaxed or modified by local usage ; 
and the opinion of the as published in Mr. 

Borrodaile’s Bombay Reports, is very strong to show 
that in the Marhatta States, to the West of the Penin¬ 
sula, the law does not require any such authority to 
render the act valid. But that such relaxation has ex¬ 
tended to this particular district is not in their Lord- 
ship’s judgment established; on the contrary, the weight 
of authority is in favour of the opposite conclusion ; the 
opinion of the Pundits of the Sudder Court, both in 
this case anti in the case of Shurashere Mull (Appendix 
S3) and that of the Pundit of the Provincial Court of 
Appeal of Benares in the latter, appearing* to be entitled 
to more credit than those of the Pundits of the zillah 
and Provincial Courts of Etawah and Bareilly and of the 
City Court of Benares.” 2 


1 Jtajah finhuini Chutl Shu/ v. 
Kuuur Guiixhram 2 Knapp 


22 


203 at p. 20<i (1834). 
3 lbitlp.26fiw 
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CHAPTER V, 

HINDU CUSTOMS. 

Impauttbtuty. 

The general rule among Hindus is that an estate is 
divisible among the heirs of the holder on his death; but 
$n impartible estate is an exception to the rule. 1 It is by 
nature indivisible and capable of enjoyment by only one 
member of the family at a time. Either by special law 
or custom, it always devolves entire to one heir. A Raj, 
a Principality, a State, or an ancient extensive zemindari 
may be mentioned as instances of impartible estates. 

The reason why such estates are impartible seems to be 
because of the vastness of their area, the impracticability 
of their division and sub-division, ultimately tending to the 
extinction of the whole estate ; and partly, also, to the fiscal 
inconvenience that would arise by the process of sub-divi¬ 
sion. However, whatever may be the reasons for such 
estates being impartible, a uniform practice and a settled 
custom have arisen which make them indivisible and put 
them beyond the ordinary rule of law. It should be noted 
that, there is no presumption of impartiality because an 
estate is large. The custom of impartiality should be 
proved in every case, . 

Primogeniture is the rule of descent of these impartible 
estates. The eldest son takes the whole estate, subject only 
to a charge of maintenance, sometimes called Bahooana , of 
the junior members of the family. These junior members 
are allowed a certain sum of money out of the revenues, 
and in some eases, lauds yielding a certain income, by the 


i The Secretary of State in Butt Sinyh v. Maharaja Mohexhor 

Connell of India V. Kamaehev Sinyh, 6 Moo. I. A. 164 p. 187 

Bo ye S ah aha, 7 Moo, I, A 470* (1855), 

p. 487 ( 187 ><)) ; Bahaa Uanexh 
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ntlct' or holder of the estate for the time being 1 . Such 
allowances correspond to appanages to younger members 
of powerful European families. 

^ he customary rights to succession to such impartible 
estates seem to have been the subject of a Regulation in 
1793, viz., Regulation XI of 1793, which provided that 
in the case of intestacy, notwithstanding such custom of 
primogeniture, these estates would devolve (when there 
is more than one heir) on all the heirs of the deceased 
holder, each heir succeeding to his respective share. This 
Regulation came into operation on the 1st of July, 1791/ 
then, by a further Regulation, viz., Regulation X of 
1800, it was declared that the Regulation XI of 1793 would 
wot operate in the Jungle Mahals of Midnapore and other 
districts and subsequently by Sec. 30 of Regulation XII of 
180a, estates or Mahals in Cuttack were declared to retain 
their established usage of devolution to a single heir. 

In considering the question of impartiality as pre¬ 
vailing in India, we cannot pass over certain tenures where 
impartibility equally prevails. They, as a rule, go under 
the name of Service Tenures. Before the advent of the 
English, Military tenures were very common. The power¬ 
ful chiefs, as in Europe so in India, held lands of the 
paramount power on the condition of attending the" sove¬ 
reign with a number of soldiers or a body of horsemen, 
whenever called upon to do so. Lands were also given 
to persons who were to hold certain mountainous passes 
to prevent the passage of enemies or wild elephants. 

' Sec. 2, Reg, XI. 1703 runs shall leave two or more heirs, who. 

thus;—“After the 1st of July. by the Mahomedan or Hindu law, 

1701, if any Zevihular, independent { v -cording as the parties may be 

TalooW<ir r or other actual pro- of the former or latter persuasion), 

prietor of lamb shall die without may be respectively entitled to 

a Will, or without having dec Far- succeed to a portion of the landed 

ed by a writing or verbally, to property of the deceased, such 

whom and in what manner his persons shall succeed to the 

or her landed property is to do- shares to which they may be so 

volve after his or her demise, and entitled.” 
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These tenures are called GJudicali. They exist even to 
this day. Watchmen got lands instead of money to 
perform the duties of policemen in villages. Such tenures 
are known as (Jkow/cidaru in Bengal, Vat a ns in Bombay 
and Karnams in Madras. These Chowkidari tenures or 
(Jhakilia lands are gradually being resumed ami the village 
Ohowkidars are paid a salary. Besides these, we may 
mention Jwjks or Saranjams, as they are called in Bombay. 
Jagirs are estates given by the sovereign power to indi¬ 
viduals for meritorious services. All such tenures bear 
the character of impartiality and descend to the person 
who discharges the services. In Madras there is a class 
of impartible estates known as Pollt'ams, These as well 
as 1 nam lands and lands dedicated to “Mutts” and Temples 
are properly included under impartible estates. The mode 
of descent of this class of lands will be treated in the 
next chapter under “ Religious Endowments 

From old records of decided cases we find that most 
of the Rajes and Principalities were subjects of frequent 
and renewed litigation, in some eases litigation lasting over 
a period of sixty years, and coming up before the Judicial 
Committee about half a dozen times before iinal decision. 
Among others we may mention the following Rajes as 
of considerable importance :— 

Tipperah Raj. 1 
Tirhoot Raj.* 

Bettiah Raj. 8 

Hunsapore or Hatwa Raj. 4 


1 Bam gang a Deo v.Durga Mu nee 
dobra) 1 S.D. Scl. ltcp. 270(1809); 
Xedlthto T)eh Dor mono v. Beer- 
ehunder Thahoor 12 Moo, i. A 523 
(1809) and other cases. 

* .1 1ah ara) K to our 

$ i ng h v. Ma h a raja k 
Singh Bah a door 7 S. I). 


Harden 
Ilood nr 
Sel. Hep. 


271 (1846); Baboo (7mesh Butt 


Singh v, Maharaja Maheshur 
Singh 6 Moo. HA. 104 (1855). 

9 Rant Nun dun Singh v Maha - 
rani Janaki Koar 29 Cal. 828 
(J\ c.) (1902) : si 0. 7 C, W. N, 
57. 

4 Baboo Boor Pariah Salt re v. 
Maharaja Bajvuder Pertaiib 
Sahee 12 Moo. 1.A, 1 (1807), 
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M anbhoo m E si a te . 1 
Boosting Estate/ 

SI i ivagunga Zem iridari/ 

Packet Raj , 4 

Pactum Raj (in Chota Nagpur/ 

Bhara Raj . 6 

liamghur Raj in Chota Nagpur , 7 
Seohur Raj (in Tirhoot)/' 

Pittapur Raj (in the Godaveri District)/ 
Tan jure Raj . 10 

Totapalli Estate (in Rajamundry ). 11 
Devarakota. Estate.■* 

VaUttr Zemindari . 13 
Tank / 4 


1 Majiih Uvghoonath Singh v, 
Rajah /In nr h u e Singh 7 8. I). 
Bel. Rep. 146. (1843). 

s Ranee Ilurxoondree Dibbm v. 
Rajah Jikhvnnath Singh 3 S. D, 
Decis. 339 (1847). 

Katama Natchutr v. The 
Raja of ShRagunga 9 Moo. I. A. 
539 (1803) and several other eases. 
The latest being Mutfumduga* 
Had ha Tcmr v. Per lam mi alias 
Uday a no Tevar 23 1. A. 128 
(1896). 

K Ami ml Lai Singh Oca v. 
Maharaja If hi raj Gurrood, A li¬ 
ra gun Deo, Bahadur 5 Moo. 1* A. 
82 (1850) ; Nil money Singh Deo 
wiling oo La l l Singh Deo 5 Cal. 
256 (1879). 

3 Rajah l day a Adit y a Deb 
v. Jaduh Lail Aditya Deb 8 L 

A. 248 (1881) ; 8. c. 8 Cal. 199. 

** Raja Rup Singh v. AV/o! 
Raimi and the Collect or of Eto¬ 
wah 11 1. A. 149 (1881). 

7 Maharanee Theranauih Koo - 
'W? v. Baboo Bunn Narad n 
Singh 15 W. R. (1871); 


Him noth Jioer v, Baboo Ram 
Net ray an Singh 9 B, L, E. 274 
(1873). 

s The Collector of Words v. 
Raj humor Deo Xundun Singh 9 

B. Ljfc; 310//. (1871). 

9 Sri Raja Rao \ enkata Stir go 
Mak ipat i Roma Krishna Rao 
Bahadur v. Court if Wards 26 
I.A. 83 (1899): 22 Mad. 383 : 3 

C. W.N, 415, 

iv The Rant India Co. v. Kama - 
ehee Rage Sahiba 7 Moo. 1. A, 176 
(1859) : 4 W.R.(i\c.) 42. 

11 Sri Rajah Ye tux mull a Gave ri¬ 
de cam mo Ga ru v. Sri Rajah 
Yrnumula Rttmundora Guru 6 
Mad. H.C.ll. 93 (1870). 

l * Srimantn Raja Yarlugadda 
Mallkarjnm V. Srimantu Raja 
} aria gad da Burg a 17 I. A. 131 
(1890). 

Venkata Narad mho Naidu 
v. Bhauhyaluirtu Naidu 22 Mad, 
538 (1899). 

14 Mahout mad Afzul Khan v. 
Ghithtm Karim. Khan 30 Cal. 
813 (!>, C.) [19031. 
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Zcmindari in Rhagulpore. 1 

Falia Raj (in Cuttack). 2 

The normal state of every Hindu family is joint, 
and where there is no proof of division, the presumption 
is that the family is joint in food, worship and estate. 8 An 
impartible estate is, according to Hindu law, a joint 
family property and not a separate property, unless a 
custom to the contrary is shown. 4 An ancestral estate, 
even though impartible, is not the separate or self-acquired 
estate of the single member upon whom it devolves so 
long as the family continues joint. 3 The impartibility 
of property does not per se destroy its nat ure as joint family 
property or render it the separate estate of the last holder, 
so as to destroy the right of another member of the joint 
family to succeed to it upon the death of the former in 
preference to those who would be his heirs if the property 
were separate. 6 “ The rule upon this subject” observed 
their Lordships “was stated in the Shivagnnga case. 1 It is 
there said: ‘The Zemindari is admitted to be in the 
nature of a principality—impartible and capable of enjoy¬ 
ment by only one member of the family at a time. But 
whatever suggestions of a special custom of descent may 
heretofore have been made (and there are traces of such 
in the proceedings), the rule of succession to it is now 


[ Muxst, Mu ha rani v. Bad 
Pcrxhad Bui 4 8.1) Sel. Rep. t>2 
(70) [1825]. 

* (rujHil Prasad Bha/cat 

Rajah Dabby a. Singh Dab 9 C. W. 
N. 330 (1904). 

3 XrellpUto Deb Bur mono v. Bear 
Vhander Thahtu\ 12 Moo. LA. 523 
(1809). 

4 Rhawani Ghulam v. Dan raj 
Kna vi 5 All. 542 (1883). See also 
Kata nut Vat chirr v. Rajah Moot- 
too Vi jay a 9 Moo. LA. 539 (1803); 
Ramulabshnd Aminat v. Siva- 
n ant ha Peru mat Sat hv royar, II 
Moo. l.A, 570 (1872) ; Doorga 


Perm(l Singh v. Uoorgu Konwari 
4 Cal. 190 (1878); llujuh Yami¬ 
ni ula Venlta yamah v. R&jah Yanu- 
mnlu Ihmhia Vanhondono 13 
Moo. l.A. 333 (1870) ; Parian am i 
v. Praia (ami 5 l.A. 01 (1878). 

* Rajah Pap Singh v. Rani 
Baiuni and the Collector of 
Eta wit h 11 1. A. 149 (1884): s.c, 7 
All. 1 ; Phowdb ry Chintawv n 
Singh v. Maud, Kowluh/w Kon- 
tcari 2 l.A. 2(53 (1875). 

* Unary a Permd^Singh v. Unary a 
Konwari 4 Cal 190 (i\c.) [1878].’ 

7 9 Moo. LA. 588. 
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admitted to be that of general Hindu law prevalent in 
that part of India, with such qualifications only as flow 
from the impartible character of the subject, Hence, if 
the Zemindar, at the time of his death, and his nephews, 
were members of an undivided Hindu family, and the 
Zemindari, though impartible, was part of the common 
family property, one of the nephews was entitled to succeed 
to it on the death of: bis uncle* If, on the other hand, the 
Zemindar at the time of his death was separate in estate 
from his brother's family, the Zemindari ought to have 
passed to one of his widows and, failing his widows, 
to a daughter or descendant of a daughter, preferably to 
nephews ; following the course of succession which the 
law prescribes for separate estate. These propositions 
are incontestible ; but Gouri Vallabha Taver's widows 
and daughters have advanced a third, which is one of the 
principal matters in question in this appeal. It is, that 
even if the last zemindar continued to be generally un¬ 
divided in estate with his brother's family, this zemindari 
was his self-acquired and separate property'." 1 * * * S * The same 
rule was laid down by their Lordships in the case of 
Periasami v. Pertamnn 

Impartiality of a Raj does not render it inalienable 
as a matter of law. Its inalienability depends upon 
family custom which must be proved. 8 Or in other words, 
inalienability, like irnpartibility, is a special independent 
incident which lies outside the ordinary Hindu law and 
can only attach to an impartible estate by family custom 
and cannot be deduced from a theory of dormant co- 
ownership.* Alienation by the proprietor of an impartible 


1 Doonja Permd Singh v. 
Doonja Kon warty 4 Cal. 201. 

•- 1 51.A. 01(1878): s.c.1 Mad. 312. 

9 Vide Pedum Kaj case ; Rajah 

Udaya Aditya Deb v. Judah Lai 
Mitya Deb 8 LA. 248 (1881): 9.0. 

S Cal. 199 (P. c.) : s. C. in Cal. 

If, 0. 5 Cal. 113 : 1 Shome Kotos 


11 (1879), See A mi nd .Lull Singh 
v. Ala fut raj a Govind .Xu nil a Deo 
5 Moo. LA. 82 (18oO). 

*• JUaimbramaniu v , Krhknani- 
mil 18 Man. 287 (1894) ; Mtrjfal 
Singh v. Jai Singh 23 L A. 137 
(1896) ; 8.0. 19 All. 1. 
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Raj, which is inalienable by custom is valid if made for 
legal necessity; and his successor who takes the Raj by 
right of survivorship is, under the Mitakshara law, liable 
for the debts proved to have been contracted for legal 
necessity. 1 

Where, by virtue of a custom, an ancestral immoveable 
property is not partible among the members of a joint 
family governed by the Mitakshara, but descends from 
the father to his eldest son, the father cannot alienate 
such property without the concurrence of his son, unless 
such alienation is justified by family necessity. 2 


Pa ni Sart aj 
KvttPi's Od se 4 


In Nani Sarlaj Kuan's ease, the point for determi¬ 
nation was whether a gift of certain villages by the 
Rajah in favour of his younger wife, without the consent 
of his son, was valid. The villages in question were a 
part of the ancestral Raj, which was governed by the Mitak¬ 
shara law in all other respects, except that, by custom, it 
was impartible, and descendible to a single heir by the 
rule of primogeniture. The Judicial Committee held that 
in order to render the Rajah's gift invalid, as made 
without the consent of his son, it must be shewn that the 
Rajah's power of alienation was excluded by the custom 
or by the nature of the tenure. Their Lordships said that 
u the eldest son, where the Mitakshara law prevails, and 
there is the custom of primogeniture, does not become a co¬ 
sham' with hn father in the estate ; the inalienability of the 
estate depends upon custom which must be proved, or it 
may be in some eases upon the nature of the tenure/'* 

In the same case the Judicial Committee made certain 
observations, with reference to the nature of the evidence 


1 (JujmI Pramd IShukat v. 
lluijhumth 1M, 32 Cal. 158 (i\c.) 
[1904]. 

1 Ha jit h Hunt Sarmn Siugh 
Petiunt Sin<fl 11 B.UTt. 397 : s.e, 
t>u w,u. (187-1). 


* Per Sir Richard Couch in Jtani 
Sartaj Jtvari v. Jtani Dear aj 15 L 
A, 51 p, 05 ( 1887 ) : SO. 10 All. 
272 : see also 13 P>. L.Ih 145 which 
was followed in the above case. 
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necessary to prove a custom of inalienability, which 
should be noticed. Their Lordships said : “The fact that 
there is no evidence of a sale of any portion of the estate 
is in the Plaintiff's favour, but this is not sufficient. The 
absence of evidence of an alienation without any evidence 
of facts which jvould make it probable that an alienation 
would have been made, cannot be accepted as a proof of 
a custom of inalienability.' 1 Where the custom of inalien¬ 
ability is established, any alienation by the holder of an 
impartible estate will he regarded as invalid. 2 

The principle laid down in Rani Sartaj Kuan’s case 
has been followed in other provinces, and this case has 
become the leading case on the subject. In pursuance 
of this ruling the Allahabad High Court in a later 
ease has held that if amongst Hindus, governed bv 
the law of the Mitakshara, a Raj happens to be imparti¬ 
ble and governed by the rule of primogeniture, it does not 
therefore follow that it is inalienable. The condition of 
inalienability depends upon special custom or, in some 
cases, upon the special tenure of the Raj, and must be 
clearly proved. 

Prior to the year 1889, and as far back as 1822, a series 
of decisions established a custom of inalienability of im¬ 
partible estates in the Madras Presidency. Bjtt a.departure 
from these old decisions was first made in the ease of 
jieresford v. RamasuMa.* In this case the holder of an 
impartible zemindari, governed by the law of primogeniture, 
and having a son executed a mining lease of the part of 
the zemindari fora period of twenty years. The Madras 
High Court following the Sartaj Kuari's case, held that 
the lease was not invalid as against the grantor's minor 
son, and the person to whom the Court of Wards granted 
certain mining rights on the same land. The learned 


1 15 I. A. 06 . * Jlujj Singh v. Pirbh u Kara in 

* Skambramnia Aakker v. Singh 20 All. 537(1808). 
Xrithnammal 18 Mad, 287 (180 | ). 4 13 Mad. 197 (1889), 
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Judges said they were bound by the decision of the Privy 
Council and overruled the old decisions, which were based 
“upon the construction of Regulation XXV of 180*2 and, 
afterwards upon the rights of the members of an undivided 
family under the Mitakshara law. ;j The Privy Council 
in a very recent ease 1 has finally settled the point, holding 
that an impartible zemindari is not inalienable by Will or 
otherwise by virtue only of its impartibility, and in the 
absence of proof of some special family custom or tenure 
attaching to the zemindari and having that effect. It 
was contended before their Lordships that Sarkrj Knari's 
case was not binding in the Madras Presidency and that 
a long: course of decisions had established, a custom of 
inalienability. The Judicial Committee examined a 
number of cases .and after carefully considering them held 
that the ruling in Sartaj Knari was applicable to the 
zemindaris in the Presidency of Madras.. 

In Venkata Narsimha Naidn v. Blunhyahirlu Nqidxd the 
Madras High Court, following the Judicial Committee's 
decision in the above ease, has laid down that the sons of 
the present holder of an impartible estate have no loom 
dandi to question the acts of their father. 

In provinces where the Bengal school prevails, a holder 
of an ancestral impartible estate with descent by the rule 
of primogeniture can, without the consent of his sons, sell, 
give or pledge the estate, and, by Will, prevent, alter or 
affect their succession to such property. 

Where the impartibility of a Raj had its origin, not in 
any custom, family or local, but in the peculiar character 
of the Raj itself, and which by its very nature was in¬ 
divisible, the nature of the Raj would not exclude from 
inheritance any persons of either sex, if without physical 





1 Sri llftjahllao 

Venkata Suryn 2fi I. A. 83 (18»»> : s.c. 22 i 


Mahquitl llama Krishna It tut 883 r s. c. 3 G. W. N. 415, 

It a ha (htr v Court of Wards a 22 Mad. 538 (1899). 
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or intellectual infirmity , 1 But where the right of succes¬ 
sion to a Raj depends upon the custom which regulates 
the devolution of the Raj, the true question as between 
rival claimants is : Which of them is favoured by the custom 
as known to the public functionaries of the district, as 
recognized by the family itself of the late Rajah and as 
established by precedents ? * 

On the question as to the extent to which property of 
the nature of an impartible Raj is excepted from the gene¬ 
ral law by a special rule of succession entitling the eldest 
of the next of kin to take solely, it has been held that 
such a usage does not interfere with the general rules of 
succession further than to vest the possession and the en¬ 
joyment of the corpus of the whole estate in a single 
member of the family, subject to the legal incidents attached 
to it as the heritage of an undivided family. The unity 
of the family right to the heritage is not severed any 
more than by the succession of coparceners to partible pro¬ 
perty; but the mode of its beneficial enjoyment is different. 
Instead of several members of the family holding the pro¬ 
perty in common, one takes it in its entirety, and the com¬ 
mon law rights of others who would be coparceners of 
partible property, are reduced to rights of survivorship to 
the possession of the whole, dependent upon the same 
contingency as the rights of survivorship of coparceners 
infer Hi to the undivided share of each; and to a provision 
for maintenance in lieu of co-parcenary shares . 6 

The sound rule to lay down with respect to undivided 
or impartible ancestral property is, that all the members 
of the family who, in the way pointed out, are entitled to 
unity of possession and community of interest, according 
to the law of partition, are co-heirs, irrespectively of their 

1 Maharnnen f f remnant h Ktm- 8 Sri Majak Vmumula Qatari- 
rrrr v Jiaboa Jilt nib Xu rain Shitfh tie mm in a Garu v. Sri Iiatjah Ye- 
15 W, U. 375 (1871) per Mark by nitwit fa Mama adorn Guru f» Mad. 
J. H..G.K. 93 (1870). 


8 Ibid. 
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degrees of agnate relationship to each other, and that on 
the death of one of them leaving* a widow and no near 
“Sapindas” in the male line, the family heritage both 
partible and impartible, passes to the survivors or survivor 
to the exclusion of the widow. But when her husband was 
the last sovereign, the widow’s position as heir, relatively to 
his other undivided kinsmen, is similar to her position with 
respect to his divided or self and separately acquired 
property . 1 

The question whether an estate is subject to the ordi¬ 
nary Hindu law of succession, or descends according to the 
rule of primogeniture must he decided in each case ac¬ 
cording to the evidence given in it.® In determining the 
right of succession loan impartible estate the class of 
kindred from whom a single heir is to be. selected should 
be first ascertained. Next, it should be seen whether 
family custom or Knlachar discloses a special rule of 
selection, and, in default of such custom, seniority of age 
constitutes a title by descent: to impartible estate by 
analogy to general Hindu law.® When an impartible 
property, governed by the A! itakshara, passes by survivor¬ 
ship from one line to another, it devolves not necessarily 
op the coparcener nearest in blood but on the nearer 
coparcener of the senior line . 4 When an estate is imparti¬ 
ble, it is enjoyed in a different mode from that prescribed 
by the ordinary Hindu law ; but the inheritance is to be 
traced by the same mode, unless some further family custom 
exists beyond the custom of impartiality 


' Ibid, 

* >$'rima at it Rtij/i Ytt vluyadda 
Malikavjnna v. Svinutntv Roja 
Yavluyudda litug/h 17 I. A. KM 
( 1890 ), 

* St'bn/otantja Pandtju ( 7 /okht 
Talavur v. Siva Subvmnauyn 
tnUa 17 Mad. 310 (1891). 


{ Karl/i Yum Uinujappa Kof vil¬ 
li v Thaht (idatfav v. K/whi Kalyana 
Ranyuppa. Kalla ka Thola l day a v 
21 Mad. 502 (1901). 

4 Muttavaduyanadha Tcrar v. 
Prrmminl 23 I A. J28 p. 137. 
(1890). 
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Where, by the usage of the country ami family of 
parties claiming certain prerogatives and property, it was 
customary that such should vest in the senior male of a 
particular branch of the family, the court held that a 
testamentary disposition in favour of any other member of 
the family was void ami of no effect . * 1 Where, in consequence 
of a suit for partition of the entire family property, a 
portion of the property is divided, but the remaining 
portion is declared impartible, the family retrains undivided 
in respect, to the latter portion . 2 * 

The right of the eldest among the males to inherit real 
estate or dignity is called Primogeniture. This right was 
not acknowledged by the Homans among whom sons and 
daughters all shared equally the property of their parents. 
In continental countries it exists in a modified form only, if 
ata!l. s Amongst Hindus in India succession in consequence 
of primogeniture seems to be the rule only in the case of 
large zemindaris and estates winch partake of the nature 
of principalities . 4 By the ancient custom of the family 
an impartible zemiudan may descend to the eldest son 
only, other sons getting maintenance for life . 5 An 
estate may not be a Raj nor a Pulliam , yet a custom of 


l'riniogen i* 
ture. 


* Maloskemj Koicilugom Hama 
Wurma Rajah v. Moothorahal 
Ko it) it ago in Rama Wanna Rajah 

1 Mad.' Decis 50!) (1825). 

8 Mallikarjnm Pramda Xaidn 
v. Durga Prana-da Xaidn 17 Mad. 
382 (1803). 

* Eyre and Llovds 1 Rig0ts of 
Primogeniture and Siirrrssion. 

1 Garuradkimija Pentad v. 
S/qmrundhwaja Prasad 23 All. 37 
r.O. (1008); Rhujangra e v. Male- 
j/rav 5 Bom. H. C, K. 181 (1888). 
Bhawani Oh alam v Pro Raj Kuari 

5 All. 512 (1883): ft.0. in l\ C. 15 
1. A. 51 (1887) S. 0. 10 All. 272 ; 


Katana Xa.tr hier v Rajah Mot too 
Vijaga Rag a mad ha Bodha 0 Moo. 
T. A. 530 (1883); RamaUilinhmi 
Am mat v. Sienna nth a 14 Moo. 
LA. 570 (1872); Rajah Yarn/- 
mu la \dnka yamah v. Rajah Y. B. 
Va n hand ora 13 Moo. I. A. 333 
(1870) ; Peri a so mi v. Par insa m i 
5 I.A. 81 (1878); Ttmkoor Mri 
Singh v. Rafdeo Singh II 1. A. 
135 p. 145 (1881). 

5 LatlMunec Koo/iwane v. Rajah 
Xrmyrna rain 8 S, D. Sel. ltep. 
255 (319) [1839] : Thahoorai Chut - 
turdharcr Singh v. Thahoorai 
Vela.hdkarre Singh 8 8. D. Sel, 
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descent according* to the law of primogeniture may exist 
by Knlaohar or family custom . 1 But in the case of petty 
Hindu family a custom of primogeniture i.e. the eldest 
son alone succeeding to the estate and other sons being 
entitled to maintenance only, cannot bo supported . 51 The 
question whether an estate is subject to the ordinary 
Hindu law of succession or descends according to the rule 
of primogeniture, must be decided in each ease according 
to the evidence given in it . 3 

By lineal primogeniture is meant a “continual descent 
to the eldest member of the eldest branch in exclusion 
of nearer members of younger branclies.Thus, in the event 
of an eldest sou dying before his father, and leaving* a 
son, the latter, surviving his grandfather, shall succeed 
to the prejudice of the other sous of the Rajah . 4 The 
only alternative to lineal primogeniture is primogeniture 
by proximity of degree and among those who are equal 
in proximity the elder line is to be preferred . 5 


.Hep, 200 (325) [1839]; Jiao 

Gold,h Singh v. Ran Oom ww 
Singh N.W.i\ Dec is. 205 (1859); 
Anund Lai Singh Deo y. Mafia- 
no jo Dhiraj Gurrood Na rayon 
Deo Bahadur 5 Moo. l.A. 83 
(1850) : s. c. in the Lower Court. 
G S. D* Sel. Kep. 282 (1810) ; 

Baboo Beer Prrtab So her v. 
Maharajah Bajrnder Pert ah So. hoc 
12 Moo. I. A. 1 Cm?) ; Baboo 
Giineoh Dull Singh V* Maharajah 
Moheshn r Singh G Moo. I. A, IG-t 
(1855); Xitr Pal Singh y. Jai 
Pal Singh 11) All. 1 (P. C.) [1890]. 

■ Ghowdhry Ch attainnn Singh 
v. Musst, Xoudtfhho Knownri 2 
L A. 2GB (1875) : S. 0. 1 Cal. 153 : 
24 W. It. 253 ; s. 0. in H. C. 20 
W. It, 217 ; Ilatent l rjun Singh 
v. Bawut Gh unsiam Singh 5 Moo. 
l.A. 169 (1851); Shy a manaitd 

Das Mofmpat r a v. llama Kant a 


Das Malta pat ra. 32 Cal. G (1901) ; 
Yarlagadda Malibu vjuna v. K 
Durga 17 I. A. 131 (1890): s. c. 13 
Mad. 10G. 

1 Basra nt r« r Kid 1 u gap pa v, 
Ma/ttajipa Kidtlingappa 1 Bom. 
if.C.Ii. App. 42 (18(55). 

3 Srinwntii Madlikarjun v. Sri- 
mantu .Durga 17 1. A. 131 (1890). 
Followed in Karhi Kaliyana Jl . 
A. J 4 l they or v. Knelt i. ). It, K, 
T, Gdagar 28 Mad. 508 (i\ 0.) 

[1905] : 10 C.W.N. 95 : s, C. 2 0. L 
J. 231. 

1 twill Mu mar Juwmvari v, 
.Baja It Xr m y nutrain 0 S, I). Sel. 

Kcp. 255 (319) [1839] ; Bawut 

Grju-n Singh v. Bawut Glut ns in m 
Singh, 5 Moo. I A. 1G9 (1851). 
Mehesh Gh under Dhal v. Satru 
ghitn Dhal 29 I. A. G2 (1901) ; 
S.C. 29 Cal. 343 : S.C. (i C.W.N. 459. 
5 Mohammad Imam All Khan 
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Among others the Mowing may be mentioned as 
the estates whore primogeniture prevails :—Purguunah 
Palaoon in Chota Nag pore ; * l * Rungpur zemimlari 

Purgunnah Raipur in Manbhoom ; 3 Hatwa ; 4 Bettiali ; s . 
Zemindari of Kooeheysur in Meerut ; t; B as wan family 
oi Jats in Alighuv ; 7 Dhalblmom Estate ; 8 * Chief ship 
of Tank in Dora Ismail Khan ; n in the district ' of 
Cuttack in Orissa ; 10 Zemindari of Paeliete . 11 And the 
following, where the rule of primogeniture lias not been 
established :—Talook Snnkra in Bhagulpove ; 12 Talook 
Majhonli in Uhagulpur ;‘ 3 Jhajpur in Meerut ; 14 Zemindari 
in Myniensingh . * * 5 

The term gadinasftivi employed in the N. W. Provinces 
is used in the same sense as primogeniture in Bengal or other 


v. Sardur Hu m(in Khan 2 C. W. 
N. 737 s. c* 20 Oak DO (p. c. 
(1808). 

1 Thahoom l Ck utt urdfad nr 

Siityh v. Tkahoorai Tdukdharoe 
Singh 6 S. D. Sel. Rep. 200 <325) 

[1830]. 

4 Mooltnnd Deb Itaihit v, Ranee 
Mssemtree 9 S. D. Dec in 159 
(1853). 

8 Hay ah Rayhoonath Singh v. 
Rajah Hurrihur Singh 7 S. D. 
Sel. Rep. 140 (1843). 

* Mentioned in 8 Sovestre 291 
(1805) re Rajah Uajhristo Singh 
Primogeniture prevails in Hatwa 
and Bettiali. 

a Rain Nun flan Singh v. Malta - 
ran i Jt i uk i Kobr 29 1. A. 1 78 
(1902) : p. c. 7 C. W. N. 57. 

u Rao Oolah Singh v. Ran 
Oomrao Singh K. W. i\ Decis 205 
(1859). 

7 Gam r udk waja Pa rdt a d 

Singh v. SajHimndlmaja Pur shad 

Singh 27 I, A. 238 (1900) ; 23 All. 

37 ; 5 C.W.N, 33. 


“ Mahesh Oh under Blud v. 
Sat rugha n Mat 29 I. A. 02 (1901): 
29 Cal. 343 : 0 0. VV N. 459. 

■ Sardur Muhammad Afzul 
Khan v. Nawah Ghulam Kasim 
Khan 30 1. A. 190 (1903) : 30 
Cal. 140: 8.C.W.N. 81. 

1(1 Shyamanund Das Mahapatva 
v. lla muhanta Das Malta pat m 
32 Cal. 0 (1904). 

“ Maharajah Guru mi rain Dev 
v. Anund Lai Singh 6 S. D. Sel. 
Rep. 282 (1840), 

14 Afvsst. Shro Soon dourer 
v. Pirthir Singh 21 W. R. A. 9 
(1872). 

18 Amrit Nath Chowdhry v. 
Gouri Nath Chowdhry 0 B, L, R, 
232 (p. c.) 1-1870]. 

14 Mulummad Ismail Khan 
v * Pi da yat • un~ n ism 3 Ail. 723 
(1881). 

15 Re Rajah Raj hr id o Singh S 

Sevestre 291 (1805). Rajhishuu 

Singh v. Ramjoy Burma 
Mozoomdar 1 Cal. 130 (p. e.) 
(1872). 
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Vnegation ot : 
ilegitimacy 
md rule of 
nimogem- 
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Provinces. Loi’d Hobhmise said : “The other remark is a 
suggestion that there is no necessary connection between 
gadinadini and primogeniture. That may be so ; but it 
is impossible to read the evidence with out. seeing that the 
witness on both sides treat the two as identical, or the 
former ns proving* the latter. Not a single question is 
put to any witness who has affirmed or denied gadwadiui 
for the purpose of disconnecting it from primogeniture. 
It is clear that the Subordinate Judge had no suspicion 
that the evidence applying to gadmadini could be taken 
as not applying to primogeniture. The first suggestion oi 
such a distinction comes from the High Court, iheir 
Lordships think that when the witnesses affirm or deny 
qadinashint, they mean to affirm or deny primogenitute , 
and their constant identification of the two things show 
how closely they are connected in the minds oi* the families 
of that part of the country. The custom of gadinashni 
has clearly an important bearing on that oi primogeniture 
though the connection between them may not be a neces¬ 
sary one,*** 

In another very recent ease which made reference to 
the foregoing ease, the Judicial Committee discussed the 
oral evidence relating to the practice of gadinashim . brum 
the statements of witnesses who deposed to the effect 
that “by gadinadini the practice of one person or the 
eldest son succeeding to the whole estate and the other 
sons getting maintenance 7 * their Lordships gathered that 
“expression of this kind shewed the identification in the 
minds of witnesses of the right of sitting on the gadi 
with succession to the estate /' 2 

In a claim to inheritance by a younger son in a family 
in which primogeniture is admitted to be the rule, the 

Court requires convincing proof of the illegitimacy of the 


* NUr Pal Singh v. Jtii Pal 

Singh 23 1. A. 147 (I8ftfi) : s. 0. 19 

All. 1. 


* (jaruradhicaja Prasad v. m- 
parundhicaja Prasad 23 All. 37 
(r, c.) [1900], 
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1 Molmnd Deb MaeUut v. /fiance 
Bmemtrec 9 S. J>, Decis. 159 
(1853). 

2 Rajah Ragkonath Singh v. 
Rajah Jlureeh ur Singh 7 S« D. Sel. 
Hep. (126) 146 [1846], llawut 
Ifrjun Singh v. Raumi GhumUtni 
Singh 5 Moo, I. A, 169 (1851) ; 
Rhvjanyrav bin Davalatmv Qhor - 
jnufr v. i)falojirar bin T)ara- 

u 


latrem (/hoepoch 5 Bom. II. C\ 
B. 161 (1868). 

3 Sira/iananja Peru, m til Set It u- 
vayar v. Mu tt a Ram a l imja Sethu - 
ray an 6 Mad. H* C. R. 75 (1865), 

1 14 Moo. I. A 570 (1872) ; S C. 
12 B. L. R. 396; 8 C. 17 W.R. 553. 

* Pedda llamappa Nayaniraru 
v. /Jan gar i Scu/tantwu Naganiraru, 
8 I. A.' 1 (1880): R. c, 2 Mnd. 286, 
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elder brother in order to set him aside. In the absence 
of such proof, the claim of the younger was rejected. 1 

The eldest son who succeeds by virtue of the rule of 
primogeniture is the son who was born first by any of the 
wives and not the first bom son of the senior or first 
married wife. 4 In a Madias case the High Court after care¬ 
fully considering all the authorities and texts on the point 
held that “as regards the right of sons by different wives 
to inherit, whether in coparcenary or as sole heir (except 
perhaps the son of the first wife) the priority in point of 
time of their mothers 5 marriages has never been regarded 
when the wives were equal in caste and rank, and that 
the rule of primogeniture was and is the same in the 
ease of sons by several wives of equal caste and rank as 
in the ease of sons by one wife/ 5 * 

In Ramalahlmi Animal v. Sivananiha Perumal Sethi - 
rayar* the Judicial Committee laid down that the son of 
a wife married subsequently was entitled to an impartible 
zemindari in preference to the son of a wife married first, 
as by Hindu law priority of birth was not affected by the 
prior marriage with the senior wife. If a party rely 
upon a special custom of a family to take the succession 
to the zemindari out of the ordinary Hindu law such 
custom must be proved to be ancient and continuous. 

In a later case the Judicial Committee following the 
above case held that an elder-born son though of the 
junior wife is entitled to succeed to the father's estate 
in preference to the younger-born son of the elder wife, 6 


Priority of 
birth and not 
that of the 
marriage of 
the mother. 
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Sometimes 
by custom, 
according to 
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Full brother 
in preference 
to half bro¬ 
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Illegitimate 

brother’s 

right. 
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Sometimes again, according to custom, an impartible 
estate descends to the sons according to priority in order 
of marriage of their mothers. In a very recent ease 1 
the Privy Council, agreeing with the concurrent findings 
of the lower courts, held that the custom was established 
to the effect that the defendant was entitled to succeed 
to an impartible estate (in the Madura district) in pre¬ 
ference to his half-brother, the plaintiff, by reason of 
his mother having been married prior to the plaintiffs 
mother. The plaintiff in this case was senior in age 
to the defendant, but born of a wife who was married 
subsequent to the mother of the defendant. Further the 
mother of the defendant was a daughter of a zemindar, 
whereas the mother of the plaintiff was a daughter of 
an ordinary ryot. 

In the last Tipperah ease the Privy Council has 
observed that the rule of “religious obligation and priority 
marks the brother of the whole blood as preferably heir 
in succession to the estate of his brother, over the brother 
of the half-blood only/'* 

V\ here a Rajah succeeded to an impartible Baj as the 
only legitimate son of the last bolder and died without 
leaving any male issue, it: was held that his illegitimate 
brother was entitled to succeed under the Mitakshara 
by survivorship. This was in the district of Cuttack. 8 

A female cannot inherit an impartible ancestral estate 
belonging to a joint Hindu family governed by the 
Mitakshara, where there are any male members of the 
family who are qualified to succeed as heirs. This is a 
rule of law and not dependent on custom. A custom 


Bee Jtydkk Bahadur v. Sheo Ckundcr Thakoor ]2 Moo I. A* 

Pertab Singh 28 I. A. 100 (1001) : 523 p. 511 (1850). 

8.0. 28 All. 359, 3 Rajah Jogcndra Rhvpatillurri 

1 Snndamlhigatwa mi- Krunaya, Chun dun Mahapatra \\ Nitya - 

JVaih v. Ramaswami Kamaya A r aik nund I /awhigh, 17 I. A. 128 

25 I. A» 55 (1890). (1890) : a. c. 18 Cal. 15} t 

® Neel ftisto J)ch Bnrponi v. Beer 
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modifying’ the law must be a custom to admit females 
and not a custom to exclude them * 1 * * The ease in which 
the above proposition was laid down was approved of by 
the Judicial Committee in Chowdliury C/nntmmm Singh v. 
Mmst * Nowltikho Komvari 4 and their Lordships in Rajah 
Hup Singh v. Rani Bauni 8 said of it that “ it was correctly 
decided and is a binding' authority ,” 4 * * 7 

These cases no doubt establish that a female cannot 
inherit an impartible ancestral estate, but there is no 
inconsistency between a custom of impartiality and the 
right of females to inherit an impartible estate* The 
Shivagmga case 8 has laid down that where an impartible 
estate is a self-acquired and a separate property of 
the holder and the latter dies without any male issue, 
leaving a surviving daughter, the latter succeeds him 
in preference to his collateral heirs. The Privy Council 
in the latest Betliah Ilaj case held that there was not 
sufficient evidence of a custom to exclude females from 
inheritance affecting the Bettiah Raj. But their Lordships 
in considering the evidence on the question whether by the 
custom of this family females are excluded from inheritance- 
observed thus :— <c His (counsel's) argument was that when 
once you admit a custom, as of impartibility, you are outside 
the common law, and it lies upon those, who maintain any 
particular right, as of females, to take by inheritance, to 
prove it. The answer to this argument lies on the surface* 
‘ Where a custom is proved to exist it supersedes the general 
law, which, however, still regulates all outside the 


1 Maharani Mira JSdth Koer w Gmnhant Chmedry l 8. I). Sol. 

Baboo Mam- Riiragtin Singh 0 15, L, Bop. 2110 (310) [ 1808 ] ; The 

It, 274 (18/2) : 8. C. 17 W. K. widows of Rajah Zorateur Singh, 

310. v. Kturn, tear PvrUt Singh. 4. 

» 2 I. A. 203 \). 270(1875) : 8. U. S. I). Sel. Rep. 57 (1825) ; Ranee 

24 W. 11. 255. Hurmwnd ree IRbhea v. Rajah 

* 1 1 1, A, 149 p. 154. (1884) ; S.O. Bwfwnmth Singh 3 S. D, Deck, 

7 All. 1. m (1847), 

1 See Mtmt. Mahamiya Diboa v. a See Infra p. W\ 
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custom .' n There is no inconsistency between a custom of 
impartibility and the right of females to inherit, as may 
be illustrated by tine well-known Skivagnnga ease and, 
therefore, the general law must prevail, unless it be proved 
that the custom extends to the exclusion of females ,” 1 2 * It 
may be noted that the Privy Council agreeing with the High 
Court found that “the present Bettiah Raj must be taken to 
have been the separate and self-acquired property of Bir 
Kishore Singh, though with all the incidents of the family 
tenure of the old estate as an impartible Raj .” 8 

Properties purchased by the holder of an impartible 
estate out of his savings of the estate, would be his self- 
acquired estates and in the absence of any intention on his 
part to incorporate them with the ancestral estate, their 
succession will follow the course of succession prescribed 
for separate estate . 4 

The term Babooana signifies certain allowances granted 
to the junior members of a family by way of maintenance 
when the estate or Raj descends to the eldest male heir 
according to the rule of primogeniture. The grant may 
be a landed property or some money allowance. Where the 
grant is a property in lieu of money-maintenance, it is 
generally subject to the proprietary rights of the grantor 
and to his ultimate claim as reversioner on the extinction of 
the grantee's descendants in the male line. The eldest son 
who succeeds to the gadi or Raj assumes the title of Rajah 
or Maharajah, and the younger male members are called 
either Baboos (as in Behar) or Thahoors (as in Tipperah) or 
Hakim) Konwar , Lais (as in Chota Nagpur) and so forth. 
Hence it is called Babooana . According to the family 
custom these younger members receive from the reigning 
Rajah grants for their maintenance. They have no power 

1 Xtwlkteto Murvunto v, [1902] : s, e. 7 0. -W’, K , ftjf, 

B(‘('t‘oh(rndrr TlM-hoor 12 Moth n Ibid' 85 L 

LA. 523, p. 5 *2. (18691. ‘ Srumti Ruu BnidhttiKit uku' i 

2 Ham Nuadicii tiingh v, Jatiki Bohl v, Jugadk (JhandOr Bhahdl 

J{oer 29 Cal. 828 jh 852 (i\ r,) 29 L A. 82 p. 98 (1901 ), 
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to alienate such grants but to enjoy them as long as they 
live. 1 

The question of the Babooana grant by the Maharajah 
of Durbhunga came up before the Privy Council in several 
cases. 4 In. Maharajah Sir Ramenhwar Singh Bahadur v. 

Baboo Jibeudar Singh it was decided that “Babooana” 
lands are alienable, subject to the proprietary right of the 
grantor and to his ultimate claim as reversioner on the 
extinction of the grantee's descendants in the main line. 

In the last ease, ( Ramc/tmtler Marwari v. Mndeskmr 
Singh) it has been further held that a son of the grantee 
acquires an interest in such a property at his (the grantee’s) 
death. 

In a suit for maintenance, the plaintiff, as one of the Money pen- 
widows of the late Rajah of G-urh Kisbenpei'shad in „“"^ >y * auuly 
Cuttack sued the defendant successor to her husband in 
tire Raj for maintenance by a money-pension according to 
the usage of the family. The defendant admitted plaintiff’s 
right to maintenance but pleaded that the family pensions 
were not paid in money but by allotment of laud, and that 
the plaintiff had long- been in possession and enjoyment 
of the same. But as the defendant failed to prove the 
allotment of lands, a money-pension was decreed to the 
plaintiff'. 8 

The zeinindari of Shivaguiiga is an estate of great shkugunga 
value situate in tire district of Madura in the Presidency case ‘ 
of Madras. The zemtndari is said to have been created 
in the year 1730 by the then Nawab of the Carnatic in 
favour of one Shasavccnta on the extinction of whose 


' See TipporaU Raj case. Hiram- 9 C. WAN, <56? (1905) i s/c. 32 
pore Raj ease. Tirhoot Ra;i ease, OaL. 083 : Mum Cktnulra Marmri 
etc. Supra under Family Customs. v. Mude*kimr Singh 10 C. \V« 

9 Baboo Gme*h Butt Singh w 078 (l HOG). 

Maharajah Molwzhn r Singh G Mom 8 Rtja G/iundcritrMorc v h Becb&s 
LA.. 161 at oo* 1^» VJ7; Mchurajah Ukhmom-ilotvc Beya 12 S, 1\ 
Sir Rumxhuyjr Singh Bahadur v, Decis 10(5 (L8u0;* 

Hal>oo Jlbr/idar Singh Bahadur 
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lineal descendants in 1801, it was treated as an escheat 
by the East India Company, which had then become pos¬ 
sessed of the sovereign rights of the Nawab, and was 
granted by the Madras Government to a person called 
(among his many other names) Gowery Vtdlahha Taver. He 
had an elder brother, by name Oya Taver, who predeceased 
him, dying in 1815. Gowery Tallabha, who married seven 
wives died on the 19th July, 1829, without male issue 
but leaving three surviving widows, (of whom two were 
childless and one was en ciente at the time of his death, 
and afterwards gave birth to a daughter); several daughters 
by his predeceased wives, a daughter’s son and three 
nephews, sous of his elder brother, Oya Taver. Litigation 
began in the year 1882, i. <?., shortly after the death of the 
Gowery Vallabha, among the various members of his family, 
and for a period of more than sixty years the title to 
the zemindari of Shivagunga was the subject-matter 
of decisions in various courts. 1 The final decision of the 
Privy Council in the case was given in the year 1896. 

The decision reported in 9 Moo. I. A. 589 (1868) was 
the earliest case before the Judicial Committee. Therein 
it was held that the zemindari of Shivagunga was in the 
nature of a Principality, impartible and capable of en- 
joy men t by only one member of the family at a time and 
that it was the self-acquired property of Gowery Vailabha 
Taver , the Istmirari Zemindar. That it had devolved, at his 
death without male issue and upon the subsequen t death 
of his widows, upon his only surviving daughter Katamd 
Katc/dar in preference to collateral heirs. 


' Kata mu Nitickiar v. The lltijit, appeal a consul klatoi Judgment Wtta 
of tSh tragic ayah 0 Moo* I. A. 5$} delivered by Sir .Jitme« W*. Col vile] 
(18G3), a, c. 10 Sevestre 172 (a) : Followed l) Moo I. A. 530. Malta* 

ti. o. ou appeal i’roiii S, IX A, at vadityanidki Tovar y, Prrimmti 

Madras 7 He vest re 1121 ; Sh'mitj- alias Uilciyam To car 23 I. A. 128 

mm Tovar v, Prruimntt 5 I. A. 01 (18J;»j ; Mult a Vii lay in i, Ik i Teear 

(1878) 8. c. 1 Mad. 312 (P. a.) Porfa* v. I) orating a Tovar 8 I. A, 00 
mini v. PvruMUMc 51. A* 01 (1878); (1881 ), 

{ la both these cases a ad another 
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On Kafatna *s death her son claimed to be entitled in 
preference to D, the son of Katama’s sister, the eldest 
daughter of the Istimirari Zemindar. In the litigation which 
ended in the year 1881. it was established that though the 
zemindari was impartible, Kaiama took by inheritance a 
limited estate in her father’s property and, on her death, it 
devolved not on her heir but on the heir of her father. 1 

On D’s death, Kaiama 1 a son preferred a fresh claim to 
the zemindari. He maintained that the Istimirari zemindar 
was still the root of title and that he, being a grandson, was 
entitled to succeed in preference to D’s son who was a 
great grandson. The defendant (D’s son) maintained that 
1) acquired full and complete ownership and became a 
fresh root of title, so that the property descended to 
his son. Both the Courts below decided that the defen¬ 
dant’s contention was right and the Judicial Committee 
concurred in the same view. 

In Mulluvaduganadlta Texet v. Periasami* their Lordships 
have held that an impartible estate, though it is by custom 
enjoyed in a different mode from that prescribed by the 
ordinary Hindu law, yet devolves by inheritance according 
to that law, unless the controlling custom applies specifically 
to the modes of devolution and not merely to the mode of 
enjoyment. There is no rule of law applicable to impartible 
estates that inheritance once obstructed is always obstructed, 
so that the root of title to an impartible estate is not the last 
full owner but the last established owner. The reversionary 
male heir who succeeds at the death of a daughter to the 
full estate transmits it to his own heir, to the exclusion of 
those claiming as nearer in succession to the daughter’s 
father. 

The principle which the S/nragunga case established 
was, that though, the zemindari was impartible, the daughter 
took it for the ordinary Hindu woman's estate, and that 


1 See Muita Yadv(i<inadha Tcvar 
v, Doraxhuf Tv vat , 8 I, A. 99 


(1881), 

• £3 T. 


A. 1?8 (1896). 
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upon her death it devolved not on her heir, hut on the heir 
of her father/ This ease was observed upon and distin¬ 
guished in Rajah Yauvmida Ten'kayamah v. Rajah Yann - 
muln Boochia Vanlmdoraj in which the subject of litigation 
was a Mansubdari Taluq held as Mansub, (i. <?., on the 
feudal condition of supplying a certain number of armed 
peons to the paramount Government,) by a joint 
Hindu family. By tlie custom of the family the Taluq 
was impartible and descendible to a single heir. One of: 
the members of the family took forcible possession of 
the Taluq and refused to pay the Zemindar's revenue. 
He was ousted from possession by the Zemindar with 
the aid of A, another member of the family, whom the 
Zemindar recognized and put in possession and afterwards 
entered into an agreement with him to pay the revenue. 
There was no division of the family. It was held that no 
forfeiture took place or new title accrued, so as to con¬ 
stitute a separate acquired estate in A. 

We have already referred to the Hunsapore Raj under 
Family Customs, and stated that it is an Impartible Raj and 
its descent is subject to certain family custom and usage. As 
a decision of the Privy Council pertaining to this Raj has 
laid down a very important principle in regard to impartible 
estates confiscated and restored by Government to the former 
proprietor or his issue and heir, it is treated as a leading 
case on the subject. The history of the case is as follows :— 
In the year 1767, F, the reigning Rajah of Hunsapore, 
having rebelled against the British Government, was expelled 
by force of arms and the Haj was confiscated by Govern¬ 
ment, who kept possession of the same for upwards of twenty 
years, and ultimately, in 1790, granted the Raj to C, a 
younger member of the family of F # on whom some years 
afterwards the Government conferred the title of Rajah. 
Now the question was whether the Raj, under the cireum- 


1 See Muttur<tdv(janadha Term- 
v. Peritmwi, 231 . A. 12 « ( 1896 ), 


13 Moo I. A, 333 (1870). 
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stances had changed its character as an impartible estate. 
The Judicial Committee held that although thA zemindari 
was to be treated as the self-acquired estate of C, yet, the 


grant being from the ruling power, it carried, (in the 
absence of evidence of the intention of the grantors to the 
contrary) the incidents of the family tenur e as a Raj, as 
the Government’s intention must be taken to have been 
to restore the estate as it existed before its confiscation, 
with no change other than that which affected F and his 
descendants. It was not the creation of a new tenure but 
simply a change of tenant by the exercises of a Vis Major. 
Bengal Regulation XI of 3793 does affec t the succession by 
special custom of a single male heir to a ; Raj, or subject it 
to the ordinary Hindu law of succession. The Judicial 
Committee observed thus There is no expressed inten¬ 

tion to alter the nature of the tenure. The estate, whilst 
it was in the hands of the company, had never been 
broken np. The policy of the Decennial settlement was 
to form a body of land-holders by ascertaining in whom 
the zemindari interest in the soil actually was, and making 
with those persons a permanent settlement of the Govern¬ 
ment revenue so as to give them! greater fixity of tenure. 

...In the absence of all evidence to the contrary, it must- 
be presumed, that the settlement was made precisely as it 
would have been made bad the estate continued in the line 
of Rajah F; and, therefore, that the subject conferred on 
Ch. was the old zemindari with all its incidents, excepting 
at most, its descendible quality.” 1 As to the effect, of 
restoration this case has been followed by the Judicial 
Committee in the Bettiali Raj case." 


' Baboo Beer Pvrtah Sahee v. 
Maharajah Rajender Pvrtah Sahee 
12 Moo.' I. A. 1 p. 35 (1867) : S. C. 
in Cal. High Court W. It. {T. B.) 
97 (1863). 

3 Hum Xundmi Singh v. Janki, 
XaerW I. A. 178. (1902) i S. c. 29 
Cal. 828. See Tltahur lupllnanth 

OR 

~T 


Said Deo v. The Ooranimewt ' 22 
W. B, 17 (1871) S. C. 13 B. L. E. 
415; Rajah Yanuntula Yrnhay- 
amah. v. Rajah Yammvla Boochia 
Vanhmdova 13 Moo. 1. A. 333 
(1870) ; The, Bad India Co. v, 
Kamachee Botjts Sah.iha 7 Moo. I. 
A. 176(1859): S.C. 1 W.B. (V.0.) 42. 
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An Imparti¬ 
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may become 
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In the Nnzml ease 1 it was held that a zamindari created 
by snnnadj in 1803 in accordance with Regulation XXV 
of 1802 was a. partible property. In a recent case* it was 
held that, w:.ith regard to a zemindari granted in 1803, the 
amis was on the Zemindar to prove that his zemindari was 
impartible. Both these oases have distinguished the 
llunsapore case. As we have noticed in that case 
the transaction* was not so much the creation of a new 
tenure, as the change of the tenant by the exercise oi 
a Vis major. I,n the ftuzvid ease, the zemindari piioi 
to 1802, formedl part of an ancient estate which was 
indivisible and descendible to a single heir, and which 
was a military Jagir held on the tenure of military service 
and in the nature of. a Raj. The whole estate was resumed 
by the British Government for arrears of revenue. In 
1802 the zemindari was granted to a person by sunned 
and became a new .zemindari, which, upon the true con¬ 
struction of the sunn ad, was not impartible or descendible 
otherwise than according to the ordinary rule of Hindu 
law. In the Merangi case, the zemindari was originally 
held under military tenure and continued to be held on 
the same tenure after it had been incorporated in another 
zemindari, and subsequently, by conquest, it again 
became part of the Yizia.nagram Zemindari, which was 
dismembered in 1795. In 1803 a permanent settlement 
was made with the then Zemindar and a snnnad was granted 
to him as prescribed by Regulation XX V of 1802. In 1827 
the zemindari was sold in execution of a decree and bought 
by Government. 

The Government held it for some time and during 
this time the Dewan of the former Zemindar rendered 
some important service to the Government in capturing 
some rebels and, as a reward, the Zemindar’s men begged 

1 Rajah, VenhataNarsmlia Appa * Zemindar of Merangi v. Sri 
Row Bahadur v. Rajah Narayya. Rajah Sutra Charla Ramahhadra 
Apva Row Bahadur 7 f, A. 38 Bazv 18 1, A. 15. (1891): s. O. I t 
(1879). Mad. 237, 
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that a new grant might be given to the sou of the former 
Zemindar, The grant was accordingly made in 1835 
by a mnmd. D nder the terms of the smmad there was no 
intention of the Government to create an impartible estate. 

In view of the nature of grants and various dealings 
with the estate, and in the absence of proof of any usage 
of impartibility it is clear that the zemindari of Merangi 
might have been impartible before, but became “partible 
in a question of succession as it became also subject to the 
disposition of the Zemindar by deed of transfer on sale or 
gift of the whole or part of the property." 1 

An impartible zemindari, though forming part of the 
family property had, by ancient custom, been held and 
enjoyed by the eldest male member in the direct line. At 
the death of the last owner he left surviving him four sons 
and an infant grandson the son of the eldest son who 
predeceased him). During the minority of that grandson, 
the four surviving sons with the knowledge and consent of 
their father executed sunnail by which they divided the 
family property equally amongst themselves, the zemindari 
going to the share of the grandsou. It was held that the 
smnad amounted to an agreement by which the joint 
family was divided. Consequently upon the death of the 
grandson without issue his widow succeeded to his estate. 

An estate which, according to the family custom of 
the original proprietor, was descendible entire to the eldest 
son, may become divisible when passing to another Hindu 
family in which the practice of division exists. The custom 
of succession by the eldest son obtained in the family of 
the former owner is no bar to the division amongst the 
heirs of the purchaser of the estate, in whose family the 
ordinary rule of Hindu law prevails. 3 


1 Vudrvva Rarnjamyahmma \\ 3 Go pal Dus Sindh, Maun Data j 

Vandre'W Balll Xlawdya 5 C. L. Mokapatm v. JVundum Sindh 7 
B. 439 (p, c.) [18791: 8,0. 3 Shame hUX Sd. Be p. 198 (2.30) [1845] * 
90. c,l S, D, Decis, 72. 
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Where it appeared on evidence that the estate had not 
invariably devolved entire on the chief heir, but had been 
taken by the most competent and had been occasionally 
held by several heirs conjointly, the Court considered it to 
be divisible among the heirs according to the Hindu law 
of inheritance and decreed partition of the estate in opposi¬ 
tion to the claim of one heir to hold the same as an indivi¬ 
sible estate. 1 

Under sec. 8 of Act I of 1869 certain lists were pre¬ 
pared of Taluqdars and grantees in Gudin Of these lists, 
list 2 was a list of “the Taluqdars whose estates, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the family on and before the 13th 
February, 1856, ordinarily devolved upon a single heir/ 1 
The third list was a "list of Taluqdars, not included in the 
second of such lists, to whom sumach or grants had been 
or may have been given or made by the British Govern¬ 
ment up to the date fixed for the closing of such lists, de¬ 
claring that the succession to the estates comprised in 
such mnnach or grants should thereafter be regulated by 
the rules of primogeniture .'” So, in Achal Ram v. (I(lai 
Pariah Adeliya Rat Singh* the estate in question was entered 
in the second list and consequently it was held that 
although the estate was to descend to a single heir, it 
was not to be considered as an estate passing according 
to the rules of primogeniture. Similarly in the case of 
Thaliur Mri Singh v. Baldeo Singh? the estate in dispute was 
an impartible estate, but as the taluqdari had been entered 
in list 2, and not in list 3, a rule of selection, and not 
primogeniture, was the governing rule of the family. The 


1 (iinourdhane Singh v. Kulahol 
Singh I . S. I). Sel. Kep, 9 (12) 
[1825]. This decision was con- 
firmed on appeal by the Judicial 
Committee. Sec 2 Moo, I. A. 
m ( 1340 ). 

Bee also Rajah Soovtinany Vat* 
Mtapett.y Ran v. Rajah Son ram ny 
Ramachanira Rat\ Mad. Dec is. 495 


(1825). From the decree of the 
S addur Adawlut in this ease an 
appeal was preferred to the Judi¬ 
cial Committee, but the appeal 
terminated in a llazimmak being 
filed by both parties. 

3 11 I. A. 51 (1883). 

3 H I. A. 135 (1881): a. c. 10 
Cal, 792. 
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usage established by prescription in the family was said 
to be that, out of several sons, an able one had to be 
selected and nominated as taluqdar without reference to 
seniority. This is something like tanistry, which prevailed 
in Ireland and was abolished by James I. 

Where an estate is placed in list 2, it descends to a 
single heir, not necessarily by the rule of lineal primo¬ 
geniture. It may be that the heir according to lineal 
primogeniture is more remote in degree from the ancestor 
than other collaterals or other persons in the line of heirship. 
If so, degree prevails over the line according to the classifica¬ 
tion under the Act; though if two collaterals, or persons in 
the line of heirship, are equal in degree, then, as the 
property can go to one, recourse must he had to the seni¬ 
ority of line to find out which that one is. 1 

An impartible estate taken by a son by heritage from 
his father, is an asset for the payment of father's debts not 
contracted for immoral or illegal purposes, and may be 
attached and sold in execution of a decree for such 
debts. 4 Where debts are proved to have been contracted 
for legal necessity the successor to the impartible estate 
takes it subject to that liability 

In the case of NacMajppa Gkeltiar v. Chimayasami 
Naickei* * the contest was whether the zamin is an asset for the 
payment of the debts of the last holder. The question was 
argued on the analogy of an impartible estate being 
alienable, and therefore it was contended that the plaintiff's 
debt on a promissory note could be recovered from the 
zamin as an asset in the hands of the successor of the last 
holder. In this case there was no issue tried as to whether 

1 Narindar Bahadur Slmjk v. Bee also Mutt ay an Chettiar v. 
AeKal. Mam 20 I. A, 77 (1893). Smtjili Vim Patullna Chwmtam* 
Bee also Muhammad imam Ali hlar 9 1, A. 128 (1882), 

Khan v. Husain Khan 20 Cal. 81 * Qoptil PnwhadBhakcd v, Rajah 

(p, 0.) [1898]; a. e. 2 C. W, N. 737. Mb Singh Deb 9 C, W. N. 330 

* Veora Soor&jym Nayiuii v. (1904). 

Mrapjn Ntidn 29 Mil. 481 (1908). * 29 Mad. 153 (1905), 
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the estate was impartible or not. Both the Judges, how¬ 
ever, held that even if the estate should be shown to be 
impartible, the zamin could not be looked on as ail asset in 
the hands of the successor for the payment of the debts 
of the deceased holder. 

Where the right of primogeniture exists in a Mitak- 
shara family, the son who takes the estate by descent by 
virtue of that right does not become a co-sharer in the 
estate and does not take by survivorship, and such au estate 
is not primafacie inalienable. The sou takes the estate 
with the burden of the decree obtained against the father 
and is liabia to be proceeded against in execution. 1 2 * * 

A custom of impartibility must be strictly proved in 
order to control the operation of the II iudu law of succession. 
The fact that an estate has not been partitioned for six or 
seven generations does not deprive the members of the 
family to which it jointly belongs of their right to partition.* 

il/talwali tenures are grants of lands situated on the 
edge of the hilly country, and hold on condition of guard¬ 
ing the gtiats or passes. Generally, a small quit-rent is 
payable to the Zemindar, in addition to the service ren¬ 
dered, and though the grant is not expressly hereditary, 
and ffhemoal removable for misconduct, it is the general 
usage on the death of a faithful gAalyml to appoint his 
son, if competent, or some other lit person in his family 
to succeed to the office. 8 GAalwali tenures are in exis¬ 
tence in the districts of Bhagulpovc, Bishcnpore, Burdwan, 
Baukuva, Beerbhoom, Burrakur and other places in Bekar, 
Bengal and Sonthal Pergunnahs, 

1 Jlamdaa Mu no an v. Wchait J Kmtoora Kumar i v, Motwkv r 

JJroju Behari Singh 0 C. AY, JST. Iho ) W. li. 39. p, 41.(1864) ; Man* 
879 (1902). runjutc Singh v. Rajah Leetmund 

2 ThaMr Dicrrym Singh v. Tha « Singh 8 Sevetre 88(k (1865) : s 0. 

liter JDari\Singh 1 I.A. 1 (1873); 8.0. 4 Kev. Jmil. Pol, 461 : s. o, 5 AY, 

]3 B. 1*. R, 165 : & C. 16 AY, R. 112. K, 101. 
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In some Zemindar is ancl Pntnees these tenures are of a 
major, in others of a minor, character. Sometimes the 
tenure of the great Zemindar himself seems to have been 
originally of this character. More frequently, large 
tenures consisting of several whole villages are held under 
the Zemindar ; in other places, as in Bishenpore, the Sirdar 
and superior Ghatwal have small and specific portions of 
land in different villages assigned for their maintenance. 
These are of a nature analogous to the Chakerati assign¬ 
ments of lands to village watchmen in other districts. 1 

The exact origin of each Qhaikwli tenure is generally 
lost in the confusion and obscurity of the troublous ages 
which preceded British rule. But there can bo no doubt 
that these tenures have been in existence from a consider¬ 
able period back and were highly useful in those early days. 
They were in cases of large tenures in the nature of semi- 
military colonies, where aeliief with his followers were settled 
down in a part of the country so unsafe that it could not 
he otherwise occupied. It seems to have sometimes hap¬ 
pened that when the country liable to be harried and 
plundered by freebooters from the hills, was almost entire¬ 
ly reduced to jungle and desolation, one of these semi- 
military colonies was settled down under a grant to the 
chief. And, not infrequently, Afghans, Rajpoots, and 

others came from a distance on these terms, and settling- 
» ; o 

m the jungle lands, defended themselves and their neigh¬ 
bours and brought ilie lands into cultivation. 8 

The Ghatwali tenure differs from the common Ghakcran 
lands in two respects, firstly, that the land is not liable to 
resumption at the discretion of the land-holder, nor the 
assessment to be raised beyond the established rate, and, 
secondly , that although the grant is not expressly heredi¬ 
tary and the Ghatwal is removable for misconduct, it is the 
general usage, on the death of a faithful Ghatwal, to 



* Harrington’s \valyste, Vp*. III. » Vitle 4 Kov. Judl Pol 463 
510. 
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appoint his son, i£ competent, or some other fit person in 
his family to succeed to the office. 1 * * 

Succession to a Ghatwali tenure is regulated by no 
rule of Kulachar or family custom, nor by the Hindu law. 
By the nature of the tenure, it descends undivided to the 
eldest son to the exclusion of the others. A female is not 
incapable of holding a Ghatwali tenure. 8 

The word “ descendants ” in sec. 2, Bengal Regulation 
XXIX of 1814, is not to be construed in its strictest mean¬ 
ing. It should not be restricted to ‘issue of the body only’ 
but should mean the heirs generally. Therefore it may in¬ 
clude a widow of the deceased, who may be one of bis 
heirs. 8 

In consequence of the peculiar character of Ghatwali 
tenures as described in Regulation XXIX of 1814, 
they are intended to be the exclusive property of the 
ghatwal for the time being and not joint family pro¬ 
perty. 4 

The right of succession to a Ghatwali tenure (Taluq 
Kliooria in the district of Bhagulpore) is in the eldest son 
and his descendants and representatives. 5 * * In Beerbhoom 
Ghatwali tenures are held in perpetuity and descend¬ 
ible from generation to generation, subject to certain 
conditions and obligations. They are not divisible on 
the djeath of a Ghalwal among his heirs, but should 
devolve entire on the eldest sou or the next Ghatwali 
A widow of the deceased Ghat vat, whose brothers had 


1 Ibid. See also Begin. XXIX wati .Kumar i, 22 Cal. 156(1891). 

of 1811 wliich defines the status ' Ibkl. 

of a Grhatwal. a Musst. Tketoo Kmmaria v. Sur- 

* MuMt. Kustoora Komnari v, wan Singh 9, D. Decis 765 (1858). 

Memohur Deo W. R. 89 (1864) ; 6 llurlall Singh y. Jomirun 

Doorgg Persad Singh v. Doorga Singh 6 S. D. Set. Rep. 169 (201) 
Konwari, 4 Cal, 190 (P.o.) [1878] ; [1837]. Referred to. in Baja Lila- 

Chhaifadhari Singh v. Saraswuti nnnd Singh liahadoor v. The 
Kumari 22 Cal. 156 (1891). Bengal Govt, 6 Moo. I. A, 101 p. 

* Chhatmdhari Singh v. Saras- 125 (1850),. 
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separated, succeeded to the Ghatwali tenure on the death 
of her husband. 1 

Ghatwali tenures in Beerbhoom being not the private 
property of the Ghatwai, but land assigned by the State 
in remuneration for specific public service, are not alienable 
or attachable for personal debts,* 

Under Sec. 2 Regulation XIV of 1819, the ghatwals of Under tenure. 
Beerbhoom cannot alienate their tenures. Their estates can* 
not be void so long as they perform all the obligations of 
service and pay rent to Government incident to their 
tenure. Therefore, a perpetual sub-lease, granted bona fide 
to a party by a ghatwai will be good not only during the 
tenancy of the grantor, but, after his decease, during the 
tenancy of his heirs. 3 

Generally, when the performance of the service for which 
the tenure was created ceases to be necessary, or when the 
ghatwai is dismissed for his neglect of duty, a zemindar in 
whose estate the ghatwali land is included may resume 
it. 4 But where an obligation of service continues, the 
Zemindar is not competent to resume the land. Nor is the 
Government competent to resume it. For, if the services 
of the ghalwah are no longer necessary, the land will 
lapse to the zemindar. 6 Such resumption is only possible 
where the tenure is not held under a Sunned conferring an 
hereditary indefeasible right. 0 


Resumption 
of a 0hotic alt 
tenure. 


’ Chhatradhari Stuffk v. Sura- 
sioati Kama ri, 22 Cal, 156 (1894). 

* Saituk Chanda' Deg v. Bhagut 
Bharatehunder Singh 9 >$, D. 
Dec is 900 (1853) ; Pinoderam Seta 
v. Dignity Co in mis* toner of Son- 
that Perguunalui 8 Wyman 124 
(1807). 

3 The Deputy Cominluiomr of 
Beerbhoom v. Rimgololl Deo 1 Hay 
200 (1802): s. C. 1 Marshal 117 : s. e. 
1 Lnd. Jut*. 34 ; Muhnrhhanoo Deo 
v. Kostoora Koomvaree 8 Sevestre 
823 (I860). 


* Taiiayet JagmoJiuu Singh v. 
Baja ft NiHannud Singh 13 S.D, 
Decis 1812 (1857). 

5 Raja. Anundalal Deo v. 
Cover time nt 14 H. D. Docis Part II. 
1669(1858). 

® Rajah LeeUiuv.nd Singh v. 
Surwan Singh, 8 Sevestre, Part 
IV. 311 (I860) ; s. C. 5 W. B, 292 ; 
Surwan Singh 2 lnd. Jur. JST. 8, 
Vol. II. 149 (1807) appln. for 
review; Rajah Leeianund Singh 
v. Nussah Singh , 2 Wyman, Part 1. 
84 (1866) : S. C. 6 W. R. 80 (I860) ; 
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A full Bench of the Calcutta High Court held that 
where a Gkatwali tenure was granted under a valid Sunnctd 
from a person representing the then Government in that 
behalf,-more than 100 years ago, and had been allowed to 
change hands by descent or purchase, without question, the 
zemindar was incompetent of his mere motion, without the 
assent and against the will of the Government, to put an 
end to the Gkatwali, to deprive the Ghatwah of the tenure 
and to treat them as common trespassers. * 1 

Where a zemindar compounded with Government for 
money-payment in lieu of police services which he was 
hound to render through the Ghatwah, and claimed re¬ 
sumption of their tenure held under a Snnnad which des¬ 
cribed the tenure as a Muhcnaree istemraree (the word 
Mnhtrraree refers to fixity in respect of jnmma, and the 
word istemraree refers to perpetuity in point of time,) at 
a fixed jnmma, in compensation for services in guarding 
the mountainous country and passes, the Court held that 
“ the contract between the Plaintiff-zemindar and the 
Government being without authority of the Legislature, 
in no way affects the status and rights of the Ghatwah, 
The service being* required, they are bound to perform 
it, and by custom they hold the tenure subject to the 
performance of it. No act of Government and the 
zemindar can defeat the rights of Ghatwah. Their status 
is indicated expressly by istemraree, perpetual in the 
Sunnad.”* 

The Privy Council has decided that the lands constitu¬ 
ting the Gkatwali tenures in Kharagpore in the district 
of Bhagulpore are included in the permanent settlement 
of that estate and covered by the jnmma assessed upon it, 


Malt aloof) Hossein v. Putasoo S. C. in the Privy Council 14 Moo, 

Know free 10 W. R. 179 (1868). J. A. 247 (1871),' 

1 Koolodeep Karatn Singh v. * Munrunjan Singh v. Iiajalt 
Mukadeo ,Singh R.L. it. Supp. Vol. Lhelamind Singh 8 Sevestre 830« 
559 (1866): s. c. W. E. 199. (l'\ B.) ; (1865). 
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and they are not liable to rosuinptiiii under clause 4, See. 8, 
Regulation I of 1793, as included in allowances made to 
zemindars for police purposes. In this case the Government 
had claimed a right to resume or re-assess lands in the zemin- 
dari of Kharagpore which were in the possession of vari¬ 
ous Ghahvafa who held them under Ghatwali tenure from 
the zemindar. 1 2 Later on, in another ease their Lordships 
held in respect of these lands that a certain Ghahoali tenure, 
which had been created before the permanent settlement 
at a lixed rent, could not be determined by a zemindar 
dispensing* with the Ghalwali services (which as between 
him and Government were no longer required) so long as 
the Ghatwais were willing and able to perform those ser¬ 
vices. Certain other Ghatwali tenures which had been 
created after the permanent settlement could not, under 
Regulation XL1V of 1793, be cancelled by a purchaser at a 
sale for arrears of Government revenue. In this case the 
Government having wrongly resumed certain Ghakvaii 
lands were directed to refund mesne profits thereof, which 
consisted of the rent paid by the Ghatwais under a settle¬ 
ment in force with them until the resumption was set 
aside.* 

In a very recent case the Calcutta High Court held in 
respect of a, Ghatwali tenure in the district of Bantura, 
existing from before the grant of the Dewany to the East 
India Company and descending frond father to soil for many 
generations upon payment of a quit-rent and the perfor¬ 
mance of Ghahoali services, that the tenure was not 
merely heritable but also permanent and the holder was 
bound to perform the services ; that a tenure of this des¬ 
cription could not be determined or resumed on the ground 
that the services were no longer necessary or had been dis¬ 
pensed with. 8 

’ Ihtjah Leelauuml Singh v. The 
Bengal Government 7 Scvestre 

1051 (1801). 

2 Rajah Leclamnd Singh Rah a * 


thtr v Tkakoor Mtuioorutljan 
'Singh I.'A. Sup. Vol. 181 (1878)/ 

4 Jogvndra Xath Singh v Kaf i 
ChantH Roy 0 0. W, N. 063 (1005). 
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An auction-purchaser of a zemuulari at a sale for arrears 
of Government revenue, cannot resume lands held under 
a G/iahvaU tenure, at a fixed rent created before the per¬ 
manent settlement, on the ground that the services have 
ceased to be performed by the Ghaiioal , and there was no 
necessity for such service, if the Government refuse to 
renounce its claim to the performance of such Ghatwali 
services. 1 The Ghahvals are dependant Talnqdars within the 
meaning of Regulation VIII of 1793 and are protected from 
enhancement of rent by el. 1 of Sec. 51 of that Regulation.* 

On a question as to whether the sale and transfer of a 
Ghatwali tenure in the Kharagpore Zemindari in the 
district of Bhagulpore, in execution of a decree against 
the Ghaiioal , is invalid by reason of the tenure being in its 
nature inalienable, the Judicial Committee have held, in 
regard to a proved custom, that the GhatioaU is not inalien¬ 
able but may be transferred by the Ghaiioal or sold 
in execution of a decree against him, if such alienation is 
assented to by the zemindar. This power of alienation is 
not limited to the life-interest of the Qhatwal for the 
time being but forms his right and title to the Ghatwali * 
Their Lordships are of opinion that the Ghatwali tenures 
are rendered, by their origin and incidents, distinct in 
some particulars from other inheritances, and to them the 
law of Mitakshara, to its full extent, is not applicable. 
Thus the rules of the Mitakshara yield to a well established 
custom, though only to the extent of that custom. 4 

In . Raj his h war Deo v. Bmskidhur Marwari 5 it has 
been held that after deduction of all necessary out-goings 
from the total rents due to a Ghaiioal the residue, being 
his own absolute property, may be attached in execution 

__.__ ..j___ __ £. . . .. .. 

* Kooldtrjp Narain Singh v. Cal, 251 (1877), 

The Government 11 Moo. I. A. * Kali Penh ad v. Anantl Roy 

247 (1871). 15 Cal. 171 (l>. 0.) [1878]. 

2 See Leclamnd Sin/jh Bahadur * Ibid p, 181. 

t Tkalioor Mukrurijan Sinyk 3 •’ 23 Cal. 873 (1800). 
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of a personal decree against him. This case distinguished 
Bally Dobey v. Go mi Deo > 1 and approved Kmtoont Kumar i 
v. Betioderam Sen . 2 * 4 

A Ghatioal is not competent to grant a lease in perpe¬ 
tuity, and his successors are not bound to recognize such 
an incumbrance. 5 Any presumption that there may be 
against the right of a Ghatioal to grant a Mokurraree lease, 
cannot be held good against such leases when granted in 
good faith for the clearance of jungle. 4 

The dismissal of a Ghatioal will carry with it the for¬ 
feiture of his tenure. 8 Where a Ghatioal becomes in-* 
capable of personally performing the services and a 
deputy is appointed to act in his behalf, (conformably 
with the terms of the Sunuad or with the usage), by the 
Magistrate, the incapacity on the part of the deputy to 
discharge adequately the duties incidental to the office 
will not operate as a forfeiture of the appointment of the 
principal. Where, therefore, during the lifetime of a 
Ghatioal, his son, who was appointed deputy, was dismissed, 
it was held that the dismissal of the son did not amount 
to the dismissal of the father. And that after the father's 
death the son was entitled to succeed although during his 
father’s life-time he had been dismissed while acting as 
the deputy of his father. 6 

With reference to Jag it Chakeran lands, granted by 
Sic mads rent-free anterior to the Decennial Settlement, 
for the performance of certain services, which though now 
obsolete, might again be required to be performed, the 
Judicial Committee held that the Srtnuads created a 
Chakeran or service tenure, not affected by See. 41 of Bengal 

1 9 Cal. 388(1882). Singh 5 Cal. 710 (1878). Sec also 

9 4 W. It. Misc. Etile 5. Momumyun Singh x. Rajah Leda- 

*’ Grant V. Bu-rigdiee Deo 15*W. nunti Singh 8 Sovestrc 830 m per 
K. 38 (1871). Kemp J, 

4 Davie#, v. Debee Muhton 18 * Jog end m Xutk Singh v. Kali 

W. R. 376 (1872). (haran Hog 9 0, W, N. 603 

5 The Secy , of State v. Poran (1905). 


Forfeiture of 
Ghat mill 
lam is. 


Jagir (hahe 
ran lauds. 
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Regulation VIII of 179#, were pro servililis iutpensis el 
impeudiendis , partly as a reward for past; and partly as an 
inducement for future, services ; and that the grantees, 
though liable to forfeit the lands, if they wilfully failed in 
the performance of the duties imposed by the Sumiads , were 
not liable to have such lands resumed, on the ground that 
there was no longer occasion for the performance of the 
particular service required. As it was a tenure created before, 
and subsisting at the time of the Decennial Settlement, and 
then held rent-free, the presumption was that the lands 
were treated as Lakhraj and the Jagir was within the excep¬ 
tion of See. 26 Act I of 1844. The onus was upon the 
auction-purchaser who sought to dispossess or to rack-rent 
the grantees under the Snnucuh, to make out a clear title 
for resumption. 1 

Chakeran lands are lands set apart and appropriated as a 
remuneration for services by village watchmen and zemin- 
dari “paiks.” At the decennial settlement these service- 
lands were not included in the assessment on which the 
settlement was based. As before settlement they were ap¬ 
propriated to particular purposes so they remained after 
the settlement. Burdened with these charges, these service- 
lands were declared to be the property of the zemindar. 
Though in the ease of zemindari “paiks/' the zemindar can, 
at his pleasure, resume the lands, in that of the village 
watchmen he cannot. W hile the public service required 
them they must remain appropriated to these pur¬ 
poses.* In a certain ease the plaintiff contended that the 
lands in question were “gram wrnujami chakeran ” and 
upon the cesser of services he was entitled to take posses¬ 
sion of them. The Collector asserted that the lands 
were TannaMari or Cftowkidari Chakeran and as 
such were not resimiable while the holder of the lands 


' Alexander John Forbes v. 1 Joy Kimrn Mooherjee v. The 
Mcer Mahomed Tvqm-j p Moo. 1 . Coll rotor of Fad Burdwan, 7 
A 138 (18 7 8 ). Sevestre 1153 (18G0). 
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continued to perform the police service* The Sadder Court, 
by a majority, affirmed the decree of the Zillah Court, 
which was in favour of the Collector-defendant. The 
Privy Council, too, affirmed it on appeal on 5th May, 1864*, 
holding that “the lands in question are to be considered 
as appropriated to the maintenance of a Chowkidar or 
village watchman in the tal'itq, ami that the right of 
appointing such officer belongs to the Tahiqdar , and that 
such officer is liable to the performance of such services 
to the Talnqdar as, by usage in the zemindari of 
Burdwan, Chowkklars have been accustomed to render to 
the Zemindar” 1 Whether or not it is competent to the 
zemindar on providing an equivalent in money to resume 
the Chowkidari Chakeran lands within his estate was a 
question not then before the Court, the plaintiff asserting 
his right to resume without providing any equivalent. 

A Polliam is explained in William's Glossary to be 
“a tract of country subject to a petty chieftain.” A 
Polligar is described as having been originally a petty 
chieftain occupying usually tracts of hill or forest, subject 
to pay tribute and service to the paramount state, but 

seldom paying either, and more or less independent ; 

but as having, at present, since the subjugation of the 

country by the East India Company, become a peaceable 

landholder. 

A Polliam is m the nature of a Raj ; it may belong to 
an undivided family, but it is not the subject of parti¬ 
tion; it can be held by only one member of the family 
at a time, who is styled the Polligar, the other members 
of the family being entitled to a maintenance or allow¬ 
ance out of the estate. 2 

The decisions in K, SuMa Chetly v. Masli fmmadi Hand 
and />. Afbuthnoit v. Oolaguppa Cl e tty* treated the polliam 

1 Ibid. 06 at pp. 8i>, 80 (1861). 

4 Naragunty Zutchmedaramuh 8 3 Mad. IT. 0. R. 303 (1867). 
v. Vengttwa Aaidoo {> Moo. I. A. 4 5 Mad. H. O. K. 303(1870). 


Poll turn. 
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only as life estates and the judgment in Cftanki Gounden v. 
Venkatitramanier 1 states that such was then the generally 
received theory. This was probably true under the Hindu 
and Mahomedan Governments in the case of those 
zemindars or polligars who were only Revenue or Police 
Officers before custom rendered their estates hereditary. 2 

An impartible Polliam governed by the rule of primo¬ 
geniture, though possessed exclusively by one of the 

members of the family, is the joint property of the 

family and, in the event of death, passes by survivorship. 
When, on the death of a polligar, the right of exclusive 
possession passes from one line of descent to another, it; 
devolves, in the absence of proof of special custom of 
descent, upon the nearest coparcener in the senior line, and 
not necessarily on the coparcener nearest in blood. 3 

In a suit for partition of a Polliam in the Madura 
district, it appeared that the Polliam had been held on 
military tenure since the sixteenth century and that it had 
never been partitioned, and that the custom of impartibility 
obtained in a large number of similar Polliam in the 

same district ; on enquiries from the members of the 

zemindars* * family and other persons connected with the 
zemindar! it was elicited that they understood the estate 
to be impartible and that it descended to a single 
heir* It was held that the Polliam was impartible and 
the plaintiff was entitled to maintenance. 4 

In this case it was further held that certain “pannai” 
lands within the limits of the zemindari, which have been 


* 5 Mad. H. C. R 208, 211. 

* JSach lappa Chettidr v. Chin- 

nay a Mini i\ 29 Mad, 453 p. 

4.55 (1906). 

* Nargantl Achammagaru v. 
Yerihatachalapati Nayamoaru 4 
Mad. 250 (1880); Kaohi Yma 
Jiaia/appa Kalahfot Thola Udayur 
v. Kuchi Kulyona Ilungappa Kal 


laht Thola Udatjar 24 Mad. 562 
(1901); Kuchi Kaliyana Hun gap- 
pa Kalakha Thola If day an v, 
Kuc'ki Yum Ilangappa Kalahha 
Thola Udayctr 28 Mad, 508 (p. a) 
(1905); s. C. 10 CMV, N. 95 ; s. c. 2 
0. L. J. 231. 

1 Lakshin ipathi v. Kandasami 16 
Mad. 54 (1892). 
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recognized and dealt with as part and parcel of the zemin- 
dari, were impartible. 

The rule of succession applicable to a Volliam is that 
of Day adi-pat tarn, according to which the person entitled 
to succeed on the death of polligar is the senior in age of 
his dayadis, descended from one of those who originally 
formed the joint family and were founders of different 
lines ir the family. The polligar for the time being 
bas a proprietary right in the estate and is not a manager 
merely. Where the holder of the impartible Volliam 
transferred his estate to bis wife by a deed of gift and 
the transferor had at that time living besides his own son 
numerous dayadis , it was held that the custom of inalien¬ 
ability was established and that the gift in question was 
accordingly invalid as against the dayadis. 1 

An impartible Polliaput or Polliam held by one member 
of the family descends on a single heir as an ancestral 
estate the right to which vests, on the last holder’s death 
without issue, in the next collateral male heir of the un¬ 
divided family in preference to the widow of die deceased.* 

As to the succession to a Polliam according to priority 
of birth, see Vedda Ttamappa Nayauivaru v. Bangari 
Seshamma Nay a in van /, 3 or priority of marriage of the mother, 
see Sandaralin Gasummi Kamaya Nailc v. Uaviasvmmi 
Kamaya Nailed 

The acceptance of a Sttmad in common form under 
Madras Regulation XX V of J 802, does not, of itself and 
apart from other circumstances, avail to alter the succes¬ 
sion to an hereditary estate. Thus in the case of “Udayar- 
palayam" it was found that the estate of the Udaipur Polli- 
gars was in its origin impartible, and after cession of the 

1 Sivasuhrfrmania Xa loiter v. v..8ahilmi Torer alias Oyya Tmrr 
Rrtihnamvtol IS Mad 287 (1894). 8 Mad. H, C. II. 157 (1875). 

Sariaj Koerl 10 All 572 dis- *81 A. I (1880). 
tingirished. 4 20 I. A. 55 (1899). 

* Pdreyasami alias Kolia i Temr 

SJ7 


Ihtyadi-pttt- 
t a m. 


A rStnt mtd 
u ruler Madras 
Keg. XXV. 
1802 and its 
effect on here¬ 
ditary estate. 
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Carnatic to the Company was, for political reasons, cir¬ 
cumscribed in extent and was converted into a zemindari 
which was granted and accepted as equivalent in value 
to the ancient Pallium. It was held that the character of 
impartiality was not changed and the zemindari must be 
regarded as impartible and descendible according to the 
rules of primogeniture, 1 


Jagirs arc tenures common under the Mahomedan 
Government, in which the public revenues of a given tract 
of land were made over to a servant of the State, together 
with the powers requisite to enable him to collect and appro¬ 
priate such revenue, and administer the general government 
of the district, 4 Qaranjmm are temporary assignments of 
revenue from villages or lands for the support of troops or 
for personal service, usually for the life of the grantee ; also 
grants made to persons appointed to civil offices of the 
State to enable them to maintain their dignity. They 
were neither transferable nor hereditary* * and were held at 
the pleasure of the Sovereign. 8 

Colonel Etheridge in the Preface to the List of Saran - 
jams published in 1874 speaks of these two terms thus :— 
“ Under the Mahomedan dynasty such holdings were known 
as jagir, under the Mahratta rule as mranjam. If any 
original distinctive feature marked the tenure of jagtr 
and saranjaui * it ceased to exist during the Mahratta 
Empire ; for, at the period of the introduction of the 
British Government* there was no practical difference 
between a jagirdar and a saranjamdar , either in the Deccan 
or Southern Mahratta country. The terms jagir and 


1 Kaohia A. U. K. 7* Uduyar v. 
KacU Y.ll K/f. Uda-yar 28 Mad. 
508 (p.c.) (1905) ; S. 0. 10 C. W. N, 
95 : S. C. 2 C L. J. 231. 

* Prof : Wilson's Otomtry. 


8 Jtawchundni Mtuttri v, }>/.- 
hitiimOj (> Bom. 598 at p. 604 et 
seg. See other authorities cited 
therein. See also Steele on Law 
and Custom p. 207, 
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sanmjmi are convertible terms in these districts. The 
latter is now almost universally adopted. These holdings, 
being of a political character, were not transferable, nor 
necessarily hereditary, but, as a rule, were held at the plea¬ 
sure of the sovereign. On succession a nazarana was 
levied. When of a personal nature, they were termed 
Zal Saraujam, when for the maintenance of troops Fonj 
Saraujam.” 1 

Colonel Etheridge’s observation that jagirs were not 
necessarily hereditary, was taken exception to by Melvill J., 
as not being correct. 2 The Judicial Committee in Gnlahdas 
■Jagjivandas v. the Collector of Sural j said that a jagir must 
be t&ken ,-primafade, to be an estate only for life, although 
it may possibly be granted in such terms as to make it 
hereditary. 

In the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on Indian 
affairs (p. 86, it was said: “ With regard to the jagirs 
granted by Mahornedans either as marks of favour or as 
rewards for public service, they, generally, if not always, 
reverted to the state on the decease of the grantee, unless 
continued to his heir under a new Snnnad ; for, the aliena¬ 
tion in perpetuity of the rights of Government in the soil 
was inconsistent with the established policy of the Malio- 
medans, from which they deviated only in the ease of 
endowments to the religious establishments arid office of 
public duty, and in some rare instances of grants to holy 
men and celebrated scholars.” 4 

Westropp C. .J., in KrisJiuarav Ganeeh v. Bangrav* 
said “Sanadi grants in Iuam, Saranjam, Jagir, Wazifa, 
Wakf, Devasthan, and Sevasthan, are, generally 
speaking*, more properly described as alienations of the 
royal share in the produce of land i. e. t of land revenue, 


' 1 Cited in 6 Bom. j>. 603 (1882). 

5 6 Horn. 603. 

* 3 Bom. 166 (1876). 

4 0ite<I in llmitcha faint Mantri 


v. Ynihttnto 0 
(1882). 

5 \ Bum. H. 0 
(1807). 


Bom, 598 p. 601 
U. A. 0. J. I 





than grants of land although, in popular parlance, they 
are occasionally so-called/' His Lordship repeated almost 
the same observation in Ravji hi ar ay an. ’MaudUJ' v. 
B'vlaji Bapnji Besiti. 1 In fact this observation has 
frequently been quoted and the principle involved in i< was 
approved/ 

In the ease of Ratuc/unulra Man In* their Lordships, after 
very carefully considering various authorities, held that 
a grant in jayir or saraujam is very rarely a grant of the 
sod, and the burden of proving that it is in any particular 
ease a grant of the soil lies very heavily upon the party 
alleging it. 

Itegai'ding the inapartibility of a mranjum, the rule 
stated by Colonel Etheridge is in accordance with the 
orders conveyed in a despatch from the Court of Directors 
No - 27, dated the lith December, 1S55. In para. 20 of 
that despatch they say ‘ W o agree with you that mravjamy 
should not be subdivided but that the holders should be 
required to make a suitable provision for their youngest 
brothers/ A jayir, to which service is attached, is 
certainly not divisible, but descends to the eldest son. 4 
In llamcJiaurfra Muidri v. Venkahmto the Court observed 
that the & dranjam was originally given for the maintenance 
of a body of horse, and was therefore in its inception 
a Jayir held for service. But independently of this, 
and of any Government rule, the same principle would 
probably be applied to all SarmjaiM on the ground stated 
by Mr. Mayue (Hindu Law, s.’393;, that an estate which 
has been allotted by Government to a man of rank, is 
indivisible, as otherwise the purpose of the grant would be 
frustrated/' 5 It may therefore be said that a Mravjmi is 
impartible and devolves entire on the eldest son and, on the 



> 1 Bom. 529 (1875). * li Bom. 5,98 (1882). 

* Ja iut nlttn Joihi v, 1 Villi' 0 Boat. p. 613., • 


the Otllrrtar iif Tham .0 Bom. 1 0 Bom. 598 p. 613. 
H. O.lt. A. C. J. 191 (1869). 
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death of the latter, descends to his sou in preference to his 
surviving; brother. 1 

It is for the Government to determine how sanwjams 
are to be held ami inherited and in eases where the civil 
courts have jurisdiction over claims relating to same jams 
in consequence of the applicability of the Pension Act 
XXIII of 1871 or otherwise, they would be bound to 
determine such claims according to the rules, general or 
special, laid down by the British Government. In the 
absence of such rules, the courts would be guided by the 
law applicable to impartible property.* 

Sanmjams are prima facie impartible, the holders there¬ 
of being required to make a suitable provision for their 
younger brothers. Where, however, it appeared that the 
members of a family had treated samujam as partible over 
a long period of years and had dealt with them as such in 
effecting* partitions of the entire family estate,which consisted 
both of incomes and saranjdm, it was held that the 
mranjams were either originally partible or had become so 
by family usage. 3 In a suit by a junior member of an un¬ 
divided Hindu family for division of a sa/aejam and other 
family property, the eldest member contended that the 
was impartible and that in any case he was entitled 
to retain certain sums in his capacity as the eldest represen¬ 
tative of the family for the performance of certain offices. 
The court held that the right of vmlilki (eldership) had not 
lost its original character of impartibility and that it 
was impartible and transmissible to the eldest representa¬ 
tive of the family. 4 

As a saranjam is ordinarily impartible, if it is resumed 
by the British Government and in substitution thereof 
a political pension is granted, the latter also ^becomes 

1 Scj (» Bom. 508* and 3 /a/v/ fjite hvtaWo Bom,, 59$ (1882). 

Jui/i/mtiwtk Dlh'ikit v. Vamdco :t Madhan'uv 'Manolmr v. A Una* 
Vuhmt DikskU 15 Bom, 247 (1890). nun Krskav, 15 Bom, 519 (1890). 

* Iliimcluuulra Marttri v. Vai* 4 mo. 
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impartible and is protected from the process of the 
civil court by Sec. 11 of the Peusion Act (XXIII of 
1871)/ 

In Nilmoui Singh .Deo v. BaJcmnalh Singh / the Privy 
Council without deciding whether the fagivr in question 
was a Ghatwali tenure or not, held that its nature had not 
been altered by the permanent settlement, after which 
the services due by the Jagirdars remained as before, 
public services, and continued due to the Government. 
The jagir, though hereditary, was not subject to the 
ordinary rules of inheritance according* * to the Hindu or 
Mahometan law, but was held upon the condition of ap¬ 
proval of the heir by the Government. Therefore either divi¬ 
sion of the ja'/ir upon the death of the holder or aliena¬ 
tion during his life was precluded. And consequently the 
jagir mahal was not liable to attachment and sale in 
execution of a decree against the father and predecessor 
in state of a jagirdctr so approved, as assets by descent 
in the possession of the latter,* 

Mr, Steele in his Law and Custom says the following 
about inam grants:— “Inams were given under the late 
Government from personal favour to Chieftains, Mootus* 
uddies, Sastrees, Josees, Physicians, Brahman priests and 
devotees, Gosains and Mendicants, Sahookars, dancing girls, 
artisans, sons-in-law, friends, dependants, &c. The subjects 
of inam grants arc the Sirkar revenues, or portions of them 
(as the different Umuls of Mokassa, Babtce &e.) clue from, 
villages, and Government land, formerly subject to the 
discretionary levy of Nuzzurs on alienation, &c. These 
grants were hereditary, and generally freehold. All the 
Sovereign princes and great chiefs gave inam# out of their 
own territories, and generally obtained the confirmation of 


‘ Uamchamlru Sakharam Va<jh 
v. 8 akkiiriini Go pal Yagh 2 Bom. 
340(1877). 

• 19 Cal. 187 (r.c.) (1882). 


4 Rajah Ledami ml Singh v. 
the (iof't. 6 Moo, I. A. 101 which 
was followed in the above ea»<5* 








the supreme authority/” Whether inam lands are subject 
to partition formed the subject-matter of decision in Gopal 
Ilari Jos/ti Haiti fcdr v. liamakant Ranganath loshi RairiMk? 

In this case the plaintiff sited for partition of an ordinary 
inam village and of a cash balance payable by Government 
out of the revenue of another village. Admittedly the 
plaintiff was entitled to a one-fifth share. His claim 
was resisted on the ground that one particular branch 
was entitled to manage the village and to receive the 
cash allowance on behalf of all the co-sharers, and distri¬ 
bute the profits and the cash allowance amongst them 
in proportion of their respective shares, and that the 
plaintiff was therefore not entitled to partition. It was held 
that such inam land and allowance was liable to partition 
at the suit of a co-sharer, except when it was held on 
mmnjani or other impartible tenure, or where the terms 
of the original grant impose a condition upon its enjoyment 
that the management shall rest with a particular branch 
of the family of the grantee * *, and possibly a long- 
continued practice from which a family custom may be 
inferred, may operate to bring about the same result. 

In a suit for partition of inam land, the onus of prov¬ 
ing impartibility lay on the holder of the inam. Neither 
the terms of the grant, nor the subsequent orders of the 
ruling power, nor any proved custom, as in this ease was 
sufficient to discharge it. 8 

fat an lands 4 are ordinarily impartible and the holders Yatan lands, 
of them have to perform certain duties. A cessation of 
the performance of the duties of the office of a Fatan, 

8 Bee Steele’s Law and Oustym p. 1 \'ntans have been defined ins.. 

4., Act HI of 1874. Amongst the 

* 21 Bom 458 089(5). Mnxhatta* it lias come to import 

* Vim yah Want an Joxtii Raya- any hereditary estate, office, prb 

tihar v. Gopal Ilari JosM Raya- vilege, property or.means of snb- 
rihar 30 I. A. 77 (1903): 8. c. 27 sistence, a patrimony—Wilson’s 
Bom. 353. Glossary. 
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even though sanctioned by Government, will not alter the 
nature of the estate and make it partible. 1 

In the case of Adrishappa v. Gurushidappa 2 the ques¬ 
tion was whether a deshghat vatan or property attached to 
the office of a Desai 8 was impartible or not. The Privy 
Council, concurring with the High Court, held that property 
appertaining to the office of desai was not to be assumed 
prima facie to be impartible. The burden of proving 
impartiality lay upon the demi; and on his failing to 
prove a special tenure, or a family or district or local 
custom to that effect, the ordinary law of succession 
applied. 

A Full Bench of the Bombay High Court has laid 
down that service vatan lands become alienable when 
the services are abolished, except in eases where there 
is a concurrent family custom operating similarly to .keep 
the vatan estate together. Such a custom may continue 
and may singly bind tin? hands of the successive holders 
of the property after the former restriction has failed or 
been removed. The abolition of the public duly does not 
alter the nature of the estate. If the family custom for¬ 
bids alienation beyond the life-time of the alienor, the 
custom will operate equally after the patrimony has 
ceased to be a vatan, as before. Where, however, such a 
concurrent custom does not affect an estate, then, when it 
is freed from its connection with the public office, the reason 
arising from that connection for the preservation of the 


3 The Superintendent or ruler of 
a Pargana or Province, the prlmi- 
pal revenue ojHeer if a district t 
under the native Government;. The 
office was hereditary and frequently 
recompensed by grants of land, so 
that the Desai often became a hind 
of petty chief in the South of 
India —Wilson’s Glossary. 

Shorn*. ? 06 . 


‘ Sav'd rdira v. Auandrar 12 
Bom. H. C. It 221 (1875) : iludhu- 
hai v. An antra r BhafmM Ihtsh- 
pandv 0 Bom. 198 (i\ b.) [1885] ; 
Mamrao Trimhah Dexhpicnde y. 
Ycsh a ra n t ra o J/a it ha hr a o Desk • 
jpandc, 10 Bom. 327 (1885). 

a 7 I. A. 102 (1880): S. 0, 4 Bom. 
494 : s. c. 7 C. L. K. I : 8, 6. 3 
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1 ft a dh a ha tv, An a n t rat Itk at/ - 
rant Dexhpandr 0 Bom. 198 (F. b ) 
[1885]. But See Jilt an bin Pom - 
manna, v. ftamrhandrarao bin 
Mahipatrao 20 Bom. 428 (f. i{.) 
[1895]. 

* Tht ftovernmeat of Pom bay 
v. Damodhft r Parma no ml a 5 Bom, 

28 


H.O.R. 202 (1808), 

* Mam tab Trim bah Dr ah pa u dr 
v. Yrshra./itrao Mndharrao Drab* 
pande 10 Bom. 327 (1885). 

4 Harji Ttaghnnatk v Mahader 
mo Vishraiiatk 2 Bom. H. C. R. 
250 (1804). 

5 20 Bom. 423 (f* n.) (1895), 
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estate necessarily fails, and the lands become subject to 
the ordinary law of descent and disposal. 1 

Majumdari Tatom are a kind of service vataus, and the 
Government has no power to resume them, where it, 
dispenses with the performance of services in respect of 
them, if the holders of such vatam arc ready and willing 
to perform such services. The Law in the Bombay 
Presidency recognizes the right of females to hold majumdari 
rat an s, males being appointed by them to perform the 
service.* * 

Where in a family of a dexhpande valandar , there had 
been the practice, extending over a century and a half 
without interruption or dispute of any kind whatever, 
to leave the performance of the services of the vaian 
and the bulk of the property in the hands of the elder 
branch, and to provide the younger branches with main¬ 
tenance only ; it was held that such practice, being more 
probably due in its origin to a family or local usage than to 
a mere arrangement determinable at the will of any mem¬ 
bers of the family, ought to he recognized and acted upon 
as a legal and valid custom.® The holder of an hereditary 
office, such as a Deshpande Vatm, cannot create an here¬ 
ditary deputy. The appointment of a deputy made by a 
particular incumbent cannot extend beyond the life of such 
incumbent. 4 

Tn Man v. Ttamehandrarao * the point referred to the Pull 
Bench was whether lands of a service vatm become alienable 
when the services are abolished. It, should he remembered 
that by the Gordon Settlement, services appertaining to 
a vaian had been commuted ; but that did not convert 


Majumdari 

Yatana, 


Dr sh pan dr 
Vat an* 


.Dcxhmukhi 
Va t a) i , 
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the vatan lands into the private property of the vatandar s 
with the necessary incident of alienability and left them 
attached to the hereditary office, which, although freed 
from the performance of service, remained in tact as 
shewn by the definition of hereditary office in the declara¬ 
tory Act III of 1874 1 * * 

Candy J., who referred the point for the consideration 
of a Pull Bench, made the following observations regard¬ 
ing the previous Pull Bench case : “ As was said in 

Railhabai v. Amntrav 8 'by section 5 of the Act the 
alienation of any vatan or part thereof is forbidden 
without the sanction of Government to any person 
not a vatandar of the same vatan, and by section 10 
power is given to the Collector to set aside any sale or 
transfer thereof/ If vatans under the Gordon Settlement 
are within the terms of section 5, then, there is nothing 
to exclude them from the provisions of section 10. No 
doubt after the decision of the Pull Bench in Itadhabai 
v. Anantrav, and dated January, 1885, that vatan lands 
become alienable when the services are abolished (a deci¬ 
sion now admitted to have been founded on the erroneous 
idea that the settlement of a service vatan eould be made 
under Bombay Act II of 1863) the idea was prevalent in 
some quarters that section 5 of Bombay Act III of 
1874 could not be applicable to vatandars settled under 
the Gordon Settlement/” 8 

The question referred to the Pull Bench was whether 
section 10 of the Vatandar Act III of 1874 (Bombay) was 
applicable to vatans , which had been the subject of 
the Gordon settlement prior to the passing of the Act. 

The object of section 10 is to supplement the prohibition 
Contained in section 5 against alienation by a vatandar to 
a person not a vatandar by enabling the Collector to undo 


1 For “usual services’ 1 of a t)esh* 107 (1871). 

nmkh, see Battgora Naih v. <.W* - <) Bom. 198 (p. b.). 

iitetQr of Matnagiri 8 Bom, TL C. K. 1 20 Bom. 123 p. 4 28. 
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an alienation which may have been effected since the 
passing- of the Act by a decree or order of a Civil Court. 

The Full Bench has held that section 10 does apply and 
has retrospective effect* 1 

In Adris/iappa v . GnrnsMdappa , a the question raised was n^hghat 
whether a deshgat vat an was or was not an impartible Vat<fHt 
inheritance. A deshghat vatan is a property held as apper¬ 
taining to the office of desai. In this ease the younger 
brothers brought a suit for partition against their eldest 
brother who asserted that inasmuch as he held the office 
of desai and the property in dispute belonged to his office 
he was entitled to hold It as impartible, subject to the 
customary right of his brothers to receive allowance by 
way of maintenance. The Privy Council held that there 
was no general presumption in favour of the impartibility 
of the estates of this kind so as to shift the burden of 
proof ; that it lay upon the desai, who sought to show 
that the estate was impartible, “to give evidence of the 
special tenure of the vatan , or of either family custom 
or of district or local custom sufficiently strong to rebut 
the operation of the general law.^ No shell evidence, 
either of family custom or of district or local custom, 
had been given to prevent the operation of the ordinary rule 
of law whereby the property would be partible. Accordingly 
their Lordships affirmed the decree for partition, accom¬ 
panied by a declaration that it was to be without prejudice 
to the right of the desai to such emoluments or allowances 
for the performance of the duties of the desaiship as he 
might be entitled to under any law in force. 

There cannot be two separate vatans in connection 
with one .hereditary office. Therefore, when a vatan is 
broken up into shares or iahfwns, those (alcshims do not 
constitute separate vatans * 


1 See also (fajmlrttr v. Trim- 
haehme 10 Bom. 598 (1880), 

* 4 Boro. t‘H (l‘.C.) [1880]. 


3 llnuut/iffiu'du v, Sbieapagn rdu 
21! Bom. Goi (1896). 
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Ail alienation by way of mortgage of taf.au property 
or any part of it, executed when Regulation XVI of 1827 
was yet in foree, had no operation beyond the life of the 
valaudar who mortgaged. The mortgage was in its incep¬ 
tion void against the heir of the valandar and had not 
become validated against the heir by reason of the repeat 
of the sections in Regulation X VI of 1827, relating to this 
subject, by Bombay Act III of 1871. 1 

2 Pa da pa v. Sivenairao 24 Bom. 1880, which is an Act to amend 
550 (P. c.) [ 1900], »See Act V of Bombay Act I Hof 1871. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HINDU CUSTOMS. 

KiiT.iaioi s Endowments. 

Endowments for religious and charitable purposes are 
quite common in India as in other countries. The whole 
land, it may be said without exaggeration, is covered with 
uumeious institutions of this character# Prom a very early 
period, private as well as public munificence poured in 
tui the cause of charity and religion, for establishing 
religious centres for teaching and disseminating the sublime 
knowledge stored in the sacred books of the land. And 
the result has been the creation of numberless Mulls 
Temples, Pagodas , Aslkak and Adhinams throughout 
the country. these are in the nature of permanent 
institutions for the benefit of the public, and may fairly 
be called Public Endowments. Besides these, there arc 
other endowments in which the donor holds the property 
himself in beneficial ownership, subject merely to a trust 
as to part of the income devoted to the support of the 
religious endowment. Among Hindus the common practice 
is to dedicate lands and property in the name of the family 
idol or some deity and to vest them in a trustee; generally 
the donor and his heirs are the trustees or Shebaik. These 
we may call Private Endowments. Unlike English law, 
Hindu law makes no distinction between a private and a 
public endowment. 

I he English law relating to superstitious uses has 
no application to Hindu religious endowments.' Gifts 


1 Jlnjtn ,/utjxhri v, Krhkkdjf 
(forint! 1 ) Born. WJ ( 1884 ); Kuml- 
f'htintl v, MuhadvTffh'i 12 Bom. H. 
C. 11. 211 (1875); set; also Dm 
Merer is v. Cones 2 Hyde 05(1801) : 


Formalities 
and incidents 
oil J religious 
(lifts. 


Ajuhw w* v. Jon him 2 B. L, [J. 
(«>. [18.V.IJ ; Joseph l 

hid Judah v, .1 U, lc 5 [•_ j, 

K. (IS70;. 
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for religious purposes are valid without the delivery of pos¬ 
session and are not invalid if they violate the rule of 
perpetuities. 1 Public endowments are ordinarily inalien¬ 
able/ whereas a private endowment is alienable and 
partible, but subject to the charge upon it. 8 The pro¬ 
perty dedicated to religious purposes are generally vest¬ 
ed in trustees, and such trust when properly made is 
irrevocable. 4 When a gift is made, the donor taking all 
the steps in his power to give effect to it, it is complete 
and he cannot revoke it by a subsequent Will.* Endowed 
lands are not hcreditable property, and the management 
of them for religious uses can pass by inheritance. 8 The 



Knnidra AHnikri.sk/fi Deb v. Snroda Prosmino Adhiharl 22 
.Ksnyuira Kumn'a Krishna Deb, Cal. 980 (1805) ; Shoo Shankar 

2 B. L. R, (O, 0. J) at p. 17 (1868) (Dry. Dam Shamk Choir d/rri 24 
Pel* Markby J.— u it being as- Cal. 77 (.1890). 
sumccl to be a principle of Hindu 9 Mahatab ('hand v. Mir dad 
law that a gift can be made to J). 8el. Rep. 268 (813) 

an idol, which is a Caput mart man, [1833] ; approved ol; by the Privy 

and incapable of alienating, you Council in Maharanee Brojosoon- 
oaimot break in upon that prin- dery Debt a v. Ranee Luehmce 
ciple by engrafting upon it the Koomoaree (1873), see full report 
English law of perpetuities” in 15 R. L.R. 176 m (1875) ; Fuitoo 

* Maharanee Shibrsonrec Dchtja Bibee v # Bhurrut Lull Bhvhit 
v. Mot/too ra nut h Aeharjo 13 Moo. 10 W. K. 299 (1868) ; Da too Dk vl 
I. A, 270 (1869) ; Pratvn.no Ku - v. Ki*hm Chunder Deer, 13 W. K. 
marl Debt/a v. (rolahekand Baboo 200 (1870); Sonattm Bysack v. 
2 1. A. 115 (1875) ; Kara y an, v. Jug gut Soondrcr Dosser. S Moo. 
Sadamnd Bumehaudra, 5 Bom. 1. A. 66 (1859) ; Shaift Mahomed 
393 (1881): Coder tor of Tliana v. Askamlla Chowdhry v. A mar- 
Hurl Sit a ram 6 Bom. 516 (1882) ; chand Knmht, 171, A. 28 (1889) : 
Bupa day Atet x, Krishna] 1 (farind s. <*. 17 Cal. 198 
0 Bom. 169 (1881) ; Sri Ganesh 1 Aayyat Moftmh Dosser v. So- 
Dkarnidhar Muharajdrr v, I\e- h her money Potter 11 Moo. I. A. 
sharrar Go rind Knlgarha v, 15 289 (1871): s. c. 10 B. L. R. 19: 

Bom 625 (1800) ; llamehandm s. c. 17 W, R. 41. 

Shfinharlnmi Dear id. ; Kashi noth 3 Baja ram v, Ganesh 23 Bom. 

Karayan Dear id, 19 Bom. 271 131 (1898). 

(1891); Trim-hak lltmhrhhna- Ha- 6 Elder Widow of Baja Chatter 
nude, v. Lakshititm llamkriskna Sen v. Younger Widow of Baja 
Banade 20 Bom. 195 (1895) : Chatter Sea 1 B, T), Sol. Rep. 180 

Prosnnna Kumar Adhiharl y, (239) [1807], 
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Skebait lias not the legal property Iri the lands dedicated to 
an idol for religions services, but only the title of manager 
of a religious endowment. 1 

When there has been no direct endowment to support 
the worship of the family idol, although a moral obligation 
might be created by Hindu usage and custom, such moral 
obligation will not be held as having any legal operation/ 4 

Of all the religious institutions Mutts are the earliest. 
These institutions were established as centres of theological 
learning and in order to provide a line of competent teachers 
to carry on the work of religious propagandist!! and to spread 
the particular doctrine of the institution concerned. These 
are almost invariably presided over by learned and pious 
ascetics. The word Mult “in its original and narrow sense 
signifies the residence of an ascetic or saunyasi or paradesi.'’* * 
In regard to origin, growth and object, Mutts in India arc 
very much similar to the ecclesiastical bodies in Europe. 
The origin and growth of Mulls is thus described: — 
(t A preceptor of religious doctrine gathers around him 
a number of disciples whom he initiates into the particular 
mysteries of the order, and instructs in its religious tenets. 
Such of these disciples as intend to become religious 
teachers, renounce their connection with their family and 
all claims to the family ’ wealth, and,, as it were, affiliate 
themselves to the spiritual teacher whose school they have 
entered. Pious persons endow the schools with property 
which is vested in the preceptor for the time being, and a 
house for the school is erected and a matlam is constituted. 
The property of the matlam does not descend to the 
disciples or elders in common ; the preceptor, the head of 
the institution, selects among the affiliated disciples him 

1 Maharanee Shibeumim JDrb'm 5 W. II. 20 (186ft). 
v. Mathoora nat h Ackarja 13 Moo. * (fly a mi Samlauidha Pandara 
[•. A. 270 (1869), SutuiadUi v. Kandamwi Turn him n , 

* S humlall Seirt v. JIu rosomdnj 10 Mad. 375 p. 380 [1887]. 

Gupta 1 Tnd. Jur, N f 8. 86 ; s. c. 
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whom he deems the most competent, and in his own life¬ 
time installs the disciple so selected as his successor, not 
uncommonly with some ceremonies. After the death of 
the preceptor the disciple so chosen is installed in the 
gadi y and takes by succession the property which has 
been held by his predecessor. The property is in fact 
attached to the office and passes by inheritance to no one 
who does not fill the office. It is in a certain sense trust 
property ; it is devoted to the maintenance of the establish¬ 
ment, hut the superior has large dominion over it, and 
is not accountable for its management nor for the expen¬ 
diture of the income, provided he does not apply it to 
any purpose other than what may fairly be regarded 
as in furtherance of the objects of the institution. Acting 
for the whole institution he may contract debts for pur¬ 
poses connected with his watt am, and debts sq contracted 
might be recovered from the madam property and would 
devolve as a liability on his successor to the extent of the 
assets received by him ,J1 This description represents the 
nature of the generality of Matt# and the incidents of the 
property which is devoted to their maintenai|§?. There 
may, however, be exceptions. 

The foundation of Mulls in India dates from the time 
of the great Sankaracharya, who appeared about the 8th 
century of the Christian era, and was the founder of the 
Adwaila School of philosophy. It was said that before the 
advent of Sunkaraeharya, Buddhism flourished and took 
firm hold in India and the Brahmanieal religion was on the 
point of vanishing from the land. The great Sankaraeharya 
by his superior teachings not only arrested the progress of 
Buddhism but gradually restored Vedantism in its 
pristine glory in the land. In his palmy days the great 
Buddha established monasteries for affording Buddhist 
monks shelter and abode to learn and meditate, to cultivate 


1 Sa mm ant If a Pandora v 
lappa Chrti> } 2 Mad. 175 p. 


Seb (1870). 
170 
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spiritual perfection and attain Nirvana . From these 
Buddhistic monasteries the great teacher of Pantheism or 
Adwaihsu took his conception of establishing religious 
centres of teachings, u e. } Mutts where his followers might 
learn and cultivate, and teach to others, his sublime doctrine 
of AdwaitahaiL ft was said that he actually founded 
four Mutts for Lis followers on the basis of the monastic 
system of , Buddhistic tfangJurrafnas. After Sankaraeharya, 
founders of other schools of religions philosophy, 
such as Itamanuy Madhabaeharya, Nanak, Kabir, 
Oliaitanya founded many important Muffs for similar 
purposes. 

With regard Id, the origin of endowed 'Units the fol¬ 
lowing passage from the judgment in Giyana Saitoh and fra 
Pandara Sannadfri v. Kandasami Tamil ran 1 may he ci ted 
liere :—“In former times these institutions exercised 
considerable influence over the laymen in their neighbour¬ 
hood ; they became the centres of classical and religious 
learning and materially aided in promoting religious know¬ 
ledge and in encouraging religious and other charities. 
The ascetics who presided over them were held, owing to 
their position as religions preceptors and often also in 
consequence of their own learning and piety, in great 
reverence by Hindu Princes and noblemen, who from time 
to time made large presents to them and endowed the Mvtts 
under their control • with grants of land. Thus, a class of 
endowed Mulls came into existence in the nature of monastic 
institutions, presided over by ascetics or sannyam who 
had renounced the world.” 

The distinction between an AdMnam and a Muff 
as an endowed institution consists in the latter being 
an isolated institution, whilst the former is the 
central institution, from which the chief ascetic exer¬ 
cises control and supervision over a group of endowed 
institutions and religious trusts committed to his manage- 

1 H> Mad. 375 p. S8<> (1887). 
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meiit and subject to his jurisdiction as the responsible 
trustee/ 

Mutts may be established by iudra sanity asis. in 
fact there are several such mu!Is in India. Dharmapuruii 
and Temvaclnthovai are the chief sndra mutts in Madras. 
These are Shivile mutts? Regarding Ikmudra, i. e. 
interdependent mutts, see infra p, 243. 

Like Mutts, Temples are also religious institutions. 
They are the most numerous in India. They have been 
founded as places of common resort for the worship of 
god and for the growth of spiritual knowledge of Hindu 
community at large. As a rule temples are endowed far 
more richly than the sister institutions ris., Mutts. Each 
temple lias a presiding deity to which the temple is usually 
consecrated and the worship of this deity is the primary 
object of the temple. Each Mutt has also a deity- 
attached to it, but its worship is the secondary object, 
the primary object being the teaching and propagating spi¬ 
ritual knowledge. But, whether a mutt or a temple, 
each is presided over by an ascetic. He has to look- 
after the management of the institution in his charge 
The office of superintendent of these religious establish¬ 
ments which are variously known as Mutts, Temples, 
Mandirs, Pagodas, Asthals. DevastJmmms, Adhinams 
Akharas, &c.—is called a Mohantee or MohnnlsMp and 
the incumbent of the office is variously designated as 
Moimnt Gosavi, Goer, Ac/tarya, Dharmakarta, Swam, 
Adhilcari, Sardar, Panda, Sets. 

The Madras High Court in a very recent case has 
drawn a distinction between the position of the manager 
of a temple and that of ahead of a mutt. Tt holds that 


' (',i'tjana Sit mhn ml ha Pandora lajijta (Vu-t/i, 2 Mail. 175 (1870): 
Satina'dlii r.Aandamm'i Tambtran Giyana Sambandha Pandam Sail- 
10 Mad. 375 at 387 (1887). nudhi v. K/nuhtmint Tambiran, 10 

» Sn mm g nthti Panthtva v, Set- Mat I., .175 (1887). 
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the custodian or dhannakarta of a temple is a mere trustee 
who is bound to apply the funds at his disposal in 
carrying out the object of the trust such as the conduct 
of the daily worship and the performance of ceremonies. 
The head of a Mutt is not a mere trustee but a “ corpo¬ 
ration sole” having’'an estate for life in the permanent 
endowment of the Mult and an absolute property in the 
income derived from offerings, subject only to the burden 
of maintaining the institution. His power to alienate 
or charge the corpus of the endowment is limited to 
purposes necessary for the maintenance of the Mull, and 
alienations or charges will not be binding on the Mult 
or on his successors merely because they have been made 
for general religious and charitable purposes appropriate 
to the head of a Mutt”' It would seem that the learned 
Judges came to the above conclusion by holding that 
“there is a considerable similarity between these mulls 
and ecclesiastical corporations in Europe, in respect of 
their origin, growth and object .” 2 An endowment to a 
mutt is an endowment to the brotherhood, i. c\ to 
the Mohuul and his disciples, and an endowment to 
a temple is a dedication to the presiding deity of the 
temple. And as idols have all along been treated as 
perpetual infants, so the provisions of human guardians 
have been made for the management and preservation 
of the dedicated property. The Judicial Committee ob¬ 
served :—“Tb is only in an ideal sense that property 
can be said to belong to an idol, and the possession and 
management must in the nature of things be entrusted 
with some persons as shehait or manager. It would seem 
to follow that the person so entrusted must of necessity be 
empowered to do whatever may be required for the 
service of the idol and for the benefit and preservation 
of its property at least to as great a degree as the 


1 Viihjupnrn<i Tirtha Swaml v. 435(1004). 

Vld if a ni(lh t- Tii'tka Stoum l 27 Mad. * Ibid p. 453. 
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manager of an infant heir .*’ 1 His Lordship Mr. Justice 
Bhashyam Ayyang-er has very nicely put the distinc¬ 
tion between a mic/t and a temple in these words : “The 
two classes of institutions, viz., temples and mutts, are thus 
supplementary in the Hindu ecclesiastical system, botli 
conducing to spiritual welfare, the one by affording oppor¬ 
tunities for prayer and worship, the other by facilitating 
spiritual instruction and the acquisition of religious 
knowledge—the presiding element being the deity or idol 
in the one, the learned and pious ascetic in the other. The 
position of the head of the mull is thus not the same as 
or analogous to that of managers or dhurmakarlas of 
flevaslanams and temples, hut resembles more that of 
Bishops and Archbishops in the Christian system of 
Europe. In the case of temples, the endowments, whether 
in the shape of landed property or tasclik allowances, have 
to be devoted to the carrying out of the specific pur¬ 
poses connected with the temple, i. e., the daily 
worship and the periodical ceremonies and festival—pur¬ 
poses defined and settled by usage and custom and gene¬ 
rally recorded in what is known as tlm ‘dittam’—and 
the dharmakartas are mere trustees for the carrying out, 
or executing such trusts In the case of mutts, however, 
such defined and specific purposes immediately connected 
with the maintenance of tlve mult as an institution, are, 
in the nature of things, very limited and a large part 
of the income derived from the endowments of the 
viuU as well as from the money-offerings of its disciples 
and followers—which offerings as a rule are very 
considerable—is at the disposal of the head of the mutt 
for the time being, which lie is expected to spend at 
his will and pleasure, on objects of religious charity 


1 Praxutmo Kn mart Bahia v, A char]a 13 Moo. f. A. 270 (18(H)) ; 
(rohihchantl Baboo 2 LA. 1 L‘> Aftmohoa Oancs/t Tumbaluu- v. 
(1875). See atao Maharanee Sibex- Lakh mint m (ro\:indram> 12 Bom, 
xnurcG Bahia \\ Methooranath 247 (1887). 
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and in the encouragement and promotion of religious 
learning.'’ 1 

Lands dedicated to the services of an idol being inalien¬ 
able, a shebait cannot alienate them, though be can create 
derivative tenures arid estates conformable to usage . 3 
Shebait s who succeed one another from a continuing repre¬ 
sentation of the devutter property* can incur debts for the 
proper expenses of keeping np the religions worship* repairing 
the temple* &c. Judgments obtained against a shebait 
in respect of such debts are binding upon succeeding 
shebaiky though the decrees could be executed only against 
the current rents and profits of the devutter property. 
The Privy Council has laid down a rule relating to the powers 
of; a shebait in these terms ;— ec Notwithstanding that pro¬ 
perty devoted to religious purposes* is* as a rule* inalienable* 
it is in their Lordships' opinion competent for the shebait 
of the property dedicated to the worship of an idol, in the 
capacity as shebait and manager of the estate* to incur 
debts and borrow money for the proper expenses of keeping 
up the religious worship* repairing the temples and other 
possessions of the idol, defending hostile litigious attacks 
and other like objects. The power, however* to incur such 
debts must be measured by the existing necessity for incur¬ 
ring them ." 8 The Bombay Court following this decision of 
the Privy Council has laid down that religious endowments 
in this country, whether Hindu or Mahdmedan* are not 
alienable* though the annual revenues of such endowments* 
as distinguished from the corpnSj may occasionally be 
pledged for purposes essential to the Institution endowed . 4 


* 27 Mad. 435 p. 451 . 

* Maharanee tihihexxouree Debut 
v Mothooramth Aekarjo 13 Moo. 
1. A. 270(1809). 

3 Promtnno Kumurl Debut v. 
Golap Chatul Baboo 2 i. A. 145 
(1875). See also Pros'Mno Kumar 
AdhiJtaree v. Sarotla Prosumo 


A (Vi l hirer '22 Cal. 989 ; Sltcv 
tilt unfair v. If (tut She teak 24 Cal, 
77 (1896). 

4 Namnjan v\ tidthuiand Ram- 
chandra 5 Bom. 393 (1881). See 
also Rujm Jagdket v. Krfahnaji 
Gni'iml 9 Bom. Kit) (1884); Collector 
of Thant ta v. Hurl Sit arum <> 
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In Trlmbak Rcwtkrwkua Ranade y. Laha/tman Romihrixhna 
lianade , l it was laid down that “as regards public endow¬ 
ments, religious offices are naturally indivisible, though 
modern custom has sanctioned a departure in respect of 
allowing parties entitled to share to officiate by turns and 
of allowing alienation within certain restrictions.*” 

;l As to the rights of the Mohuufs or Swami* in relation 
to the mnlh and their endowments, the cardinal principle 
is that the properties given for the maintenance of 
charities, religious or otherwise, are ordinarily inalien¬ 
able . 2 But, “the Swumiti” says Mr. Justice Sid> rah mania 
Ayyar, “were not mere employees or subordinates in 
the institutions, but heads thereof, whose duty it was 
to promote learning and further the interests of religion; 
such heads moreover as ascetics, not prone to be affected by 
motives incident to worldly life, requiring less restraint in 
dealing* with property than ordinary men. It followed 
therefore that the law gave them, over what remained of 
the income after defraying the established charges of the 
institutions, a full power of disposition, while in respect 
of the corpus it treated the individuals composing the line 
of succession as in the position of tenants for life /' 3 In 
KZimalchaml v. MahatUvgiri* it was laid down that a grant 
to a Gomauu and his disciples in perpetual succession, 
coupled with directions which practically make it an endow¬ 
ment of a mutt with a limitation of the enjoyment 
to a particular line of celebrants of the worship, does not 
entitle an individual tjoswami to encumber the endowment 
beyond his own life. 

Bum. 54G (1382) ; Mauckurnm v, Kttmuri Debut v. Golttbchitntl 

Prdmhttnhir (5 Bom. 298 (1882) ; Baboo 2. I, A. 145 (1875) ; Xurat/au 

Shri (rttnixh v. Ac.sburrue 15 v. (Viittiamon 3 Born. 308 (1881) ; 

Bom. (12o (1800) ; lla inch under Collector of Tkan/ta v, I lari 

v. Kashi noth 19 Bom. 271 (1891). Sit a ram 6 Bom. 540 (1882). 

1 20 Bom. 495 (1895). ® Vithjtipurna Tlrthu Swam* 

'* MttUnrtnti e Sh Ibex urrce Debut, v. VUhjunidh-l Tirtka Swumi, 27 
v. Moth com Xuth Acharjn 13 Moo. Mud. 435 p. 439. (1904). 

1. A. 270 (1859); Praxtuma 4 12 Bom. K. 0. It. 214 (1875 )• 
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A Mokmt in charge of an endowment, with only a life 
interest in the property, cannot create an interest superior 
to Iris own, or, except under the most extraordinary 
pressure and for the distinct benefit of the endowment, 
bind his successors in office. If a purchaser from such 
Mo/mnt retained possession after the $ to/m/ifs death, the 
successor to the ffadi would have a cause of action against 
him from the date of the election; and no length of 
possession during the vendor’s life-time would give the 
purchaser a valid title as against the present Mohiivt . l 
If this were not so, any Mohiml who was inclined to 
commit waste on an endowment and who lived long enough, 
might ruin the property entrusted to his charge, and leave 
his successor remedyless if mere than 12 years had elapsed 
since the alienations. 

The right of succession to the property of a deceased 
Mohnnt depends upon the custom and practice of the parti¬ 
cular institution concerned. ? The cl dun cannot claim the 
property of the deceased guru whether hereditary or self- 
acquired, by right of inheritance, nor can they claim a 
division of the same among themselves.* The custom and 
usage governing succession of each institution must be 


1 MoJiunt Burnt Suroop Daw v. 
Khasher Jha 20 W.R. 171(1.878), 
See also the following cases 
Nafayan, v. Sadimand Ramehandra 
r, Bom. 398 (1881) ; CoUttetor of 
Tftamia v. Hurt Situ ruin. 6 Bom. 
•jtG (1882; ; Dhanuiidhur Malta* 
raj dev v* A ctkaerae Oor hid Kid- 
yavfoir. 15 Bom. 625 (1890) ; Sit fa 
eato hhat v. Sit am m. Ganesh x Q Bom. 
H. 0. R 250 (I860) ; Maharanee 
Shibcmniree Debid v. Mofhooru- 
nath A el: a rj o t 13 Moo. I. A. 270 
(I860); Prosunno Kumari iJebya v. 
Gaiab (hand Baboo, 2 I, A, .145 
(187a); Aonwa r Dooeganath Ray 


v. Raw Chunder Sen, 4 I. A. 52 
(1876) ; RamaUngnnt Pillaiw Vy- 
thilinrjam PiUai , 20 f,, A, 150 

(1893) s. c. 16 Mad. 400 ; Parsotam 
(He v, Bat lHr , 25 All, 290 
(1903 : Snntiuatha v. Pn eushottama, 
10 Mail. 07 (1892) ; Kasim 

Sdiba v. Sndhlndm Thief ha 
Smimi, 18 Mad. 359 (1895). 

1 Greed ha roe Boss v, Kando - 
hi snare 11 Moo. I. A, 405 (1807): 
sc. in Cal.H.C. 2 Hay 033 (1803): 
s. c. 1 Marshal 573. 

0 Atmanvud v. Atm a Ram 1 
K.W.B. Deals 309 (1852). 
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strictly proved. 1 If by usage the office of a Mofiuvt is 
elective, it must be adhered to in preference to any other 
mode of succession. Any devise or relinquishment by the 
incumbent in favour of another person, in opposition to 
the usage of the institution cannot operate at all. 2 

The rule regarding succession to a mohnntship of a. vi'iitt 
as laid down in various decided cases, the earliest of which 
came before the Sudder Dewauy Adawlut in 1800, is as 
follows :—According to the established usage a successor 
to the office of a Mohnni is nominated by the last incum¬ 
bent, who, in his capacity of guru or spiritual teacher, selects 
one of his chelas or pupils to succeed him at his decease. 
On the demise of the Mohnni, the Mohnnts of other similar 
institutions in the vicinage convene an assembly of the 
order for performing the hundhara or funeral obsequies 
of the deceased Mohnni, at which they confirm the nomi¬ 
nation made by the deceased and initiate the pupil selected 
as his authorized successor, 3 

The foregoing rule for the election of a successor by the 
Nohint during life and his subsequent installation by 
an assembly of Mo/iunts at the obsequies of the deceased 
Mohnni appears to be in all cases indisputable and conclu¬ 
sive. But the case of Ganekh Gir v. Ammo Gh A has laid 
down a precedent that where no successor has been nomina¬ 
ted by the last incumbent, the proper successor is his 


‘ Grcedharee Dim v, .Van do 
Kimrre 11 Moo, I. A, 405 (1807) ; 
Itaja Mvttu Jlahialinga Setupati 
v. Pananayugnm, 1. I. A. 209 
(1874) ; Rajah Vurmah Valid v. 
llari Vurmah Mat ha, 4 I. A. 83 
(18*76); Sri mat i Janolti Debt v. Sri 
Gogol Aeharjia 10 l.A, 32 (1882); 
Gen da Puri v. Chitar Puri 13 1. 
A. 100 (1886): s. c. 9 All. 1; Rama- 
Unga m Pillaiw VythilingaM Pillai 
20 l.A. 150 (1893) : s. c. 10 Mad. 
190. 

5 Xarain Das v. llriiidabm Das 


2 8.1), Set Rep. 151 (1815). 

3 Dhtnwfg Gir v, Mya Gir 
1 8, D. Sel. Rep. 153 (1806); Ram- 
ruttun Das v. Dunmalee Dan Ibid 
170 (1806) ; Gunexh Gir v. Am rat) 
Gir Ibid 218 (291) [1807] ; 

Gang a Das v. Tilult Itelbid 309 
(1810) ; JYaram Dan v. Brindtibu n 
Dan 2 8. D. Sel. Rep. 151 (1815) ; 
At maun/id v. At via Ram 1 N. W. 
l\ Decis 309 (1852) ; Sitapevshad 
v, Thalturdass 5 C. L. R. 73. 
(1879). 

* 1 S. D. Sel. Rep. 218 (1807). 
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Kkaschela or principal pupil. A Molt uni, being restricted 
from marriage, can have no legitimate children and 
must be succeeded in his rights and possession by his chela 
or adopted pupil. Nomination of a successor by the 
Mohunt incumbent may be made either by word of mouth 
or by will/ 

It would seem that nomination of a successor by a 
deceased Mohunt must be confirmed by other Mohunt s of 
the order and theMohiud elect must be duly installed by 
them in the gatli at the hnndhara ceremony. In a case 
where there was no regular election or installation as re¬ 
quired by the usage of the sect, the Sadder Dew any Adaw- 
lut directed the Molt tut l in possession to convene an 
assembly of Mohunfs to elect and instal him regularly.* In 
the Ganes Gir*$ case 8 the claimant, who was the principal 
pupil, was duly installed as the successor of the deceased 
Mohunt at his obsequies by an assembly of the Mokunts. 
So the judgment was given in his favour. In another ease 
the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, in rejecting a claim for the 
superintendence of an endowment, observed as follows : — 
“But a further objection arises to the plaintiff's claim, 
viz., that were the deed established and were it shown that 
it was the intention of the donor to transfer to the donee 
his rights of office as well as personal rights, and also the 
duties incumbent on the office of Mohunt, there has been 
no acknowledgment of the Plaintiff by the assembly of 
MoItunU and others in due form, as is proved in the record 
to he customary on the death of one Mohnit and the 
appointment of his successor/’ 1 * * 4 


1 Gncdhartr Bax* v. Xmulo- 

hUsore Bass 11 Moo. 1. A. 105 
(1807); Trimbahpuri Guru Sit a l 
purl v. Gang abut , 11 How. 514 
(1887); liainctiiiHjam Filial v. 

VyfhUingam Filial , 20 I. A. 150 
(1893) : S. C. 10 Mad, 490 ; Genila 

Furl v* GhMdr Puri 13 I. A. 100 


(1880): s. e 9 All. 1. 

* Guv'jn Dux v, Tilali Bax 1 S. 
T). Sol. Bep. 309 (1810). 

* 1. S.D. Scl. Rep. 218 (1807). 

i Mohunt Gopal Bass v. Mohunt 
Kir pa ram Bass 0 i\ Beds. 
250 (1850). 
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The bund Java assembly 1ms full power either to confirm 
or to set aside the nomination made by the deceased Mohnut . 
If the assembly see reason for setting aside the nomina¬ 
tion or if no successor has been nominated by the 
deceased, in either of which cases they make an election 
of their own, selecting from among the pupils of the deceased 
the one who may appear to be the best qualified to be his 
successor and then to instal him in the gadi with the 
usual ceremonies. 1 

With reference to rules of succession to the gadi 
Sir Barnes Peacock C. J., in Qreedharee Jkm v. 
Nund Kishore Ddt said :— X( Numerous cases have been 
cited to show what was the usage, but tiie law to be laid 
down by this court must be as to what is the usage of each 
mohuntee . We apprehend that if a person endows a 
college or religious institution, the endower lias a right to 
lay down the rule of succession ; but when no such rule 
lias been laid down, it must be proved bv evidence what is 
the usage, in aider to carry out the intention of the original 
endower. Each case must be governed by the usage of 
the particular mohuntee.’ 55 The Judicial Committee on the 
appeal of the same case said, u It is to be observed that the 
only law as to these Mohun/s and their office, functions 
and duties, is to be found in custom and practice, which is 
to be proved by testimony/' 3 The same principle has been 
laid down in various other cases by different courts in India 
as well as by the Judicial Committee/ 


' Qxtxuja Bax v. Tilxih Bus 1 S. 
D, Sel. liep. 909 (1810) ; Atmanund 
y. Atxixa ram 1 i\ r . W. P. Decis 909 
(1852). 

9 1 Marshal 573 p. 581 (186ft) : 
S. c. 2 Hay 033 ; 

■ Qreedlxaroe Bern v. Nundo - 
hiss ore Bass 11 Moo. I. A. 405 
(1867). Bee also similar obser¬ 
vations of Garth c. j., in Sitajru >•- 
shad Thahmlas# 5, O. I», B. 73 


p. 79 (1879). 

4 Baja Muttu Ramnl my a Setu - 
jmti v. Per'tanayagxm IHUal 1 I, 
A. 209 (1871) ; Baja Vurnxah 
I '(ilia v. Bari Vuruxa Mat ha- 4 I. 
A. 76 (1876) : s. c. 1 Mad. 235 ; 
Srimati Janohi Beri v. Sri Go pal 
Aohaxjia 10 1. A. 32 (1882). s. c. 
in the lower court 2 Cal, 365 ; 
Genda Puri v. Chhatar Purl 13 
I, A. 100 (1886): *1. C. 9 All. 1 ; 
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A suit by the chela of a Sravuk guru to obtain possession 
of the temple of bis sect at Smut in quality of heir to the 
last guru was dismissed because the mh of the sect of 
Ahmedabed was possessed of the solo power to nominate 
n ffkm and had already appointed another person. 1 

Land bestowed by a zemindar in perpetuity upon a 
Gosam escheats on the death of the donee without legal 
heirs, together with any building's or groves standing 
thereon, to the ruling power, and does not revert to the 
donor.* 

According to Hindu law a chela is the heir and personal 
representative of the deceased Wokiml: So the chela 
(spiritual sou; and not the gnrubhai. (spiritual brother) of 
the deceased Mohmt is entitled to collect the outstanding 
debts due to his private estates. 4 On an application for 
Letters of Administration to the estate of a deceased 
Hatt'ltijee 1 it was held that according to the custom pre¬ 
valent among-1 the sect the preceptor of the deceased 
it oh tud x preceptor was entitled to it. Pliis custom super¬ 
sedes the Hindu law which contemplates the succession 
only of the preceptor himself. 5 Whether this custom, which 
ignored the right of the preceptor to inherit the property 
of the disciple, was unreasonable or not, Banerjee J., 
said ! "But that of itself does not make the custom so 
unreasonable that we should refuse to recognize it. It 
may he well (and some of the facts appearing from certain 
of the documents go to show that is so) that by reason 


Ranuilingani Pttlai v, Vytfti- 
ling am Pillai 20 I. A. 150 (1890) : 
s. c* 10 Mad. 490 ; Ifasdeo v, 
(iha rib Da$ 18 All, 250 (1890). 

1 Bhutaruh Rajvndra Saji gw 
Soar//ci' v. Sooh Sag nr I Bon*. 890 
(1809). 

a tig ram Sing It v. Debar Dutt 
2 N. \V. P. Decis Sel. Hep. 285 
(1855), 

9 31oh.ujit Shao/jrehash Das v. 


Mohutti Jay ram Dass 5 W, K. 
Mi.sc. 57 (18(50) : s. c. 2 Wyman 
Part I Sn 

* Dulihamm Bharti v. Luch - 
wan Bharti 4 Cal. 954 (1879): s. 0. 
1 Shorn, Xot.es 5 ; See also Bhyrub 
Mia rati Mohunt 21 W. K. 340 
(1874). 

4 See Dayabhaga Ch. XI. s. 0. 
para. 35. 
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of superior sanctity attaching to the family, to which the 
applicant belongs, the right to succeed lias been conceded 
to the members of that family in preference to the right 
of the immediate preceptors of the deceased disciples.” 1 


Primarily no person except a chela or disciple is entitled 


to succeed to a deceased mohunt, The chela must be an 
ascetic and follow a life of celibacy / Where there are 
more chela# than one, custom and practice intervene. 
Sometimes the eldest or khasckela succeeds to the gadi by 
right of primogeniture. In some cases the guru selects or 
nominates his successor from amongst his chelae* * In some 
Astkals the succession depends upon election from amongst 
the chelas by the superiors of other similar Asthals . The 
reigning king has occasionally the right to elect from 
amongst the ckelm of the last Mohunt? In a very recent 
Madras case, one of the learned Judges has thus put the 
law of succession to mulls in Southern India : — *Tt is 
regulated in the case of mutts by the custom or usage of 
each particular mutt, hut in most cases, especially in 
Southern India, the successor is ordained and appointed by 
the head of the mult during his own life-time and in 
default of such appointment the nomination may vest with 
the head of some kindred institution, or the successor may 
be appointed by election by the disciples and followers of 
the matt, or, in the last instance, by the Court as 
representing the Sovereign/ 4 


In default of When the last Mohunt. dies without leaving any chela 

the succession goes to the gnrnbhai or some other spiritual 

oilier spiritual relation according to the usage and custom of the institii* 
relation. ,. T n ,, . „ r % , , 



tion. In Ram Uass Bairagee v. Gunga DasSy the Mohunt 
of a bairagee mutt died without leaving any chela . 


1 The Collector of Du era v. * / bid, 

Jagat Chunder Gmwami 28 Oal. 6 Vefryiqmrna Tfrtba Steaml v. 


f>08 011 (1901): S. C. a C. W, Yiihjapn rua T'niftn Straw} 27 


Mad. 4113 p. 157. (1904) 


N. 873. 


* Mohu-nt Rarajl DuSS v. Iff hit tt * 3 Ay. MX’. 295 (18458). 

Dum 7 C. W. K. 143 (1902). 
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Ordinarily a successor to this mull is appointed by the 
tuohttuls of other bairagec malls. But a custom was. 
set up to the effect that the property of a deceased mohunt 
leaving* no chela passed to the brother of his spiritual 
preceptor. The Court directed inquiry into the alleged 
custom. In Mohanl Bhagnbav liamauu} Dan v. Mohunt. 
Raghmumlan Rama an} Daw 1 the rule of succession to a 
mutt in Puri, called Dakkinparm, was proved to be as 
follows:—The Mohunt had power to select his successor 
from amongst his chela*; that in the absence of appoint¬ 
ment; a chela succeeds; if more than one chela, the 
eldest; and in the absence of a chela , the moknnt'a gumbhai 
or co-chela t e. the chela of the predecessor of the 
deceased mohunt) succeeds. 

A Mohunt by his Will may appoint his spiritual 
brother to be his successor . 2 

If a Mohunt is found guilty of crimes or misconduct 
lie may be removed from the office . 3 The Mohunt of a 
temple is not liable to dismissal at the instance of the 
Advocate-Generalj when no cause of 'misconduct has been 
established against him 4 

A Swaml or head of a mull who is not mere a trustee 
does not (in the absence of evidence of custom to the 
contrary) forfeit his position by reason of his having 
become a lunatic. Under the Hindu law itself, hinnev 
does not operate to divest a right already acquired . 5 

If leprosy is relied upon as disqualifying a Mohunt 
from adopting a chela , it must be shewn to have been 
of a virulent form . 8 


1 22 I. A. 

91 (1895) : 

s. 0 . 22 

* Jib h noooeerha i v\ The Adroruh - 

Cal'. 81 :S. 

* Gncdhar 

ee Doss v. 

eSjj mt - 

Dnieral 1 Bom. L. 11. 715 (1899). 
See Pray at) Da a# J Irani v. 

his»im> Dutt 

Mohunt. 1 

Marshal 

Pirn mat a 50 Mud. 158 (r\ c ) 

573 (1803). 

3 Slumhnn 

Mohan Deb 

v. 7 /;/,'- 

[1907] 

5 1 idya puma Tirtha Sica mi v. 


ram Deb I) Beng, Sc*l. Rep. -887 lidyanidtii 'Tirtha Sica'mi $7 Mad. 

(1850) ; Berjaije (rovhul Hu mil 155 (11)05). 

K<tlec Dus, Ilml 447 (I 8 . 7 O), Mohunt li hay a bait. v« Mohunt 
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Vaishnava akhauts and Shivite mulls are no doubt 
religious institutions of a public character, But as in some 
of these the mob wits are householders and allowed to 
many, the succession to the gddi of these is generally 
governed by the ordinary Hindu law. Where the molitmU 
are married and their children succeed to the gatli as heirs, 
it is difficult to say then whether those mails are public 
demtter property or otherwise. 

The devolution of the office of shebail or manager is 
regulated by the terms upon which the trust was created, 
or the usage of each particular institution where no express 
trust-deed exists. Where no terms are mentioned in the 
grant, the sfiebaitship devolves upon the legal heirs of the 
founder . 1 When the worship of a Ihakur has been founded, 
the office of a shebail is held to be vested in the heir or heirs 
of the founder, in default of evidence that he has disposed 
of it otherwise, provided that there lias not been some 
usage, course of dealing or circumstances, showing 
different mode of devolution.* Where a shebail does not. 
appoint his or her successor as provided in the will of the 
founder, and where there is no other provision for the 
appointment of shebail , the management of the endowment 
must revert to the heirs of the founder . 8 


Raghunuudan 22 LA, 01 (f s 95;: dngadindm Xath Hog w Ilrmcnta 
S. C. 22 Cal 813. Jin marl IMbi 32 Cal 120 (1901) : 

1 Poet Koohu'(I)' v. Chuttur s. C. 8 0. W. N. 800 : 

Rhanr Singh 13 W. R.39tf (1870) ; 1 (hmamro Srec Orredhairejoe 

Srimati Jarnhi Ihhi v Sri Gopal \. Rmna^rtlMjer u \i\ f.A, 137 (1880); 
Acharjia 10 1. A. 32 (1882). S. 0. S.O. 17 Cal. 3. 

0 Cal. 700 ; Jagannnth Pnarnd 3 Jdi Ha mi Kan war v. 
Gupta ■ v. Run jit Singh, 25 Cal. Chattardhari Singh 5 B. L, R 181 

351 p. 300 (1897). (hmamoe Sure (1870;: S. c, 13 VV. K. 396 ; Gosm* 

Grmlhareejne v. RnmanloVjec 10 met Sree Grvedhairejray, llunton- 

1. A. 137 (1889,: s. o. 17 Cal. 3 ; lofljee, 10 I. A. .137 (1880; s. c. 17 

G nan a mm hand a Pandara Sauna- Cal 3 ; Jagaunatk Prttmtd. Gupta 

dhiv.Xcln Pandaram 27 \. A. 00 v. R unjit Singh , 25 Cal. 351 

(189!)) : S. 0. 23 Mad. 271 ; (18117. 
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Where the mulwallee of au endowment dies without 
nominating a successor, the management must revert to 
the heirs of the person who endowed the property , 1 
Where a testator had made a bequest for charitable 
purposes, and had made no express provision for the 
management of the charitable trust so created, except by 
directing that, in the event of his heirs failing to carry 
out his wishes in respect o£ the trust fund, the Civil Court 
should take the fund and the management of the trust 
summarily in its own hand, it was held that in the 
absence of misconduct, the widow, and not the Collector, 
was the proper person to be appointed trustee.* 

The Privy Council in a very recent ease (which 
came from Calcutta) has laid down that in cases where 
there is no evidence as to who founded a religions 
endowment, or as to the terms or conditions of the 
foundation, the legal inference is that the title to the 
property, or to the management and control of the 
property, as the case may be, follows the line of in¬ 
heritance from the founder . 3 

In Joy deb Snrmah v. Ilurropully Sumah* the question 
for decision was whether a female can succeed to the 
office of dolloi (i.e. priest) of a temple. Hindu text- 
writers' say that a priestly office cannot be performed 
by a woman. The Court, however, remanded the case for, 
amongst other reasons, a finding on the point as to whether 
there was any custom or rule of Hindu law by which 
a woman is entitled to succeed in the priestly office. 
In Mujavar Ibrahim Bibi v. Mujavar Hussain Sherifi* 
it has been laid down that a woman is not competent 
to perform the duties of Mujavar ( manager ) of a 

Pert Aovniear v. Clinttur- Ilatii Ilenuuita hlnmari, 32 
dkiirc- Singh. 13 W. R. 396 (1870). 129 (p. c.) [1901], 

2 llari Dasi Dabe v. The Seem- * 16 W. It. 282 (1871). 

tunj of State for India in Cornell 1 Vide Colobrooke’s Digest, 

» Cal. 228 (1879). » 3 Mad. 93 (1880). 
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durga which are not of a secular nature. In Man 
Dcm Devi 1 if was held that a widow can be appointed 
trustee of some charitable trust. But this* the Court held^ 
was in accordance with the terms of the AY ill of the 
testator, asthere was no direction whatever that the Govern¬ 
ment should take control on the failure of Bari Dasi’s 
line, but only that the estate should go to Government 
in the event of her being disqualified, ue. ? "if her decease 
occurs before she brings forth a son, or she be 
(when the succession falls in) barren {ftyira), or other¬ 
wise disqualified, then my whole estate sluill go to the 
Government .'* Of course her appointment as trustee was 
subject to removal in case of misconduct or negligence. 

In Srimati Janoki J)ebi v. Sri Gap a l Acharjia* the 
plaintiff, a Hindu widow, claimed to succeed to the shehait- 
ship in question with possession of the depnftur properties in 
dispute by right of inheritance as widow and heiress of the 
last shebg.it. It was found in this case that the succession 
was not according to Hindu law, that there was great 
difficulty in ascertaining what was the rule of succession 
to this office, but it was certain that the usage had not 
been according to the ordinary rules of inheritance of 
Hindu law. The Privy Council observed that “not only 
does the usage not support the plaintiffs claim but it is 
opposed to it” and dismissed the appeal. 

to There seemed to be three descriptions of mulls in 
Cuttack vis.) Mourosi, PuneJiaiti and ITah'mi. In the first, 
the office of chief MoJrunt was hereditary and devolved 
upon the chief disciple of the existing Mohnnl , who, 
moreover, usually nominated him as his successor. In the 
second, the office was elective, the presiding Mohnnl being 
select ed by an assembly of Mohm Is. In the third, 

the appointment of presiding Mohnnl was vested in the 



1 5 Cal. 228 (1879). Cal. 7f»G. 

• 10 T. A, 92 (1882) ; s. c. 9 
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ruling power, or in the party who endowed the temple . 1 
In Mohiiui Rama Nooj Dow v, Mohnnt Debra) Doss 1 
the plaintiff claimed the office of presiding Mohnnt 
of a temple at Juggurnath on the grounds of his 
having been principal chela of the late Mohnnt , of his 
having been nominated by the latter to the succession, 
and of the nomination having been adhered to by the ap¬ 
pointing Mohnnt during the latter years of his life. The 
mohuntee under litigation was found to be mourasi. The 
Court decided in favour of the plaintiff against the 
defendant who based his claim on a prior nomination 
to the succession by the presiding Mohnnt and a deed of 
gift, in his favour, of the temple and its appanages. 

In the case of a mourctsi mutt the investiture by the 
leading neighbouring Mohunts at the lutulkara ceremony 
of one who Cannot prove that he was actually appointed 
by the last Mohnnt , is not sufficient, in the absence of 
proof that he has no right to be so appointed as being 
senior chela of the last Mohnnt\ to entitle him to succeed 
to the gadi , 9 

The rule of succession to the office of Geer is very Rule of sue- 
“much like that of a mutt . It seems that in accordance 
with the immemorial custom the Geer for the time beiim* 

■ c* 

nominated his successor. Failing such nomination the 
disciples assemble at the place where he died, elect his 
successor and the person so nominated becomes Geer by 
virtue of such nomination. He must be initiated and 
become a mnui/asi, otherwise he cannot be entitled to the 
rights and privileges of Geer. The essence of initiation 
consists in the person initiated repeating the presha or 
saunyam mantram as it is pronounced by the Geer 
who nominates him. The text of the presha mantram 

1 Mohunt Rama Nooj Dots v. Bom, R. R, 713 p. 718 (181)0). 

Mohnnt Drhraj Dos* 0 8. D. Set * 6 S. D, Set Rep. 262 (1839). 

Rep. 2G2 p. 268 (1880). This 3 * * Sita pen-had v. Thakurdam 7> 

ease was referred to in tihtineoover- 0. L. R. 78 (1870). 

ha l v. The Ad coeat c-General 1 
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as given in the DishsJutiyani means ‘I hereby renounce 
love of children, of wealth, and of the world'; and when 
time and circumstances permit, it is uttered whilst going 
through the ritual prescribed for becoming sanny/asi and 
after performing certain preliminary ceremonies, one of 
which consists in -jeeva-sraddltam whereby the person 
becoming a saunyasi is required to perform Ins own sraUdha 
or death ceremony and thereby determine his stains as a 
yrihastha or house-holder, or, in legal phraseology, to 
suffer civil death in relation to liis natural family. Lie 
receives upadesatn if made in the regular mode, aftei 
performing jeeva-sraddltam and by pronouncing the presha 
mmitram. 1 Having regard to the intention with which 
the upadesam is made the repetition of the upadesa 
mantram by the disciple was of its essence, otherwise he 
could not have become the disciple of the late Geer. 
So where a plaintiff alleged that he was nominated 
by the late (Jeer, although the nomination was not concur- 
red in by the disciples, and that he was directed to become 
a sannyasi a day or two after his initiation but did not 
become so; the Court held that on its appearing that the 
plaintiff did not repeat the presha mantram his upadesam 
was insufficient, and that as he did not become a sannyad 
soon after the alleged initiation his right, if any, to the 
status of Geer ceased on his omission to do so/' 

Regarding the rights of succession to the office of a 
D/iarmakarta, or trustee, of a devasthanam, or temple, at 
Rameswaratn in Madura, the only law applicable is the 
custom and practice which arc to be proved by 
evidence. The temple is one of the class of religious in 
stitutions described iu section 4 of Act XX of 186$. And 
according to immemorial usage the dhamakarta should he 
a Veil ala panda-ram, i. e., an ascetic of the Vettala caste. 
According to the established usage of the religious founda- 


1 Rtmgaehariar v. 1 'ey tin Dih- * llangarharutr v. Yegua D\k»M- 
shotvr 13 Mail. 524 543 (18110). 13 Mail. 524 (1800). 
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tion, each dfuu'makarta initiates a Vellaia layman and makes 
him an ascetic and thereafter appoints him as his succes¬ 
sor while in office and shortly before his death. It 
follows, therefore, that the appointment of a dharmakarla 
by one who has already ceased to hold the office will 
not be in accordance with the usage and will therefore 
be invalid. 1 

A very curious custom relating to the appointment of 
a Swam or head of a mutt was alleged in a very recent 
Madras case. 2 There the allegation of the plaintiff was that 
the two nuUUy vizBhandarhare and Bhimasalu , were 
dwaudva, i. e., interdependent mulls, and that therefore, 
the Swami of each was entitled to appoint the other, in 
the event of the Swami of either dying without having 
appointed and leaving a successor, or a vacancy occurring. 
But the Court did not go into the question as to whether 
the head of the mutt had such power to appoint as claimed 
by the plaintiff. The case was disposed of on the ground 
that as there was no vacancy no appointment could be 
made. For, it would seem, the Swami who was adjudged 
a lunatic was alive when the plaintiff was appointed and 
lunacy does not operate as a forfeiture of the acquired 
rights. 

Religious offices, as a rule, cannot bo the subject 
of sale. The office is res cwtra co miner dim and no trustee 
or shebait has power to transfer or sell it for pecuniary 
consideration. Whether by custom of any particular ins¬ 
titution such alienation would be valid is a matter worth 
consideration. In a Madras ease* the High Court did not 
go into the question, as the trustees of the temple did not 
appear in the Court of first appeal to raise the question 
of the inalienability of the office. But the facts were 

1 llnmaUnfjom PiUtii v. Vtjtb.i - v. Viilytmidhi Tirtha Swam! 27 
llufjavb Pilial Iff Mad* 490 pp. 190, Mad. 435 <1<K)3). 

497 (P.c*) [1893]. 3 Rauf/aximi v. Rauuyd 10 Mad. 

* ViilyapwM Tltilut Stvand 110 (1892). 
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these: tlie plaintiff'sued for a declaration of his title as 
holder of a mined office in a certain temple under a 
sale-deed, by which the office and its emoluments were 
assigned to him by the first defendant. The second 
defendant claimed title to the office by purchase : other 
defendants were the trustees of the temple. The 
Court of first instance passed a decree as prayed for, 
but it was reversed on an appeal by the second 
defendant alone ; the trustees did not appear On ap¬ 
peal. On second appeal, it was held that the second 
defendant was not entitled to a decree on the sole ground 
that the office was m extra eonmercinm. As a matter of 
fact the second defendant himself admitted that the 
office was saleable, and the first defendant, who sold the 
office to the plaintiff, acquired his right to it by purchase, 
It is, therefore, beyond a,ll doubt, that the office in question 
is saleable and if so, that must be by custom attached to 
the institution. But supposing that such custom of sale 
of the office was established, would the alienation be valid? 
In this connection let us consider what the Privy Council 
said in Rajah Vurniah Valia v. Ravi Vienna Mitlhaj There 
the point for determination was whether the uraima right, 
or the right of management of a pagoda , was transferable 
by custom. A certain Rajah (in Tellichery) claimed to be 
the assignee of the uraima right of certain pagoda and 
its subordinate chetrons under an assignment from the 
uraliens (trustees or managers) of the religious foundation. 
The ural/en had no power under what may be called 
the common Law of India to transfer the uraima right 
to the Rajah, who relied on the custom of the institution 
sanctioning such assignment. The Privy Council held that 
fC no custom which can qualify the general principle of law 
lias been established in this case, and they desire to add 
that if the custom set up was one to sanction not merely 
the transfer of a trusteeship, but as in this case, the sale 


' 1 I. A. It (187«)s 0. 1 Mad. 285. 
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of a trusteeship for the-pecuniary advantage of the trustee, 
they would be disposed to hold that circumstance alone 
would justify a decision that the custom was bad in law.” 
In view of this observation of their Lordships and on the 
broad ground of public policy, the sale of religious offices 
even by the custom of the institution should not be per¬ 
mitted. Apart from the question of public policy, since 
such alienation may render the object of the founder futile 
or frustrate the same altogether, any custom or usage 
sanctioning such alienation should certainly be regarded as 
bad or as an illegal custom, and must not be permitted to 
operate against or qualify the general principle of law. 
In Guanmmubauda Pandora Sannadhi v, Vein Pandora m v 
where the hereditary trustees of a religious endowment sold 
their hereditary right of management and transferred the 
endowed property, the Judicial Committee held that the 
sales were null and void, in the absence of custom allowing 
them. The Judicial Committee referred to liaja/t Vnnno.tis 
ease but did not discuss whether such a custom would be 
valid. 

Priestly office may be hereditary, and succession thereto 
is chiefly confined to the male line. In default of males, 
however, females may succeed. 2 Like the office of a skebait, 
a priestly office with emoluments attached to it is also 
inalienable, and it would bo contrary to public policy to 
allow offices like this to be transferred either by private 
sale or by sale in execution of a decree. 8 A person is not 
precluded from raising the question that his priestly office 
with emoluments are inalienable, because he mortgaged the 
same. 4 It has, however, been held that the right to 
perform worship carrying emoluments with it, is pro¬ 
perty subject to partition. 8 

1 27 I. A. 00 (1898). 493 (1897). 

* SiUirambhut v. Sit nr ant Ga - 1 Ibid 

iicxh, 0 Bom H. C. It. 25Q (1809). 5 Mitt a Kunth 4 udhicury v, 

* Srlmatl Malllha Dan v- lla- Xrernnjnn Aiulh icn rr/ ) 14 B. L. It. 
tamnanl Ckakramrti , 1 C, W. K 106 (1874), s.c. 22 W. R. 437. 
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lu SAeomm Brakmacharee v. Stibnookh Brah mucharee , 1 
it was held that the nephew of a deceased Bra/imacharet\ } 
appointed to succeed him in the gadi of a religious en¬ 
dowment had a superior title to a chela in possession. 
It was found that the late Brakmacharee and his nephew 
belonged to the same tribe and country and that the 
former intended that the latter should succeed to the 
ffctdi on his death. The nephew being away on a pil¬ 
grimage to Juggernath his uncle died; and the chela, who 
was in no way related to the deceased; performed his 
funeral ceremonies and took possession of the gadi,. The 
Court decided in favour of the nephew on no less than 
twelve solid reasons. 

A Bttirayee is not necessarily such a religious devotee 
that his goods are inherited by iiis pupil in the event 
of intestacy.* The goods of a Yatl are inherited by lus 
eishya and not by his chela* In Gojjulda$ Khhaudaa v. 
Damoilhnrf in which the alienation of a maudeer by one 
of the six chelae of a bairaqee gam without the concurrence 
of them all, was declared illegal; the court said : “ it was 
an old and unalterable rule among bairagees that the chelae 
were joint heirs to the maudeer and had an equal interest 
in it; so that one alone could not alienate it without the 
consent of all.A person haviffg become a bairuy ee 3 but 
retained the style and title of Rajah; and mixed in worldly 
affair and continued with his family; was held not to have 
become an ascetic or religious devotee; to such an extent as 
to exclude his adopted son from succeeding to his property; 
whether acquired before or after his becoming a bairagee . & 

The principle of succession upon which one member 
of an order of ascetics succeeds to another is based entirely 


1 a S. 1). Sel. Hep. 177 (1821). *foods oL ! Sitta ram Dims, 2 Uouluois 

* {Mind Dass v« llautsnhoy 8 (1851)). 

Jemadar, 1 Fulton 217 (1848). & Mohunt Mudheolriui Du*# y, 

9 Ibid, Hurry KUheu .. flhuHj , S 8, I). 

1 Borr. 481) (1812). tine In the Deeis, 1080 (1852). 
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upon fellowship and personal association with that other, 
and a stranger, though of the same order, is excluded/ 

Bevuttur lands are endowed lands fox* religious pur¬ 
poses. They are not hereditable property. But the 
management of them for religiotts uses devolves on the 
heirs of the person who made the endowment. The 
heirs may, by mutual consent, separate and form distinct 
religious endowments. But should one of the heirs sell the 
portion of the endowed land under his management, he can¬ 
not claim a share of the portion managed by the others/ 2 * 
Strictly speaking devnUnr property is not divisible. 
The succession to the office of the shebait is regulated 
by the rules laid down by the founder. Where no such 
rules have been laid down, the management may be held 
by turns by the heirs/ In a Madras case, however, it 
has been held that according to the usage, in the Timievelly 
district, the eldest male heir of a deceased trustee succeeds 
as trustee. 4 This, according to the Hindu law, is the 
rule of succession to the office of a shebait , viz., by 
primogeniture. 

The sect of (jrihaslha Gosains living mostly in Hard- 
war, Deliia Dun and other adjacent places in the United 
Provinces belong to the order of sannyasis known as Gins, 
This order was founded by Sankaracharya in the eighth 
century of the Christian era. Originally the members 
of this order were supposed to renounce the world arid 
were strictly ascetics. The wealth of the ascetic consisted 
of Ins stick, begging bowl and the like, and was invalu- 


‘ Kii uygendur JSamhi Chow- 

dhurtj v. Skarujufir Oghorenath, 

4 Cal. 543 (IS78), s, C. 3 Shame 
29 Notes, See also ChhajJu^Gir 
v. Diwan, 29 All. 109 (1900). 

' l Elder Widow of Raja Ch utter 
Sein, v. You ryev Widow of Maja 
Chatter Sen 1 S. D. S<i. Itep., ISO 
(1807). 


* Xltbilkitem v. Harr in ('It under 
2 Morloys Digest 140. Mitta 
Ku nth And hie a nj \. Xrerunjnu 
Audhimry. 14 B. L. It. 160 (1874) ; 
S. C. 22 YV. B. 437 ; Mancha rant v. 
Pranshaahar, 6 Bom. 298 (1882). 

4 Purappava nalingam Chetti 
v. Nidlasican Chetti , ] Mad. H. 0. 
R„ 415 (1863), 
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able to Ins disciples. In course of time these bodies ac¬ 
quired wealth, and so far from practising habits of stern 
austerity took to habits of luxury and worldliness. A 
section of them married and became grihastha (house-holder) 
while the remainder observed celibacy and are known as 
Nihangs. 1 2 * The grihaHha Gosaius are subject generally to 
Hindu Law*® Among- the Mhangs, i.e. } naked, free from 
care, as distinguished from grihastha 7 succession is governed 
by the special custom of the sect, i. e, } in favour of 

the disciples of the gum and not of his heirs. 8 

In C/thajan Gir v. Diumu 4 in which the parties belonged 
to the order of Girls, a sect of grihadlia gosains, a 

custom was set up by virtue of which the widow of 

a deceased gosain was entitled, with the concurrence 
of the elders of the self, to adopt a chela and succes¬ 
sor to her deceased husband. But upon the evidence 
it was found that this novel custom was not substan¬ 
tiated. 

In the above case the Court also made certain obser¬ 
vations with reference to a posthumous chela. The 

authority that a posthumous disciple may be appointed to a 
deceased ascetic may be found in West and Bidder's Hindu 
Law.* There, in answer to the question whether a Gosain, 
either of the sect. Purl, Girl or Bharat hi acquired a valau 
like that of a Palil or Knlkarani, can it descend to his or 
his wife's disciple, the reply is :—‘‘Among the Gosains of 
the above-mentioned sects, a disciple is as good an heir 
as a son among other people. If a disciple was not nomi¬ 
nated by the male Gosain his wife may nominate one to 
succeed to her estate in the same manner as a widow 
among other classes is allowed to adopt a son." The 


1 ( hhajju Uir v. /Javan 29 A ll. (1901). 

109 p. 111(1906) : see also Basdco 9 Jfohunt Oajraj Puri v. Ach - 
v. Gha rib D«*, 19 All. 256 p. 259 aibar Pari 21 I. A. 17 (1899;. 

(1890) : * 29 All 1)9 (1906). 

2 Colic ft or of Dacca v, Jagtxt 8 See Vol. p. 565, 

Oh under Gosain 28 Cal. 008 
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Court, ho\vever ; said that the authority cited by the Pundits 
in support of this answer did not bear out the alleged 
practice. Moreover the answer would aim to presuppose 
that the deceased gosuiu for whom his wife may nominate 
a chela to succeed him had disciples, and that it was one 
of these disciples whom she might nominate as his suc¬ 
cessor. A person who has had no association with a spiri¬ 
tual guide cannot, except by a fiction, be his chela . A 
posthumous chela is a contradiction in terms. 1 

In Bombay there is a class of gosains, called ghavhari 
Gamins, who are competent to contract valid marriage. 2 

Vaisfmavite gurus are, as- a rule, house-holders and so 
are the S/u cites. A Mohunt of a vaishnavite cihluira, or 
of a shivite mutt may marry. And the ordinary Hindu 
law of inheritance governs the succession to these insti¬ 
tutions. 

The expressions Dasname Sunny asi and Gosavis Zundivale Dasname 
do not indicate individuals. They indicate a group or 
community of samujasis or gosains} In Steele's Hindu > !i ■ 
Law and Customs there is an appendix which deals with the 
custom of Go-mius, and it is there said that “all questions 
relating to the internal administration and discipline of the 
order are decided by an assembly called the Dasname which 
should consist of the disciples of the ten founders from 
whom they take their name.” A grant to dasname sanngasi 
or gosain zundivale is a grant to an assembly or com¬ 
munity of sa/mgasis, or to a group or community of 
gosains, and not any particular individuals as such. 

The law of the country recognizes fluctuating commu¬ 
nities as legal persona capable of owning property, as for 
instance, the caste, the village, Dasname Sanwi/sis and 
Gosavi Zundivale are similar communities composed of the 
religious elements their names indicate. A corporate body 


1 29 All. 115. 

’ <• it hu i v. Shirbuhttx f,'h- 5 
Horn. L. R. 318 (1903). 


* Steele’s Hintht /.am and Cun. 
Itmx. p. 43“> 
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is dissolved by the total loss of all its members, but on 
au eh dissolution there is no escheat to the Crown either 
of its lands or its rent-charges. On the dissolution of 
the corporations the cause of the grant fails and the 
effect of a dissolution on the corporation's rent-charges is 
that they become extinguished. As in the ease of the 
death of a grantee of an annual payment out of laud 
to last during the term of his life, the payment sinks 
into land on its determination, so where a grantee is a 
community and the grant is to last during the term of 
its existence, on its dissolution a similar result follows. 1 2 * 

Ordinarily a marriage by a mohnnt or gomin of a 
temple is a disqualification to his right to the gadi. As 
a mohnnt is supposed to have renounced all worldly 
desires and pleasures his marriage would be regarded as in¬ 
valid and his widow will have no right to inherit. 4 ' The 
Hindu Law does not recognize the validity of a marriage 
by a gown who officiates as a priest of a temple. At 
Ilardwar no doubt there are gamins who contract mar¬ 
riages. But they are known as grihadha gomins and are 
entirely engaged in secular occupations. 

Amongst the class of Fakirs , called Bnrlcuf* marriage 
incapacitates for election to the office of a mo/iuuL A 
mohnnt having nominated one of his pupils to be his 
heir and successor is competent to depose such pupil by 
reason of his subsequent marriage, and to nominate another 
of his pupils to succeed him in his office and property 
in the room of the pupil so deposed. 4 The Court 
Pundit gave the following opinion ;—-The adoption of a 


1 The Scent a ry of State for 
India v. Unibatnw 28 Bonn 270 
(1903). 

9 Onngapivee v. Musst. Jmmee 

2 H. W. P. Beds (Set. Itep.) 49 

(1854). 

•A Jiitrhvt ascetic is one who 
has no desire for the enjoyments 


and pleasures, cither of this world 
eh., the earth, or of the next 
world W~, paradise. (This is the 
definition given in the Vedant 
Books). 

1 JDosh v. Tearee Lull 

2 N # W. V. Decis 249 <1855). 
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gosaiu by a moliuul is an act not mentioned in the 
Sftast$# } nor spoken of among* men ; for adoption is the 
practice of worldly persons ; whereas amongst mohunls , 
if is customary merely to select pupils. Yet if a moftnnt 
should adopt, the act would not prove worldlincss on 
liis part, nor would he thereby become a worldly, or a 
family man, but such a procedure would certainly be 
opposed to the religious customs of his fraternity. 
Amongst gosaius it is considered highly improper 
for a mohunt to marry. A gnfn, can, therefore, deprive 
a pupil, who lias contracted marriage, of his right to 
succeed to the office of nioltnnl and bestow the same 
to another pupil;” This was a ease of the gomtm of 
Briudabun, and with reference to them the Pundit said :— 
“Among the gosains of Briudabun, also, a guru is 
competent to deprive the chela first appointed, if he marry, 
of his title to succession and to appoint another chela 
in his stead ; for a virtuous chela, who is entitled to 
inherit the estate of a deceased guru, become disqualified 
by marriage as this is the condition of family men, and 
a chela has no title to inherit the estate of a family 
man,” 

But among the gosains of the Deccan and certain 
other places marriage does not work a forfeiture of the 
office of mohmt and the rights and property appendant 
to it. In Gosaiu JianMarti Jagruphharti wMahunt Ishvar- 
Marti 1 the Court held that where the plaintiff proved 
his right of succession to a mutt on the death of its 
mokunt, the burden of proving that his subsequent mar¬ 
riage worked a forfeiture of his office and its appendant 
property and rights, lay upon the defendant who 
impugned the plaintiff’s right on account of the marriage. 
Their Lordships observed: “In paragraph G of Ap¬ 
pendix B, the Essay of Mr, Warden on Gosains annexed to 
Mr. Steele's Work on Caste p. 481 (2nd Bdn.)it is, in sub- 
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stance, said that Gas aim wandered so far from the road 
(asceticism, eelebacy, chastity) they professed to follow as 
to form matrimonial connections and became in every 
respect as worldly as their neighbours, but are not ac¬ 
knowledged as Gos a ins except in the Deccan. The evidence 
in this case, however, shows that, the exceptions made by the 
author must be extended to other places than the Deccan 
also. It has been proved that the Bharti sect of Gosctins 
in the locality whence this appeal comes, very generally 
marry ; and although it has not been proved that there 
has been within the memory of the witnesses in this 
case any instance of a Mohimt of the mull of Dhudhadan 
being married, yet it has been established that the 
M oh nils of several adjacent mills are so, and there is 
one, if not two, instances, of married member of the liharti 
sect being a Mohunt of a mullj n 

The question of the right of women to be Adhikari 
was decided in Foot an Narai u Dull v. Kashismrree iJosseed 
There it was found that the lady, the widow of the deceased 
Adhikari y gave “.montros ' 3 which were accepted and was 
nominated by her deceased husband to be Adhikari. And 
prior to the institution of the suit no one disputed her 
riodit to be such. The Court observed: “ It has been 
held in this Court that a woman can be a mvhmllee mK] 
that the profits of a devulhir can be received by a female. 
We are not shown that a woman cannot, bean AdhikariF 
The Court, in this case, did not call for any Vyavastha 
from the Pundits. In an early case 5 in Bombay the 
question for determination was whether a Hindu female 
was competent to perform, either in person or vicariously, 
the services for the maintenance of which a religious en¬ 
dowment had been granted. There the widow of one of 
the descendants of the grantee of a Varshashan, or annual 

1 5 Bom. 681. See Italyir v. (town'/# in Bombay Infra % 

Jihom / Gir 5 Bom. L. B. 114 2 8 W. B. 180 (1*805). 

(1902) and Git-abal v. Sftkabaltatt 3 Ke&lutrftUatv, Bit a yi rat lit Bat. 
Glr, Ibid 318 (1903). See Gharbari 3 Bom. H. C. K. 75 (1865). 
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allowance—paid from the Government Treasury for the 
performance of religious services in a Hindu temple,—sued 
to recover arrears due to her husband's branch of the 
family from another descendant who had received the 
whole stipend, and it had been found by the Court below 
that, by the usage of the family, the duties of the office 
had been performed in rotation, and the stipend distributed 
amongst the descendants of the grantee in certain fixed 
proportions. The High. Court, however, dismissed her 
claim on other grounds* 

In tiUaram JJAat v. Si Lamm Ganes/i 1 the same Court 
held that the descendants claiming through females 
(daughter's sons) could claim to succeed to a hereditary 
priestly office* In Dkuucooverbai v. The Advocate General,* 
it was held that, in the sunjogee bairagee community, 
females are recognized as mokiutU and that the position and 
status of these bairagee mokimts was almost identical with 
that of mohuuis in other parts of India. The Madras 
High Court in several cases lias laid down that females 
may be dkwymakartasA But the Sudder Court of the N.-W* 
Provinces has held that though a female may be the dis¬ 
ciple of a gosMiiiy she cannot succeed to his property, the 
succession being confined to male diet as of disciples* 4 

Nispra/ii and Gharbari G os avis* are found in Bombay* 
The former are a class of celebates who are, in other 
respects, secular. Among them the devolution of pro¬ 
perty is governed by the rules Which apply to strict ascetics. 


1 (5 Bom. H. (X K. (A. 0. J.) 250 
(1869). 

8 1 Bom. L. K. 743 (L899). 

* Soondararoja Ckewtr v. Poo- 
oamun(far , Mad. S. 1). A. 43 
(1850) ; Sas hummed v. Pur her. 
Mad. S.D.A. 237 (1853); Sudayapah 
Cherry v, Sadayopah Cherry. Macl, 
S. D, A 55 (185 4). See also ltd /• i 
Dan Dahl v. The Secy, of State 
for India, 5 Cal. 228 (1873) ; 
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Rndkdtnohun Mundtd v* Jadoo - 
mottre Dosm\ 23 W. FL 359 (p. c.) 
[1875] ; Maharanee ombessouree 
Debio v. Motfuwru rath Acharjo, 
13 Moo. I, A, 270 (1869). 

‘ Sony ram Sinyh v. Debee Dutt , 
2 N. W. P. Decisj 235 (1855). 

5 See Steele’s Laic and Custom* 
of Hindu Cast ex j>. 444 re 0 bar- 
bar i Gosavis, 
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But in practice uisprahi gosavis have in numerous cases 
contracted morganatic or formal marriages and thus become 
known as gharlari gosavis. The gJtarhari gosams are 
competent to contract valid and lawful marriage. They 
do not form a distinct body governed by a different rule 
of inheritance from the nisprahi gosavis. The widow of 
a gharbari gosavi is not entitled to succeed to his property 
in preference to the chela of a gurubhauband of the 
deceased, but she is entitled to residence in and main¬ 
tenance from the property of her deceased husband. * 1 

According to the custom obtaining among gharbari 
gosavis, a stranger may be adopted, who would acquire 
rights of succession superior to a son born, but one soil 
is never adopted to the prejudice of the others, and in 
the absence of an adopted stranger, sons succeed equally. 2, 

A grant to a gosavi and his disciples in perpetual 
succession coupled with discretions which practically make 
it an endowment of a mutt with a limitation oi the en¬ 
joyment to a particular line of celebrants of the worship 
therein, does not entitle an individual gosavi to encumber 
the endowment beyond bis own life. A grant to a gosavi 
and bis disciples is intended by a Hindu grantor to be a 
perpetual fountain of merit producing benefit to himself, 
and this intention would be entirely defeated by the divi¬ 
sion of the gift at the will of any unprincipled successor 
of the original grantee to purely secular uses. III a 
particular case® the grant declared that the allowance was 
to be enjoyed by the grantees and by his disciples and 


successors from 


generation to 


generation. The grant was 


for the worship of the goddess of wealth and for feeding 
and otherwise supporting poor and deserving people. Such 
a grant cannot be said to be equivalent to a grant to a 
man and bis heirs. 


1 Git a bui v. Shi rah/t hi* Glv. 
5 Bom. L. K. <318 (11)03); 

1 Ifahjir v, Dkoftd Giv } 5 Bom. 


L. It, 111 (1002), 

H Khumlrhand v. Mahadcvyivi, 
12 Bom. H. 0 K. 214 (1875). 


t 
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In (he ease of MoJnnit Bum Snroop Dass v. Ktnhec Jit a: 
it has been held that a moliunl - in charge of an endowment 
cannot, except distinctly for its benefit, encumber it be¬ 
yond his own life. The same principle should govern the 
grant to a gosavi and lvis disciples. An individual gosavi 
is no more at liberty to sell the endowment than a 
talandar the endowment of his office. 

The existence in India of daneing girls in connection 
with Hindu temples is according to the ancient established 
usage of the country, and the Court “would be taking far 
too much upon itself/' (to quote the words of Sargent, C. J.,) 
“to say that it is so opposed to * the legal consciousness * 
of the community at the present day as to justify the 
Court in refusing to recognize existing endowments in 
connection with such an institution"/ Accordingly, where 
the plaintiff sued, as the adopted daughter of a dancing girl 
attached to a temple, to redeem and have her right recognized 
to manage the inam lands assigned as the remuneration 
for the temple office, her claim having been rejected 
on the ground that the adoption could not be recognized 
by the Civil Court, the High Court held that the 
plaintiff's suit should be allowed. The lands in question 
were not claimed as being the property of the last in¬ 
cumbent, but as a part of the endowment of the temple 
of which she had been the manager. The alleged adop¬ 
tion only had effect as nominating the plaintiff to be the 
successor in the management, and if it was the custom 
of the temple that the actual incumbent of the office of 
daneing girl in the temple should nominate her successor, 
the Courts of Law could not refuse to recognize it, such 
^custom being recognized in the country. 8 

, In ordinary parlance, the term <kattai 9 ' as applied to 
temple endowments, signifies a special endowment for 
certain specific service or religions charity in the temple, 

‘ 20 W. R* 471. 1 Tara Nuihhi v. Nana LaJcah- 

* 14 Bom. 90 p. m. man, 14 Bom. 90(1889), 
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Ardajama katlai, or endowment for midnight service, is an 
instance of the former and Ami cut ana hatha, or an endow¬ 
ment for distributing* gratis food for the poor, is an 
example of the latter. In this sense the word katlai is 
used in contradistinction to the endowment designed 
generally for the up-keep and maintenance of the temple. 
In the case of some important temples, the sources of 
their income are classified into distinct endowments ac¬ 
cording to their importance; each endowment is placed 
under a separate trustee and specific items of expenditure 
are assigned to its legitimate charges to be paid therefrom. 
Each of such endowments is called also a hatlai, and the 
trustee who administers it is called the katlaigar, or the 
sianilc of the particular katliti. 1 

In Vythilwga Pandura Sannadhi v. Somasnndam 
Mndaliar % the term hatlai is used in this sense. There the 
punchyetdars, or managers of a temple, being directed by 
the Magistrate to repair the gateway of a store-house 
within the temple precincts and under their immediate 
control, spent some money in so doing from the funds of 
a katlai, or endowment of which they were managers. 
They then sued the trustees of two other katlais for re¬ 
covery of the said sum on the ground that, by the usage 
of the temple, the costs of repairs were payable from the 
defendant's income and asked for a declaration that the duty 
of executing repairs fell upon the defendant’s katlais. It 
was held that in the absence of any endowment or trust- 
deed regarding the katlais the decision must be found 
in the usage of the temple, upon proof of which judg¬ 
ment was given for the plaintiffs, and a declaration 
added to the effect that the defendants were liable foy 
repairs to the temple so far as the surplus funds of their 
katlais should permit. 


Vi/thifhii/a Pandura SaniuuUii 109 p. 200 (1800). 
v . Samarandnra Mndaliar 17 Mad. * 17 Mad. 199 (1893). 
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The temple of Kaehaiihtrissi is an ancient Hindu temple 
in South Malabar. It is of such antiquity that nothing is 
known as to its foundation or original constitution. In 
a suit its wallers, .or managers, sought for a declaration that 
they themselves were entitled to the exclusive management 
of the temple and that the defendants had no right over, 
or right of management in, the said temple. The defen¬ 
dants, representing the Numbuidn family, were the descend¬ 
ants of the former rulers of the locality, and, as such, pos¬ 
sessed certain sovereign rights of superintending the temple. 
These rights were called their melkoima rights. Disputes 
having arisen, the predecessors of the parties in 1845 and 
again in 187 4 had compromised litigation and agreed, with 
the result that they had since then continued to act, upon 
the agreement that they should jointly exercise the powers 
of management. It was accordingly decided that the com¬ 
promise so agreed to was binding upon the plaintiffs, 

(wallers) and that the usage which had been followed since 
1846, was the best exponent of the mellmma right and 
that the compromise could not be re-opened. 1 

Scoijogee bairogees, ave religious mendicants, drawn from 
any caste. They are a distinct section of the Hindu com¬ 
munity in Bombay. The origin and status of the Bombay 
bairagee mo bunts is not wholly free from obscurity, Their 
position, if not identical with that of mohunls in other 
parts of India, bears a strong analogy to it. Among these 
bairagees a female can be appointed a mohnnt. The proce¬ 
dure of appointing a mokmd is the same as in other cases 
rlt., the mohnnt incumbent nominates his successor, and 
other bairagees at the hundhara of the deceased mohnnt 
invest the person elected with the mohmd’s shudder accord¬ 
ing to the recognized formalities prescribed for 'such an 
occasion.® 

Chemhinncth Marnkel A% 2 Dhuneooeerbai v. Advocate- 
Uih findhen Artml/ndlmpad v. Vcn- General 1 Bom. L. 11, 743 p. 717. 
yunat Sirarupat/nl P, It, r, y. 74!> (189!>). 

Namhidl 18 Mad. 1 (1891). 
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; A reference to mu Joyces was made by the S udder Dew- 
any Adawlut in relation to succession to a mutt in Pnri. 

There it was held that the office of a mohnnt of that 

particular mutt, passed to that class of mohnnt* who are 
known as mjhnnjee, or begjof/ee, i.e., ascetics, and not to 
the sadjogec*.' 

The term baiftigee is applied to the mis/umvas of 
the rcmanuiuUe class or its ramifications. 2 The' raina- 
u. h//. tlcc class would appear to have recognized custom' 
in respect of succession, and where on the demise of 
the superior of a initll there is no chela to succeed, the 
heads of the mulls , who look up to some one of their 

own order as chief, and refer to that superior connected 

with their founder ns the common head, assemble under 
the presidenoe of such superior mohnnt, or, in his 
absence, some other mohnnt, and elect a successor from 
the pupils of some otlicr teacher. The Court observed : 
“It should be ascertained upon evidence to what sect 
of hairdgees, the deceased ntoknul and his predecessors 
belonged, whether they acknowledge any superior of any 
mutt, as entitled to preside at the election of a successor 
or whether this mutt is isolated and apart from other 
hairagees’ mutts, and, further, whether there is any usage 
to regulate the successor to a mult or whether each 
mnU has its own peculiar custom and is not bound by 
what prevails amongst hairagees of the same tribe. 
Xt may be that hitherto the chela has succeeded to 
the gttnt as a matter of course. Hut here, as there are 
no chela*, so the ease should be decided according to 
usage of other mutts of the same tribe, unless it be 
established that each mutt can regulate its own successor, 
and that some particular rule has prevailed in the case 
of this mutt, so as to entitle the plaintiff to succeed: 
and that the late laimgee belonged to no tribe or com- 


• Molt nu t Oapnl Dus v. .Voh wnt (1861). 

Kifpa Haw Dusk 7 S, D. 1 ><>rU ](!2 * Vide Wilson’s Sect* of Hindu*. 
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munity so as to bind tlie succession by the rules of that 
community/’ 1 

The rule of succession to an ddhiumn formed the 
subject of decision in a Madras ease.* The plaintiff was 
pandara sannad/U and, as such, the representative for the 
time being of the adltiuani, and the defendant claimed to be 
tanibirau■ of the disputed mntt } which was founded by 
a member of the (td/tmam. The plaintiff contended that 
the matt- belonged to histhat the appointment 
ol : lamfuran of that niuil rested with him, and that only 
lambintm of his adlimam were eligible to be appointed; 
that the defendant's succession to that appointment under 
the AV ill of his predecessor was illegal and invalid. The 
Court held that the matt was a Hi Hated to the adhinaw > 
but that the head of the adkintm was not entitled to an 
order for delivery of the property of the mult to himself 
or to his appointee. On the evidence as to the -usage in 
the establishments in question, it was found that the head 
of the mutt was entitled to appoint his successor, but that 
his elect ion was limited to members of the adhinamy and 
the head of the adhinam was entitled to enforce this 
rule, though lie was bound to invest a disciple's property 
nominated by the head of the tiiutt, the defendant not being* 
a disciple of the ad/iiurnu . 
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In dealing with customary ruk‘3 of inheritance in this 
chapter we should remind our readers that those regarding 
Impartible Estates or Religions Establishments have been 
noted under each head separately and we do not wish 
to repeat them here. Herein we propose to delineate other 
customs relating to succession which have received re¬ 
cognition by the British Courts. In cases of inheritance 
k dacha r or family custom has the prescriptive force of 
law 1 and we will see how family custom has prevailed over 
ordinary law. 

The exclusive right of succession of an eldest son is 
limited to Regalities and ancient zemindaries when the 
common Hindu law of inheritance gives place to the 
usage of the family or of the country. 2 * * * Such right does 
not affect zemindaries acquired by recent purchase, it 
being only applicable to Regalities aud ancient zemin- 
daries. 8 

In matters of succession there is no difference between 
sons by a first wife and those by subsequent wife or wives. 
According to the Hindu law sons by different mothers 
inherit equally. A distribution of the paternal estate is 
made amonsr them not with reference to mothers but with 
reference to the number of sons. Similarly ,where by family 
custom the rule of primogeniture prevails, the eldest son 
whether born of the first wife or any one of the other 


1 Stditnt n Stuff It v - hh/'rfKH 

S'ttnjh, ‘2 S. D, Sol Hep.. lib (117) 

[18H]. 

' l "iff 

\t<(nif/fir v, y\wnfhftj/tiMtmtf 



Mu. I, Doc is. 27 <184U). 


* fhiff totnudlHtroic v. JKouduroWr 
Mud. Doris, 112 (l84i>). I M or ley's 
Dig. 1SN 
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subsequently married wives, will have the preferential 
right to succeed to the estate of his deceased father. The 
rank of the senior wife or the priority of her marriage 
will have nothing to do with her son's succession, if lie 
does not happen to be the firstborn or eldest son of 
his father/ Sometimes by custom the reverse rule may 
prevail, as among the Kurnhla zemindars. There, accord¬ 
ing to a valid custom, the son by a senior wife has a prior 
right of succession to a son by a junior wife, even if 
the latter is the elder son. 5 ® The Privy Council has held 
in two cases that priority of birth of a son is not affected 
by the prior marriage of the mother . 3 But both these 
decisions are authorities only for the proposition (hat as 
between sons born of wives, equals in class and without 
any other distinctions, there is no seniority in right of 
their mothers, but that the seniority recognized, is accord¬ 
ing to birth. Their Lordships did not decide the rule 
of succession in the case when the wives are of differ¬ 
ent caste or class, and their marriages have taken place 
under different forms. In Ramasami Kama//a Naifc v. 
Smdaralin/jamuii Kamaya Naik* * the Madras u igh Court 
bad to decide this point. There, the plaintiff's mother 
and the defendant's mother were not equal in caste or 
class. There was the further distinction, viz., the former 
was a dagger wife , 5 whilst the latter was married by the 
pure caste rites without the intervention of a dagger. 
After considering various authorities the Court was of 
opinion that the rule of succession should be one of pre- 


1 Ifttjuh Ih/ff ho unfit Shu/h v. 
Rajah ffi/rrikur SUtyh\ 7 S, I). 
Set Rep. 120 (18 13). 

* Ham am m l K. X«i!i v. S,h\ .Vaih 
17 Mod. 422 p. 437 (1894) : s. 0. in 
I he Privy Council 20 f.A. 155 (18954). 

a Hnmalahuhut i . I nt mol v, Sira- 
iihntka Pm/mal 11 

Mon. I. A, 570 (1872); s. c. 17 


W. It. 553 : s. c. 12 B. 15. II. 390 : 
Pal tin lianiappa Xayani ram v. 
Han tf a ri Sr aha m via Xayani at ru , 
8 I. A 1 (1880) : 8,0, 8 C. L. U. 
315 ; 2 Mad. 280. See also 5 Bom, 
H. C. It. 1.CI. 

‘ 17 Mad. 422(1894). 

* Hoe infra under Marriage and 
Divorce, Chap. VIII. 
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lerence in favour of the son by a wife of the sarqe caste 
or rank. Thus between sous of mothers of the same caste 
but of different classes therein; the right of a junior son 
by a first married wife, if she be of a higher class, is 
superior to that of an elder son of a wife of lower class . 1 

Among Tipperah Rajahs, sons of slave girls or kachua 
Ranis married in an inferior form have equal right of 
succession to the Raj with the sons by Ranis married in 
a regular form . 2 

'In the family of the Rajah of JPooIkoosunah in 
Manbhoonq there are two classes of Ranis —bhali and 
bebhgti. Bkati Ranis are those who can eat rice. with 
tlitVjRajah or whose rice can be taken by the Rajah. 
Bebhati or bhegurbhati Ranis are those whose vice cannot 
be eaten by, or, who cannot eat rice, with the Rajah. In 
Jtajiih N'tyetidur N(tr(tiu v. llitghoonaih Naraiti Ay// the 
defendant,' a younger son of the Rajah, opposed the claim 
of the plaintiff on the ground that the latter was the son 
of a beb/iali Rani she being of the Silda family \ and *as 
such could not attain to the Raj: and that, in order to 
succeed he must prove a kidachtr or family custom to that 
effect. It was undisputed, however, that according to the 
custom of inheritance in the family, the succession to the 
estate devolved to a single heir to the exclusion of the 
other heirs of the deceased. The plaintiff was the eldest son 
and therefore presumably would be the successor to his 
father. The parties were Kskalr/m . It appeared' that the 
family of the Rajahs of nine Mahals in the Jungle Mahals 
were of higher dignity than the other Rajput families. 
One of these was the Tong family, that of the Rajah of 
jpoolkoosutiah; others were the Dhoti, Mull, &c\ The 


1 >Sec Family Customs supra 
}>. 58, for a rule of succession 
between a son by a pant Rani and 
a son by a phoolhibahi Katii in tljo 
Tributary Mahal- in Cuttack ; 
ami also under Marriage and 


Divorce, Chap. VIII infra as 
between the issue of a sngai mar¬ 
riage and a hiahi marriage, 

9 See under Marriage and 
Divorce, infra . 

* W. K. (1804) 20. 
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Silda, Samunt, and Soov families, though Rajputs and 
Kshatryas ,'were considered of somewhat inferior grades. 
The High Court of Bengal having considered the Evidence 
observed.:— a The conclusion is that there is absolutely 
nothing in the evidence to show that the son of a Rani of 
the Sanuint family may not succeed to the Raj in the Tong 
or Foolkoosunah family ; that, On the contrary, thCrO . is 
strong evidence that he may do so. No single instance 
has been cited or referred to in any of the proceedings to 
show that amongst the legitimate sons of these Rajput 
families, the claim of an elder son born of a Samunt 
mother has been treated as subordinate, or postponed to, 
that of a younger son, born of a Rani of tlie nine 
families. And there is nothing in Hindu law to counte¬ 
nance such a distinction between legitimate children born 
of mothers of the same great caste." 

We have already dealt with the exclusion of females 
from succession in connection with Impartible Estates . 1 
In Russic Ball Bhmj v. Vuruah Munnee 2 a childless widow 
claimed the share of her husband. Her claim was opposed 
by other sharers on the ground that by a custom of the 
family, if a person died without direct male issue, neither 
his wife, daughter or daughter’s son caii succeed. Upon 
the evidence it was held by a majority of Judges that 
the custom of excluding childless widows had been fully 
and satisfactorily established. In Bnrjore v. B Lag etna 1 
the paternal grandmother of a deceased share-holder 
claimed to inherit in preference to his male collateral re¬ 
lations. The latter replied that she being a female was 
excluded from the inheritance by the custom of the family 
and tribes of the Pande Brahmans in Oudh to which the 
parties belonged. But upon evidence, including the village 
Wajib-ul-urz, the customary exclusion of females as alleged 
was not substantiated. According to the law' and usage 

1 IV dr. Supra p. 186* • 10 Cal 557 (P, 0.) (1883). 

* S, D. Decis 205 (1847), 
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of the Benares school, a brother's widow has no place in 
the line of heirs ; nor is she entitled to succeed by right 
of survivorship . 1 

In a Bombay case the allegation was that among the 
Gohel Girassias, according to the custom, the widows and 
daughters were excluded from inheritance. The lower court 
found that the custom proved excluded daughters, but not 
widows, from inheritance. The High Court, however, 
after examining evidence, held that the custom to exclude 
daughters was not proved,* From the absence of any 
(hiding legarding widow’s claim it may be surmised that 
the widows are not excluded. 

In a Madras case it was alleged that according to the 
custom prevailing in Southern India, the senior widow by 
date of marriage succeeds in the first instance, the others 
inheriting in their turn as they survive, hut being only 
entitled in the meantime to be maintained by the first. 
This custom is not supported by the decision of the Courts, 
nor by any text-writer of paramount authority in the Madras 
Presidency. Consequently it was held that the ordinary 
Hindu law prevailed, according to which the separate pro¬ 
perty of the deceased husband is taken by all the widows 
as a joint estate for life, with rights of equal beneficial 
enjoyment and of survivorship . 8 

lJauehters. Among the Jamboo Brahmans if a man dies leaving a 
daughter and no male issue, the daughter and her daughter 
would inherit his property, even when undivided, in pre¬ 
ference to the collaterals of the deceased, in accordance 
with the custom of the caste . 4 Among the members of 
the Utpat families of Pandharpnr in the Solapur district, 
daughters are excluded from succession by a long and a 

1 Jayddmha A ore v, Secret ary put hi Hadhamanl 1 Mail. 290 
of State 16 Cal. 867 (1889). (p. 0.) [1877]. 

* Beml It a nek h odd as. YlthuUht '* * Defaces flurrevshv nhur v. 

v. Jlatval A a tfntbhai A eehaltai Jiaees Mttnhootcar and ffmba 

2 \ Horn. 110 (1895). Bom.Sel.Rep. \22 (1888). Moray’s 

* O'ttja pat hi y iltnnn n i v. Guy a- Dig. 381, 
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lands in 
Broach, 


Bight of a 
sister to suc¬ 
ceed. 


uniform family usage. 1 Similarly in the Ealmilia clan in 
Oudli then; exists a custom excluding daughters from 
inheritance. 11 

A special custom regulating the succession to bhogdari r» hhn, } dan 
lands in the Collectorate of Broach is that on the death of 
a hhagdur, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, without male 
issue, his married male relations (after the death of his 
widow) whether sprung through male or female relatives 
of the deceased bhagdar succeed to his bhogdari lands to the 
exclusion of his daughter or sister. 6 

A sister is entitled to succeed to her deceased brother’s 
property as heir of her son who has died, and it is im¬ 
material for the protection of her title as heir, whether 
her son he born before or after the deceased party whose 
property she claims. 4 A sister’s son inherits in Bengal. 6 
Till the year 1867, the prevailing opinion was that in the 
provinces governed by the Mitakskara, a sister’s son could 
not inherit; the estate would escheat rather than pass to 
him. Even the Judicial Committee was of that opinion. 8 
But the question again came up before them the following 
year and their Lordships by their decision, dated the 17th 
July, 1868, in the ease of Gndkari Lull Roy v. Government 
of Bengalf held that the maternal uncle of the father of 
the deceased was not excluded from the class of bwndftm 
capable of inheriting, and that the text contained in the 
1st article, sixth section, of the second chapter of the 
Mdaks/tara, does not purport to be an exhaustive enumeration 


1 JSka it Xanaji i t pa / v. 
Situ dr aha i 11 Bom. If. C. JR. 2*1) 
<1874). 

• LvJtraj Knar v. Mali pat. Singh 
5 Cal. 744 {p. c.) [1879J : 8. C. 6 0. 
L« It. f>93 : s. o, 4 Shome’s Notes 42. 

• Pmnjimn Day a ram v. Jim 
It fra o Bom 482 (1881). 

• Damoodun Chun dir Ray Y . 
Mt* Dm roojam oyw 0 Sevestre 

u 


865 (1869). 

* Jinmhir Rawnf v, Afvsst. 
Kailmaa 8 Be vest re Part I p. r> 19 
(1884). 2 Strange’s Hindu Law 
p, 108 ; Rnjck under v. G'vctd- 
rtiaiul 2 S. D* SeU -Rep. 43 (1801). 

* Thakoorabix. M<>him 11 IVToo. 
I. A. 3811. 

7 12 Moo. I. A. 448 (1808): s. 0. 1 
P» l Hr 44 ; & c. JO W. 1| 32. 
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of all bwulfm who are capable of inheriting; that it is not 
cited as such or for that purpose by the author of the 
Mitakshava. In. the ease of Amirto Known v. Lnlhy- 
narctyau Chvherbitt/y 1 a Full Bench of the Calcutta High 
Court held that in the absence of nearer relatives a man may 
be heir to his mother’s brother as regards property subject 
to the MiUikdara. The Pull Bench made reference to 
the afore-mentioned Privy .Council decision. It should he 
noted that a division Bench of the Calcutta High Court had 
decided Amirto Kntnari’s ease while GrhMari L a H Hoy's 
case was pending in the Privy Council, and at its hearing 
the Calcutta High Court’s decision was cited and approved 
of by the Privy Council. The Pull Bench after citing the 
Privy Councils decision confirmed the division Bench’s ruling. 

The general rule in Bombay lias long been and is to 
treat the sisters as heirs to the brothers rather than the 
paternal relatives.® In Lahlmi v. Ddtla Naiiaji 5 and 
Biru v. KhamhA it has been decided that, the sister, in 
the Sholapuv district, is not only an heir, but is entitled 
to preference even over some who are yotruja sapyndas. 
In a very recent ease’ 5 the Bombay High Court has laid 
down that in the district of Dharwar a sister is preferred 
as an heir to a brother’s widow. In this case his Lordship 
the Chief Justice observed thus“These questions in 
which the right of female heirs comes under debate) turn 
in Bombay, on considerations peculiar Uv this Presidency, 
and it is therefore useless to seek guidance in the decision 
of the other High Courts. In Gujrat and the Island of 
Bombay the right of a sister to a high place in the 
order of succession has long been determined and has the 
sanction of the M.tiyukha } whose author is said to have 
flourished about 250 years ago.. ..That there is a usage, 

1 10 Sevestre 20 (1808) ; s. C. 12 * 1 Bom. 210 (1870). 

B. L. B. 28 (F. B.) * Ibid 214 (1870). 

1 i cnaycek Amttulrow v. Imxu- 5 Jtudntjja v. Irava 28 Bor 
metbtui- 7 Sevestre 1085 (1864). 82 p. 85 (1003)' 
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under which the sister succeeds as an heir when outside 
Gujrat and the Island of Bombay, is, we think, beyond' 
doubt ; the struggle has been to reconcile that usage with 
the Sanskrit commentaries, but in view of the decided 
cases, it appears to us immaterial -whether we invoke in 
support of it the rule of Nilkantha, or the interpretation 
of Balambhatta or Nunda Pandit" 

According, to the Hindu law of succession in force in 
the Madras;Presidency a sisters.son,;being a bandhu , is in 
the line of heirs/ ... , 


*SL 


When a question regarding inheritance arises between 
parties of the Jain sect the Court should enquire into the 
customs of the sect and be [guided by the result of the 
inquiry. If the party alleging the custom succeeds in 
establishing the same to the satisfaction of the Court, 
then, whether the custom be at variance, or in accordance 
with, Hindu law, the Court is bound to give effect to the 
custom. 2 In the same ease the Privy Council held that 
although ordinary Hindu law, in the absence of proof of 
special customs, has usually been applied to persons of the 
Jain sept in Bombay, yet the Jains possess the privilege 
of being governed by their own peculiar laws and customs 
when the same are by sufficient evidence capable of being 
ascertained and defined, and are not open to objection on 
grounds of public policy or otherwise. 8 

Jains are dissenters and are mostly of Vtmhya origin. 
The four main divisions of Jains arc I'rainar, Omal, 
Agarwat, and K/iaudmal, Ilya very recent case 4 the Bom¬ 
bay High Court held that unless a special custom to the 
contrary be established, the ordinary Hindu law governs 
succession among the Jains. By ordinary Hindu law is 


Inheritance 
among Jains. 


1 Cheliktini TU'ifjjutti May an in* 
gani ,v. Rajah Suva nerd Venkata 
(repaid Na ranimha Jtao Bahadur 
Mad. H. C. ft. 278 (1871). 

' Sh.vo Singh llai v. Mnust, 


Maltha, (i N.-W. P. *182 (1874) : s. 
c. 1 All. 088. 

3 5 1. A. 87 (1878). 

4 Ambahai v, Govind , 23 Bom. 
267 (1898). 
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meant the law that governs the three superior castes of 
Hindus viz., Brahmans, Ksliatryas and Vaishyas. The 
High Court in Bengal expressed the same view. 1 

The term “Hindu’’ in section 331 of Act X of 
1865 means and includes a * *' Jain ” and consequently, 
in matters of succession, Jains are not governed by that 
Act.' 

Under the Mifah/tara the right of surviving copar¬ 
ceners of a joint Hindu family depends upon survivorship 
and not upon inheritance. There being a community of 
interest aud unity of possession between all the members 
of a joint family, upon the death of any one of them, the 
others take by survivorship that in which during the 
life-time of the deceased they had a common interest and 
a common possession. This principle of copareenership 
applies to the Jains who, like Hindus, are governed by die 
Mitakshara doctrines. Therefore, as between husband and 
wife, the iuterest of a deceased husband when joint sur¬ 
vives to the co-sharers in preference to his widow’s right 
of inheritance. But where the husband is separated and 
there is no community of interest, the deceased husband’s 
estate does not pass by survivorship to the other sharers 
but descends to his widow. 8 The Privy Council in 
Shea Singh Hui v. Mmsl. Uakho* held on the evidence 
adduced in the ease, that a soilless widow of a suraogu 
itgarwala takes, by the custom of the sect, a very much 
larger dominion over the estate of her husband than is 
conceded by Hindu law to the widows of orthodox Hindus, 
to the extent at least of an absolute interest in the self- 
acquired property of her husband. In Ahibubai v. 6wind* 


1 Lallah AMabccr Pamhad v. All. 53 (188O), 

.Vtmt. Kumhir Kotwimr, 1ml. * Lallah Mohubeer Pi-nmil v. 
Jar. N. 8. 312 (1807) : s. C. 8 W. It. Mnsxt. Knndnn, Kbowar, Sevcstre 

110; Cimtiiji Lull v. C/iitiuiOO 1’iut IV. 123(1807) : 8 W, It. 110. 

Lull, 0 J, A. 15(1878) ; McMn * 5 I. A. 87 (1878). 
v. Makkan Lull 3 All 55 (1880). ' 23 Bom. 257 (1898). 

* Hachebt v. MuhUuu Lai , 3 
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it was held that among Jains of the dasm panoad caste, 
who came from Gujrat to the Bel gaum district and carried 
their laws and customs with them, the widow is the sole 
heir of her deceased husband, and that the illegitimate 
sons of her husband are not entitled to inherit their deceased 
father. Amongst agarwala banias of the samogi sect of 
the Jain religion a widow has full power of alienation in 
respect of the non-ancestral property of her deceased 
husband, but she has no such power in respect of the 
property which is' ancestral. 1 The alienation by gift by 
the widow of a biudaki Jain of her husband's ancestral 
property is invalid according to the MUakshara, which is 
the ordinary law governing bindala Jains in the absence 
of custom to the contrary.* A custom was alleged, in a 
recent Allahabad case/ to prevail amongst the members 
of the mraogi community in the N.- W, Provinces of India 
to the effect that, by reason of it, females are excluded 
from inheriting the property of their father. But as the 
evidence given upon this point was conflicting, the custom 
was held to be not established. 

Jain S/mtra recognizes the heritable right of the 
adopted son/ III a case where the parties were descended, 
either directly or by adoption, from a common ancestor, 
and the plaintiff claimed by right of inheritance a certain 
portion of the property as his share, the Siukler Dewany 
Adawlut in the N^W. Provinces held that in a claim 
for inheritance, based on the Shasims and the usages of 
the sect, where both parties are saraogis the term 
“ Shaxtras” used in the plaint.does not necessarily imply 
the S/iastras of the II indus and that the plaintiff is entitled 
to a decision of his claim mMer the Jain law.* 

1 Shlmbhw Xath v. (fayuo 1 Maharaja (for i n (lunik Roy v, 
('hand IS All. H7U (lSIM), (fnlalehanL 5 S D. Sd. Rep. 27t> 

*f litiehehi v. Mukhan Lai, y3 (1833). 

A If. ”>5 (1880). 5 Munnoo IM v. (fa kid Per- 

* Bitmi Lai v IRtapo, 21 All. »had, N.-W. I\ Deeis 203 (1800). 
213 ( 1002 ). 
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Sikh succes¬ 
sion. 


By the Sikh law the widow inherits the property solely, 
if there be no children. 1 There is no difference between 
the rights of inheritance of a nil'ah ox second wife and 
of a woman who had been married only once; and therefore 
the widow of two husbands would inherit the property 
of her last husband, in the same right and manner, as it 
she had never been married before. 2 Where an intestate 
Sikh dies leaving a widow and an adopted or natural son 
surviving him, the widovv is entitled to five-sixteenths of 
the intestate's property and the son to the remainder. 5 
A son by the anand marriage 4 (which is a sort of inferior 
marriage) gets a share of his lather’s property equal to 
one-half of the share of a son by the hah or regular form 
of marriage/ 

Where two half-brothers, Jats, claimed to inherit the 
landed estate of their father, the one being born of a 
married , wife, and the other the issue of a woman who 
had been united to their common father by the ceremony 
of /cage 01 hereto; and it was proved to be the father's 
intention that each son should get an equal share of his 
estate, the Court decreed accordingly/ In Khooshal 
Singh v. Rao Omrao Singh, 1 it was held that the illegiti¬ 
mate son of a Jat, who is of Sudra class, by a woman 
of unequal caste, cannot inherit paternal property, as no 
proof was adduced proving that custom prevails among 
Jats to unite themselves by the ceremony of hereto or 
(Ihencha with women of unequal caste and that, the sons 
of such unions succeeded to their father's estate. 

Succession to The principle of succession upon which one member of 

the property 0 rcler of ascetics succeeds to another is based entirely 

of ascetics. 


Among Juts, 


1 Ki stench under Shew v. Bui- 
(huu Becbee, East’s Notes, case 14, 
Jan, 1815: Morley’s Dig. p. 350. 

* Ibnl. 

« Ibid. 

4 See infra Marriage & Divorce. 
4 Jutftfuwohun Mlkh v, Sauna 


atomar lhehee, East’s Notes, case 
81, Mar. 1815, 

0 Konwur Kishen Singh v, Kon- 
tear I Golub Shirfh, N.-W. P. 178 
(1801). 

i .N.-W, r. Dec is Part II, 820 
(1864). 
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upon fellowship and personal association with that other, 
and a stranger, though of the same order, is excluded. 1 
Amongst sanngasis generally no chela has a right as such 
to succeed to the property of his deceased guru. His 
right of succession depends upon his nomination by the 
deceased in his life-tihie as his successor, which nomina¬ 
tion is generally confirmed by the moh tints of the neigh¬ 
bourhood assembled together to perform the funeral obse¬ 
quies of tlie deceased. Where a guru does not nominate Iris 
successor from among the ehelas i such successor is elected 
and installed by the mo hunts and principal persons of 
the sect in the neighbourhood upon the occasion of the 
funeral obsequies of the deceased * 

Where a- chela sued for possession of a village belong¬ 
ing to his deceased guru, founding such suit on his right 
of succession as chela without alleging that he had been 
nominated by the deceased as his successor and confirmed, 
or that he had been elected as successor to the deceased, 
such suit was held to be unmaintainable. 8 

In Gajraj Puri v. Achailar Puri 4 the plaintiffs claimed 
that they as members of a fraternity of nihangs were, 
on the decease of another member, entitled to the 
succession to the property possessed by him, according to 
rules of inheritance prevailing in their religious brother¬ 
hood. They thus claimed to exclude the defendant, an 
alleged son of the deceased. This son, who was a minor, 
was in possession through his mother and guardian. The 
Judicial Committee, without deciding as to the alleged 
mode of succession to property among nihaiigs forming 
this brotherhood, affirmed the decision of the High Court 
to the effect that it had not been proved that the deceased 

' Khitpjetider Xam.m Chow All. 7>39 (1878); Xlnnijun Bai- 
dhvry v. Sharuygir Of/ho re noth thee v. Padu fifth Mart hee S. I). 
t Cal. r>43 (1878) : s. C. 3 Sbome’s Decis. N.-W. P. Vol. I. 7)12 <18(i4) t 
Notes 29. See also 29 All. 109 8 Madho Dus v. Kamta Den 

U& 06 ). 1 All. 539 (1878). 

' Madho Das v, Kamta Das 1 * 211.A. 17(1893): 9.0.1(5 All. 191, 
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Succession to 
the estate of 
a ffimvcl in 
the Deccan, 


letters of 
a 1 1 ministra¬ 
tion by 
preceptor’s 
preceptor, 


Migrating 
families : rule 
of succession. 


was a member of the sect; and on this ground the dis¬ 
missal of the suit was maintained. 

According* to the authorities cited in West and 
Bidder's Hindu Law* a guru in the Deccan lias a right 
to nominate his successor from amongst his cltelas by a 
written declaration. In Trimbakpnri GuruSitalpnri \\ Gcwga 
Bat 1 the plaintiff did not set up against this general local 
law any special custom of the institution or the community 
to which he belonged. He relied on his mere diseipleship 
and his recognition by the dasname after the death of 
the last incumbent. These grounds were held insufficient. 

On the death of a bairdgi or an ascetic, his preceptor's 
preceptor applied for letters of administration claiming 
that, according to the custom prevailing in the sect of 
which he and the deceased disciple were respectively 
members, lie, as the preceptor of the dead man's preceptor, 
was entitled to his property. The Court held that the 
custom set up was proved. 8 

Where a family migrates from one territory to another, 
if they preserve their ancient religious ceremonies, they 
also preserve their law of succession. The earliest reported 
case on the point is Bajc/mnder Narain Qhowdhry v. 
Goculckund GoL 4 There the suit was for a landed estate 
situated in Bengal, and the contending parties were the 
deceased's nephews, i.e., his sister's son versus his brother's 
son. According to the Bengal school the former, and 
according to the Mithila school the latter, is the heir. 
The family originally came from Mithila and resided for 
generations in Bengal ; had intermarried with Bengal 
women and had not uniformly observed the religious 
observances of Mithila. It was therefore held that the 
Bengal school must govern the case. The Judicial 
Committee followed this case in Rnhhepntty Unit Jka v. 

‘ Vide Ibid 554, 55<i. Chunfter Go-noaoVt 5 C. W. 873 

* H Bom. 514 (1887). [1901]. 

9 The Collector of Dacca v, Jagat * 1 ,S. p. Sel. B<:p. 43 (50) [180]]. 
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liojender Nar&iu Hat ,* which is the leading ease on the 
point. Their Lordships have held that Mithila law conti- 
mes to regulate the succession to property in a family 
who have migrated from that district but have retained 
the religious observances and ceremonies of Mithila, 

Phe general principle is that a person settling in a 
foreign country shall not be deprived of the benefit 
of the laws of his native district, provided he adheres 
to its customs and usages,,* If a person of a Mithila 
family living in Bengal has a Mithila jinro/tit and performs 
the ceremonies used on occasions of joy and mourning 
according to Mithila shastra, his right of inheritance and, 
other claims are determinable by the law-authorities current 
in that country. But, on the contrary, if he abandons the 
customs and usages and religious observances of the place 
of his birth and adopts those of bis domicile, he will be 
governed by the laws and customs of the latter place. 8 

In deciding the question whether the lex loci or the 
system of law prevailing in the country of origin governs 
the succession of a migrating family, the test to be 
applied is whether it has retained the original form and 
character of the religious rites and usages of the family 
as observed before the migration. 1 2 * 4 Thus, where a Hindu 
family came many generations ago from Mithila where the 
Miltikshara prevailed and settled in Bengal whore the 
Dayahhaga prevails, and acquired real and personal pro¬ 
perty situate in Bengal ; and it was found that the family 
retained their customs and usages and observed their 
religious rites and ceremonies according to doctrine of 
the MitaksJiara , the Judicial Committee held, on a question 
of succession, that the Mitaks/tara and not the Dayahhaga , 


1 2 Mo °* L A. 132 (1839). 292 (1847) ; limy Paihnarat.i v. 

Ou/iffa JD'tttt Jho v. Srrerunnin Ha.boo Pooler Singh 4 Moo. I. A. 

2 D. Bel. Hep. 11 (18) 2$ (1847) : s. o. 7 W. E. 41 (p. c.)! 

[1812]. 1 It any Pa (hoar at i v. Jia boo 

4 Ratty Sri witty Dibeah v. Pooler Singh 4 Moo. L A. 259 

Rang KoondIMa 4 Moo, I. a. (1847): s, c. 7 W. 11, II (p, c.). 
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the lex loci, was the governing authority to determine the 
right of succession. * 1 

A Hindu migrating from one province to another and 
acquiring property in the territory where he has settled, 
is at liberty to carry with him his personal law so as to 
override the law of domicile or that of the locus ret si/tz. 
Regard being had to the constitution of Hindu society 
and the well-known attachment of Hindus to their ancient 
religious customs and observances, it should be pre¬ 
sumed until the contrary be proved, that a Hindu so 
migrating must have brought with him, and retained, all 
his religious ceremonies and customs and, consequently, his 
law of succession. This presumption becomes stronger 
where the family is shown to have brought with it its own 
priests, who, and their descendants, after them, continue 
their ministrations to the family/’ 

The presumption may he supported by (o) previous 
instances of succession in the family which had followed 
that law rather than that of the domicile; (It) testimony 
as to the observance of rites and ceremonies at mar¬ 
riages, births and deaths which will show a strong body 
of affirmative evidence in favour of the continuance and 
against the relinquishment of the laws and customs cf 
the land of origin ; (c) or documentary evidence pointing 
of the same conclusion/ 


' Sooroadranath Bog v. Mimt. 
Ifrrramonrr Bannmieah 12 Moo, 
i. A. 81 (1808). 

3 Ootwm Chunder Bhuttaeharjee 
v. Ohlimjehum Miner, W. B.uvb.) 
07 (1802): 8. C. I Hay 534 ; Ktu mild 
Chunder lin n v. Sect a lut ut ft 
Boy, W. B. (*’. B.) 75 (1803) : 8. c. 
2 Hay 232 ; Obumemtrree Balm 
v. K taken Chinnier Ala hat o t 4 Wy¬ 
man 226 (1867) ; Jmiaruddaen 

Muser v. Nobin Chunder Perdham, 
l Marshal 232 (1862) ; Bani Pur- 
bat i Kumtiri Bell v. Jogadin- 


rk under Dhubal , 29 I, A. 82, 
(1902); s.c. 29 Cal. AW BMca 
Jlrbhi v. Gungagohind Dvbey, W. 
B. 5(5 (1864) ; Sana tun Aimer v. 
lint tan AT nil ah alias Sookhoorda 
Debit i y W. B. 95 (1864) ; Brthee 
Sing It v. A/u fixt. Shoo Soondurec, 8 
W. R. 261(1867): Sutmdro Nath 
Boy v. HIrani am Bannoni, 12 Moo. 

1. A. 81 (1868) :S.C, l.B. L. R. 26 : 
». c. 10 w. B. 35 (P. 0 .) 

* Farbati Kumari Brin v. 
Jag a (IB Chunder Dhubal, 29 Cal. 
433 1902) : (S. C.) 6 C. W. N, 490. 
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The presumption that a migrating family carries with 
them their own customs anti usages may be negatived on 
proof of the fact that in matters connected with succession 
the laws of the country of domicile have been adopted by 
the migrating family. 1 * Or, by showing that, except as 
regards marriage, all other ceremonies are performed 
according to the laws and customs of the domicile and 
by local priests. 3 The mere adoption of local customs 
aud the observance of occasional local festivals and 
ceremonies would not prove that the law which originally 
governed a family had been set aside and another law 
substituted. 5 

The onus of proving the fact of old rites, customs and 
laws of succession having been abandoned and new one 
having been adopted lies upon the party who alleges 
cessation of such customs. 4 Where a family migrated from 
Mithila, resided for generations in Bengal, intermarried 
with Bengal women and had not universally observed the 
religious observances of Mithila, there the Bengal law of 
inheritance was held to be applicable. 5 

The tribe of Brahmans, called Snkuldijpi , living in 
various parts of Northern India, quite separate in social 
intercourse from other tribes of Brahmans, are governed 
by the Mitaksham school of Hindu law. Although they 
are scattered over a large tract of country, they are not 
blended with the tribes of Brahmans of the district in 
which they reside. A short description of this tribe 


1 Ch u mini Sit eekh a r Roy v. JSohln 
&kwndur Roy, 2 W. E. 197 (1805). 

a Rani JJnmo Puiidah v. 
Kn miner Sumlaree, Dosmtc , 6 W. R. 
295 (18(iG) s. C. 3 Wyman 3. 

* Jluro Pen-had Roy Chowdhry 
v. Sh (ho Shunforree Choicdhmhi, 
13 W. R 47 (1870). 

4 Sonata a Miner v. Rattan 

Mullah alias Sookhoorda Debt, » W, 
B. 05 (1801) ; Jltiro Per shad Roy 


Onus 
proha udi. 


Sul-u Id ip h 
Brahmans. 


Chowdhnj t. Shiho Shuiihiree 
Chvwdhmin , 13 W. B. 17(1870); 
LiMcii Dehia v. Guiujayohind 
Dolep, W R. 50 (18(51) ; Pirtlm 
Shtyh v. Mtmt, Sheo Soonduree , 8 
W, R. 201 (1867) ; Soorendranatk 
Roy y. MitiU /fevramoni Par mo- 
nah, 12 Moo. L A. 81 (1868). 

5 Rajchnnder Nciraiti Chowdhry 
v. Goaul Chund Gvh , 1 8. D. Sel. 
Rep. 43 (1801). 
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is to be found in Shearing's “Hindu Tribes ami Castes" at 
p. 102. It liss been held that even if a family of the tribe 
resides in a country where the Mithila law prevails, 
it is governed by the Mitahhara' 

When lands situate in one district are arbitrarily 
transferred by Government to another having a different 
system of law in matters of succession, the owners of 
those lands cannot bo presumed to change their observances 
with their districts, presumption being against such 
change.® 

Migration by the widow of a Hindu subject of French 
India to British India and acquisition of a British Indian 
domicile, does not change the character of the estate held 
by the widow, and if she does not adopt the system of 
law prevalent among Hindus in British India, the property 
inherited by her from her former husband will he held by 
her according to the customary law of French India. 8 

In a suit to recover joint possession of certain lands, 
attached to a certain temple in the district of Tinnevelly, 
Iloiloway J., said : “It is found as a fact that the deceased 
father of the plaintiff and the first defendant, his brother, 
were joint trustees of this pagocla. The custom of the 
country so far as I know universally recognizes the right 
of the eldest male heir of a deceased trustee to’succeed 
as trustee him from whom lie inherits. It has not been 
attempted at the bar to deny that this is the law. If it 
is a question of special usage then the tact that the first 
defendant was a trustee while his elder brother was alive 
proves its existence in this case.’’* 

The property of a deceased owner vesting intermediately 
diverts in favour of a posthumous son at his birth. There is 


* Ma'dntki A inti V. Snbbaraya 
Miulttliiir, 21 Mail (550 (1901) 

* I l itmj)petT(( nat i nr/ain ( hriti v. 
Xnlldxivuit ('hriti J Mad. M. C. K, 
115 [).. 117 (180H). 



• Under Prrfaish Mtewr v. II un 
tUn Sane hi Saha, 0 C L. U H> 
( 1881 ). 

* Pi* it bn Shift le. w ibr (amt <>f 
Want* on behalf uf‘ JMvwt. Shea 
Snoatlnrrc, 215 W B> 272 (1877))* 
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no rule of Hindu law whieh’jpre veil Is such a custom oper¬ 
ating 1 in Favour of any other posthumous heir who had 
been conceived at the time of the possessor’s death.' 

In Gqpi ('tut ml v. Snjati Knar 1 the parties were Sad fa 
and it was held that the Hindu law of inheritance was 
presumably applicable to them, the defendants having 1 3 * 
failed to show any custom prevailing opposed to the Hindu 
law. 

The rule of succession applicable to the /i tajbausu is 
the one which prevails in the locality in which they reside. 
They are distinguished from the migrating families who 
always carry their personal law wherever they go unless 
the contrary is shewn. The liajbamirt are Hindus and 
it must be taken that they have adopted in its entirety 
one form or other of that law. In the absence of any 
custom to the contrary or of any satisfactory evidence 
to show what form of Hindu law they have adopted, it 
is not unreasonable to infer that they adopted the form 
which prevailed in the locality.® 

In Periab Deb v. Stirrup Deb Baikal* a claim was 
made by a brother to the estate of the deceased proprietor 
on the ground of a family usage whereby a brother suc¬ 
ceeds to a deceased brother to the prejudice of the latter’s 
surviving sons. But as the alleged family custom was not 
proved, his claim was disallowed. 

A custom alleged to exist among the Kapali Mania 
caste, according to which a son is not entitled to the parti¬ 
tion of ancestral property in his father’s life-time and 
against his father’s will, was not proved. 8 


Sa d ha. 


If ajhn n*i&. 


Succession by 
a brother to 
the exclusion 
of sons. 


Partition of 
ancestral pro¬ 
perty in 
lather’s life¬ 
time. 


1 Mnwt, Beroyah Moyc v. jVt/ho- 
hisse fjjfe Roy 2 Sevestre 238- p. 243 
<18(53). See also another case at 
p, 240 Idem foot note : Keshub 

Ch under (,’hose v. IHsInwpurshad 
Jtour decided 13 Decent), 1$63, 

3 8 All. <54(5 (188(1). 

Ram Das v. Chandra Damia 


20 Cal. 409 (1892). See Fan in dr a 
Deb llaiket v . Rajeswa r Das 12 I. 
A. 7,2 (1885), 

• 2 S. D. Set. Hep. 249 (321) 
[1818], 

5 Jutjimohitn Das v. Sir Man- 
yaldas Xathubhotj 10 Bom. (528 
(188<>). 
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Succession to 

mafve-hirt 

tenures. 


Tenant right. 


Kule of suc¬ 
cession among 
illegitimate 
sons. 


’Whatever tlie words inafee-birl tenure may have 
implied originally, the jpriua facie meaning* of the words 
has come to be an “hereditary tenure.” Where ancestral 
property has apparently descended in the ordinary way of 
Hindu property, first to the son, and thence to the mother, 
it lies on those who say that it is confined to the direct 
descendants of the original donee to prove their ease, and 
show by some custom that that was the proper Construction 
of the grant. Where the original donee of a service tenure 
ceases to do any service and pays in lien of a rent which his 
descendants continue to pay, the condition of the tenure 
become altered from service to rent. 1 

In the absence of any evidence of a special custom a 
nephew should not inherit the tenant right from an uncle 
whose legal heirs were his sons; nor could the latter transfer 
their right of inheritance to their cousin, or confer on him 
such a right by consenting* to his occupation of the land. 3 

By the Hindu law a son not born in lawful wedlock 
may inherit, if such be the custom of the province, but not 
otherwise. Among the Ncujur Brahmans in Benares for 
instance, it was alleged in a case that such custom had 
existed, but the allegation was not established and the 
evidence proved the contrary. 8 But in the case of an 
illegitimate son by an adulterous intercourse, a custom 
recognizing* his right of heirship would he regarded as 
bad custom, and, as such, would not be given effect to. 4 

Where parties are actually married, it is a fair pre¬ 
sumption that the husband is father of the issue of his 
wife, but where a person is born of wedlock, the clearest 
evidence should be adduced to establish the fact of parent¬ 
age. Thus, where a son, born in wedlock of a Rajput 

f Uajith Muhnnim Singh v„ * Mohan Singh v. Ckuniun Ilai 
Jokha Singh 10 W. K. 211 (P. 0.) 1. S D. fr‘el. Ilep. 28 (1709). 

[1873], * Kamyaii /(harthi v. Luring 

~ * Omrao Singh v. Pert ah 3 N, Bkartki 2 Horn. MO (1877). 

W. l\ (Ago 143 U808). 
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Rajah by a Sudra woman, claimed that the Ra jah having 
died without male issue, he, by the custom of the family, 
was entitled to inherit the deceased Rajah’s property, the 
Court rejected his claim as there was no sufficient proof 
that the late Rajah was his father. * 1 * 

An illegitimate son of any of the three regenerate 
castes by a Sudra woman cannot succeed to the inherit¬ 
ance of his putative father. But he is entitled to mainte¬ 
nance ont of his deceased father’s estate.® This right of 
maintenance is a right personal to the illegitimate son 
and not inheritable by his offspring. 3 An assignment to 
the illegitimate son by bis father, before the birth of a 
legitimate son and heir, an ancestral immoveable estate for 
the purpose of his maintenance, has been held to be valid. 4 * * 
Among Oujrati Jains who have settled in Belgaum and who 
are considered as Vaisyas, an illegitimate son is entitled to 
maintenance only.* In a very recent ease it has been held 
that the father of an illegitimate child is hound to provide 
for its maintenance. A suit lies in the Civil Court for 
maintenance of an illegitimate child notwithstanding an 
order of the Magistrate under section 488 Or. P. C.* 

In the ease of the Sudra class, illegitimate children are 
qualified to inherit from their father. 7 But the son of a Sudra 


1 jP rshatl Singh y. Rani Mu- 
heitwt- 3 8. D. Bel. Bop. 132 (176) 
[1821]. 

2 Per.dtad Singh v. Rani Mu* 

Wtr, 3 8. 1). Bel, Rep. 132 (176) 
[1821] ; Chuoturya 'Ran Munttnn 
Stjri v. Sahccb Pwrhulad Syr, 7 
Moo, I. A, 18 (1857) ; Moonnve 
Ram v. Pirthce Singh) N. W. P. 
Decis (Bel. cases) 491 (1857); 

Pandaiya Tclavar v, Pdl Telavar, 
1 MaR. H. C R. 478 (18(53) ; Rajah 
Parlekut y. Xalwv Singh , 4 I. A. 
159 (1877) ; Rush an Singh v. Rnl- 
wunt Singh, 22 All. 191 (p, C.) 
(1899) ; Ambabai v. i '/wind , 23 


Bom. 257 (1898); Rahi v. Rovirtda 

1 Bom. 97 (1875) ; Rnngadhur y. 

Jvggematk) 1 Shome 92 (1877). 

:i Jlmhan Singh v. Bahru nt 
Singh , 22 All. 191 (P.C.) [1899]: 
S. c. 4 0. W. N. 853. 

’ Rajah Petri chut v. Xalim 
Singhs 4 I. A. 159 (1877). 

a Ambabai v. Ravind, 23 Bom. 
257 (1898), 

u Ghana Kant a Mohanta v. tle¬ 
vel} , 32 Cal. 479 (1904). 

7 Chuoturya Run Mnvdum 
Syn v. Sahnh Pnrltulad Syti 
7 Moo. 1. A. 13 (1857) ; Goordyal 
v. Raja Ram , N.- W. V. Decis 
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by a slave girl is not entitled to share with bis legitimate 
sons in the inheritance of an uncle by the father's side. 1 
To entitle the illegitimate sons of a Sudra by a Sudra 
woman to inherit a share in the family property, the 
intercourse between the parents must have been continuous, 
and not incestuous or adulterous.® Among Sudras, governed 
by the Milaksfiara , an illegitimate son does not inherit 
collaterally to a legitimate son by the same father, 8 

Regarding the right of inheritance of an illegitimate 
son among the Sudra class, one uniform rule does not 
prevail all over India. On the contrary there is a great 
divergence of rules, as will be seen from the following 
summaries:— 

In No rain Dhara v. JtaHal Gain* Milter, ,L, said : 
“ From an examination of these authorities, it is dear 
that according to the doctrine of the Bengal school of 
the Hindu law, a certain description of illegitimate sons 
of a Sudra by an unmarried Sudra woman is entitled to 
inherit to their father’s property in the absence of legiti¬ 
mate issue— viz., the illegitimate sons of a Sudra by a 
female slave or a female slave of his slave. 5 Tin’s 
was followed in another case, which held that the 


218 (1805); Pamhihja Tela ra r v. 
Pali Tclavui *, 1 Mad. H. C. R. 478 
(1803) : s. c. in the Privy Council, 
7. V m Tar or \\ R. P. Talerer, 13 
Moo. I. A. 141 : s. o, 3 B. L. R, I : 
s. C. 12 W. K. 41 (1805>) ; Muyna Red 
\\ I tta rant , 2 Mad, H. 0. B. 190 
(1884) ; A emrev v. Samar dhan. 5 
N.-W. P. (All.) 91 *1873) : Chi mam¬ 
mal v. Vuradiim/uta, 15 Mad. 307 
(1891). 

1 Anwar J fartojah v. A invar 
Dhunwunt Roy , 1 Marshal (109 
(18(13). 

s Raruppa-nmn Chetti v Jlalo¬ 
ft aw Chetti, 23 Mad, 16 (1899). 

9 Shorne Shankar Rajendni 
I areri v, Rajmur Swam i Juan• 


f/ptv 21 All,* 99 (1898) ; Snramti 
v. Manna 2 AIL 334 (1879); 

Sadn v. Bat: a 4 Bom. 37 (1878); 
Krish nayyan v. MuttvMvmi, 
7 Mad/ 407 (1883) : Almar 
Murtqjeh v. Kowar l)h amount 
Roy 1 Marshal (109 (1863) ; Rayah 
Joy end ra Rhujmti TUtrri CJtvn- 
dun Mahapttra v. A it yamind 
Mamin ffji 17 I, A. 128 (1890) s. a. 
18 Cal. 151. 

4 l Cal. 1 (1875). 

5 Bulbhuddnr v. Rayah Jutjtjer- 
natk Sree Chun dun Mahujyat ra> 
6 S. I>. Bel. Rep. 290 (372) [1840] ; 
Rajah Januedluui Ummer Sinyh 
xMahendra v. Obhoy Sinyh Ibid 
42 (49) [1840]. 
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son of ft Sudra by a kept, woman or continuous con- 
etibine does not inherit his father's estate. 1 The Privy 
Council, however, have held that an illegitimate son is a 
co-parcener of his father's legitimate son and where the 
onl_y legitimate son of a deceased Rajah had succeeded to 
an impartible Raj and died without leaving any male 
issue, his iltegilim'ate brother was held to be entitled io 
succeed under the Milakshara by survivorship. The 
family belonged to the Sudra caste. But this principle 
of survivorship was not. extended to the ease of other 
collateral heirs. 2 

Tn the N. W. Provinces an illegitimate son of a Sudra i„ n.w. y. 
(a Jat for instance, by a woman of unequal caste cannot, 
inherit paternal property .° Illegitimate son does not inherit 
collaterally to a legitimate son by the same father. * 4 * 

The general result of authorities, both judicial and fore- In Bombay, 
nsie, is that amongthe three regenerate classes in theBombay 
Presidency illegitimate children are entitled to maintenance, 
but cannot inherit unless there be local usage to the contrary. 

Among the Sudra class illegitimate children, in certain 
cases, at least, do inherit. 1 The sons of a ptmarbht fwice- 
married woman) by a duly contracted put marriage i.e. in 
accordance with the custom of the caste, are legitimate, 
and as to the right, of inheritance and extent of shares' 
rank on a par with the sons by larput marriage. 6 7 In a 
recent case it has been held that among Sudras the sons 
of the illegitimate son of a person by a kept mistress are 
entitled to share with the sons of legitimate sons.’ 


1 Ki rjm l Na rn l ,i Totmr l v. Sn k u - 
Moni (Widow of Bhopal) 19 Cal. 
91 (1891). See also It at)) am ran v, 
Midland, 28 Col. 191. 

9 Rajah Jog n mini JBhnpati 
Mut'd Chnndun Malta pair a v. 
Mityannnd Mansmgji , 17 I, a. 
128 : 18 Cal. 151 1890/ 

* A htmhal Singh v, Jiao Own/o 
Singh, 7 N. W. P. Beds Part If 

30 


320 (1861), 

4 Shown Shu n hr r llajvudra 

1 avert v, llaje&a y Siva M i Jangon\ 
21 AW. 99 (1898). 

b Main v« Govmda Valad Teja, 
1 Bom, 97 (1875), 

Ibid. 

7 FaMrappa v\ Fahirappa, 1 
Itom. L* K. 809, 
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In Madras. 


Among pros¬ 
titutes. 


In Madras bastards sneeeed their father by right of 
inheritance. 1 * 3 But an adulterous or incestuous intercourse with 
the mother of the son is a bar to such a right, of the son/ 
Where the illegitimate s m is the offspring of mixed classes 
between the second and third of the regenerate classes, he lias 
no title to inherit, and the circumstance that his father was 
illegitimate does not help him. 8 An illegitimate son is not 
entitled to a share in the property of his father's brother's 
sons. 4 An illegitimate son of a Sudra hy his concubine 
is his heir in preference to a brother's son.* 

Under the Hindu law prostitute daughters living with 
their prostitute mother succeed to the mother's property in 
preference to a married daughter, because tbe relation of 
the latter to her ontcaste mother has been severed." 
Following this principle the Madras High Court held 
that as between the sister of a prostitute associated with 
her in her degraded condition and her brother who remained 
in caste and treated his sisters as out castes, the right to 
succeed to the estate ot a deceased prostitute sister lay 
with the prostitute sister in preference to the brother.' 
This case has been distinguished by the Calcutta High 
Court in Santa Moyeo Bern v. The Secretary of State. 1 
There their Lordships say that by lapsing into prostitution a 
Hindu woman becomes degraded and ontcaste but does not 
cease to be a Hindu, and the Indian Succession Act (Act 
X of 1865, section 881) cannot therefore apply to the 


1 Panda ty a Telarar v. Pali 
Tdarar 1 * Mad. H . C. K. 478 
(1868). 

* Datti Par hi, Nayndn v. Datti 
Bang am Nay adit I Mad. H. C. R. 
204 (1860) ; Veneata CheUa (Jhetti 
v. Pa rvathamnud 8 Mad. H. C. It. 
134 (1,875); Vira ramuthi ( r day an 
v. Slngaravetn 1 Mad 300 1877 ; 
see also Kamppannan Chetti v. 
BuloUm Chetti 23 Mail. 16 (1800). 

3 Sri (tajapaty Han Krishna 

Devi Gam v. Sri Gajapati 


f Bad i ha Patta Ha ha Ben Gam 2 
' Mad. H. C. R. 369 (1865). 

4 Ka r appa Gvan da n v. Kinna ra - 
sam i Gmndan 25 Mat!, 429 (1901). 

* _Y. Krishminima v. N, Papa 
4 Mad. H C. ft 234 (1869). 

0 Tara Wan nee Bassett, v. Mateo 
But leaner v, Tfevm Buneanee 7 
Si D. Bel Rep. 273(325) [1816J, 

7 Siva sa ng u v. Minal 12 Mad. 
277 (1888). 

4 25 Cal. 254 s, c. 2 C. W. N. 
97 (1897). 
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succession oi her property. A sister is no heir to a female 
proprietor under (he Bengal school of H indu law, and if they 
both lapse into prostitution, one does not thereby become 
an heir of the other. 

In Kaming Money Bew ah 1 it was held that the general 
rule,/m., that the tie of kindred between a woman ’s natural 
family and herself ceases when she becomes degraded and 
an outcaste, applied even with greater force as between 
her and the members of her husband's family. Those 
members therefore have no right of inheritance in property 
acquired by a woman who left her husband's family and 
lived as a prostitute. 

In a very recent ease a brother's son of a deceased 
prostitute applied for letters of administration to her estate. 
The deceased acquired her estate by prostitution. Following 
the above rulings his application was rejected. 3 


As a matter of private law the class of dancing women 
being rocognized by Hindu law as a separate class having 
a legal status 7 the usage of that class, in the absence of 
positive legislation to the contrary, regulates rights of 
status and of inheritance, adoption and survivorship. 8 
Where a hereditary office of dancing girls attached to a 
pagoda passed to two sisters on the death of their mothers, 
on the death of one of the sisters, the daughter, and not 
the sister of the deceased, would succeed to the office and 
effects of the deceased. 4 An adopted niece, (a dancing girl) 
succeeds to the property of a prostitute dancing girl at 
her death in preference to the latter's own brother remain¬ 
ing iu caste. 8 According to the custom of the bog am or 


1 21 Cal. mi (1801). 

* Jfhetnath Mendol v, SeiO'etu nj 
if State 10 C. W,N. (1085)* WJ6). 
Sec Woodroffio jV. view at: p, 
1080. 

8 MuttuK’ennv \\ Vanone-ni mi 


Among- dan* 
ciug girls. 


12 Mad. 211 (1888). 

* Kamukshi v. A '«gut beam- 5 
Mad, H. C. K. 101. (1870). 

5 jVrimmnn'i v, Gunge 1$ Mad. 

m (1880). 
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dancing giil caste in the Godavari District, property left by 
a mother is divided between the sons and daughters. 1 

West J., in Mid/mra Naikin’s case, 2 held that the adop¬ 
tion by N aikins cannot be recognized by law and confers 
no rig-lit on the person adopted. As Mathura Nat Mu 
sought to recover a share of the property in the hands 
of her adoptive mother, non-recognition of the custom of 
adoption took away the ground of her claim. And further, 
though the daughters succeed to their mother’s property, 
they cannot call for a partition during her life. That is 
a right peculiar to the son and grandson as joint owners 
by birth with the father of the ancestral estate. His Lord¬ 
ship made strong observations on the practices and usages 
of the Xaikins by which they endeavour to make their 
class and its mischievous influences perpetual. Such usages 
being directly opposed to the laws of God, should be re¬ 
garded as invalid and inoperative. 

In Tara Naiai/i’a ease 8 it was held that inasmuch as 
the existence in India of dancing girls in connection witti 
Hindu temples is according to the ancient established 
usage, the Court would not be justified in refusing to re¬ 
cognize existing endowments in connection with such an 
institution. Accordingly, where an adopted daughter of a 
dancing girl attached to a temple sued to redeem and have 
her right recognized to manage the iumn lands assigned 
as remuneration for the temple office, the Lower Court 
rejected her claim on the ground that the adoption could 
not be recognized by the Civil Court. But the High 
Court allowed her suit and held that the lands in question 
were not claimed as being the property of the last incum¬ 
bent, but as a part of the endowment of the temple of 
which she had been the manager. The alleged adoption 
only had effect as nominating the plaintiff to be successor 


1 Chandrarvha v. Secretary of I Bom. <>(;"> (1880). 
state 14 Mari. 1(53 (1800). a Tara Xaihin. v. A amt Lafoh* 

9 Mathura Xu thin v. Exit Xaihin man 1 1 Born. 90 (1897). 
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in the management, and it was the custom of the temple 
that the actual incumbent of the office of dancing girl in 
the temple should nominate her successor. The Courts of 
Law could not refuse to recognize it, such custom being 
recognized in the country. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HINDU CUSTOMS. 

Marriage and Divorce. 

According to family, caste, local and tribal customs, 
various descriptions of marriage are prevalent amongst 
Hindus and those who are not strictly speaking Hindus. 
These customary forms of marriage, when duly performed, 
are as valid and binding as any marriage celebrated in 
orthodox or regular form. British Courts are bound to 
recognize such customary marriages if custom is satisfac¬ 
torily established. We will note below some of these 
customary forms of marriages which have received recogni¬ 
tion from our courts. 

Among the Tipperah Rajahs two species of marriages 
prevail. One species is called mookhochandri/ca, by which 
marriage takes place by mutual interchange of glances 
between the bridegroom and the bride according to the 
Shaslras in the orthodox fashion. The other species is 
performed according to the Gantlharva form, by the wor¬ 
ship of the goddess Tripoora and tak'ng sanii water. 
The ceremony of the latter species of marriage is des¬ 
cribed as follows: - “ According, to the custom prevailing 
in Tipperah, the worship of the goddess of Tripoora is 
performed, then the priests present garlands and sandal 
wood powder to the Rajah and Rani, who then receive 
sauti water (water of absolution}/* This is called santi- 
(jrihiict / 

In liajhmar Nobodip v. Rajah Birch under 1 2 Air. Justice 
Morris observed thus “ It is manifest that the people of 
Tipperah, from the Rajah downwards, are very primitive, 
and that in their manners and customs, they by no means 


1 (’hnchroilliuj Tlmhmr v. lifer 

Ch under Jubrttj. 1 W, K. 1!M 


(18(H). 

* 25 W. R LOt at lit (1870). 
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follow the strict tenets of the Hindu religion. The c/niHlfuirra 
or imitigrikifa form of marriage is commonly adopted. It 
is simple in character and requires little ceremony. At the 
same time a marriage in this form is binding and perfectly 
valid.” A son of a Kac/iua Rani may become a Rajah. 
It is in evidence that Rajah Ramgunga Maniek, Kassy 
Ohunder and others were born of Kachna*.' Since a Rajah 
can make any Kachta (or slave girl), whom he loves, 
his Rani, it has been held that, according to the law and 
custom of marriage prevailing in Tipperah, the Rajah can 
legitimise his children born of a Kachna by going through 
a marriage ceremony with the mother.''' 

Among the Chiefs of the Tributary Mahals in Cuttack 
there is prevalent a kind of marriage known as pftoolbibnhi , 
a description of which will! be found under Family 
Customs . 8 

The Amra form of marriage is one of eight distinct kinds 
of marriage mentioned by Mann . 4 According to this sage, 
“ When the bridegroom, having given as much wealth as 
he can afford to the father and paternal kinsmen and to 
the damsel herself, takes her voluntarily as his bride, that 
form is called Asnra .* Yajnavalkya has described it to be 
a marriage “contracted by receiving property from the 
bridegroom.” 

‘ The essential characteristic of the Amra form of 
marriage appears to be the giving of money or presents 
by the bridegroom or his family to the father or parental 
kinsmen of the bride, or, in fact, a sale of the girl by 
her father or other relation having the disposal of her 
in marriage in consideration of money or money’s worth 
paid to them by the intended husband or his family.”* This 


1 Chutih'udhn) v. Beer Ohunder 
1 W. It. 194. (1804). 

8 Ibid. 

Vide Supra p. 59, 

* Vide Mann 111, 2141. 

Mann III. 91. 


8 In the goods of jYathuha' 
Jaihisondas Gopaldax, 2 Bom. 9 
p. 15 (1876) ; Vijiaranyam v. 
Lahskeewan, 8 Bom. H. C. It. O. C. 
J. 244 (1871). 
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species of marriage is peculiar to the Faishija and Swlra 
castes, i.e., mercantile and servile classes in Bombay . 1 Accord¬ 
ing to Sir T. Strange, it is questionable whether in Southern 
India any other form than the Asura be now observed . 3 

Amongst Hindus of the Bhandari and other inferior 
castes the Asura form is more customary than the four 
approved forms of marriage * 8 Among the Nagar Yissa 
section of the rama caste, the form of marriage in use 
corresponds with one or other of the approved forms and 
not to the Asura, 'and the giving of paht does not constitute 
a purchasing of the bride . 4 The money given to the bride's 
father is variously known as palu, dczypm* 

Gmidharra is the sixth form of marriage mentioned 
by Manu.* “ The reciprocal connection of a youth and a 
damsel with mutual desire is the marriage denominated 
Gandharvcty contracted for the purpose of amorous em¬ 
braces and proceeding from sensual inclination/'* This 
form of marriage is still prevalent among Rajahs and 
Chiefs. The ceremony observed at the marriage consists 
in an exchange of garlands of flowers between the bride 
and the bridegroom without a nuptial rite* homaniy and 
without the customary token of legal marriage, called 
pmtelu being tied round the neck of the bride. Sir 
William Macnaughten also says: “ The Gandharva 
marriage is the only one of the eight modes for the lega¬ 
lising of which no ceremonies are necessary, and it, seems 
that mutual cohabitation, as it implies what the law 
declares to be alone necessary, namely, a reciprocal amorous 
agreement, would be sufficient to establish such a marriage 
if corroborated by any word or deed on the part of the 
man /' 7 But according to Hindu texts the religious 


1 Vide Steele’s Summary p. 31. 
a Strange, Vol. 1.43; Bannerjee’s 
Tagore Lee. p. 84. 

a Vijictrangam v. Lakshcowan, 
8 Bom. H. 0. R„ O. 0. J. 244 f 
(1871), 


A Nathubal 2 Bom. 9 (1876). 

* Manu III. 21-41. 

• Manu lit. 32. 

7 Mactmughten’a Principles of 
Hindu Law , p, 61. 
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element appears to be indispensable to a valid Gandharvu 
marriage . 1 * 3 

In Bhaoni v. Makaraj Singh 4 it has been held by 
the Allahabad High Court that a marriage by the Gan- 
dkarva form is nothing more or less than concubinage, 
and has become obsolete as a form of marriage giving 
the status of a wife and making the offspring legi¬ 
timate. 

The Calcutta High Court, in Rajah Haimum Chill 
Singh v. Kumar GJmnshiam Singh j decided that amongst 
Kshatryas Gcmdharva marriage was valid. It also prevails 
among the liajahs of Tipperah . 4 The Madras High 
Court held that, in order to constitute a valid marriage in 
Qandharva form, nuptial rites are essential . 8 

Annloma was a form of intermarriage prevalent in 
ancient days, by which a Brahman was at liberty to many 
four wives, vis,, a Brahman wife, a Kshatrya wife, a 
Vaishya wife and a Sudra wife. A Kshatrya was entitled 
to have three, vis,, a Kshatrya wife, a Vaishya wife and a 
Sudra wife. A Vaishya was permitted to have two, viz., 
a Vaishya wife and a Sudra wife. The offspring of 
Annloma marriage, where the mother Was of a caste 
inferior to that of their father, were not of equal caste to 
their father, but were allowed to inherit their father. Though 

o 

Anuloma union with women of inferior castes was permis¬ 
sible, yet its reverse m., Pratiloma union, that is to say, 
the union of a man of inferior varna or caste with a woman 
of superior varna , was a prohibited connection and the issue 
of such connection was called Pratilomaja and had no 
right to his father's estate and was entitled to mainte- 


* Chuck mdhnj Thakoof v. 
Beer Chunder Jvhru /, X W R 
194 (1864). 

Hi * i n ila ru na y, nd h a an u n i 

12 Mad* 72(1888;. 


1 Devala 4 ; Cole brook's Digest 
370; Nirnaya Siudhu , Ob.. Ill 
37 ; . Shyamaclmran’s Yy a vast a 
Darpam 702. 

* 3 All. 738 (1881). 

3 2 Knapp 203 (1834). 

37 


Amdoma 

marriage. 
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nance only . 1 * But in the Kolijnga intermarriage between 
different castes is prohibited.® 

Knrao marriage prevails amongst the Jats, Goozars and 
Aheers in the North-Western Provinces. The marriage is 
also known as Kerao , Kaje, Dhericha or Dluweyja 3 marriage. 
This form of marriage is inferior to Shadee , or marriage 
with a maiden, and is generally contracted with a widow 
and attended with some ceremonies . 4 * Among the Jats the 
marriage of a widow with the brother of a deceased 
husband is common and recognized as lawful. According 
to Sir Henry Elliot, an authority of much weight re¬ 
garding the tribes and customs of the people of these 
provinces, children born in Knrao are considered legitimate 
and entitled to inheritance accordingly . 8 

The ceremony of Knrao being of equal validity as 
that of the Biah or Shadee the sons of the former inherit 
their father's estate equally with the sons of the latter . 6 
There is no custom, however, among the Jats sanction¬ 
ing their union with the women of unequal caste by the 
ceremony of Knrao or Dhericha , consequently the sons 
of such union cannot succeed to their father's estate. 
The custom of Knrao is prevalent among the Lodli 
caste, but in the life-time of a wife by regular marriage it 
can only take place with the consent of the brotherhood . 7 


1 Dyabhagha Chap. IX ; Maim 
X, 5-29 ; Mitaksbara Chap. 1. S. 
VIII, V. 2-4. Sir Ooorootlass 
Banerjee’s Tagore Lectures p, 157, 
2 ikI« Edition and also 17 Mad. 422 
at p. 437, 

* Vy avast ha JJarjtttna p p. 14, 
15 ; Maim General Note VI. 

3 DUarej/ja means the second 

husband of a Hindu widow among 

the lower classes. Vide Shakes- 

pear’s Dictionary, quoted at p. 328 

N. W. P. Deois. Part If. (1864). 

* The ceremony being “making 


the bride’s head With minim ”— 
Vide N. W. F\ Pecis. Fart II. 
(1804) p. 328. 

3 Puntnymll v. Toolm.'eram 3 Ag, 
H. e. B. 350 (1808); The Queen 
v* Bahadur Singh 4 NAV.P. (All.) 
128 (18721 ; X Jumbal Sing ft v. 
Jiao Omrao Singh N. W. P. Decis. 
(1804) Fart If 320. 

* Konwar Ki.sJt.en Singh v. Kon~ 
war Got ah Singh N. W, P. Decis, 
173 (1801). 

7 Kexarec v. Santa rdh an 5 X. 
W.F. (All.) 94 (1873). 
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For a woman to contract a 
the life-time of lieu first husband 


second marriage during uc-mamapc 
is invalid and criminal, , r ' yon J" n 

but sometimes, under custom, such a marriage is rendered life-time of 
valid aud non-criminal, A woman of the caste of Meliter bcr hllsbftni1 - 


not uncommon among the 


in the district of Monghyr married another man of the same 
caste while her former husband was alive. She alleged 
that in her caste, as well as in other low castes, it was 
customary for women to leave their husbands at any 
time and marry other men and that she had left her 
former husband because he failed lo provide for her properly. 
The Sessions Judge found her guilty under section 404 I. 
P. U., but the High Court, finding that such marriages are 

Meliter caste, and the second 
in consequence nob being void, set aside the 
conviction. 1 

Such second marriage of a wife or a widow is known 
amongst the Marhattas as Pat, and in Gujrat as Nairn 
marriage. 3 Caste rules allow a woman to contract a Naira 
during the life of her first husband. 8 In Kansan. Gaja 4 a 
custom prevalent among the Talapoda Koli caste in Surat 
was set up, to the effect that a woman should be permitted 
to leave the husband to whom she has been first married 
and to contract a second marriage (Naira) with another 
man in his (the first husband's) life-time and without his 
consent. But the Court considered such caste custom 
invalid, “being entirely opposed to the spirit of Hindu 
law/' and the second marriage null and void. This was 
a criminal case and the Court went so far as to lay down 
that such a caste custom, even if it were proved to exist, 
would be invalid as being entirely opposed to the spirit of 
the Hindu law . Tins case was distinguished in another 


1 Mimt. Chamkt . 7 C. L. U. 351 
(1880). 

* Pet wife is also called talk i 
wife i. e, widow remarried. A 
maiden married is known as bath l 


or xhadtr or In nan wife, 

* llurka Slmihknr v. Bacejnc 
Munoliur 1 Horr. 391 (1809), 

4 2 Bom. H. C. R. 121 <1804). 


Pat and 
Xatra mar¬ 
riage. 
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Bombay case 1 where the defence set up the custom of 
Natra in answer to the charge of adultery. Couch 0. J.,. 
observed that the guilt or innocence of the accused depended 
on his good faith. Did he or did lie not believe honestly 
that he was at liberty to marry the woman. 

In a later case, which was decided on the civil side of 
the Bombay High Court, the Court held that the 
custom which authorized a woman to contract a Natra 
marriage without a divorce, on payment of a certain sum 
to the caste to which she belonged, was an immoral custom 
and one which should not be judicially recognized/ 

In another case the parties were Soinpura Brahmans, 
and the woman remarried in the life-time of her first 
husband without his consent. It was held that she could 
not be regarded as the lawful wife of her second husband 
anl was only entitled to maintenance as his concubine 
from his estate. Westropp 0, J,, observed thus* 
“We concur in the opinion of the Judge of the Court 
of Small Causes at Ahmedabad that plaintiff Khemkor 
cannot be regarded as the lawful wife of Ranehhor Pana- 
chand, she having married him in the life-time of her 
husband without the consent of that husband. We reserve 
our opinion as to whether, even if he had given bis consent 
to her marriage to Ranehhor, such a circumstance would 
have validated the marriage/ 5 

The term Nairn also applies to a man contracting a 
second marriage in the life-time of his first wife. A rather 
curious case is to be found in Borrodaile s reports. A 
betrothed his da uglier fco B, who having lately contracted 
a second marriage {Natra) with another woman, A sued 
B, .either to consent to a divorce from his daughter, or 
to dissolve the Natra and admit his (laughter to her 
rights. R asserted that he was full grown and A/s daughter 

1 Met, ho ha r Hu[jr r> Bom. H. 0. 8 Khnith»' (Widow of lUnwhhon 

H C. 17 ( 1S(>8). v. Unna Shankar Hunch hor 10 

8 i’ji v. Hath 1 Lain 7 Bom. H. Bom. IT. 0. II. TS1 (l-s *T). 

0. n • A. J. 133 (1870). 
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had not arrived at years of puberty, and under the cir¬ 
cumstances Natra was permitted by the rules of their caste. 
The Sudder Adawlut, having consulted their Law Officer 
and obtained further evidence from the caste both in 
Bombay and Gujvat, decreed that A had no right either 
by the laws of the skaslra/or customs of his caste, to 
demand a divorce for his daughter. 1 

In another ease the husband after his first marriage 
contracted Natra with another 'woman whom he brought 
into his house. He insisted on his first wife coming* and 
co-habiting with him in the same house and, in fact, ob¬ 
tained an order from a criminal court to that effect. The 
first wife therefore brought a civil suit claiming a divorce 
from her husband or a repudiation by the husband of his 
Nairn wife. The parties belonged to the Gundhurvee caste, 
or <f Musicians and Singers/' The first wife alleged that 
according to the caste custom no man should marry a 
second time during the life of his first, unless she were 
barren or blind, or had other material defect, and that her 
husband must either divorce her or repudiate the Natra 
wife, as bigamy was not permitted. Her allegation was 
supported by the evidence of her caste people who said 
that, if there were cause, a man might keep two wives, 
but not so if no reason existed for doing it. If both the 
wives agreed he might keep them both; if not, the husband 
must grant a divorce ( farujhkhiU) to the dissentient one. 
Tho Court decided that the wife was entitled to a 
divorce. 2 

Among the common touting class of Koonbees or 
cultivators of the soil, a person of good family marries his 
daughter to one of ecpiat rank, and if the girl be very 
young the husband may wed another wife. The father 
can only prefer his suit for Ids daughter's divorce to the 

« i hirer Hlum Jam amt Son a Mufat Shank nr KhiwM v, 
likm/Mi v. Xnthoa Ktxifar 1 Bon:. 1th wifi’ Mimt. Outturn 2 Bow. 
<55 •’>'2 (18-22)- 
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Sirkar, but lias no right to insist on what her husband 
is alone capable of doing, 1 

Sagai is a form of marriage prevalent in Bengal and 
Behary and resembles Pal or Naira of Bombay and Gujrat, 
and Karoo of the N.-W. Provinces and the Punjab. Like 
the latter, Sagai is practised in the re-marriage of widows 
or of a woman whose husband is alive. It is confined to 
the lower class and not attended by any religious cere¬ 
monies. The Brahmans do not officiate at the Sagai 
marriage. The main ceremony, in Behar, for instance, 
is the putting of a red or sindar mark on the forehead of 
the bride in the presence of assembled friends and re¬ 
latives. In the case of the re-marriage of a woman in 
the life-time of her first husband to another man of the. 
same caste, the woman lias to pay some fine to the 
Punehayet to restore her to caste. The payment of that 
tine appears to have the effect of a dissolution of the first 
marriage and a legalization of the subsequent co-habitation. 
In Behar numerous low castes, such as Koirees, Dosads, 
Gowalahs, Telees and others, solemnize the marriage of 
their widow in the Sagai form, which has long been 
and is still prevalent and considered in every way as 
valid as Hi aid or first marriage/ 3 In the district of 
Midnapore re-marriage of widows amongst the Nomosudras 
in the Shuaga or Sagai form is customary and the 
Bengal High Court has recognized such custom as valid.* 
In Chota Nag pore, among some aborigines, the Widow- 
re-marriage is permissible and the younger brother generally 
marries bis elder brother s widow in Sagai form. 4 Among 
the lialwaee caste a man may contract a marriage in the 


1 Iturrec Bfuicc Nana v. Victim > 3 f/urrifrhtini Da.s.s v. Nlmai - 

Koither 1 Bon*. (55 ]>. 74 (1814). chantl Koyul , 10 Cal, 138 (1883) : 

* Jit/murain Avircr, 3 0. L, K. s,0, 13 C. L. U 207. 

410 (1878); Kathfchurn Shaw v. * Dalton’s JJr/tfrijHhw IJthuo.oJ 
IhMce Bihve, 5 Cal. 092 (1879) : Bengal p. 138. 
s. c.. 5 C, L. K. 505 : s. c. 3 Shome 
31. 
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Sagai form with a widow, even it* * he has a wife living, 
provided that the wife be childless. 1 

Practically there is no distinction between a Sagai wife 
and a Biahi wife in regard to her position in the family. 
Both marriages are good and valid. No distinction is 
made between the issue of a Sagai marriage and a Biahi 
marriage* It has been held that the issue of the son of 
a Sagai wife first married is entitled to inherit the property 
of the grandfather in priority to the issue of a subse¬ 
quent Biahi wife.* Sagai wives are legal wives of their 
husbands, inasmuch as persons committing* adultery with 
thorn are punishable under the law. 8 Except in respect of 
participation in oblations to the gods the position of a 
.Sagai wife differs in no respect from the position of a wife 
married in the ordinary Biahi form. She may not wear 
shanka (shell bangle worn by a married lady) or take part 
in cooking or distributing food at a festival. But in 
respect of the legality of such marriage, and the legitimacy 
of the children of such marriage, both Scujai and Biahi 
stand in the same footing. 4 

We have mentioned under Caste Customs that 
among the lower order of Hindus a re-marriage of widows 
is prevalent and recognized by customs of the caste, Pat 
and Natra marriages prevailing in Bombay and Gujvat, Sagai 
or Skunga obtaining in Bengal and the North Western 
Provinces and Kurao in the Punjab afford abundant 
instances. By Act XV of 1856 a Hindu widow of any 
caste, high or low, is now competent to contract a second 
marriage, and such a marriage is valid, one of the legal 
consequences of such re-marriage being that the widow 


1 Kalitfchurn Shaw v. Duhhec (1863). 
liibee, 5 0. h R. 505 (1873): s, V. 5 3 Busuram Koirec, 3 0. L. It. 

Cal. 692 : s.c. 3 Shomc 81. 410 (1878) ; Juhni, alias. Parbati, 

* lladaih Qhawvmn v. Mudtiih 19 Cal. 627 (1892), 

Ptrxhad Singh, 1 Marshal 644 * 3 0. L. II. 412, 
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thereby forfeits all rights of inheritance to her former 
husband's estate, 

The principle on which a widow takes the life-interest 
of her deceased husband, when there is no male heir, is 
that she is a surviving portion of her husband, 1 By re¬ 
marrying she ceases to be such and therefore her right 
of enjoyment of her former husband's estate ceases also. 
She, becomes dead, as it were, in respect to her interests 
in her deceased husband's estate. Previous to the passing 
of the Act XV, a Hindu widow forfeited her rights and 
interests in her deceased husband's estate only in ease of 
her incontinence at the time when succession opened. Her 
subsequent unchastifcy did not divest her of the estate 
already vested in her. 2 It should therefore be necessary to 
investigate how far the Act would affect the rights of a 
Hindu widow who marries according to her caste custom. 
We may state at the outset that there is a clear and 
absolute difference of opinion on this important question in 
the decisions of the High Courts in India. The Allahabad 
High Court holds the view that a widow marrying a 
second time according to her caste custom and independently 
of Act X V of 1856 is not deprived of her right to her 
deceased husband's estate, whereas the Courts at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras hold that she does forfeit on her re¬ 
marriage. The following cases will illustrate the different 
views held by different Courts. 

The Allahabad High Court held that Act XV of 
1856 was not intended to place under disability or liability 
persons who could marry a second time before the Act 
was passed* It was intended to enable widows to re-marry 
who could not previously have done so, and section 2 of the 
Act applied to such persons only, So, when a widow, belong¬ 
ing to the sweeper caste, re-married according to her 
custom, she did not thereby forfeit her interest in the 

1 Tide Sinriti-eka lufrrika Oh. XI * Kerry KoUtanee v. Moneo Ilam 

a . i §4 Kolitet, 19 W. B. 307 <FB.) [1873 J. 
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property left by her first husband. 1 The same Court fol¬ 
lowed this ruling in a recent case. There the widow who 
contracted a second marriage belonged to the Kurmi caste, 
a re-marriage of widows being permissible by the custom of 
that caste. 2 Their Lordships after referring to many reported 
and itnreported eases said : “ We see no reason to doubt the 
soundness of those decisions which form, as far as we know, 
a consistent enrsus cnria in this court.” But see Matadeen v. 
Mmt< Soofrlnj which was decided by the Sudder Court, 
There a widow, of the Koormee caste, married a second time 
and sued to obtain possession as heiress to her deceased 
Husband's share in an estate. The Court held that both 
by Hindu law and section 2, Act XV of 1856, she had 
forfeited all right to succeed as heir to 5her deceased 
husband's estate/ 

The earliest ease in which the High Court at Calcutta 
considered this Act XV of 1856 was A kora SutM v. 
Boreani „ 4 Therein it was held that the right of the mother 
to succeed as to her deceased son is not destroyed by reason 
of her having contracted a second marriage. Then in 
Matmgini Gupta v. Ram Ration Roy* a Full Bench (by 
a majority) held that a Hindu widow forfeited all her 
interests in her first husband's property when she subse¬ 
quently took a second husband, and this result followed 
even when re-marriage might be customary in the caste. 
A division Bench in Rasul Jehan Begum v. Ram Scirun 
Singh? expressed a strong opinion on the subject. Here 
the widow belonged to the Agarhari caste, and married a 
second husband. The Court held that 
to the custom prevailing in her caste 


although 


Calcutta 
High Court, 


according 


a re-marriage 


was 


1 liar Sarun. Ran v. Nandi, II 
All, 330 (1889). 

* Ran'/it v. Jladha Rani, 20 All. 
476(1898). See also DJtaram Das 
v. Nand Lai SHiu/li, Weekly Notes 
(All.) 1889, p. 78. 

88 


1 N. W. V. Deris. Part I, (18(H) 
p. 131, 

‘ 11 W. R. 82 (1868): h. O. 2 B. Ij. 
It, 199. 

3 19 Cal. 289 (F.B.) [1891]. 

* 22 Cal. 589 (1895), 
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Bombay 
High Court. 


Madras High 
Court. 


permissible, she forfeited the estate inherited from her 
former husband. 

The Bombay High Court in ParmU v* B/nku 1 held 
that a widow duly re-married would cease to have any 
right, to recover or hold any part of the property of her 
deceased husband. In Oirikar* it was held that re-marriage 
was equivalent to the civil death of the widow by reason 
of the operation of section % of Act XV of 1856, and this 
operation extended to the forfeiture of interests in posses¬ 
sion as also in respect of rights still unrealized. In Vitim 
v. Govinda , 8 a Full Bench held that even in castes where 
re-marriage was permitted by caste usage, a Hindu widow, 
who may have inherited property as heir to her son, for¬ 
feited her rights to such property after she re-marries, and 
the property passes to the next heir. This ruling was 
based upon what may be described as a liberal construction 
of section 2 of Act XV of 1856. In Panehappa v. Sang an - 
hasawaf the Bombay Court, after reviewing all these eases 
and similar cases of other High Courts, ruled that a 
Hindu widow, after her re-marriage, has no power to 
give in adoption her son by her first husband, unless 
he has expressly authorized her to do so. The only case 
in which a contrary view was held was Parekh Ilanckor v. 
Bai Bhakcttf which corresponded with the view expressed 
in liar Saran Bas v. Nandi* by the Allahabad High 
Court. 

In Muruggi y . Tirainaldi? . where a widow of the Mamver 
caste re-married, the Madras High Court, applying the 
principles of Hindu law, held that she had no claim to the 
property of her first husband. Their Lordships observed 

So far as the enquiries extended which are embodied in 
Steele's Hindu Castes, it appears that it is the practice 
of a wife or a widow among the Suclra castes of the 

‘ 4 Rom. H. C. R, A. C. X 25 « 24 Bom. 89 (1899). 

(18G7)„ 3 11 Bom. 119 p. 130 (1880). 



Bombay 
High Court. 


Madras High 
Court.. 


* P. J. for 1883 p. 280. 

* 22 Bom. 321 (ISOO). 


** 11 All. 330 (1889). 
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Deccan on re-marriage to give up all property to her 
former husband’s relations, except what had been given 
by her own parents, and we have little doubt that the 
law in this Presidency will not permit the Hindu widow 
who has re married, and who must be regarded as no 
longer surviving her husband to lay claim to the pro¬ 
perty left by him, nor in the possession of the daughter 
who, in default of the widow, is the right heir.” 

In Kinhwn v. Eiiai/at Hownin' the ..question was whether 
a woman of the Aheer caste had by a second marriage, 
forfeited her rights to act as guardian to her sou by 
the first marriage. The Court said : “Independent of 
the strong evidence adduced in favour of the existence 
of the well-known custom prevailing among the Aheer 
caste, according to which the re-marriage of a widow in 
no way affects her respectability, status or rights, we hold 
that Act XV of 1856 supersedes all previous laws founded 
on the 8/mtras affecting the rights and status of a widow 
on her re-marriage. We are of opinion that section 3 of 
the above Act should rule the present case. That section 
distinctly provides that the guardianship of a widow over 
her own children ceases on re-marriage on application being 
made to that effect by tbe relatives of her deceased hus¬ 
band. In this ease no such application has been made. 
We arc therefore of opinion that the widow has not for¬ 
feited her position as guardian to her son by re-marriage.” 

Section 2 of Act XV of 1856 does not deprive a Hindu 
widow, upon her re-marriage, of any right or interest 
which she had not at the time of re-marriage. Sir Barnes 
Peacock C. J., said : “ The object of the Act was to 

remove all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows. 
Looking to the words of section 2, I am of opinion that it 
was not the intention of the Legislature to deprive a 
Hindu widow, upon her re marriage, of any right or 


1 N. w. E. Deco. ISC. p 187 (18CD. 
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interest which she had not at the time of her re-marriage. 
In Akorah 8006/4 v. Bheden Borcanee , 1 when the widow re¬ 
married, the property belonged to her son. It came to 
her by inheritance from her son, who died after her re¬ 
marriage. If the son had pleased, he might have given 
the property to his mother, notwithstanding her re-marri¬ 
age. At the time of her re-marriage, she had no interest 
in her deceased husband's property by inheritance to her 
husband or to his lineal successors, it could not therefore 
cease or determine upon her re-marriage and, if she had 
died at the time when she re-married, the property would 
never have descended to her. The Bombay High Court 
followed this case.' 2 3 



sanctioned by ] a \v.* To make such a marriage valid, the authority or 


sanction of a local or special custom is necessary. 4 Later 
decisions, however, have held that such intermarriages 
between sub-sects of Hindus are valid in Hindu law. 
In No, rain B/iards case Mr. Justice Mark by doubted the 
correctness of the view, that such intermarriage is not 
legally binding. In the ease of Upama Kuchain v. Bhola - 
raw. Dhabi 5 in which the parties were dhobi and fisherman 
by caste, and residents of Sibsagar in Assam, the Court held 
that there was nothing in Hindu law prohibiting marriage 
between persons belonging to different sections or sub¬ 
divisions of the Sudra caste. In this there was no allegation 
of any custom ; at any rate there was admittedly no evidence 
of any custom on the record, Their Lordships observed : — 


1 11 W. K 82 (K. B.) [1808 ]: s, ‘ Martim \vdvii v, Thanov - 

c,2 B. u K. lyi) : s. 0.: I I Seves. ram, Jiitmnti tl IV. K. 552 (1868); 


151 & 158. 

* See dm man Harm* Balmel v. 
Ka*M 26 Bom. 888 (11)02). 

3 See A ,tnIvina marriage Supra, 


Xa ra in JOhttra v. l!a kind (lain 
2:1]|\V. K. m (1875) : s. c. 1 
Cal. 1. 


15 Cal. 708 p. 710 <1888 
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“The opinion of Air. Justice Mitter (in Narauo D/umts 
case) was dissented from by 'Mr. Justice Markby and the 
case was not decided on that ground. We further think 
that the opinion there expressed is inconsistent with the 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the ease of hide run' The question there was whether the 
plaintiff, being illegitimate, and therefore, as it was argued, 
of no caste at all, could contract a legal marriage with a 
person of the Suclra caste, and their Lordships said : 
‘ Their Lordships are not aware that there is any authority 
—there has been none quoted, and it does not appear 
that there is any authority supporting any such proposi¬ 
tion as that which is contended for by the Pundits/. .. .On 
the whole, seeing that these parties are both of the Sudra 
caste, and that the utmost that has been alleged really 
is, that the zemindar was of one part of the Sudra caste' 
and the lady to whom he was married was of another part, 
or of a sub-easte, their Lordships held the marriage to have 
been valid ; to hold the contrary would in fact be introduc¬ 
ing a new rule which ought not to be countenanced/ 

“The same view was taken in llama tuaui Animal v. 
Kidauthai Natckiar / There, a similar objection having 
been taken, their Lordships said : ‘On the argument of this 
appeal this objection was not insisted on ; it was conceded 
on both sides that recent decisions had declared the legality 
of a marriage between persons of these two sub-classes 
of the Sudra caste/ We think that i these decisions are 
conclusive as to their being no rule of law rendering 
such marriages invalid.” 

In llaj Kumari , s which was a Criminal motion, tl$ 
Calcutta High Court held that illegitimacy under Hindu 
law is no absolute disqualification for marriage and that 
when one or both contracting parties to a marriage are 

' Indent n VdvnyypoMy Tmrr 11 : 8 B. L. K. 1. 
v. Ilamuvainii TttUtver 1.8 Moo. 9 H Moo. I. A. BIO p. 352,(1 &71). 

I. A. ill (I860) ; s. c. 12 W. B. * 18 Cal. 261 (mi). 
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illegitimate, the marriage must be regarded as valid if 
they are recognized by their caste people as belonging to 
the same caste. The latest decision on the point is 
Httria v. Kanfcaya, 1 which, reviewed all the previous cases 
and held that marriage between two sub-divisions of one of 
tlie primary castes is valid and legal according to Hindu 
law. 

In the districts of Dacca and Tipperah marriages between 
Vaidya and Kayatiha frequently take place and such inter¬ 
marriages are recognized by local custom. In a very recent 
ease from Tipperah the Calcutta High Court has held 
that such marriages are in accordance with local custom 
and are therefore valid. Their Lordships observed : “The 
ancient Hindu law did not regard such marriages with 
the condemnation expressed by later authorities which have 
been accepted by our Courts so as to make children born 
from such unequal marriages illegitimate. But however 
the. law may be, there is ample evidence set out in the 
judgment of the Sub Judge on which it must be held that 
such marriages, as in the present case, are recognized by 
local custom in the district of Tipperah, and there is no 
instance on which their validity lias been questioned. We 
agree with tbe Sub* Judge in holding that such marriages 
are in accordance with local custom in Tipperah and are 
valid/** 

According to the Lingayet religion, marriages between 
members of different sects of the Lingayets are not illegal. 
Where it is alleged that such a marriage is invalid, the 
onus lies upon the person making such allegation of 
proving that such marriage is prohibited by immemorial 
custom. 5 


Among th q.L ingayet Oouudam in the Wynaad there is 
an immemorial custom by which widows are re-married, 



1 I\ R, Vol. XL. I l l p. 326. p. 033 (1903). 

* Pam Id Sookool v. JMoy 3 Faldrt/anda v. Ganyi 22 Bom 
Outran Mitter, 7 C. W. N. 619 277 (1896). 
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and the form in which such a marriage takes place is called 
Odaveli or Kudaveli as opposed to Kalicmam the regular 
form of marriage. It is not accompanied with the same 
ceremonies as a Kdliamm marriage; but a feast - is given, 
the bride and bridergoom sit on a mat in the presence of 
the guests and chew betel; their cloths are tied together 
and the marriage is consummated the same night. Widows 
re-married in this form are freely admitted into society. 
They cease to belong to the family of their first husband 
and the children of the second marriage inherit the pro¬ 
perty of their own father. A widow contracting an odaveli 
marriage ceases to inherit her deceased husband's estate. 1 

The second marriage of a wife forsaken by the first 
husband among the Lingaijels is called a serai udiki, as 
distinguished from, the lagna or dhara, the first marriage. 
Such a marriage is sanctioned by custom among the 
Lingayets of South Canara and is valid * 

“Dagger** marriage is a form of inferior marriage pre¬ 
valent among the Kumbla Zemindars in the Madras 
Presidency. This sort of marriage takes place in the 
case of inequality in the caste or social position of the 
bride. The use of a dagger is an essential of the marriage 
ceremony. According to some the Zemindar does not 
appear at the marriage but is represented by a dagger. 
And, in the presence of this dagger, the hottn is tied to the 
bride. The presence of a dagger and the tying of the 
hotln indicates that this sort of marriage is not exactly 
a concubinage, but a certain form of inferior marriage which 
the Rajahs and Princes are accustomed to contract besides 
marriages in regular form. Ladies united to a Zemindar 
according to the dagger form are called bhoga strees } whereas 
a lawfully wedded wife is called a mofia street 


1 Koduthl v. Madti, 

(1884). 

* Vlmmngappa v. 
3 Mac], 440(4885). 


7 Mad. 321 


Ilmlmppa, 


Sn'iti Udiki 
marriage. 
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marriage. 


* Bamasami Ka may a Nulh v, 
Sundamliugasam i Kainaya Nalk, 
17 Mad. 422 at pp. 422-425 (1894). 
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Anand is a form of marriage prevalent among Sikhs 
and corresponds to the Mabomedan Nika' It is an inferior 
form of marriage, which may be celebrated even with a 
concubine. The ceremony observed at the marriage con¬ 
sists in the recitation of a certain text called the' Anand 
text. A son of such a marriage shares equally with 
another son of the same father by a wife married in the 
hi a hi or regular form.* 

Besides these forms of marriages there are others such as 
Bhati or Behhafi* CJindder Andaj* Sarvasvadlianam? (Shari 
fiufa* These have been described in their respective places. 

In conditional sal a marriage two families contract for 
Sat a marriage intermarriage. As, for instance, in the family of A there 
are available for marriage a boy and a girl, in B ; s family 
there are also a boy and girl eligible for marriage. A 
contract for intermarriage takes place between A's boy 
and B's girl and B's boy and A's girl—one marriage 
contract is conditional on the performance of the other, 
Such intermarriages are prevalent in Bombay and also in 
Bengal. In the latter province it is known as paribarta or 
exchange marriage, and amongst Brahmans such marriages 
often take place. 

In Borrodaile’s Reports a case is reported where a suit 
was brought to compel the performance of the conditions of 
a contract between the heads of two families under these 
circumstances. A contracted to marry his sister to S’s 


‘ Xifui is an Arabic term. Its v. SanincMmftr Jtrcbe/\ East’s' 
root-meaning is carnal connection. Notes case 31 (20 March 1815) : 
Hence, marriage, in. any wantage, Morley’s Digest, Vol. I, 350, 
first, second or any. The term is * Vide Hindu Customs, Inlicri- 
used in reference to first and regu- tanee Siqwa* 
lar marriage. It is among the 4 Vide Fun jab Customs Infra. 

lower order of people only that a Vide Malabar Customs, Infra. 

Nika has obtained the signification Vide Mahomedau Oustoips 

of aemmd marriage. Infra. 

% !){>.(> d?w Jitf/t/owo/t un Mull iff 
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brother-in-law on condition that S should get A married to 
T's daughter or, failing that, S should give A his own 
daughter in marriage. A fulfilled his part of the contract, 
i.e. f he married hia sister to S^s brother-in-law. But S 
refused to perform his part of the contract and tried to get 
his daughter married clandestinely elsewhere. T's 
daughter having died before she attained her marriageable 
age, A brought this suit to compel S to give him his 
daughter in marriage; as he had given his sister only “with 
a prospect of mutual accommodation.” The Court ordered 
that S should either give his daughter to A, or procure him 
another wife, or, failing to perform either of these conditions 
within six months, should pay the sum of Rs. 500. S did 
not surrender his daughter but paid Rs. 500 as ordered by 
the Court. 1 

In Bai Ugri v. Patel- Pursholtam Bhudar the parties 
belonged to the Kudwa Kunbi caste, and, it was said, 
were only a month old at the date of their marriage, which 
was contracted for them by their parents on the follow¬ 
ing basis ; A wished to get Ws daughter for his son. 
A was bound, on condition of B giving his daughter in 
marriage, to provide a girl for B to marry his son. The 
marriage, which took place with the usual religious 
ceremonies, was not to be binding and complete until 
the bridegroom^ father performed the condition, viz., found 
a girl for B*s son. In this case, as the condition was not 
performed, the marriage was dissolved by the decision of 
the Panch notwithstanding that the plaintiff sued for 
restitution of conjugal rights. Sargent C. J., observed - 
*' The findings on the issue sent down by this Court 
on the 28th September, 1891, are, when read together, to 
the effect that although the usual religious ceremonies 


1 Atmaram Ktmor v. Skeolai (1892) ; ami Mulji Tkakermj v. 

Muloohohmd, I Bon** 397 (1809), Gomti, 11 Bom. 412 (1887). 

See also Bai Ugri v. Patel Pior- * 17 Bom. 400 (1892). 

ahottam Bhudar, 17 Bom, 400 

89 
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were performed ou the occasion, what took place in Samvat 
1927 constituted, by the custom of the caste, only a condi¬ 
tional marriage, between plaintiff and defendant No. 1 ; 
that th a farkat, passed by the father in Samvat 1936, and 
which was signed by the plaintiff, operated to cancel the 
marriage, but that in any case, a dispute having arisen 
out of the said farlcaty the decision of the Pancb that 
plaintiff should find a girl to be married to a male member 
of the family of defendant No. 2, was binding on him, 
and that the plaintiff's default in doing so dissolved the 
marriage. It has, however, been contended that the 
Court ought not to recognize such a custom, as being con¬ 
trary to public policy. See Reg. v. Karson Goja , Beg, v. 
Bai Bupa, 2 Bom. H. 0, R. 117 ; Uji v. Hathi Lain, 1 
Bom. H. C. B. A. 0. J. 133$ Reg , v. Sambhu, 1 Bom. 
347* All turn upon caste customs by which a woman is 
enabled to leave her husband and marry another man of 
her free will or with the consent of the caste and which 
the Court held to be invalid on the ground that they were 
immoral as * legalizing adultery/ 

il The question here is of an entirely different nature ; 
as according to the custom relied on, there is no complete 
and binding marriage within the intention of the parents 
of the parties, although the ordinary religious ceremonies 
(presumably those amongst Sudras) are performed. Such 
a transaction as took place in Samvat 1927 cannot in our 
opinion be regarded as immoral from any point of view. 
The parties are in all cases, according to the practice of the 
caste, of very tender years when such marriages are con¬ 
tracted. The Hindu law leaves it entirely to the parents 
to marry their daughters and although, according to strict 
Brahmanical law, a marriage is complete when the religious 
ceremony lias been performed, there would seem to be no 
sufficient reason for refusing to recognize a custom, at any 
rate amongst the lower castes, by which such transactions, 
rendered necessary by the paucity of women in the caste, 
although performed with religious ceremonies, are still 


mtsr/ff 
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regarded by the parents on both sides as incomplete and 
conditional marriages. 

« X n the case of Boolchand Koleta v. Janokee, 25 W. R. 
386 (1876) which was a suit like the present for restitution 
of conjugal rights, the Calcutta High Court gave effect 
to a caste custom by which the usual ceremony of marriage 
was not regarded as binding unless a second ceremony was 
performed prior to the woman coming to maternity and 
cohabiting with her husband, and by which, in default of 
such ceremony, the woman might after puberty, as the 
defendant in that case had done, marry another man. 

“ Upon the whole, we are of opinion that there is no 
reason for not recognizing the custom as proved in this 
case, and therefore whether upon the ground of the farhat 
passed by the plaintiff’s father or of the plaintiff’s default 
in performing the condition imposed on him by the Panel), 
we must hold 'that the plaintiff has not established liis 
right to the restitution of the defendant No. 1 as his 


v a: 
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According to Hindu law a betrothal, (called inangni in Betrothal ov 


Bombay and •panyani in Madras) is not to be treated as 
an actual and complete marriage. It is a promise to give 
a girl in marriage. Hence a specific performance of a 
betrothal cannot be enforced. Damages however may be 
awarded against the father for breach by him of the con¬ 
tract of betrothal. 1 Under the Specific Relief Act, a contract 
of betrothal cannot be specifically enforced. 11 

With some castes betrothal is irrevocable except for 
just cause, while, according to others, it can be broken off 
by mutual consent. 3 Where there is a breach of the agree- 


Mangni or 
Pariyam. 


‘ Umed K%ka v. Nagmdas Mt- 
rota-in Pan 7 13oni. H. 0. Ei 122 
(1870) ; Nowbut Singh v. Mvxd. 
Ud Kooer N. W. P. (All.) 102 
/187B) ; On up (ft Vara in Shigh 
1 Cal. 7:1 (1875) ; Midji Thahenrg 
w Go ml i 11 Bom, 112 (1887), 


* VUlr. S. 21 Cl. ($>') Specific 
Relief Ac t (Act 1 of 1877). 

* J furor Pth nr Bhuivanmlas 
v. (hundnn 1 Borv. 438 (1812); 
Vm<nl Ki'ka v. Nag hulas Na rotam 
Dan 7 Bom, HjO. It, 122 (1870). 
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ment of betrothal, the party committing the breach is 
liable to return to the other party the value of the orna¬ 
ments and the money paid as npttriyamm and also to pay 
some damages for the breach of contract. 1 

Breach of a marriage contract is not permitted under 
any circumstances by the rules of the Parsis. Among them 
mangms are as equally indissoluble as a perfect marriage. 8 
By the custom prevailing amongst Parsis, presents of 
money and ornaments made to a bride at betrothal, and 
between betrothal and marriage and at marriage, and the 
increment thereof, belong to the husband and wife jointly 
during their lives, and on the death of either pass abso¬ 
lutely to the survivor. The same custom appears to prevail 
with regard to special and costly clothes (i. e, } clothes 
intended to he worn only on special occasions and cere¬ 
monies) presented during the same periods. 9 

• 

Amongst a certain class of Hindus, after the rnavria^ of 
a girl and on the first appearance of her menses, a religions 
ceremony is performed which, in ordinary parlance, is called 
“second marriage,” but otherwise known as garvadhan . 
After this ceremony actual consummation of the marriage 
takes place, as usually Hindu girls are married before they 
attain puberty. This “second marriage” before co-habitation 
is not required by the general Hindu law. In Assam 
this ceremony is known as mntibiah or panchihiah . It is 
said there that if a girl cohabits with her husband with¬ 
out this ceremony, she is defiled and both she and her 
husband are outcasted. There was a case from Goal para in 
Assam, in which the husband sued to have it declared that 


1 Mulji Thahcvsey v Oomti 11 
Bom. 412 (1887). 

a Xoinrozjee Khtwrxedjea v. 
Mum Baeo 1 Bovr. 123 (1811). 

* By m vi }/ BhIvijibha i v. m - 

setji Xtnoroji 1(1 Bom. (130 (1892). 
Vide also Burjorjee Sorabjee v, 


Petfonjec IIonnHtjer, suit No, 
BOO of 1870, decided on the 20th 
Sfcptem her 1877 : Merwanjev Bur * 
jot fee v. Umtomyec Nambkog, 
suit No. 209 of 1883, decided on 
the It h September 1884. 
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the defendant was his wife and was hound to live with him. 
Bat the defendant alleged that in order to constitute such 
a right, the custom required that there should have been 
a second marriage. As no such second marriage had taken 
place the suit was dismissed by the Deputy Commissioner. 
The High Court, however, (though it agreed with the Deputy 
Commissioner's decision) remanded the ease, as no issue was 
framed on this question of custom in the lower Court* 1 2 

Bashee Bibahct is a ceremony observed among some 
classes of Hindus which takes place on the day following 
the night of the celebration of marriage. In a ease coming 
from Din aj pur, the question raised before the High Court 
in an application for review was whether a certain cere¬ 
mony described as lathee bib aha was to be taken as part 
of the marriage ceremony, during the continuance of which 
drifts to the bride come under the denomination of 
“Yctulnka ” It was contended that if bashee hibaha 

was included in the marriage ceremonies, then gifts 

made to the bride on that occasion would be included 
in the Yautnka . If bashee libaka was distinct from 

marriage proper, then the presents given to the bride 

on that occasion, must be excluded from the Yauinha . The 
High Court remanded the ease as they thought the point 
could not be satisfactorily determined without an inquiry 
into the custom of the district in the caste to which the 
parties belonged, and observed: “If the bashee bihaka 
be found to be customarily as a material portion of the 
marriage ceremonies, so that gifts made at tin's particular 
time are by custom treated as part of the gifts before the 
nupt ial fire, the husband will succeed to the disputed property 
in the list. m 

Though a husband is the legal guardian of his wife from 
the moment of his marriage with her, yet, aeccording to 
custom, she is allowed to remain with her parents until 

1 See Boole hand Kulta v. MyaH. clka Sounder Nath 11 Sevestre 591 

Jmhee 24 W. U. 228 (1875). (1871) : s. c. W W. Li, 304. 

2 BUtoo Persha4 Bxwval r. b'a* 
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she attains maturity. A Court has been held justified, 
while such a contingency had not happened, in refusing 
to direct her to. go to her husband. 1 

In Madras a marriage between a Hindu and the 
daughter of his wife's sister is. sanctioned by wide-spread 
usage. Though some Hindu Shaslra (<?. g., Aswalayana) 
has condemned such a marriage on the ground of incon¬ 
gruous relationship, the Madras High Court had no 
hesitation in holding the marriage valid, as being in poifect 
accord with the custom satisfactorily established by evi¬ 
dence.' 8 A marriage with, an adoptive brother’s daughter is 
held not to be sanctioned by usage of sufficient antiquity." 

Divorce is not contemplated by the Hindu law, but it 
is not repugnant to the principles, and if there be a 
well-established custom in its support it may over-ride 
the general provisions of that law. 4 Sir William Si i an go 
in his treatise on Hindu law 5 says that in the lowest classes 
a divorce is attainable between a husband and wife provided 
it is allowed by the custom of the caste. In a case which 
came from Ganhati in Assam, the wife stated that as 
her husband could not provide her with food and clothing 
and as she sustained cruel treatment in his hands, she left 
him and went to her father’s house. Thereupon her 
husband divorced her and executed an agreement to 
that effect, on receipt of a portion of the money which 
he (the husband) gave her father at the time of her 
marriage. The Munsiff found that there was a custom 
iu the Province of Assam for “men and women to assent 
to divorce by deed in this wa.y.” But as the District 


Rati 20 Mad. 288 (1897). 

* VytMHnga Mnppami' v. Vij- 
agathcmmud G Mad. 43 (1882). 

* Musst. Kvdomcc Das&ee v. 
Jot h u m Kolita 1 Shorn e G5 (1877): 
k. c, 8 Cal. 305. 

4th Edn. Vol. .1- p, 52, 


* Santo&h Bam Das* v. Gera 
Puttuch 23 W. E. 22 (1875); Am- 
winga Mudali v,Virae'aghaTa Mu- 
dali 24 Mad. 255 (1900). But Bee 
Katceram Dokanec y. Muftst. Gen- 
|hnee 23 W. E. 178 (1875). 
a Tiaghvendra lUiu v, Jogaram 
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Judge held that even if the custom were established 
it would not affect the Hindu law, and as he was wrong 
in holding such view, the High Court remanded the 
case to him for his finding on the custom which the 
Munsiff said was established. 1 

Among the lower classes of people—whether in Bengal, 
Bombay, United Provinces of Agra and Qudh or in Southern 
India—divorce is allowed by caste-people. The grounds of 
divorce are generally habitual ill-treatment, impotency, or the 
dissolute and depraved habits of the husband. And the 
divorce is usually effected by mutual consent,on the payment 
of some compensation for marriage expenses incurred at the 
first marriage, or the return of pain and by a release or 
chhar ckilti? The Madras High Court in a recent case has 
held that there is nothing immoral in the caste custom by 
which divorce and re-marriage are permissible on mutual 
agreement, on one party paying to the other the expenses 
of the latter's original marriage. * 5 * * 8 

The Punchayet or head of a caste coulcl determine 
marriage and grant divorce.* But in some cases the 
Courts have declined to recognize the authority of the 
Punchayet in granting a divorce.* In an Allahabad ease 
it has been laid down that while the Courts have generally 
accepted the decisions of properly constituted punchayets 
on questions of caste, they have accepted them subject to 
the qualifications that the decision of the Punchayet does 
not estop the Courts from enquiring into the civil rights 


1 3 Cal 303. 

5 Vide among Kunsara caste in 
Surat : Kasemm Kriparmi v. 

Ihnbaram Jlurreeohand 1 Borr. 
429 (1811) ; among Walun caste : 
Kasee Dhoolubh v. lluttoribaee 1 

Bon*. 452 (1817) ; llur/ta Shuukur 

v. Baeejee Munohux 1 Bon*. 391 
(1809) ; Soobra T&van v. Moot'd oo- 
booth/ 6 Mad. H. C. ft, 40 (1870). 
Sanhar tiling am Chetti v, Snbban 


Chetti 17 Mad. 479 (1894), Parties 
are of the Potters caste in Tinne- 
velley. 

8 SanJ^artiling a/m Chetti v. Sub¬ 
ban Chetti 17 Macl. 479 (1894). 
See Caste Customs supra, 

4 Kalee Churn Shaw v. Ehikhy 
Bebee 6 C. L. K. 605 (1879) ; s . e. 5 
Cal 092. 

a Samba * Baghn l Bom. 947 
(1876). 
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of any member of the caste, and securing to him the 
enjoyment of such rights if he be found not to be precluded 
from the enjoyment of them by the Shastras or the 
particular usages of his caste . 1 

It is very common in Assam for a husband and wife 
to agree to a divorce by a duly executed deed, stating 
that they bad mutually consented to dissolve the contract, 
and in such a ease the wife has been deemed free to marry 
again. When no written deed of divorce was executed 
the ceremony of tearing a betel leaf in two by the 
parties was considered sufficient for all purposes. Besides, 
according to local usage, any violation of the condition of 
the marriage contract deed will operate as a nullity of 
the marriage contracted before. 

A married woman sought divorce on the strength 
of a bond executed by her husband before marriage, by 
which he engaged to consider his marriage void if he 
ever left the village in which his l< wife and her friends 
reside or in case of cruelty, or in event of his ever marry¬ 
ing another wife. ^ The High Court held that such con¬ 
tract, being opposed to public policy, would not render 
the marriage void . 1 

It is a general principle of Hindu law that; the degrada¬ 
tion of the husband from caste does not dissolve the 
mavriage tie. Unless a caste custom to the contrary is 
established no court should countenance such a disso¬ 
lution. It is well-known that there is a distinction between 
ex-communications for different caste offences. In some 
cases the out-caste can never be restored to the privi¬ 
leges of his caste, but in the majority of instances he can 
procure absolution and restoration to caste by undergoing 
expiation or paying some penalty. It would be extremely 
inconvenient therefore to hold that by a deprivation of 
caste, which may be temporary, a member of the caste 

1 JHshesihur v. Mata Gholam 2 v. Mmd AfiUtee Heemhnee 11 

N. W. P. (All.) 300 (1870). B. L R. 120 p. 180 (1873). 

* SUaram alias Ketra Heerah 
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loses liis marital rights, so as to confer on his wife the 
power of forming a second marriage; for if the husband 
were restored to caste, he could not be restored to the 
enjoyment of his marital rights if his wife had availed 
herself of her liberty to re-marry. In the case of such 
temporary degradation of her husband the utmost the 
wife could claim would be that she be relieved from 
consorting with him as long as he remained out of caste. 
But she must remain under his protection and must not 
leave his house. 

In Bisheshur v. Mala Ghotcrn 1 the parties belonged to 
to the Ugvaru Banyah caste* The plaintiff sought an 
order from the Court to direct his wife to come to his 
house from the house of her parents, alleging that his 
wife had contracted a saga/ marriage with the defendant. 
The defence was that the plaintiff had become an out- 
caste and, therefore, civil iter mortuns, and that by reason 
thereof, and in accordance with the custom of her caste, 
his wife was at liberty to marry. It appeared that owing 
to some dissensions, the members of the caste resident in 
the place separated themselves, as it were, into two sects; 
and by reason of the plaintiff consorting with a member 
of one sect he had been declared out of caste by a 
Piinchayet composed of members of the other sect who 
were numerically in the majority. The High Court fram¬ 
ing the following issue remanded the ease to the lower 
court, viz., whether, if a husband is put out of caste 
for the cause for which the plaintiff had been declared 
to be out of caste the marriage was by the custom of 
the Ugvaru Banyah caste dissolved and the wife at 
liberty to contract a second marriage. The lower court 
returned a finding to the effect that the plaintiff was 
excommunicated for eating with one who was not of 
his caste ; being turned out of caste on this account 
he conld not be re-admitted ; that his marriage was dis- 


2 N. W. P. 300 (1870). 
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solved and that his wife was, with the sanction of the Pun- 
ehayet, at liberty to contract a second marriage. Where¬ 
upon the High Court passed the following order :—“No 
objection having been taken to the findings on the 
issues remitted for trial, we must accept them, but at 
the same time we may express our doubts whether the 
finding is correct. The result of the finding is that the 
husband cannot insist upon the return of his wife to co¬ 
habitation, and the suit must be dismissed.” 

The above order distinctly shows that the High Court 
had to pass it with great reluctance, the plaintiff having 
taken no objection to the findings of the lower Court 
before their Lordships. It does not establish the alleged 
caste custom, for their Lordships doubted the correctness 
of the findings of the lower court. Now, even if such a 
custom were established by clear evidence we think the 
Court would hesitate to give countenance to it. A sen¬ 
tence of excommunication, such as was passed in this 
ease, should not have deprived a member of the caste 
of those civil rights which were claimed in this ease. 

In Mmst. Emnrtee v. Nemni' the Sadder Court laid 
down that loss of caste by a Hindu husband could not 
dissolve his marriage or justify his wife in forming a 
second marriage or bar his claim to the possession of 
her pei-son; that to bar such a claim caste usages 
could not be pleaded, unless shown to be recognized by the 
skaetras. 

of A Court will not recognize the authority of a caste 
to declare a marriage void or to give permission to a 
woman to re-mavry. Bona fide belief that the consent 

of the caste made the second marriage valid does not 
constitute a defence to a charge under section 494 I. P. 0., 
marrying again during the life-time of the first husband, 
or to a charge of abetment of that offence under that 
section combined with section 109. I. P. C., though the 

' 7N. W, P. Decis Part I. p. 583 (18(54). 
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circumstance may be taken into account in mitigation of 
punishment. 1 

There is a custom amongst the Jats ol 1 Ajmere that 
a man on marrying a widow must reimburse her late hus¬ 
band’s relations for the expenses of her first marriage, 
and the custom is so well-known that no such marriage 
can be celebrated until these expenses have been paid. 
The custom, in fact, is so notorious that it may be said to 
have become part of the marriage contract in eases in 
which members of the community elect to marry widows.* 
A similar custom of paying jparisam or original marriage 
expenses, prevails among the potter’s caste in Tinnevelly. 8 

Under the Mahomedan law although there may he 
evidence of actual fact of marriage, yet where a lady 
co-habits with a person for a. number of years and has 
a child by him, factum of marriage will be presumed, if 
there be an acknowledgment, either expressed or implied, by 
the father that the child is his lawful son. 4 Under the 
Hindu law a Hindu widow on her re marriage is disentitled 
to inherit. But if she becomes a Mahomedan before her 
marriage and then marries a Mahomedan her conversion 
does not involve forfeiture of inheritance. 5 If a Hindu 
married woman becomes a convert to Moslemism and 
marries a Mahomedan while her Hindu husband is alive, 
her first marriage is not dissolved by her conversion. 
And as under the Mahomedan law a plurality of husbands 
is not permissible, her subsequent marriage is void. She 
is liable under section 1-91 I. P. C. 8 Where a Hindu 
woman during the life-time of her Hindu husband 
became a Mahomedan and contracted a nika marriage with 
a Mahomedan, she. was held to be in the position of an 


' Samhhn, Raglm t Bom. 317 ' MahatuU Biime v. Prime 

Ahmed Ilalemnoozoonuin 4 Shorn© 

* J lad,Id v. Slim BM.ih, 3 All. 211 (1881). 

38:1(1881). * Gaped Singh v. Dhunganie 3 

* SaiihandiitqaiH Chatty v. Sitb- W, R. 20b (lbbc). 

hau Chatty, 17, Mini. 173 (1891). * Rajkumari 18 Cal. 201 (1891), 
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unchaste daughter and therefore disqualified to inherit her 
father's estate. 1 

In Lopez v Lopez a Full Bench has held that among 
Homan Catholics the marriage of deceased wife’s sister 
is not within the prohibited degree. 2 In Skinner v. Skinner 8 
the parties were adherents of the Mahornedan faith. In 
order to validate the marriage which they contemplated 
they had previously become Christians. But some time after 
marriage, they both reverted to their original creed and 
went through the form of marriage a second time according 
to Mahornedan law, and both continued in the practice 
and profession of the Mahornedan faith until the death of 
Mr. Skinner. About two years after their nika marriage 
the spouses separated. Mrs. Skinner went to live with her 
mother. Subsequently she cohabited with her alleged 
paramour by whom she bad several children. Before 
separation she bore to Mr. Skinner a son and a daughter, 
whose legitimacy is not impeached, Both the children 
survived their father. Mr. Skinner after separation from 
his wife began to cohabit with another woman (Sophia 
Skinner), whom he treated as his wife and with whom 
he continued to live on that footing until his death, lie 
was survived by his six children, born of that intercourse, 
who preferred an appeal to the Privy Council. As the 
bearing of the appeal was ex parte, their Lordships did 
not think it expedient to express any opinion as to the 
effect of a change of religion by the spouses, their domicile 
remaining the same, upon the rights of one or other of 
them which are incidental to marriage.* Where a person 
who belonged to the Greek church subsequently embraced 
the ltoman Catholic* religion and married his deceased 
wife's sister (necessary dispensation having been granted 
to him) and thereafter speedily reverted to his original 



1 Swulari Zclrtm v. I'vtamban Lwax v. Luetu 9 C. W. N. 323 
Letani, !) 0. W. N. 1003 (1005). (1904). 

* 12 Cal. 700 (F. B.) [1885] Sec 1 2 C. W, N. 209 (P. C.) [1897]. 
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faith, it was held that this subsequent apostacy did not 
affect the validity of the marriage. It is not the province 
of the Courts to examine the sincerity of a man J s religious 
convictions. 1 

A marriage performed in accordance with the rites 
of the Brahmo Somaj is invalidated by the fact that either 
of the parties thereto has a husband or wife by a pre¬ 
vious marriage alive/ 

In Sinammal v. The Administrator General / both hus¬ 
band and wife were Brahmans. The husband subsequently 
became a convert to Christianity* On his death his 
Brahman wife claimed his estate. The Court held that, 
according to Hindu law, the husband died an outcaste, 
and degraded, and that as his degradation was unatoned 
the marriage became absolutely dissolved and no right of 
inheritance remained to the wife. 

Among Gosains of the Deccan, and certain other 
places, marriage does not work forfeiture of the office of 
Mohunt and the rights and property attendant to it. 
The burden of proving that marriage works forfeiture lies 
on the person who impugns another’s right on account of 
his marriage. 4 

Illegitimacy under Hindu law is no absolute disquali¬ 
fication for marriage, and when one or both contracting 
parties to a marriage are illegitimate, the marriage must 
be regarded as valid, if jj; they are recognized by their 
caste people as belonging to the same caste/ 

‘ turns v. Lucas, 9 O.W. N. 323 IJuribhurU,J> Bom. 682 (1880). 
(1904) : s.C 32 Cal. 187. 5 Ilrtf/kumari, 18 Cal. 261 (18$); 

* Sonalu.rtiti v. Vhkimprdmd hale nut \'aUi.ni/ijpmlr/ Taver v, 
Mat*ip rasa 28 Bom. 697 0. C. Ramamicnnj Pandm Ttdarer, 13 
(1903). Moo. I A. 141 (1869) : S. C 3 B. L. 

8 Mad. 169 (1883). It. 1 ; S* C. 12 \V\ 11. 41 affirming 

1 Ocm hi lltmbhartl Jar/ nip- Panda it/a Trlaccr v. Pair Tela ter , 
Marti v. Gcmri Mmrbhartl 1 Mad. H. C. U 178 (1863). 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BUDDHIST CUSTOMS. 

Maeriagk. 

'The institution of marriage is one of the dearest and 
most cherished institutions in every civilized or semi-civi- 
lizcd eountry. It is the foundation of the family, and, 
as such, the foundation of society; for society is after all 
nothing more than an association of individuals. Unlike the 
Hindus, marriage is not regarded as a sacrament by the 
Buddhists, yet among no other class of people does marriage 
play such an important part as among the Burmans, in 
determining the devolution of property, both real and 
personal. Amongst the Hindus succession is regulated 
on the basis of spiritual benefit and religious efficacy. 
Amongst the Burmans it may be said that the same is 
governed on the basis of marriage. Buddhist law favours 
the equality of the sexes and in many ways treats marriage 
as creating a partnership in goods. Marriage being the 
most important part of Buddhist law, it is necessary to 
take the greatest care so that the mutual rights of hus¬ 
band and wife are not curtailed in any respect without a 
clear and satisfactory proof that such curtailment is autho¬ 
rized by law, or by custom having the force of law. 

There are three kinds of marriage among the Burmese : 
(1) with the consent of parents on both sides; (2) through 
the negotiation of a third party; (8) by mutual consent only. 1 
At the beginning of the twelfth chapter of Menu (lye 
it is thus laid down Amongst men there are only three 
ways of becoming man and wife, which are as follows:— 
First ; a man and woman given in marriage by their 
parents who live and eat together. Second, a man and 


1 Vide Mem Kyay Dkamma - p. 330, Kkhavdaon’s Translation 

that* Book V. s, 24 and Book XLT, 2nd Edu. 
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woman brought by the intervention of a go-between, who 
live and eat together; Third, a man and woman who come 
together by mutual consent, who live and eat together.” 1 

To constitute a valid marriage no ceremony is requisite. 
All that is necessary is consent on both sides to live 
together as husband and wife. If the bride's? parents are 
alive, it is usual for them to give their consent to the 
marriage, and it is also usual to inform relatives and 
friends and to have some sort of entertainment. But this 
is not necessary in order to make the marriage binding. 9 
Mr. Jardine says: "After such consideration as I have 
been able to give to the subject, I am inclined to think 
that consent of both parties is essential to the contract of 
marriage and that no ceremony is essential either by the 
Dkammathal or by established custom, but that the public 
banquet or the joining of hands may be some evidence 
of consent, although that sort of evidence may be over¬ 
ruled by proof that there was no consent or acquiescence, e$., 
by showing that immediately afterwards the girl repudiated 
by quitting the man.” 8 A man cannot contract a valid 
marriage with a minor girl without her guardian's consent. 4 
Living and eating together is not an essential of marriage 
but merely a formal proof of the validity of a marriage.* It 
is worth mentioning that in section 24, Book Y of the Menu 
Kyay Dhammathal in which three forms of marriage are laid 
down, all mention of living and eating together is ex¬ 
cluded. It is only in the XIIth Volume p. 386 that the 
addition of these words is found. 

A marriage between a man and a girl under the age 
of twenty years, without the consent of her parents is 


( Clian-Toon p. 383. ' 1891. Circular No. 11 Civil 1393 

a Mali E. v. Mining San Da, 3 17. B, 

Bur h. IX 8, (1897). See JardiucV * Q. K. V. Nya Nr V Or. Ref. 
Notes on Buddhist Ldtw 1, ss, I“>, No. 0, Novem. 2, 1888, 

22 and 23. 5 Ma G y we v. Ma Tht Da 

•Quoted in Ma Gy we v, Ma Circular No. 11 (.-ini 1893, tJ.B, 

Thi Da, civil appeal No. 30 of 
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mill anti void, and the parents can recover her person from 
the seducer. But if the parents know where their 
daughter is, arid they fail to reclaim her within a reason¬ 
able time, until a sufficient time has elapsed to allow 
of a child being born by her, they shall have no power 
to cause her separation from her husband and the marriage 
shall stand good.' 

A Buddhist woman, if she is a minor at the time of her 
marriage and is duly given in wedlock by her parents, 
upon marriage is emancipated from parental control and 
ceases to be'a minor so far as matrimony and its incidents 
are concerned. The Majority Act makes a special excep¬ 
tion. Section 87 of the Civil Justice Regulation provides 
that any question respecting marriage is to be decided in 
accordance with the Buddhist law when the parties are 
Buddhists. Section 11 of the Contract Act has no 
application to the marriage contract among the Buddhists. 
Such a contract is something more than a contract or at 
any rate is subject to special conditions.® Lord Robertson 
observes : “ The contract of marriage is the most impor¬ 

tant of all human transactions. It is the very basis of 
the whole fabric of civilized society. The status of 
marriage is juris gentium , and the foundation of it, like 
that of all other contracts, rests on the consent of parties. 
But it differs from other contracts, in this, that the rights, 
Obligations, or duties, arising from it are not left entirely 
to be regulated by the agreements of parties, but are, 
to a certain extent, matter of municipal regulation over 
which the parties have no control by any declaration 
of their will. * * * * Unlike other contracts, it 

cannot, in general, amongst civilized nations, be dis¬ 
solved by mutual consent, and it subsists in full force, 
even although one of the parties should for ever be 
rendered incapable, as in the case of incurable insanity, 


' Menu Kyay Dhammathui , * See Story’s Conflict of Lam, 

Book VI, ss. 21, 22, Chap. V, 
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or the like, from perform mg' his part of t he mutual 
contract.” 1 

In Manny M//a/ Thu v. Mil Thou* * which was a suit for 
restoration of conjugal rights against a Buddhist girl 
under the age of 18, the following observations occur:— 
“According to Buddhist law—Manugye Dhammathat VI, 
80 —‘ a young woman who has never had a husband has 
no right to take one without the consent of her parents 
or guardians, but if she be a widow, or divorced from her 
husband, and she marry the man of her choice, her parents, 
guardians, or relatives have no right to interfere to pre¬ 
vent it; let the woman who has already had a husband 
take the man of her choice.’ No limit of age is here 
mentioned, as in section 28, where it is 20 years. It appears, 
therefore, that a Buddhist woman. in Buvma is emanci¬ 
pated from parental control by marriage and ceases to be 
a minor, if she is one at the time of her marriage, so fai 
as marriage is concerned.” 

If a girl elopes with a man, the latter is bound to restore 
her to her parents three times. If after this she elopes with 
him again he has a right to keep her aud marry her, and 
her parents cannot cause their separation : because they have 
proved themselves unable to keep their child under control.’ 

The father has the first right to dispose of his daughter 
in marriage; after his death the mother; after her death 
the brothers and sistei-3 of the girl, according to age; 
failing all these, her guardian, i.e., the relation or other 
person under whose care and protection she is living. 4 
If the parents or guardian do not find a husband for 
the girl when she attains the age of twenty, she has a 
right to marry any. one she pleases. 12 A widow or a divorced 
woman has a right to marry any one she pleases. Her 

i Quoted in Story’s Conflict of * Menu Kyay Dhammathat 
Laws , pp. 185, 180. See p. 122 Book VI. s. 23. 

Chau-Toon’s Leading Cases, cited 4 Menu Kyay Dhammathat 
there. Book YT a. 28. 

* Cir. No. 84, Civil, 1893, U.B. * Ibid. 
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parents and relations cannot prevent it on the-ground of 
her not being jof age. 1 * Parents, however, cannot compel 
theiv daughter to marry any one against her will. 

With regard to the general presumption of marriage 
arising from cohabitation with habit and repute, the Piivy 
Council in a very recent ease* has observed thus : “It is 
necessary, before applying this presumption, to make suie 
that we have got the conditions necessary for its existence. 
It is not superfluous to suggest that, first of all, there must, 
be some body of neighbours, many or few, or some sort of 
public, large or small, before repute can arise. Again the 
habit and repute, which alone is effective,' is habit and 
repute of that particular status, which in the country in 
question, is lawful marriage. The differences between 
English and Oriental customs about the relations of the 
sexes make such caution especially necessary. Among 
most English people, open cohabitation without marriage 
is so uncommon that the fact of cohabitation in many 
classes of society of itself sets up, as a matter of fact, a 
repute of marriage. But, in countries where customs are 
different it is necessary to be more discriminating, more 
specially owing to the laxity with which the word wife 
is used by witnesses in regard to connection not reprobated 
by opinion, but not constituting marriage.” A presumption 
of marriage cannot arise where there is no tangible evidence 
of recognition of a woman in her quality of wife by people 
external to the house in which she lives, and where substan¬ 
tially the only evidence is the use of the word u wife ” in 
reference to her, in accordance with a local custom of 
applying it to persons whose status is not matrimonial. 

A man cannot marry within prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity and affinity. The prohibited degrees are 
almost”the same as under the Hindu law. A Burmese can 
marry his wife’s sister during the life-time of his wife. 

1 Menu Kyay Mammathal 8 Ma Wwn JM v. Mu Kin , 85 

Book VI. s. 30. !■ A * 41 P- 45 ( U, ° 7 )' 
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He can also legally marry a brothers widow, Alliances on 
the part of the King and Princes of the Blood with their 
female relatives, within degrees of consanguinity much 
nearer than are allowed the people in general, are sanctioned 
hy custom in Burma as well as in many other countries, 

Mr. Jardine in his Notes on Buddhist Law 1 * says: u I 
imagine that an issue as to whether any particular alliance 
was lawful, voidable or void from the beginning would 
have to be determined on evidence about existing custom 
as shewn in particular instances known to the witnesses and 
not on mere expression of unlearned opinion. * * * Where 
a particular connection is only voidable, not void, it 
would be held to be marriage until set aside as in the 
ease of marriage with a deceased wife's sister contracted by 
East Indians domiciled in India, to whom certain Statutes 
expressly rendering such marriages void do not, in Mr. 
Mayne's opinion, apply. Such a marriage, he says, is 
good until set aside, and cannot be questioned after the 
death of either of the parties." 

Polygamy is said to be law'fui by Buddhist law.® But 
it may be doubted whether this conveys a correct impres¬ 
sion unless it is understood in a limited or special sense. 
The leading principle of Buddhism in this respect seems 
to be rather monogamy than polygamy. 3 This matter 
has been discussed in other cases though never definitely 
determined. 4 * When a plurality of wives is spoken of and 
at the same time four or live classes are mentioned, such, in 
some Dhammathats, as Pona or Brahmans, Khattiyas or 
Kshatryas, &c., it is more with reference to Hindu law and 
usage than that of Buddhists. 6 


’ Notes I. p. 8, cited in Luttcr 
p. 13. 

4 See Jardine’s Notes I, 26, 35. 

1 Vide Ma Shitre Ma v. Mu 
fllaing, Cir. No. 107, civil, 1893, 
l T . B. See Chan toon p. 355. 

4 Ma uny Ma v, Ma Clio, Cir, 
No. 35 o£ 1894 ; Manng Ku.uk v, 


Ma Han, Cir, No. 36 of 1891; 

Mating Kyaih v. Mil Gyi, Civil 

Appeal'No, 152 February 3, 1896. 

4 vS. 48' Chap, ill and s. 37 

Chap, X, Mcinugyc ; 2, 3, 4 

and 33 of the Wunuuna ; s. 34 of 
the Mohmwolwdani . and s. 22 of 
the Dhammavilam . 
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Sections 46 & 47, Chapter III and sections 40, 42 & IS, 
Chapter X ot the Manny ye make mention of the head wife, 
the “ lesser wife,” and the six kinds of concubines \ the 
i lesser wife 9 being mentioned only in Chapter III, and con¬ 
cubines being spoken of in Chapter X„ The expression “lesser 
wife * *' or maya nge seems to be ambiguous, as meaning a 
second wife taken either before or after the death of first wife. 1 

As we have already said the principle of Buddhist law 
is that a man should have but one wife. She is called the 
head or chief wife. The expression u maya v or wife is 
applied to her. But as in practice the theory of monogamy 
is more honoured in the breach than in the observance, a 
relaxation of the theory is allowed and a state of concubinage 
or living with lesser wives is recognized among the Bud¬ 
dhists and accordingly provision is made for these lesser 
wives and their offspring sharing in the father’s estate. 

Generally the chief wife lives in the same house with 
her husband and eats together with her husband out of 
the same plate, and takes part in the management of her 
husband’s business, Whereas a "lesser wife,” or concubine, 
generally resides in a separate house and does not eat 
with the head of the family and does not take part in the 
management of her husband’s business. But the mere fact 
of a separate establishment existing does not prevent a 
woman from being a wife. It simply affords a presumption 
which can certainly be rebutted by evidence showing a 
higher status,’ 4 

Sections 37 & 38, Chapter X of the Mamgye and sections 
46, 47 & 48 Chapter III and sections 2 & 5 of the Wnnnam , 
refer to the different classes of wives and the effect of their 
living in separate houses, and to the different degrees of 
responsibility of the husband for the debts contracted by a 
head wife, a “lesser wife” and a concubine respectively. The 

1 See Mamyye X 6. 8kwe Ma Civ No. IS Civil 1894, 

* Ma Itmim v. Manny Van) U, B. ; Ma Gy we v, Ma Tkl Da 
Dnu, Second Appeal No. 89, May Cir. 11 Civil 1893, U. D. 

17, 1899 ; Ma Hl(%f y. Ma 
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Manugyc gives to the concubine a somewhat larger share 
than that of the “lesser wife," but the difference is very 
trifling. It is considered by some that this distinction 
was unintentional and perhaps accidental. 

In Manag Ki/aik v. Mu Qt/i' the (question at issue 
was whether a man who, while professing the Christian 
religion, had contracted a marriage in accordance with the 
law applicable to the marriage of Christians could, by 
professing another religion, contract a second valid marriage 
in accordance with the law applicable to the marriage of 
persons belonging to that religion during the life-time 
of the first wife. Here the plaintiff was a Barman Bud¬ 
dhist converted to Christianity. He married a similar 
convert according to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church, subsequently both husband and wife reverted to 
Buddhism and the husband (the plaintiff) took a second 
wife according to Bunnan custom. The second wife sub¬ 
sequently refused to live with the plaintiff on the ground 
that there was no valid marriage between them. There¬ 
upon the latter brought a suit for restitution of conjugal 
rights. The whole question rested on the point whether 
the former marriage subsisted or not. If that had ceased 
or come to an end there would be no obstacle in the way 
of the subsequent union according to any religious form. 
But as in this case it was found that the former wife was 
still living and there had been no divorce or judicial dis¬ 
solution of marriage, the first marriage continued in force. 
And as there was no authority to show that apostasy from 
the Christian religion has the effect of dissolving a mar¬ 
riage contracted according to that religion it was held 
that the original' marriage having remained unaffected by 
any subsequent change of religion the Christian marriage 
law did not permit the plaintiff to enter into a second 
valid marriage in any form during the existence of the 
first, even with his first wife's consent; and further, that 
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even under the Buddhist marriage law he, as a Buddhist, 
could not claim the liberty of having more wives than 
one, so long as he remained bound by a Christian marriage 
and his wife was alive. 

If the parents of a girl, after betrothal, refuse to 
give her in marriage to the betrothed man, they must 
return to the bridegroom all the presents he made to them 
on betrothal. They are further liable to pay damages 
under orders of the Court/ Similarly if a betrothed man 
refuses to fulfil his engagement, he forfeits all the presents 
and is liable to pay damages. In the ease of seduced 
girls a provision for damages has been made in the Dham- 
mathah? The question, viz., whether between Barmans 
an action for breach of promise of marriage will lie was 
finally determined in Mctnng Umaing v. Ma Piva Me / 
Therein it was held that action for damages for the breach 
of a contract would lie, and further, in the case of seduc¬ 
tion, in assessing damages, the Court would take into 
consideration the injury done to the seduced girl’s (i future 
prospects of marriage, to her feelings and affections, ancl 
to her social position.” Where there has been no promise 
to marry, a Burmese woman cannot recover damages for 
seduction resulting in pregnancy. 4 Nor can she claim 
damages merely on the ground of pregnancy having 
resulted from cohabitation. 8 

In the absence of a special custom to the contrary a 
husband who, in the life-time of his first wife, marries a 
second wife without the first wife's consent does not there¬ 
by commit a fault against the first wife. Such a second 
marriage does not in itself constitute a ground of divorce 
in Lower Burma. 6 


1 See Menu Kya>y Dhammathat /mu, Civ, App. No. 71, December 
Book Vf, s. 17. 22, 1883. Sol. Jwlgts, p. 235. 

3 Sec Book VI, 20-30, 5 Ml Kin v, 2Vjjk My in Gyi , 

8 Civil Kef. No. 4, June J, 1893. Civ. App, No. 100, Oct. 17, 1882. 
Selected Judgments p. 533. Sol. Judgfcs, p. 111. 

* Xfja Po Thalk v. Mi ffnhi * Ma fn Than y, Manny Saw 
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A widow or a woman who has been divorced may marry 
again as soon as she pleases. A woman, whose husband 
enters the priesthood, must wait seven days. At the 
expiration of that period, if the husband does not return 
to the world, she is at liberty to take another husband. 
And if the man who has become a pkoongyee does not return 
to the world within seven clays of his ordination he cannot 
claim back his wife whether she has married or not. * 1 If 
the husband deserts his wife she must wait three years, 
even if she hears that he has taken another wife, and if 
she does not receive any present or letter from him. 
Although she hears that her husband has taken another 
wife, if she has received a letter or present from him 
she shall not marry again until three years from the 
date of receiving the last letter or present, for so long as 
a husband maintains communication with his wife he 
may take as many more wives as he pleases. 2 In Moung 
Klio v. Mali May? it was held, that three years'* absence, 
with neglect on the part of her husband to provide 
maintenance, is required before the wife can contract a 
second marriage, If the widow re-marries, she is to take 
her half share of the joint property, and the children by 
the former marriage are to divide the other half. 4 

Divorce. 

Major Sparks, in dealing with the subject of Divorce, 
observed as follows :—“ Marriage by the Burmese law is 
purely a civil contract terminable at any time by mutual 
consent, or, under certain circumstances, against the will 

Ilia, Civ. Ref. No. 1, July 20, 1881. Wanham s. 122 last para and $.135 
Sel. Judg. p. 103. But’see Maung Chap, on Marriage. Jardine’s 
.Rank v. Ma Hon, Cir. No. 36, Civil Notes III, (translation). 

1891, U.B. 3 Civil Appeal March 4, 1874 

1 Sec Kyay Dhamnathat Sand ford’s Rulings 15, 

Book V, s. 18; Wnnncuta s. 108, 4 Wmduumi s. 26 (Pereira’s Col- 

Chap. on Marriage. Jardine’s lection of Dha mm at hat ft, p. 122); 
Notes III (translation), Ma Sankhcjm II uanana s. 3o9, 

* Mean My tty Book \ r . h, 16 ; 
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ofc.Q&e of the parties, A divorce may either he pronounced 
by a Court when one party does not consent, or it may be 
completed by a written agreement executed by both parties 
in the presence of respectable witnesses specially called 
together for the purpose/' Mr. . Jardine takes exception 
to the statement that marriage is a “ purely civil contract " 
and contends that it is art institution with a moral and 
religious sanction. He observes “ As to the contract 
being purely a civil contract I think it is necessary to 
quote, as applicable to Buddhist law and the present 
question, the words of the Judge Ordinary in Hyde v. 
Hyde* applied with approval to Hindu marriages by 
Westroff G. J., in Sidliugapa v. Sulavaf ‘ marriage has 
been well said to be something more than a contract, either 
religious or civil, to bean institution. It creates mutual 
rights and obligations as all contracts do, but beyond that 
it confers a status.” In Ardasnr Cnnetjee v. Piroze Boye y % 
their Lordships of the Privy Council observed that 
* whatever the form of the contract may be, marriage 
constitutes, if not an express, at all events, an implied 
contract between the parties that the husband shall main¬ 
tain the wife/ In the Buddhist texts we find elaborate 
provisions against abandonment and careful rules made 
for the maintenance of sick and diseased husbands and 
wives and for the maintenance of children if the parties 
divorce. Much of the law of inheritance is explained 
by moral duties; this basis appears to have been taken 
the place occupied by SAradh in the Hindu law. It is 
continually found in the texts on marriage; and besides this, 
we find that a marriage creates a partnership in property, 
income and liabilities; and, the division of assets and 
liabilities is discussed as one of the matters requiring settle¬ 
ment at a divorce as well the distribution of children/' 1 

* I. P. & D. 136. ‘ N(fa Lin* v. Ala Myainy, Civil 

t 2 Bom. <>24. Appeal No. 7f>, November 26, 1883 ; 

| G Moo I. A. 343. 3. J. p 206* 
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Bat whether a marriage is a purely civil contract or not, 
the chief Court, after thoroughly and exhaustively con¬ 
sidering various authorities on the point, has come to the 
conclusion that a marriage between Burmese Buddhists 
may be dissolved at any time by mutual consent, and that 
where such consent is wanting 1 , it cannot be dissolved 
except on some ground recognized by the BkammatJuiU 
and not by the mere volition of one of the parties. Tins 
view has subsequently been affirmed by the Calcutta High 
Court to which the matter came on as a reference from the 
Recorder of Rangoon. 1 

It should be noted that in divorce proceedings in 
Burma between Buddhists, the question between the parties 
is almost invariably as to their respective rights to property 
which they have hitherto enjoyed together ; and this turns 
in a great measure on their conduct to one another. 
Therefore, willingness on the part of the parties concerned 
to have the tie between them severed does not necessarily 
mean that they are also willing that the severance should 
be treated as of the kind called “mutual consent/’ which 
gives each an equal share in joint property.* 

Dr. Forehhammer in his paper, published in Mr. 
Jardine’s Notes, expressed his opinion that the deeds which 
justify a Buddhist to sever his destiny from that of his oi¬ 
lier partner are matricide, patricide, killing, stealing, shed¬ 
ding the blood of a Buddha, or Rahan, heresy, and 
adultery. The Calcutta High Court in Moling So Alin v. 
Ma Ta* has held that besides those offences or faults the 
Dlwmmathats contemplate other causes from which a divorce 
may be obtained. A divorce cannot be • •• •^w^lv because 
one of the parties has no love for the ottier, or does 


1 Nga JV«w V. Mi §11 Ma. Of. 
Ref. No. 2, July 8, 1886: S. J. 
p. 391. Affirmed by the Cal. II. C. 
in Mount/ So Min, y. Mah Tah. 
April 27, 1892 : g. j. p. CIO. 

42 
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divorce, 


* Manny Kauk v. Ma Han , 
Cir. No. 86,1894, %K : Chan-Toon 
99, 

® April 27, 1892 : Sfe J. 610 ; 19 
Cal.. 469 (1892). 
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not comply with the desires of the other/ A mere 
willingness on the part of one party to pay ko-bo , or the 
price of the body; or to surrender the whole of the joint 
property will not constitute a ground for divorce when it is 
sought against the wish of one of the parties/ Before a Court 
can order a divorce at the wish of one party against that of 
the other, it must be satisfied on evidence that some fault 
has been committed by one against the other of a sufficiently 
serious nature to justify such order according to the 
Dhammatkats , or that some evil deed has been committed 
for which a separation of destinies can take place. * * 3 

In a later case, however, it lias been held that there 
is no insuperable legal bar to divorce against tlie party 
desiring it, where the party is prepared to surrender the 
share of the joint property to which he or she would, other¬ 
wise, be entitled. In this case the sole question was whether 
a husband, whatever his own conduct may have been, is 
entitled to obtain a decree for divorce against his faultless 
wife, on condition of surrendering to her the joint property 
and paying the joint debts. The Court, on a consider¬ 
ation of the various texts relating to the question, was of 
opinion that the texts in the Bnavimalhats establish the 
law that one of the parties to a marriage can separate 
from the other, even if the latter does not consent, 
provided that the properties belonging to both and their 
liabilities are divided. 4 In the case of a slave wife both 
the payment of ho&o and the assent of the husband are 
essential when a divorce takes place. 5 
Second mar- When a husband marries a second wife without the first 
nage. wife's consort in her life-time, that second marriage 

does not in itself constitute in Lower Burma a ground 

1 Maung So Mm v. Ma Ta 27 A Mi/t/V Bat v. Nga Ba So , U. 

April, 1892 : S. J. CIO B. R. 1905. 

* Mi Pa Dit v. Mimug Shwe 6 Ma Pa Pit v Maung Shoe 
Bank, Civil Appeal No. 118. July Bank Civil Appeal No. 118 July 

4, 1891 : S. J. 007. 4, 1891 : S. J. <507, 

1 Ibid. 
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for divorce. 1 * * * * But in Mating Kotik v. Ma if an / where a 
wife brought a suit for divorce on the grounds of cruelty 8 by 
the husband in taking a second wife, and of the imputation 
of adultery to her, the plaintiff’s first wife, the Court held 
that whether the matters alleged by the plaintiff constituted 
cruelty or not in general, she had, in this instance, by her 
conduct, acquiesced in or condoned the conduct, of her 
husband, and was not entitled to a decree. In this case 
the first wife, the plaintiff, abandoned her husband for the 
time being and left him to his own devices, and the taking 
of a lesser wife might have been expected. And as regards 
the accusation of adultery, the plaintiff, it seems, submitted 
to it and promised her husband to be circumspect in her 
future conduct and she had condoned her husband s behaviour 
in. the matter and was ready to return to him. The Court 
did not follow the ruling laid down in Augustin v. Augustin? 
viz., that even if a husband prefers a charge of adultery 
against his wife without reasonable and probable cause, and 
wilfully and maliciously, it will not amount to legal cruelty 
entitling the wife to a judicial separation. The Court doubted 
whether a similar rale ought to be applied where the parties 
are Buddhists. In the other case the parlies were Christians. 
But in this ease as the wife was the party who put her¬ 
self in the wrong to begin with, the Court said it would 
be difficult ‘to hold that this would be sufficient to establish 
cruelty. 

As has already been noticed, three years’ absence, 
with neglect on the part of the husband to provide the 
wife with the means of. subsistence, is required to give the 
wife the right of re marriage. Until the expiration of 
that period the relation of marriage subsists unless, of 


3 As to what amounts to 
“cruelty” as a technical term in 
English anti Buddhist law, see 
Chan-Toon p. 131. 

1 -1 All 371. 


1 Ma In Than v. Man tty Sato 

flla. Civil Kef. No. 1 July 20, 1831: 

Sol. Jiidgts. p. 103, 

* Cir. No 36,18.94, U, B. Chan- 

Toon p. 99, 
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course, it is put a stop to by some formal act of separation* * *1 
In Mating Po Mating v. L. IL II. L P. Nagaliitgnm 
Chellf/ 2 it was discussed whether a husband's abandonment 
of his wife completely for a period of three years puts an 
end, ipso fa do and without any special action, to the matri¬ 
monial union ; or, whether such separation merely confers a 
right to claim a divorce and does not of itself constitute a 
divorce without formal steps being taken to give effect to 
the claim. The learned Judicial Commissioner after referring 
to section 17, Chap. V*, of the Mamigye BJiammaffiat and 
section 291 of the Attalhauiitpa, and some cases reported in 
Selected Judgments and Rulings/ Lower Burma, said: 
“But the precise point which might arise here has not been 
definitely dealt with, though it seems to be implied that the 
union is naturally dissolved at the end of three years. The 
Dhammathats give liberty to take another wife or husband 
at the expiration of three years, and they make no provision 
for any communication with the former husband or wife, 
or for the taking of any formal proceedings for declaring a 
dissolution of the marriage bond. Apparently the severance 
of the connubial tie is deemed to be sufficiently manifested 
by open separation for such a length of time. The actual 
taking of another wife or husband would, of course, make 
the state of affairs clearer and more public, but it does 
not appear to be absolutely necessary that this, or anything 
else, should be done to render the separation a complete 
divorce/' 

In Them Pe v. U. Pel* the point referred to the Full 
Bench was whether the desertion of the husband by the 
wife or vice versa , for the period specified in the Buddhist 
Law Texts, has the effect of dissolving the marriage tie 


1 Bhamrmthats Book V paras 
14-17 ; Manng Ko v. Mco Civil 
Appeal, March 1 , 1871, Sel. Jiulgts, 
p. 19. 

* Oir. No. 53 Cri* 1891. II. B. 


* Man. H(j Ko. v. Ma Me p. 19 ; 
Mi Xu v. Maunij Suing p, 28 ; and 
Xffu Nice v. Mi Su Ma p. 891. 

1 3 L. B. li, 175 (F. B.). 
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iu the absence of any further and express act of volition 
on the part of either of them. It was held that even if the 
actual texts of the Dhammat/tats supported the propo¬ 
sition that marriage is dissolved by mere desertion, it 
must be remembered, in applying the personal law, that 
it is in course of time apt to change by the development 
of customs inconsistent with such law. Further, it is 
quite conceivable that a husband and a wife may quarrel 
and live apart, each on their own means, without the 
least desire to proceed to the extremity of a divorce, and 
the idea that marriage can be terminated at all, without 
the wish of one or the other of the parties to it, is contrary 
to, and inconsistent with, the fundamental principle of the 
marriage contract. Further, it was held (by the majority) 
that the decision should be based only on the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the texts, irrespective of how the Burmese 
community may regard the matter, and such texts have laid 
it down that, at the end of three years of continued desertion 
of a wife by a husband, or at the end of one year’s continued 
desertion by a wife of her husband, the marriage of the 
husband and wife is dissolved without any further and 
express act of volition on the part of either party. 

Where a wife leaves her husband's house for the mere 
reasou that she no longer wishes to live with him, without 
any fault whatsoever on his part, and remains separate 
for a year unsupported by him, it was held, that she 
cannot claim a divorce, as no desertion of any kind by 
the husband is proved or asserted/ Whether the husband 
would in such a case be able to claim a divorce against a 
woman who left him for a year and whom he did not 
support, even though she resisted the divorce, is a matter 
which was left open in that ease, though the learned Judi¬ 
cial Commissioner observed that “ very probably he would, 
he being the deserted party/' But this was merely obiter 
dicta . 


1 Met Thin v, Mtuniff Kyaw Ya Oil*. No, 20 Civil 18%. U, B. 
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A divorce cannot be grant' d merely on the ground 
that the destinies of the husband and wife are not east 
together Kau-ma-sat)' 

In order to constitute a valid divorce between Burman 
Buddhists, neither a decree or order of Court, nor a written 
agreement executed by both parties in the presence of res¬ 
pectable witnesses is essential.® When one of the spouse 
is not in a condition to express dissent or consent in the 
matter, it cannot be said that a valid divorce has been 
made. So, where a husband, a short time before his death, 
sent to his wife, who was at that time out of her mind, a 
paper containing an intimation of divorce, the Court held 
that that did not constitute a valid divorce, 1 * 3 In determin¬ 
ing on the mutual consent which gives validity to a 
divorce the Court has a right to consider whether the con¬ 
sent was really free and deliberate. 

Where husband and wife both assent to a divorce and no 
fault is proved, each is entitled to take back property 
brought at the marriage, and to an equal division of the pro¬ 
perty that may have been acquired conjointly during 
wedlock. 4 A woman having a separate establishment from 
her husband and taking no share in the management of his 
business, and performing the duties of a wife no more 
than by receiving his visits, is not entitled to hold the 
propety acquired by her husband, who carried on business 
in the house of his first wife, as joint property/ 

Actual division of goods is not essential to the validity 
of divorce. The actual separation of goods is (as very 
often is the case) evidence of previous divorce and shows 


1 Ibid. See Mtnutkye XII, 3 ; 

M (.miff Tm M hi v. Mai Utah 10 

Cal. 460 p. 476 (1892); Ml Pa I)u 
v. Maniuf Shwe Dank s.j. 607. The 
word kan-vm-xut literally means, 
had fate, ma not sat linked. See 
Chan-Toon, p. 63. 

* Ml Hn In uYgo/i v. Xr/a Aung 
Civil Ref. No. 7, Jane 11, 1$9G, 


Bel. Judgts. p. 73. 

* Ml Chiu Marl v. Mi Tu Mu , 
Civil Appeal No 20, Sep. 14, 1876. 
•8. J. p. 71. 

4 Ml Dim lYuio v. Manng Tu, 
Civil Appeal, Sep* 3, 1873, S, J. 
p. 14. 

5 Man tig Ky ln v, Ma Samig. 
Civil Appeal, June 3, 1874, S. J. 27 
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deliberate intention to terminate the status of husband 
and wife. A divorce may be proved by other evidence of 
intention showing that a termination of the marriage, 
and not a mere temporary separation, was deliberately 
intended. In Nya Lou v. Ma Mgainy, 1 the plaintiff was a 
sister of the defendant’s wife who committed suicide five days 
after her divorce from her husband (the defendant)by mutual 
consent; the divorce having been effected by a written 
document showing their deliberate intentions to divorce. 
There being no children of the marriage the plaintiff 
claimed the property of her deceased sister, alleging that 
her sister was in possession of her share after the divorce, but 
that the defendant had seized it wrongfully. The defendant 
answered admitting the divorce, but averring that the pro¬ 
perty had not been divided, and that he and his deceased 
wife became re united three days afterwards as husband and 
wife, and that he had, therefore, acted on the principle that 
the husband and wife inherit from each other. No re-union 
was proved in this case. The whole case then turned upon the 
point whether the divorce evidenced by the written agree¬ 
ment was valid, notwithstanding the fact lhat the joint 
property had not been divided. The Court found that the 
transaction, viz., the written agreement to divorce, clearly 
showed that the parties intended to put an end to their 
marriage status. Further, there was clear evidence of a 
deliberate selection of particular goods by each as his or her 
share. Actual corporal partition was no more an essential 
than under the Hindu law of partition of' an undivided 
family. The transaction might be treated as a valid divorce. 
Accordingly it was held that the sister of the deceased 
woman was entitled to the latter’s property. 

In Ma Cyan v. Manny Su Wa ,* which was a 'suit by the 
wife for divorce without division of property, it was held that, 
divorce without, and distinct from, division of property 


1 Civil Appeal No. 75 Novem. "Civil Appeal No. 21 May 3,’ 
26, 1883. S. J. p. 206. 1897. 
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was incompatible with Buddhist law and that, therefore, 
there was no cause of action, for when a divorce is sought 
through the intervention of a Court, the suit should be 
framed both for divorce and partition. Otherwise, a 
Court's decree for bare divorce would leave all the property 
to the party against whom the decree might be made. 
But in such a case the suit would be superfluous, as, under 
the Buddhist law, either party to the marriage is at 
liberty to withdraw from the union upon submission to 
the penalty of forfeiture of claims to the substantial assets 
of the conjugal association in favour of the party dis¬ 
inclined to the severance of the nuptial bonds. There 
would be no cause of action where there was no resistance 
to the exercise of this privilege and the assistance of the 
Court would not be required except in the form of a 
declaration. Where, of course, the party seeking divorce 
wants his or her legitimate share of the joint property, 
the proper form of the suit is both for divorce and 
partition of property together. 

There are two rules of Buddhist; law on the subject of 
a divorce for adultery ; one relates to the case of husband 
and wife married from their youth, and the other, to the 
ease of husband and wife where there has been a previous 
marriage by one or both, or at least by the wife. The 
reason for making such a distinction, in the words of 
Burgess J., is as follows; “ When a woman has been 
married before, the probability is that she has formed 
relations through giving birth to children or through the 
acquisition of property, which ought to be considered 
when she has entered into a subsequent union which has 
to be dissolved. Although she may be in fault there arc- 
others besides herself to be considered, and it would be 
unjust and cruel to make them suffer tor her misconduct. 
On the other hand, when the woman has been only once 
married there is nobody to be considered but herself and 
the children, and as the latter are the offspring of the 
husband, it is probably immaterial, so far as they are 
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concerned, , to which parent the property goes, as they 
would eventually inherit from one or the other. The 
same, mutatis mntandt$ } would apply in the case of a 
husband whom the wife was entitled to divorce for mis¬ 
conduct/* 1 In Maung Yin Mating v. Ma So 2 the parties 
were unmarried before they became husband and wife, but 
they subsequently separated and then re-united. There 
seemed to be no precedent on the point. It was, however, 
decided on the principle, stated by Burgess J., as above, 
that as neither of the parties, though both were re-married, 
had married a stranger, but had only re-united with each 
other, they must be regarded as still the husband and wife 
of youth. Consequently the first rule applied to them. 

< In the judgment in Cir, No. 24 of 1893 it has been 
laid down that the adulterous wife forfeits every thing 
without reservation. This ruling was based on the texts 
in the Attat/iankepa which have been quoted and translated 
in that judgment. This is also supported by passages in 
sections 3 & 43, Chapter XII, of the Manugge . Reversing the 
judgment of the lower Appellate Court which upheld the 
decree of the Court of first instance holding that the right 
of the husband extended only to joint property and that the 
rule of Buddhist law was penal and not enforceable to 
the extent to which it was penal, the Rangoon Chief Court 
held that the rule applied without restriction and there 
was no obligation on the Courts to import a restriction in 
regard to salutary provision of the sort. The fact that 
there was a child of the marriage to be provided for did 
not properly come into consideration in the case at all. 
The first Court, in this case, granted a decree for di¬ 
vorce, but allowed the husband only a portion of the pro¬ 
perty claimed on the ground that the wife had the custody 
of a child of the marriage who was six years old, and that 


1 Vide Maung Yin Maung v. Toon p. 133. 

Ma Ho Civil Appeal No. 141, 28 a Civil Appeal No. Ill, Sept. 28, 
September 1897. U. B. : Chan- 1897. U. B. 

43 
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in order to enable her to bring up the child she ought to 
retain the portion disallowed. The husband claimed the 
whole of the property which belonged to his wife, and to 
his wife and himself together. 

A woman who has obtained a divorce by a decree of 
the Court cannotibe made to relinquish all her property. 
The forfeiture of property appears to be a punishment for 
improper desertion, and cannot, therefore, follow a divorce 
decreed by the Court, 1 * * 

When a divorce has taken place between husband and 
wife and re-union is set up by the former wife, on the 
death of the former husband, in order to support a claim 
to his estate, strict proof is required of the renewal of 
connubial relations, just as clear proof of marriage in the 
first instance is required, when the question is whether 
the status of wife has been acquired at all, 8 

In an execution proceeding husband's lands were 
attached by the judgment-creditor and the wife sued to 
have the attachment removed on the ground that the lands 
were her separate ancestral property and that her husband 
and she were divorced. It was admitted that under section 3, 
Chapter XII, of the Maniigye, upon divorce by mutual con¬ 
sent, both husband and wife being noble, each takes clothes 
and ornaments of his or her rank; and in the case of property 
acquired by the husband alone or by the wife alone, the 
party who separately acquired it gets two-thirds and the 
other one-third. But where the husband assigned all his 
property to his wife excepting his own personal belong¬ 
ings, though the separation was by mutual consent, and 
where the deed of divorce itself showed frivolous nature of 
the proceeding* in assigning as the cause for the separation 
the failure of the union to result in any profit to the 
parties and where the divorce was effected on the very day the 

1 1Waung Po Lat v. Mi Po Le, * Manny Lu Gy i v. Ma Nyan 

Civil Appeal No. 73, Novem. 26, Cir. No, 16, Civil 1895. 

1883, S. J. p. 212. 
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execution was applied for, it was held that the arrange¬ 
ment was collusive for the purpose of defeating the 
judgment-creditor. The Court decreed that the husband's 
admitted share of one-third should remain under attach¬ 
ment. 1 

In the absence of special circumstances, it is pre¬ 
sumed that the affairs of the people divorcing and 
re-marrying are settled definitely at the divorce or re¬ 
marriage. 3 

In a suit for a divorce from a Mahomedan husband, 
brought by a Burmese woman professing the Buddhist 
faith, but at the time of her marriage, simulating 
conversion to Islam, and married with Mahomedan 
ceremonies, the Mahomedan rule should form the rule 
of decision; and that the Courts cannot grant a divorce in 
such a case when no fault is established on the husband's 
side. 3 

By a custom prevailing among Burmans Jobya-nanbya 
is a divorce given by either husband or wife to the other 
in order to secure that other's recovery from serious illness. 
In Manng Bah Oh v. Maung San Bu* * the husband con¬ 
sulted an astrologer about his wife's illness on the day 
before she died, and was told by him that he must do 
certain things, among other things, give her a temporary 
divorce. Accordingly he gave his wife a document of 
divorce, telling her that it was only temporary. It was 
held that the divorce was a temporary one given, in the 
superstitious belief that it would be for the benefit of the 
wife’s health. The High Court of Calcutta confirmed 
this case on appeal on the 1st March 1894. 


1 Maung Tha Dun Aung v. Ma June 20, 1878 8. J. p. 176. 

Min Aung, Cir. No. 58, Civil 1893. s Kumal Sheriff v. Mi Shwe 

U. B. See Ma Me v. Maung Ywet, Civil Refce. No. 1, May 12, 

Gyiy Cir. No. 117 Cri. 1893. U. B. 1875. S. J. p. 49. 

• Maung Shwe Lin v. Mi 4 1 Burma L. R. 14. 

Nyein Byu , Civil Appeal No. 28, 
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Adoption. 

Two kinds of adoption prevail among the Barman 
Buddhists, viz., Kiitima and Ditika. A Kittima is a child of 
known parents, adopted formally and publicly, with the 
consent of those parents, and with a promise that the 
adopted child shall inherit as a child of the adoptive parents. 
A Ditika is a foundling, whose parents and relatives are 
unknown, casually taken charge of, and adopted out of 
charity. 1 The Dhammathat speaks of “ the sons and 
daughters of another person ’’ as eligible for adoption. In 
this respect the Barman custom of adoption resembles that 
of the Tamils of Jaffna in Ceylon, who adopt boys as 
well as girls. The terms kittima and ditika are evidently 
mispronunciations of the words kfitima and duttaka used 
by Hindu jurists. Mr. Jardine in speaking of kittima says 
it “bears an Indian name; but we know it to be in force 
as a custom here as much as among non-Aryan races or 
communities who attach no religious importance to it.... 
It is probable enough that the Burmans like the Dravi- 
dians of Southern India have been following, perhaps un¬ 
consciously, the rules of the Hindu rulers or colonists; and 
indeed I know of no other key to many things in their 
customs as well as their laws/ 1 ® 


J Menu Kyay , Rook X, a. 81, 
ami Rook YI1T, a. 4. See also the 
following “The sons & daughters 
of another person, who shall be 
publicly taken and brought up (in 
order or with the understanding) 
that they .should be made children 
to inherit—they are called kittima 
le.,notoriously adopted children.” — 
Dhammathat, Book X, p. 305. 

“ Children obtained by request 
from their parents and adopted 
publicly .”—Ibid p. 311. 

The Manugye Dhammathat des¬ 
cribes hzttima children as those 
publicly adopted with the recog¬ 


nized intention of making them 
heirs— p. 314 (3rd Edn.). 

There is another class of children 
mentioned at pp. 314, 315 of 
Manny ye under t he head of the 
sixth class of children entitled to 
inherit. They are “ children, male 
or female, who have no parents or 
whose parents or relations are not 
known, or whose parents or rela¬ 
tions are known, who have been 
casually taken charge of and 
brought up .”—Apatitha or Appa- 
dita son spoken of in the Wimuma 
s. 84. Mr. Jardine’s Notes V. 29. 

* Vide Ma Le v. Ma Pauk i%, 
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No ceremony or written document is required to con¬ 
stitute a public adoption. There must be a request from 
parents and a notorious and public taking and bringing 
up in order that, or with the understanding that, the child 
shall inherit. 1 As to the requirement of request, where 
the parents of the child to be adopted are dead, it cannot 
be complied with. In this connection it may be noted 
that such request is mentioned at p. 319 of the Manngye 
Dkammathat, but it is not referred to at p. 314 which only 
speaks of the "children of others.”® Though young 
children are no doubt primarily intended, there seems to 
be no limit as to age. Instances ot the adoption of elderly 
persons are not rare. 8 

As openly living together is presumptive proof of 
marriage among Burmans, so the bringing up of a child 
with publicity and supporting him or her for a number of 
years is presumptive proof of adoption, especially where 
the. parents are childless and the child is a nephew or a 
niece. * 4 * 6 * 

The duties of an adopted child are similar to those of 
a natural child. Separate living may constitute a disquali¬ 
fication to inheritance by the adopted child, but the 
question as to what constitutes separate living depends 
upon the circumstances of each particular case.* An 
adopted child, by marrying and living separately from 
the adoptive parents does not by the mere fact of marriage 
forfeit the rights of inheritance in his or her adoptive 
fami ly. But the burden of proving that he has performed 


Decern. 12, 1883 : S. J. p. 225 : 
Chan-Toon p„ 255. 

1 Ma Gun v. Mu Gun , Civil 
Appeal, May 29, 1874, 1 Lower 

Burma 25 ; Ma Me Gale v. Afa Sa 
Yi , 32 I. A. 72 (1904) : S.O. 32 Cal. 
219. 

9 Vide Manny ye Dkammathat, 

1 Manny Aing v. Ma Kin, Cir. 
Ho. 35 Civil 1893. XI. B,: Chan- 


Duties of an 

adopted 

child. 


Toon 161. 

4 Ma Gun v. Ma Gun, Civil 

Appeal, May 29, 1874 : S. J. 25 ; 
Manny Aing v. Ma Kin , Cir. 
No 36, Civil 1893 : Ma Gyart v. 
Manny Kyivin , Cir. No. 77, Civil 
1895. * U. B. 

6 Maung Aing y. Ma Kin, Cir, 

No. 35, Civil 1893. 
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the duties necessary to be performed by an adopted 
child will be thrown upon him, and, in the absence 
of such proof, the Courts will disallow his claim to 
inherit. Mere occasional assistance on the part of the 
adopted child is not sufficient to preserve his or her 
right of inheritance.' 

A Buddhist can adopt a child, he having a child of 
his own at the time. As far as the bhammalhat goes, it 
shows that there is no objection, as there is amongst 
Hindus, to persons adopting a child whilst they have one 
of their own living. a 

The publicly adopted child stands in the same position 
as regards inheritance as the natural child. 9 Under section 
27, Chapter X., of the Manugye bhammalhat a kittima 
adopted son takes the position of a natural son when there 
are no natural children. 4 

Publicity and An essential part of adoption is the publicity of the 
notoriety es» » « . , * * . n . * . J 

sential to es* relationship and ot the intentions ot the adoptive parents 

#iw« 8h iU ' re o ai ' d to the inheritance to their estate by the 

adoptive cliildr The Manugye bhammalhat requires that 
the child should be brought up “ akgaw asaw thuthi 
thutin.” The English equivalents given in the translation 
(Chapter X, • section 26) are “publicly state his intention 
of adopting the child of another person, and shall take 

and support the child openly”.“being a notoriously 

adopted child.” The reason why the child gets a share 
of the inheritance is that a child so publicly and noto¬ 
riously adopted shall not return and share in the inhe¬ 
ritance left by his or her own parents.* 


‘ Nga Mia Gyaw v. Me 1\ Civil * Ma Gun v. Mu, Gun Civil 

Appeal, May 28, 1873. S. J. p. 8. Appeal, September 18, 1874 ; S, J. 
See also Mutiny Po Shin v. Manny p. 23. 

In Dun , Civil Appeal No. 44, Sep. * Mating 8a So v. Mi Han . Cir, 

8, 1883. S. J. p. 191 L B. No. 68, Civil, 1893. U.B 

• Mu 2)win v. Ma Yin, Civil s Ala Mein Gale v. Ma Kin 

Appeal No. 6, Novem. 27, 1879. S J. Cir. No. 61, Civil, 1893 U. B 
P 100* Chan-Toon p. 162. 
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Let us consider if wilful separation from adoptive 
parents constitutes an undutiful conduct on the part of an 
adopted child. Nga Min Gyaw v. Me Pi 1 is the earliest 
case on the point. It laid down that an adopted child who, 
on marriage, separated himself from his adoptive parents 
should be presumed to relinquish the strict performance of 
the necessary duties, and the Court would require him to 
prove strictly the performance of those duties before 
allowing him any share in the inheritance, when there 
were natural children or their issue living with the 
adoptive parents. The necessary duties were stated as 
follows : “If there is anything to be done on behalf 
of the parents, the child must leave his own work and 
perform it. The child must minister to the parent in 
sickness ; the child must bury the parent, and pay 
certain ceremonial offerings.” In this case the adopted 
child (a girl) rendered occasional assistance to her 
adoptive parents after her marriage, but it was held that 
the occasional assistance did not approach the required 
standard. 

In Maunt) Po Sein v. Mating In Dun* the question 
was whether an adopted son who, for many years, has 
lived apart from his adoptive father has been guilty 
of such negligent and undutiful conduct as to disentitle 
him to inherit. It would seem that mere separate liv¬ 
ing does not of itself constitute a disqualification, though 
the fact, if proved, will shift the burden on the adopted 
child to prove that he was not negligent to his adop¬ 
tive father. Where it was proved that the father on his 
death acknowledged the adopted person as his son and that 
lie (the adopted son) had afterwards, without dispute, 
performed the funeral ceremony, the latter was said to have 
discharged the burden rightly. 


* $. J. p. 8 L. B. Chak-Toon ' l Civil Appeal No, 44, Sepiem. 
p. 146. 8, 1883, S. J. p. 191. 
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In Matmg Aing v. Ma Kin 1 it was la cl clown that 
separate living may constitute a disqualification to inheri¬ 
tance by the adopted child, but that the question as to what 
constitutes separate living depends upon the circumstances 
of each case. It was suggested, in this case, that the 
possible reason for disqualification might be that the 
separate living on the part of the adopted child might 
indicate a severance of the tie of adoption. 

Where an adopted daughter married and lived in a 
different house from her adoptive father, but the resi¬ 
dences were close together and there was no interruption 
of filial relations, it was held that the continuance of the 
adoptive state must be presumed.® 

In a later case all the above cases were considered 
and the learned Judge observed :—“Nothing has been 
advanced in argument to show that the above rulings, 
which in their main principles seem to me identical, 
require modification. The plain rule o£ law is that 
a Keiklima («. e., adopted) son living apart from his 
adoptive parents loses his claim to inherit their estate.* 
But this rule is to he construed with due regard to the 
circumstances of each case; and if it is shown that, 
though living separately, the adopted son main tained the 
tie of relationship with his adoptive parents, he will not 
be excluded from the inheritance. The burden of proving 
that the case is an exception to the strict rule and that 
the tie of relationship was maintained lies on the adopted 
son.-” In the present case it was held that the adopted 
son failed to maintain filial relations with his adoptive 
mother up to the time of her death. So he was excluded 
from the inheritance. 8 


Cir. No. 35 Civil, 189$. U. B, * Mam$ Shioo lime v. Ma 

* Ma Gy an v. Manny Kywin Suing Civil Second Appeal No. 

Cir. No. 77 Civil, 1895, TJ. B. 16, March 15, 1899. Chan-Toon 

:V Attathanheya, section 178. p, 168. 
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The natural parents of an adopted child have generally 
no right to reclaim it from its adoptive parents so long 
as the child desires to remain with them. But if the child 
consents to return to its own parents, it should be restored 
to them. In such cases,, the adoptive parents are entitled 
to recover from the natural parents compensation for 
the expenses they incurred in bringing up the child. 
Where the adoptive parents refuse to maintain their 
adoptive child, they cannot claim from the natural 
parents any expenses incurred by them in bringing up the 
child. 1 * 3 


Inheritance. 

Unlike the Hindu wife, the Buddhist wife is considered 
practically on an ecpiality with her husband, and she gener¬ 
ally takes an equal part in the management of the family 
affairs. Consequently she has for the most part an interest 
equal to her husband’s in the family property, and when 
the husband dies this interest is carefully protected by the 
law of inheritance.® 

“The first principle of mutual right of inheritance 
of husband and wife, ” says Jardine J., “ resembles that 
of joint property of husband and wife, which idea Sand- 
ford J., in the ease of Mating Kyin v. Ma Sating * says, must 
have arisen from the fact of the husband and wife living 

together and managing their concerns together.. 

The Buddhist law presumes, from the close intimacy 
existing between husband and wife, that whatever 
profits they make are the results of their joint care and 
thrift.” 4 This principle is well illustrated in section 7, 
Dkammathal, where the sons of different wives are dealt 
with in the following way:—“ If the father had property 


1 See Manu Kyay , Book VIIT, U 

* Chan-Toon p. $20. 

3 1 Sel. Judgtg. p. 27. 

4 Mamy Shoe Ngon (represen¬ 


tative of Ma Thin deceased original 
Plaintiff v. Ma Min Dwe, Civil 
Appeal No. 17, July 10, 1882. S 
J. p. 11, L B. 
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at the time of his marriage, and the second wife none, 
and if none has been acquired during their marriage, let the 
property be divided into four shares : let the son of the 
first marriage have three, and the s m of the second one 
share. If the father had no property, and the second 
wife had, let the son of the first marriage have one share 
and the son of the second three/* This rule emphasizes 
the joint interest a hiubanl and a wife have in the 
results of their mutual efforts in managing a business. 
The first wife's children participate only in the profits 
made during the period of coverture of their mother; 
and the children of the second wife share amon^ 

o 

themselves the profits which accrued since their mother’s 
marriage. 

Jardine J., has further observed :— a These two prin¬ 
ciples must be borne in min 1, in adjudicating the ease 
according to the spirit of the Buddhist law: the wife is 
entitled to some share because, while she lives with her 
husband, she has a joint interest in all the household 
concerns; and although the property may have descended 
from the husband’s ancestor, it might be wasted or become 
profitless if the wife did not do her share in taking cave 
of it. But at the same time the surviving husband or wife 
is jealously excluded from complete appropriation of what 
property came direct to one or other, from his or her own 
family ; such property is not to be diverted in its entirety 
from the whole-blood to the half-blood or to the step-parent's 
own family, who are not even blood relations. 

e( These rules are both observed in the decision of the 
DluimmatJiat between a daughter and a step-father of some 
property inherited by the mother from her ancestors during 
the coverture. The step-father gets half because of his 
position and duty as husband and partner of deceased; 
the daughter gets the other half because the property came 
from her mother's family/’ 1 


1 Ibid. See Chan-Toon p. 197, 
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There is a rule, mentioned by Mr. Gillbanks, which 
says that husband and wife inherit from each other. But 
this conjugal right is expressly limited in section 8 of the 
JDJiammatkat, 1 In U. Gum v. U. Kyaw Gating , a the 
learned Judge said :—“ The property which is acquired 
together by husband and wife during coverture belongs, 
according to Buddhist law, to each equally, and there is 
joint possession, but it seems to be held on the principle 
of a tenancy in common and not on that of a joint 
tenancy. It is not only enjoyed equally, but each is en¬ 
titled to a half of the principal, and can take that half 
in the event of a divorce.* There is nothing in Buddhist 
law corresponding with the Hindu law according to the 
Mitakshara school, where, when one of the co-parceners 
drops out on death, he leaves absolutely nothing behind 
him, his interest in the joint estate merely swelling the 
interest of the co-parceners who outlive him. There seems 
to be no mention of survivorship in the Buddhist .D/tam - 
mathate* Inheritance is spoken of throughout. If sur¬ 
vivorship were the acknowledged principle, only the heirs 
of the survivor would have a claim on the survivor's death 
in his turn, but section 8£, X, Mamtgye, gives a share 
to the parents of the husband or wife who died first. It 
is only where there is no issue, that the husband or wife 
takes completely from the Other on death. When there arc 
children, their right of inheritance is recognized, as in 
sections 3, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 11 and IZ of the tenth Chapter of 
Mamigye. These provisions show that the deceased is 
considered to have left property behind, which is inconsis¬ 
tent with the theory of absorption of everything by 


1 See h. 8, p. 273 and s. (50, p. 
301 Dluimmalhat ; 

* Ck No 92 Civil 1895. 17. B. 
Agabeg’s 2 Burma Tv. K. 50. 
Chau-Toon p. 115. 

• Where husband and wife both 
assent to divorce and no fault is 
proved, each is entitled to lake 


back property brought at marriage, 
and to an equal division of the pro¬ 
perty that may hare been acquired 
conjointly ilnriny • marriage . See 
Mi Dive Xaw v. Manny Tu ) 
Civil Appeal Septein. 3, 1873, S. .r. 
I). 14. 
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survivorship. When there is no issue, the position no 
doubt resembles that of survivorship, but it is also con¬ 
sistent with that of succession, and on the considerations 
set out above, it may reasonably be held that husband and 
wife, under Buddhist law, always takes from each other 
by succession and not by survivorship. ,n 

A. Burmese husband cannot sell or alienate the joint 
property of himself and his wife without her consent or 
against her will. 2 The property jointly owned by a Bud¬ 
dhist husband and wife should ordinarily be deemed to be 
in the possession of the former. 8 While it is the common 
practice for a Buddhist husband alone to execute deeds of 
transfer of the joint property of himself and his wife ; 
a sale by the wife alone of such property, provided that 
she has her husband's consent to such sale, is valid as a 
sale by the husband. 4 The Burmese law recognizes the 
husband as lord, of his household. The wife cannot retain 
possession of joint property in opposition to her husband. 
So long as marriage subsists the Courts cannot decree an 
absolute dominion over it to either husband or wife; but 
the husband rather than the wife, is entitled to retain 
possession of it in trust for both.* 

On the death of the husband a second wife has a right 

o 

to share with a first wife in the property of the husband, 
although some of it had been acquired since the second 
marriage. Her share in the joint property of the first 
marriage will be one-fourth, as compared to three-fourths 
falling to the share of the first Wife. 9 


,J See also Ma Xaw Zm v. Ma 
That Pon., Second Appeal No. 7, 
April o, 1897. . F. J. h. B. p. U 
which followed this case. 

* Ma Thu v. Mu Bn Second Ap¬ 
peal No. 16 Feby. 26, 1891. S. J. 
p. 5:78. * 

3 Manny On Sin v. Ma O Xet. 
Oil*. No. 80, civil lim, fjf, 

4 Manny Tun My at v. Pant an 


Chatty, Second Appeal No. 69, 
June 30, 1893. P. J. L. B. p. 37. 

5 Mauny Ko v. Ma Me Civil 
Appeal, March 4, 1874, Nya Kan 
Za v. Mi Lt\ Civil Appeal No. 114, 
Novem. 22, 3 S82. S. J p. 326. 

u Mi Ka v. Manny That, Civil 
Appeal, Feby. 21, 1873 : S. J, p. 
(j I;. B. 
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A husband or a wife cannot inherit from each other 
rights of a feudal or official character, nor impartible 
immoveable property the succession to which is governed 
by special rules. 1 

A wife who is unfaithful, to her husband forfeits 
whatever rights she had to* *the property of her husband 
at his death, although there may have been no formal 
divorce. 3 

The question as to whether, under the Burmese law, 
a woman becoming a nun renounces her property and dies 
a civil death arose in Mi Mm Din v. Mi Hie? and it was 
held that a nun does not occupy a position analogous to 
that of a monk. The Methila nuns especially undergo no 
ceremony of ordination as nuns, but are simply lay 
devotees corresponding to religious laymen. Consequently 
there is nothing in the Buddhist law to support the 
proposition that a woman loses her rights to the property 
held by her, by reason of her having joined the order of 
Methila nuns. 

The Buddhist law is opposed to the ascent of inheri¬ 
tance,' 1 but when it cannot go by descent the inheritance 
is allowed to ascend, first to *the father and mother, and, 
failing them, to the first collateral line, and, in the absence 
of heirs in that degree, to the grand-father and grand¬ 
mother, and, after them, to the next line of collaterals. 5 
In Mauug Shoe Do v» Maung Pyci, the learned J udge said ; 
“There is no definite rule preferring uncles and aunts to 
grand-parents. The texts are not unanimous. But there 
is abundant weight of authority for the preference of 
parents to brothers and sisters, there is good authority 

Ml Lun v. Mitutuj Sl/toc 6 Chit JCytvo v. Muting Pyc 
Daltuj, Cir. No. 64,, Civil 1893. Cir- No. 75 of 1805. This case 

vvas followed in J la Su Bunn v. 

* Maung Toll v. Ma kin Cir. Ma Thu Civil Appeal No. 122, 
No. 24 Civil, 1893. U. B. July 20, 1898 U. B. ; and in Manny 

8 U. B. R. (1905). Shme Bo, v. Mating Pt/a, Second 

See Mann Kyay s X. ss. 1, Appeal No. 327, Feby 27 1899 
1M9. L 
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for the preferance of grand-parents to uncles and aunts, 
which would be in accordance with the same principle. 
1 here is a definite rule in Maun Kycty X, 19, by which 
grand-parents exclude uncles and aunts, and there is no 
text which explicitly states the contrary rule.” 1 

The rule of division of property as between the sur¬ 
viving husband or wife and their children is that the former 
takes the dwelling-house and three-fourths of the estate, 
and the eldest son the remaining one-fourth. According to 
Mr. Spark's Code (section 68) this one-fourth share “ the 
children divide equally among themselves/' 4 The matter 
was fully threshed out in Mi Sanity v. Mi Kun ,® by 
Jardine J.. At the hearing of the appeal the learned Judge 
appointed two Burmese assessors of great experience arid 
one of them made a study of the Dfiammat/iats. These two 
assessors were of opinion that they never heard of the younger 
children sharing in the one quarter share given to the 
eldest son, or of his share being chargeable with the 
maintenance of the younger children. They said that 
where the Dhamnuithat awarded an oldest son a quarter 
share he took it absolutely and was not entitled afterwards 
to share with the other brothers and sisters in the other 
three quarters on the death of the surviving parent. 

There is no doubt that the position of the eldest son, 
the auralha thagyx as lie is called, is superior to that of the 
others. Among the Hindus, either in the Punjab or in 
Bengal, by custom, the eldest son is accorded an extra 


1 Second Appeal No 327 Feby.27, 
1899 : P.JiL.B. 524. Chan-Toon p. 
479. See also Ml San III a Ala v, 
Kya Tun, Second Appeal No. 90 
Nnycm. 12, 1894, 1\ J. L. B. 

p. 110. 

1 There are authorities in sup¬ 
port of the division of one-fourth 
among the eldest sou and] his 
brothers. I) k annua 1 liana r s, 2 

(Pereiro’s Collection of portions of 


Dhammathits p. 151) ; 7 Vagaru 
h. 2 (do. p. 142) ; Aloha Ywchcduni. 
ss. 1, 2 (do. p. 145) ; Manmara 
8k team yin, (do. p. Il3}« The 
(laughters appear to have a claim 
upon the mother's share for main¬ 
tenance. (Bee Manny JHahty v. 
Manny Tka Ka, Do, March 12, 
1894. P. J. L, B, p. (55.) 

* Civil Appeal JSTo. 541, Nov, 11, 
1882. 8. J. p, 115. 
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share of the paternal property. In section 81, Book X., of 
the Mann Kyay it is said that the auratka only has a perfect 
right to property of his parents. Other children cannot 
demand property from the surviving parent on the ground 
that the deceased parent had promised it. Under section 50, 
the anrallia has the first choice. During the life of 
parents, the children have some rights of user, at least 
while they live with the parents, but without the parents' 
consent they cannot waste or give away the property. 

The Manu Kyay 1 * 3 awards, on the death of the father, one 
quarter to the eldest son and three quarters to the mother 
with the younger daughters ; and, on the death of the 
mother, one quarter to the daughter and three quarters to 
the father. In section 13, the rule is laid down for partition 
when both parents are dead, leaving only daughters; and 
in section 14, when only sons are left and when both sons 
and daughters are left. But there is no rule either in the 
Manu Kyay or any other Dhamnathat, allowing any hut 
an eldest son or eldest daughter to claim a share until both 
parents are dead. 

It was accordingly found in the above case that younger 
daughters are not entitled to sne the mother for a share 
of the property on the death of the father, but must wait 
until the mother is dead also before they can claim their 
shares.® In Ma On v. Ko Shm 0* it was held that on the 
death of one of the parents the eldest son or daughter 
may claim his or her share, and the remainder of the 
property vests in the surviving parent for himself or herself 
and the remaining children. 

On the death of Buddhist parents who have, during their 
life-time, divided the bulk of their property, hut have reserved 


1 Secs. 3 find 5, Book X 

a This case was followed in 
Mating Po Lat v. Mi Po Le. 
Civil Appeal No. 71, Novcm. 
26, ,1883: S, J. 2X2. 

3 Civil Ref, No. 1* April 7, 


1880. S. J. p. 378. See also Maung 
Po Saung v. Ma Ng ivr Sn, Cir* 
No. 63 Civil, 1803 ; and Mamig 
limit v. Ma Min Dok, Cir. No. 39.: 
Civil 1895, U. B. 
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a share for their own support, that share should be divided 
among the children according to the ordinary rules of suc¬ 
cession. 1 

Where there is a son competent to assume the parental 
duty, an eldest daughter by a second wife cannot claim 
a share in her deceased father's estate during the life-time 
of her mother. 2 3 * 

The Mann Kyay , Boole X, section 18, says :—“ If, aftev 
the heirs have received their share and established themselves 
separately, one shall die without leaving direct heirs, let 
the property nol ascend to the elder brothers or sisters; let 
the younger brothers or sisters only of the deceased share 
it.’-’ The principle of this section is that property in the 
possession of a brother shall not ascend to his elder brothers 
or sisters, but shall go to the younger brothers and sisters. 
A property according to the principle of Buddhist law shall 
not ascend except where there are no other relations.* 

Where a father on the death of his wife marries again 
and dies leaving no issue by the second wife, the child or 
children of the first marriage take one-eighth of the joint 
property during the second marriage and the widow 
seven-eighths.* 

A special Court, after a full consideration of various 
authorities, came to the conclusion that a Burmese Buddhist 
widow has not an absolute interest in the whole of the 
family property on the death of the husband, but that she 
has an absolute right in respect of her own share and a life- 
interest in the remainder, and that she has not the right of 
absolute disposal of the remainder, but only a power of 
sale in case of necessity. 5 In Nga Shoe Yo v. Mi San 


' Ko-Ti v. Met Diet, Appeal No. 
113, 1883. S. ,1. p. 170, L.B. 

» Ma Me Mu My it , Second 
Appeal No. 123, Oct. 20, 1893 P, J, 
L. B. p. 48. 

3 SceiUi A P>'U7.an y. Mi (Jhu- 

mrn. Oct. 23,1874. S.'J. p. 37, 


L.B. 

* Mi So v. Mi If mat Tka , Civ. 
Eef. No. 4, 1883. S. J. p. 177. Nga 
Po Tkit v. Mi Timing, Civil Appeal, 
Oct, 24, 1873. 8.J. p. 18. L.B. 

* Ma On v. Ko Shwe 0 , Civil 
Ref. No, 1, April 7,188(5. S.J. p, 378. 
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See also Mi Sanny v, Mi Jinn 
Civil Appeal No. 54, Nov. 11, 
1882. S. J. p.115 L. B. Chan- 
Toon p, 202 for opinions of the two 
assessors appointed by Jardine J. 

1 Civil Appeal No. 100, Sep. 30, 
1881. S, J. p. 108, L. B. 

* Civil Second Appeal No. 210, 
March 12, 1894. P. J. L, B. p. 65. 

1 Mdnuyye X, ss. 3, 5,7 ; Ait a- 
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thankepa 155. Mauny Sa So v. 
Mi Han , Cir. No. 68, 193, U. B. 

' Manny llmu v. AA/ Min Dolt, 
Cir. No. 39, 1895, U. B. 

5 Vide Manny yd. Chap. X, S. 20. 
Mauny Pan v. Civil 

Appeal No. 109, Nov. 3, 1897. 

u Nga Min Gyaw v, Afc />/, 
Civil Appeal, May 28, 1873, S. J, 
p. 8. 
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Byu,' it was held that children have rights in their deceased 
father s property as well as the widow. She may use it for 
necessary subsistence but ought not, except for their benefit, 
to dispose of it otherwise. In case of sale by her the burden 
of proving necessity for the sale would rest on the purchaser. 
In Mating Hlaing v. Mating Tha Ka Do? it was ruled 
that a widow has absolute power of disposal over one-half 
of the joint property of herself and her deceased husband. 
On the death of a father leaving a widow witli an anratha 
son and no other children, the widow has an absolute right 
of disposal over her share of three-fourths of the estate.* 
While a widowed mother is alive the children are not 
entitled to claim partition of inheritance. When the mother 
attempts to alienate the estate improperly they may possibly 
be entitled to sue to restrain her from parting with it. 4 

As to the division of property on divorce, see Divorce. 

An adopted child ordinarily forfeits all claim to a share 
of inheritance to the estate of his natural parents. 5 By 
marrying and living separately from his adoptive parents 
he does not, by the mere fact of marriage, forfeit his 
rights of inheritance in his adoptive family. But the 
burden of proving that he has performed the duties 
necessary to be performed by an adopted child will be 
thrown upon him, and in the absence of such proof the 
Courts will disallow his claim to inherit. Mere occasional 
assistance on the part of the adopted child is not sufficient 
to preserve his rights of inheritance. 8 The second wife is 
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entitled to share with an adopted child in the estate of 
the deceased husband, although all the property was 
acquired prior to her marriage. 1 Where after separation 
from his adopted brothers and his sisters, an adopted son 
lives with his adoptive mother, such mother succeeds to 
his property on his death to the exclusion of his adopted 
brothers and sisters.* * Adoptive parents stand in the same 
position as natural parents and have the same rights so long 
as the relationship constituted by adoption subsists; parents 
are also entitled to inherit in the absence of direct descen¬ 
dants.* 

In Ma Cyan v. Mating KywiiA it was held that 
though the texts in the DJiammafhats are conflicting, the 
preponderance' is in favour of that in Mctiwgye X, 26, and 
of the equitable interpretation that the adoptive child 
lakes its place in the family just as a naturally bom child 
would do, and that its rights of inheritance depend upon 
such position in the same way as if it were a natural child. 
The Manugye grants the adopted child the same share 
as the natural child would have in the same position, and 
it is the practice of the Courts to follow the Mamigye 
lYhammaihat where possible. It lias, in fact, been the practice 
of the Courts, both in Upper and in Lower Burma, to 
treat the kiltima adopted child generally as tilling the same 
position as the natural born child. 

The Aftatkankepa in sections 172 to 179 discusses the 
respective claims of the Apatitha, Kittima, and Aural Jut sons. 
The apatitha son seems to he the same as the adopted son 
spoken of in section 25, Yol. X of the Mamtgyc, Sections 
26 and 27 deal with the kitiimi son. The name kiltima 
is not employed in section 25. f 


' Ma Owi, y, Ma Cun, Civil Ap- Hiding, May 18, 1898. U, B. 
peal, Septan. 18, 1874 : S. J p 23, 4 Cir. No. 77 Civil, 1895. U. B. 

• Mi Smi Ilia Me v. Kya Tun, 3 See Manny Aim/ v. Ma Ain, 

Nov. 12, 1894 : I\ J.L. B. p. 116. Cir. No. 35. Civil, 1893, U.B Chan* 

* Ma Doft v. Manny J\ T gwe Toon p. 162, 
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1 Ma Sh ice Oc v. Yt/a Lan, 
Octo. 29, 1884 : S. J. p. 290. 

* Mi Thailt v. Mi Tu, Sep, 0, 
1883: S. J. p 4 1$. 


8 B. S. J. 18. 

1 Sec Mauvfj Ba Kyu v. /an 
Byii) Novem. 23, 1896 P* J. L, B* 
p. 299. Chan-Toon pp. 235-280. 
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The childem of a divorced wife are uot entitled to any 
share in the property of their deceased father acquired after 
his marriage with a second or third wife, unless they have 
continued after their mother’s divorce to live and to plan 
and work with their father. 1 Where a husband and wife 
were divorced by mutual consent and the young daughter 
remained till her father’s death in the house of her mother 
and her mother's second husband, and did not renew filial 
relationship with her own father, and where there was no 
special contract to a contrary effect at the time of the 
divorce, the daughter is not entitled to a share of the 
joint property acquired by the father and the second 
wife.* 

The mere fact of a divorce having taken place between 
the parents, by mutual consent, with equal division of 
the parent’s joint property, accompanied by the fact that 
the son by the first marriage has, during his minority, 
lived with his divorced mother, does not divest the son of 
his ordinary legal right of inheritance under Buddhist 
law expressed in the ordinary rule that, “on the death of 
the father who has married two wives in succession, the 
child of the first marriage is entitled to one-eighth share 
in property acquired during the continuance of the second 
marriage,” as propounded by Sandfovd J. C., in Nga 
Vo Thit v. Mi Thing.* The relationship of husband and 
wife ends when the parents become divorced, but the 
relationship of father and son does not end because of that 
divorce. There is no general and equitable principle to 
show why a divorce of the parents should deprive the son 
of his right of inheritance under the ordinary rule of 
inheritance, as between a father who lias married again and 
the son by the first marriage. 4 In Ma Pou v. Mating Po 
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Chan, 1 it was ruled that daughters of a divorced wife, who 
live with their mother and do not maintain filial relations 
with their father, but live entirely separate from him, are not 
entitled to a share in his estate when there has been a 
division of property at time of divorce.® 

It is very probable that, among the Barman. Buddhists, 
an exception is made in the case of an illegitimate child 
when there is no legitimate descendant, in order to prevent 
the inheritance from ascending or the succession from failing 
altogether. Regular heirs always exclude illegitimate 
ones. The illegitimate child cannot inherit except when there 
are no legitimate children of the deceased father. 8 “ As 
regards the prohibition of certain children from inheriting, 
if there be no good children let the bad inherit, even if 
the child have been begotten by chance intercourse of its 
parents; if there be no good (legitimate) children, let the 
bad (illegitimate) one according to the law laid down above 
receive the property and bear the debts/'’ 4 In Ma Le v. Ma 
Panic Pin,* it was held that when the deceased left legiti¬ 
mate children, his daughter by a damsel, not recognized 
as a concubine, could not share in the property. In this 
ease Jardine J., has elaborately dealt with the various 
kind of wives and their children with respect to their 
rights to inheritance. In Manug Pyn v. Ma Chit * the 

question was the status of a child born of parents whose 

union was imperfect in its inception but subsequently regular 
by marriage, and publicly living together. Here the 

marriage was at first not made with the consent of the 
parents of the bridegroom. The man eloped with the 

woman and disappeared for some time. Subsequently the 


1 Civil Appeal. No. 106, Oct. 10, 
1898, U. IS. 

1 See also Ma Sein Xgo v. Ma 
Kytcc, Cir.JSo. 11. 1894, 0. B. 

* X(jti Ka Yin v. Ma Gyi, Sep. 
a, 1873. S, J. p. 15, L. B. Met Le v. 
Ma Pavik appeal No. 91, Dec. 


12, 1883. Manny Pyu v, Ma Chit 
Oir. No, 75, Civil, 1898 1J.B. 

4 Mann Kycnj p. 807 \ Manny ye 
Chap. X. a Edit, pp 314, 315, 319. 

3 Appeal No, 91 Decmber 12, 
1883. 

6 Cir. No. 75, 1898, U.B. 


man returned and lived near his parents with the woman 
as man and wife. It was held that imperfection of birth 
is not cured by subsequent regular union of parents, and 
that illegitimate grand-children are excluded from inherit¬ 
ance of grand-parents when the latter have left legitimate 
children surviving them. 

The passage in Mam Kgay, Book X, paragraph 03, lays 
down that “ if any person being sick shall be assisted by 
another who is not related to him and dying in the hands of 
the person he shall bury him ; let him take all the pro¬ 
perty in the possession of the deceased; his parents, 
children or relatives shall have no share.’’ This rule, in 
the opinion of Sandfprd J., “might he productive of the 
highest inconvenience and injustice.’’ And there cannot 
be any doubt about it. For instance, where a man 
dies in a foreign country or in a distant place having 
none of his children or relatives with him, and the villager 
treats him and performs his funeral ceremonies, it would 
be absurd for the villager to claim the right of inheritance 
to the deceased's property. Or for instance, if a man dies in 
a village, and his children and relatives are too poor to 
pay the funeral expenses and somebody else pays them, 
t he latter cannot claim the whole property of the deceased ; 
all that he is entitled to are the expenses of funeral 
ceremonies &e., actually incurred by him. It was accordingly 
held that, only when actual neglect or desertion is shown 
on the part of those who would otherwise be entitled to 
inherit, is the person who assists in sickness and buries 
in death entitled to exclude the heirs from the inheritance.' 
A hired attendant who attends members of a family 
during their sickness and buries them with means derived 
from the family estate does not thereby acquire a right to 
inheritance in that estate.® 

1 Ytja 8a ft Ymt v. JSga M gat 
Thin, Civil Appeal* Feby. 27,1875, 

S« J. p. 16 . L, B. 

a Maun/j Shwc Yo v. M auutj 


('k\t TtV(\ Appeal No. 67, Got. 20, 
181)8* followed Yya San Yun v. 
Yf/e Myat Tkia. 8. J. p, 16. 
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Will. 

The Buddhist in practice has no testamentary power 
which can prevail against the established rules of inhe¬ 
ritance. 1 The question whether the Will as known to 
the English law has any place in the Buddhist law was 
discussed in the course of an argument in a certain case 
before Sandford J., and the conclusion to which, the 
discussion led was that "the idea of a Will to take 
effect after death upon property not actually passing into 
the possession of the legatee was foreign to Buddhist 
law, and that no "W ill can cause the devolution of property 
contrary to the law of inheritance. * * 5 ’ The learned Judge, 
however, observed that this point was not actually raised in 
the reference by the Deputy Commissioner to the Court, 
nor was it raised by the applicant in his petition for a 
lelerence to tnat Court. “1 think it better, therefore, not to 
pronounce any definite decision upon it” said the learned 
Judge, "although I am inclined to think that the conclusion 
above stated is sound.'" 1 

The Court of the Chief Commissioner, in considering 
the question of the validity of Wills made by Burmese 
Buddhists in several proceedings, observed; “No Will 
by a Burmese Buddhist having - heirs, which disposes of 
property moveable or immoveable, contrary to the Burmese 
Buddhist law of inheritance, should be admitted as valid. 
There may possibly he some family customs in some 
remote part of the province which the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner is unacquainted with, where this rule would not 
apply. In that case, of course, there would be an excep¬ 
tion j and it appears probable that in some oases, as for 
cruelty, or for a blow, a father or mother may legally 
disinherit an heir ; but as a general rule, and without some 
special act of the Legislature, the Courts are bound to 


1 Mu Oyan v. M/miiff Kijteiu, Thin. Feliy. 27, 1875, 8 J ,, 4fi 

Cir. No. 77, 1.895 IT. B. L. B. 

5 y<ju Sait } r ttn v. Ntjn Mytit 
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decide questions of inheritance between Burmese Buddhists 
solely by the law of Burmese Buddhists, or by well- 
ascertained custom.' 1 

In Ma Bwiit v. Ma Yin, 2 a special Court composed 
of two Judges, has ruled that a Buddhist cannot dispose 
of Ids property by Will. In the course of his judgment 
one of the learned Judges, after referring to several 
authorities regarding the origin of testamentary power of 
a person, observed as follows :— 

“In considering therefore the question of whether a 
Buddhist can dispose of his property by Will, I start 
with this principle, that the power making a testamentary 
alienation of property is not a natural right possessed 
by owners of property, but is a creation of the Legislature, 
and that if the law does not confer that right on 
owners of property, they cannot exercise it. Especially when 
the law declares who shall be a man’s heirs and in what 
order they are to inherit, the power of alienation during 
life-time cannot enable the owner of property to defeat 
the legal claims of his heir by testamentary disposition. 
While the heir has an indisputable legal title, the claim¬ 
ant under the Will has nothing to rely on but an in- 
’ ehoate gift, or rather, a promise to give on the happening 
of a certain event, which event has not only rendered 
the giving impossible by the death of the intended donor, 
but has also transferred to the heir the property proposed 
to he given. Now the Buddhist law, while it provides for 
the succession to property and gives rules for inheritance, 
says nothing about testamentary alienation. We are 
therefore nearly in the same position as the Indian Courts 
were when the question of the validity of a Hindu Will 
first had to be decided. The Buddhist law on the death 


1 Order of the Chief Commis- Appeal No. 1887, decided Febv . 
sioner of British Burma (Civil 12, 1889 :8. J* p. 429. 

Side). February I f I860. Cited * Civil Appeal No. 5,1878, de¬ 
in a footnote of the Judgment in tided January 10, 1880; S, J, n, 
filanng Mr, v. Sit Kin AV/«, Civil 05 B. B, 
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of a person distributes his estate among certain persons in 
certain fixed shares, and, tike the Hindu law, it nowhere 
gives the owner of property the power to disappoint 
the heirs by disposing of his property by Will. I there¬ 
fore hold that, unless it can be shown that the power 
of testamentary alienation had been enjoyed and recog¬ 
nized for so long as to become an established usage, and 
a part of Buddhist law, the Will of a Buddhist cannot be 
maintained. 

“Now as to the question of usage we have had further 
enquiry made and the result is that, though there can 
be no doubt that Buddhists have for some years been 
disposing of their property by Will, yet there is no evi¬ 
dence of such long established usage as would justify 
the conclusion that the power of testamentary alienation 
has become a recognized part of Buddhist law. 

“The earliest Will of which probate was granted is of 
the year 1864, and the only case 1 which has been discovered 
in which the question was authoritatively decided by a 
superior Court was one decided a few years ago before 
the Judicial Commissioner, in which he held that a 
Buddhist could not dispose of his property by Will; and 
in so doing concurred in the opinion expressed by the 
Judge of the Court of first instance and the Buddhist 
assessors who sat with him. 

“There was also another case' 1 in 1875 in which the 
Judicial Commissioner expressed an opinion that no Buddhist 
Will can cause the devolution of property contrary to the 
law of inheritance. The question, therefore, of the validity 
of a Buddhist Will lias only recently come before the 
Courts and there is no evidence of long established usage. 
It follows, therefore, that the right to make a testamentary 
disposition of property has not become by usage a part 


« Ma 'lid. V. Mil Niiy Civil,, Ap- 4 Nga San I %n v. Ngii Myat 
peal No* 28, June 20, 1875 B. J. Thin . S. J. p. 46 Civil Appeal, 
h f B. p. 70, Feby. 27, 1875, 







of Buddhist law and as .Buddhist law docs not confer that 
right, I am of opinion that a Bnrmaii Buddhist cannot 
exercise it. 

“ The argument that the Buddhist law does not prohi¬ 
bit testamentary alienation, and that, therefore, property 
can be so disposed of, I have, l think, sufficiently answered 
already in the words of Mr. Justice Marl;by, and in the 
views which I take of the basis of the testamentary right, 
and which I think is supported by the best authority, a 
mere non-prohibition is of no avail. There is no natural 
right of testamentary alienation, and therefore unless that 
right he conferred by the Legislature, the heir cannot be 
deprived of the succession by the testamentary disposition 
of his ancestor." 

This case was followed in Mating Mr v. Sit Kin Nga. 1 
It would seem that after the passing of the decision in 
Ma Bmn v. Ma Yin , the Local Government instituted 
inquiries in the lower Province in 1881 as to exercise of 
testamentary power by Biu-man Buddhists. Meres J., 
who, in the Mating Me case, re-examined the question 
of the validity of a Buddhist Will, brought into the 
record all the opinions and evidence collected by the 
Local Government at the inquiry. The learned Judge 
himself also collected information and opinions of Burmese 
gentlemen and others on this question of Buddhist Will, 
and a large number of European Burmese gentlemen, 
official and non-official, in the Upper and Lower Provinces., 
sent full notes. All these notes also were brought 
into the record. The learned Judge said “the inquiry, 
1 think, brings out clearly that the notion of a Will 
is not. to be traced in the Burmese Buddhist Scrip¬ 
tures.On the full review of the whole question, 

I concur in the opinion laid down in Ma Bmn v. 

1 Civil Appeal No. 7G of 1887* p. 129 
Decided February 12. 1889, 8. ,j. 
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that the testamentary power is not in a Bur¬ 
mese Buddhist.’’ Hegarding the argument, vis., that 
the Buddhist law does not prohibit the making of 
Wills, his Honour said : “I think that argument is suffi¬ 
ciently disposed of in the judgment in Ma Bwin v. Ma 
Tin”' 

Among Burman Buddhists the father, fore-seeing that 
the heirs may quarrel about the division ot the pro¬ 
perty on his death, not infrequently arranges a special 
contract before his death among his heirs whereby 
they hind themselves to accept a certain method of 
partition, but such an arrangement will not usually 
give them a cause of action against him during his 
life . 1 

In Ma Tin v. JDoop Raj Jiarnci? one of the points for 
determination was what was the law of inheritance to 
which deceased’s estate was subject. The deceased in 
this ease came from Chittagong and was described as a 
Mug or llajbansi and a Buddhist, though he was also 
spoken of as a Hindu, perhaps because in dress and some 
habits he resembled a Hindu. The Court held that, primp 
facie , as a Buddhist, deceased would come under the 
Buddhist law of the country at large, and the onus of 
proving any special custom or usage varying the ordinary 
Buddhist’ rules of inheritance would bo on the person 
asserting the variance. Whether there was any founda¬ 
tion for alleging a difference of rules except on account of 
deceased’s coming from India and his weaving Hindu 
dress and following possibly some Hindu habits, there 
was no distinct evidence to show. But as a Buddhist the 
presumption no doubt was that there would be no legal 
impediment, as in the ease of a Hindu, to his taking a 
Buddhist woman to wife. 


• Mi Thit v. Mining To Aung , p. 197, L, B. 

Appeal No. 62, Oct, 21, 1883. S j. » Cir No. 1 JO Civil, 1891, U. B. 
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The Zerbadu or Burmese Mussulmans reside in Upper 
Burma. They as often as not speak Burmese alone; 
they speak Hindustani also indifferently. Both men and 
Women, as a rule, go by both Burmese and Indian names. 
Prior to the British annexation; their affairs, so far as 
they came before the Court, used to be governed by 
the Buddhist Dlmmmalhats , as they had no option; under 
the Burmese Government the DJtammai/ials were appli¬ 
cable to everybody. But since the annexation, in matters 
of inheritance, the Mahornedan, and not the Buddhist, law 
is applicable to them/ 

Among (lie Chins the mode of dividing a joint family 
property is this : the Chin elders divide the property, 
and the interested parties touch the pipe or tube for 
sucking kctunr/ from the kaung pot in token of their 
acquiescence. In a case where such division took place 
and where afterwards one of the parties claimed the whole 
of the property in repudiation of a previous performance 
of this kind, the Court held that the plaintiff had accepted 
the division of property and could not afterwards challenge 
or go back upon what had been done. 2 According to Chin 
custom, if a widow desires to return to her parents and 
to separate from the family of her husband, she can 
claim none of her husband's property: she must leave with 
what she has on her body. 8 

Buddhist law as administered in Burma is not usually 
applicable to Chinese residents. Confueians, and Taoists 
are not Buddhists, and are therefore not exempted by 
section 831 from the provisions of the Indian Succession 
Act, 1865. 4 

Kan win is a property set apart at the time of marriage 
by the bridegroom or his parents for the joint purposes 

1 Ahmed v. Mu Pwa, Cir. 8 IbUI, 

No. 55, Civil, 1895. U. B. 4 Hour/ Aftv. Mir* Thin, Appeal 

* Nanny IImm v. Mu Pyn , Aj>- No. 4, August 1881. S. J. p. 13” 
peal No. 138. Decern. 23, 18%. L. B. 
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of the married pair. Where property is not set apart as 
kanioin, but is simply entrusted by the parents to the 
bridegroom to manage, he and the parents shall shave it 
equally. If he dies without children his widow will take 
half and his parents half. * 1 

Gift. 

Though a Buddhist cannot dispose of Ids property 
by a Will he has a right to transfer property inter vivon 
by way of gifts. A gift, to be complete, must be accom ¬ 
panied by delivery and be followed by possession. The 
delivery into possession is an indispensable condition of the 
validity of a gift. 55 In Mating Ni v. iVga Po Mnt it is 
further laid down that even though there be a written 
deed of gift, or though the name of the donee at the 
instance of the grantor be entered in the revenue register 

but there be no delivery into possession, the gift will not 

be complete, 8 

In the Matin K'/ay Dhammal/iaP it is clearly laid down 
that the absence of delivery into possession shall not 
invalidate a gift given on the occasion of the child enter¬ 
ing* the priesthood : the gift, though it remains in the 
possession of the donors, is lo become the separate property 
of the donee, and the other children of the donors are to 
have no share. In Nga Pan LL v. Mi Kyn* the subject- 
matter of dispute was certain moveable property given to 
the deceased husband of the plaintiff by his parents on his 
entering the priesthood. The Court held that the gift was 
a valid one, although unaccompanied by delivery and not 
followed by possession. The Dhamnatlmt allows parents 


1 Ma Ilia Aung v„ Ma E. Ap¬ 
peal .No. 54, Dec. 3, 1883 >S J p. 
219. 

* Ala. Thi v. Ma Aw. Appeal No 
28, June, 2(1, 1875, S. J. L B. p 70; 
Manny Ni v. Xga Po Alin 8, J. 
L. B. p. 14 ; Ufiru v. Sun Tun. 


lime. Civil Appeal 120 of 1898, 
Feby J. 1899; Manny Since 'finer 
v. Ala Suing, Appeal No. 199 °f 
1897, Jaiiy. 28, 1898 IT. B. 

8, J. L. B. 44. 

1 Ibid p p. 317, 318. 

* July 17, 1847, s, J. L B p. 30. 
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to have the use of property, and only gives absolute owner¬ 
ship in the gift to the donee on the death of the parents. 

The Court accordingly refused to give a decree of imme¬ 
diate exclusive possession of the gift to the wife, or to a 
representative of the donee as against his parents, the 
donors, until their death. 1 

Where a gift has been accepted under a condition Conditional 
expressed or implied that the donee would support the donor L ' r,ll ‘ 
in ease of need, the right in the gift will terminate if the 
donee neglects to fulfil the condition.® But a gift from a 
parent to a child does not raise by necessity the inference 
that the child is bound, by a condition of the gift, to 
support the parent in ease of need. For so to rule would 
be to shake the security of property, by invalidating every 
gift from a parent to a child, unless it were made with an 
express condition that it was absolute." 

The Maim Kg ay has expressly dealt with gifts from invocation 
affection. 4 These gifts arc divided into two classes :—. gift. 

(1) Gifts made from affection when the donor has 

become poor. 

(2) Gifts from parents to their children. 

In the first case the gift is revocable at the pleasure of 
the donor, so long as the gift is in possession of the 
donee, unless the donee has become equally poor with the 
donor. In the second case, the rule is that where parents 
from affection have made presents to their children, if 
they wish to take back their gift during the life-time of 
the children, they have the right to do so. 

In Mm Do Amu/*? ease mentioned above, the Court, 
although under Buddhist law a donor who has become 
poor may revoke his gift, declined to apply the law where 

1 See Matin ff XI v. Yt/n P<> 3 d/m Do A uiuf v. Stuvr f . 

Ml tty S.,'4 fb H j>. 44. ’another Mare.li *23, 1874: S. .1. 17 Pc 

case on the point. f>. 22. 

* See Mann Kydy pp. 228, 2l>7 * See Ibid p 22S. 

and 298. 5 8. J l B p 22. 
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a gift of immoveable property bad* been perfected by ten 
years' possession, and where the donee's name had been 
registered as owner. 

In 31 a T/ti v. Ma Mu 1 a claim to certain property was 
based on a document which was alternately argued as a 
Will arid as a deed of gift. It appears that a very old 
woman, shortly before her death, purporting to convey 
everything she possessed to one member of the family with 
whom she had been living to the exclusion of all the others, 
executed a deed in favour of that person. But this trans¬ 
fer was apparently not followed by possession. For the 
Court rejected the claim holding that under Burmese law 
delivery into possession is an indispensable condition of the 
validity of a gift, even though there be a written deed of 
gift or (still stronger) though the name of the donee at 
the instance of the grantor be inscribed in the government 
register, as held in the ease of Manny Mi v. Nga Po Min? 
The Court further suspected that the alleged gift was 
made under undue influence. 

A Burmese woman was the mortgagee in possession of 
certain land and a garden. She was on bad terms with her 
husband, and anxious to dispose of her property to others 
as effectually as possible during her life-time. So a few 
days before her death, she sent for the martgagor's 
representative and in her presence made over the mortgage- 
deed to M.O. as trustee for her minor grand-children and 
told her if she wished to redeem she must pay them. M.O. 
accepted the trust. On the day of her death she executed 
a deed of gift in favour of her minor grand-children, but 
it was not registered during her life-time. It was con¬ 
tended that there was a complete gift verbally on the 
occasion when the mortgage-deed was handed over to M.O. 
the trustee, and that the document was merely executed for 
greater caution. It seemed that not until her death, did 


' Appeal No. 23. June 2S, 1875. 9 Civil Appeal, S. J L. B. p. 11 

8. J. h B p. 70. 
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either the trustee or the grand-children assume possession 
of the property, The Judicial Commissioner finding 
the authorities * 1 conflicting referred the matter to a Special 
Court. On the basis of Du (field v. I licks f where the 
House of Lords held that the delivery of the mortgage 
deeds of real estate constituted a valid donatio mortis causa, 
the Special Court decided as follows :— a The Statute of 
Frauds is not applicable here, and a trust of lands may be 
declared by parol. There was in this case a declaration of 
trust accepted by the trustee and accompanied by the 
handing over of the title-deeds. That is a valid donatio 
mortis causa , which must be accompanied by a delivery.’ 18 

In Ma Pwe v. Manny Myiit Thaf the point for decision 
was whether a man by becoming a Buddhist monk ceases 
ipso facto to own property of which he was possessed before 
he abandoned his lay-condition. Or, in other words, does 
a Buddhist layman upon conversion into a religious person 
die a civil death in respect of the ownership of the property 
he possessed as a layman ? 

There appears to be no text expressly declaring what 
becomes of a man's property when he embraces a religious 
life, but the sacred books indicate what happens by clear 
enough implication. In this case the husband of the 
plaintiff left her and his child and gave up Ids condition 
of a Buddhist layman in order to live the religions life of a 
Buddhist monk. Subsequently he made a gift of certain 
lands which he possessed before entering the monastery to 
the defendant, whom the plaintiff sued for the recovery of 
the lands on the ground of the invalidity of the gift. It 
was held that the plaintiff's husband retained no interest in 
the property in the suit after becoming a Buddhist monk. 


1 The rule relating to death-bed 
gifts is mentioned in Mannsara 
Shweniyhi Bhanmathat Chap. T, 
s. 68 ; Manu Wunnana > s. 3 M ; 
Menu Kyay p. 317. 

8 1 Dow and Clark. 1. (1827). 

• Manny Ky aw v, Manny S/nce 


Yo r Civil iltef. No. 6 of 1892, 
Jany. 9, 1893. See Ward v. Tu rner, 
1 Wh. and T. L. C. 390 (7th Kdu): 
m 1 Dick. 170 (1752), 

1 Appeal No. 130 of 1897, Jany. 
3, 1898 U, Th 
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In section 3, Chapter X, of llanngyc it is said—“ In 
poggalilict gifts, the person to whom the offering is made 
has a right to keep it. In thingiha gifts, it becomes the 
property of the chief of the assembly of priests ( Garng 
twin akyi\ After a supporter of religion has made such 
gifts, he has no right to any further claim on them.” 
See U Te Za v. U P't/bmya, 1 as to the authority of Tkatlmia - 
haing and Thudama Council in matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline and control, and the Civil Courts power to 
interfere with it. 

Partition. 

In a suit tor partition of their mother's estate between 
two sisters who were her sole heirs and successors, the 
question for determination was what was each sister's 
right;share of inheritance. The defendant, who was about 
fifteen years older than the plaintiff, contended that she was 
entitled, as the elder, to a larger share. The District Court 
gave each a half share partly on a consideration of some 
texts of the Dhamualhat /' and partly on the evidence of cus¬ 
tom. The Appellate Court, after discussing the various con¬ 
flicting texts on the subject, remanded the case for additional 
evidence on certain specified issues. The Court below 
returned the additional evidence called for, with a finding 
in favour of the respondent plaintiff. There was no evi¬ 
dence that any of the DhamniathaU or any particular rule in 
the DhammthaU was observed in practice, and the Court 
below stated in its finding: — a On the whole I am of opinion 
that there is considerable evidence that, in this part of the 
country there is a custom of equal division and that, in the 
division of inheritance made by arbitrators with the con¬ 
sent of the parties, this custom is followed and not one or 
any of the rules in the DhcmmcdhalsP The Appellate Court 
thereupon observed that, although it could not be ascertained 

1 Cir No. 72, 1893 tJ, B. SI. 

* ]fa nugye, Chapj X, s.s, 89 and 
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in the present proceedings, by having witnesses examined all 
owr the province, whether there was a universal prevalence 
of the same custom of equality of partition, there was little 
reason to doubt that the general tendency was in that 
direction. When a younger brother or sister is brought 
up by an elder, or is, or has been, dependent on the latter, 
there may be ground for making a difference in their 
iospective shares. But in the present case the younger 
sister was grown up at the time of her mother’s death 
aud had already been married, and now is married again, 
so that she was in no way dependent upon the elder sister’s 
care or good offices. The learned Judge said: "So 
far as this ease goes at least, the only rule of Buddhist 
law shown to be operative in respect of the partition 
of inheritance between two sisters on the same 
footing, except as regards, age, is that of equality of 
partition. It was further observed that when the 
rules were conflicting and uncertain, when there was no 
proof as to what Mamma (fiat ought to be followed, or 
what rule ought to prevail, when it could not be shown 
that a particular direction was a living rule and not merely 
a. dead letter, and when the circumstances of the case were 
not such as were contemplated by the object of the rule, 
the Courts might safely accept a custom which there was 
a reasonable amount of evidence to establish if such 
custom was consonant with equitable principle. 1 In Ma 
Kyi Kyi v. Ma Them? the question for decision was 
whether Burmese daughters inherited the estate of their 
deceased parents in equal or unequal shares. It was 
held, on consideration of all the authorities on the subject, 
that children of the same parents, dividing an inherit¬ 
ance after their parents’ death, take each an equal share. 

The principle governing the respective shares of the 
elder and younger brother in a joint estate is laid down in 

1 Ma Bo v. Ma Swe Mi, Appeal 2 3 L. B, R, 8. 

No. 4^ Aug, 31/1897. 
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section 163 of the Attat/iankepa I)hammathat } according to 
which the shares are about two-thirds and one-third. 1 There 
is now a general tendency in favour of equality, and we 
have seen in the case of Ma Po* that the mother's estate 
was equally divided between two daughters. 

In Maxing Pan v. Ma IluyP the estate of a deceased father 
was divided among a son and two daughters equally. In 
this case the deceased left two sons and two daughters. Of 
these the eldest was a son, the second and third, daughters, 
and the fourth and youngest, a son. It was alleged that the 
eldest son was adopted into another family* The second 
child, the eldest daughter, sued all the other children 
and claimed one-third of her father’s estate. As it was 
proved that eldest son had been really adopted into another 
family, the estate was ordered to be divided among the 
remaining children in equal shares, as there was nothing 
against partition in equal shares. 

With regard to the respective shares of the husband 
and wife on divorce the following passages in the Mann 
Kyay are to the point :— u . If under the same circumstances 
(i. e. where both parties have been married before) the 
husband wishes to separate and the wife does not, or the 
wife wishes to separate and the husband does not, let 
each take back the property they brought at marriage ; 
but of the property acquired since, which is the common 
property of both, the person wishing to separate shall 
have no share, the party not wishing to separate shall 
have the whole, and the person who does shall pay 
the debts/' * * 4 And again :— u Let the wife, the party not 
wishing to separate, take the whole of the property 
acquired after they became man and wife, and let the 
husband pay the debts mutually contracted during tire 
same time.”* 


‘ Ma Organ v. Manny Kywin , 
Cir. No. 77, 1895, IT. B. 

* See Ma Po v # Ma Stoo Mi, Civil. 
Appeal No. 19, Aug. 31, 1897. 


* Appeal No. 109, No vein, 3, 

1897. 

4 Ibid p. 33G. 
a Ibid p. 338, 
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Where husband and wife both assent to divorce and no 
fault is proved each is entitled to take back property which 
he or she brought into the common stock on the occasion 
of the last marriage so far as it lias not been expended, and 
to an equal share in what remains of the property acquired 
conjointly daring the continuation of that marriage, 1 But 
where a divorce takes place against the wish and without 
any fault on the part of the wife, the husband may take 
his separate property. 2 A woman having a separate estab¬ 
lishment from her husband and taking no share in the 
management of liis business, and performing the duties 
of a wife no more than by receiving his visits, is not 
entitled to hold the property acquired by her husband, 
who carried on his business in the house of his first 
wife, as joint property. 8 

The publicly adopted child stands in the same position 
as the real child, and what his or her shave would be with 
reference to the second wife, is set out at length at para* 
graph 38, of Maun Kyay? From this it appears that the 
daughter is entitled to her mother’s personal belongings 
and also to one-fourth of the property as her own share 
while the father lives. On the death of the father she 
further inherits three-fourths of the remainder, while the 
step mother gets one-fourth of the three-fourths, i.e. 9 three- 
sixteenths. In Ma Gun v. Ala Gnu* it was held that the 
second wife is entitled to share with an adopted child in 
the estate of the deceased husband although all the pro¬ 
perty was acquired prior to his marriage. Her share will 
be three-sixteenths only. 

On the death of the husband a second wife has a 
right to share with a first wife in the property 
of the husband, although none of it had been acquired 
since the second marriage. Her share in the joint pro- 

1 Ml 7)tor Naw v. Manny 7V, 3 * Ibid, 

geptem. 8, 1873, S. J. p. 14. ' Ibid p. 281. 

- Mil my Xym v. Ma Stmny , 5 Septem, 18, 1871, S, J. p. 23. 

June 3, 1874, 8, J. p. 27, 
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perty of the first marriage will be one-fourth as compared 
to three-fourths falling to the share of the first wife. In 
the separate property of the husband, the second wife is 
entitled to a half share. 1 

Property inherited by a father from his ancestor during 
marriage is not hiapmi or joint property of the husband 
and wife. On his death, leaving a daughter by a pre¬ 
vious marriage and a widow, the daughter is entitled to 
one half and the widow to an equal share. In deciding 
such a case the Court must be guided by analogy in 
applying the rule prescribed by the Dkammalkat for the 
division between a daughter and her step-father of property 
inherited during coverture by the mother from her an¬ 
cestors.* 

If a father on the death of his wife marries again and 
dies leaving no issue by the second wife, the child or 
children of the first marriage take one-eighth of the joint 
property during the second marriage and the widow seven- 
eigths. e This matter came up as a reference before the 
Chief Court and Jardine J., said :— JJt The present ease has 
not been argued, and I have not been helped by the 
Courts below, so I must give a ruling with some doubt. 
It appears to me that the weight of authority is in favour 
of the proportions of one and seven, i,e^ the son or children 
of the former marriage get onjy one share out of eight. 
This is the rule of the Mam Kyat/ as expounded by 
Sandford JV> and of the authoritative Wmmm } and the 
very recent MahavicMcclani . I do not think it clear that 
I violate the spirit of these Codes if I bold that the 
one-eighth is the share of the child or all the children 
of the former marriage, and that the widow is to take 
the other seven-eighths in a ease like the present where 


1 M\. Ka v. Manny That, Feby. 8 Manny. Shier Xyoti y. Mu Mm 
2f, 1873, Bee also Maim Dr. Dm. July 10, 1882 8. J. p. 11 L. B. 
Richardson’s Translation, para. 7 8 Mi So V, Ml Jhnat Tha Ref. 

p. 268, para, 38, p. 281* No, I, June, 20 188% 8, J, p. 177, 
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she has no children. The Maun Kyay, Book X, section 10, 
gives the one share to the children collectively in Dr. 
Richardson’s translation, which I think gives the sense. 
The husband and wife are heirs to each other. For these 
reasons I answer the question, stated by the Deputy 
Commissioner in the following terms :—The children of 
the former marriage take collectively one share out of 
eight of the property acquired during the second marriage: 
the widow takes the remaining seven shares.” His Honour 
regretted that ‘'as usual, neither the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner nor the Deputy tvpmmissioner treats the 
subject as a matter of custom, bd. purely as a matter 
of construction of written and codified law. The Deputy 
Commissioner finds that the rule of division is differently 
stated in different Dhammat/ials and therefore he has 
referred the matter here.” 

Ancestrai. Property in Lower Burma. 

In Lower Burma an heir’s right to a share in ancestral 
property is not affected by any instructions or TV ill on the 
part of a co-heir. * 1 On the the death! of a wife, the 
husband is entitled to retain possession of his wife’s share 
in ancestral estate, which has been in their separate 
possession to the exclusion of the wife’s mother. 2 In a 
question whether or not a sister, living separately, is 
entitled to inherit from her brother, to the entire exclusion 
of his widow, ancestral land, which, although there had 
been no actual partition by measurement or express 
agreement between the brother avid sister, was redeemed 
by the brother during the marriage and worked by him, 
it AVas held that the widow was entitled to retain possession 
against the sister, 8 Mere possession for seven or eight 
years by a grandfather of land which it is not clear was 

1 Lit f/r, Ml timing Mir, Septeni. Sep tern 1874. S. J. p, 

3 ? 187;$. 3 Mi Pyu v. Ml Port Dob, Sep. 

1 Mi Tun Byu y. My a Vtm, 30, 1874. S. J. L. B # p. 35* 
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bis and which he abandons to his daughter does not make 
the land ancestral property. 1 * 3 In a claim to land on 
the ground of descent from a remote common ancestor, 
the plaintiff failed to show satisfactory possession or 
enjoyment of the land claimed within twelve years of the 
date oE the suit, and it was held that the suit was barred by 
limitation# 

Consent of all the eo-heirs is necessary to the sale of 
undivided ancestral property. A sale effected without 
such consent is invalid even to the extent of the vendor's 
own share. Sandford said :—“Under the recent ruling 
of the Court a co-sharer cannot;sell even liis own interest 
in joint undivided family estate without giving to each one 
of his co-sharers the option of purchasing. One co-sharer, 
that is, cannot alienate even his own interest in undivided 
family estate without consulting his co-sharers and ascer¬ 
taining their unwillingness to buy him out. This doctrine 
has its parallel in the rule which prevails in those parts 
of India which are governed by the strictest Hindu law, 
where the consent of all the share-holders is necessary even 
to the alienation of an undivided share/’ 8 After a division 
of an ancestral estate the holder thereof, being a member 
of the family, wishing to sell the land falling to his share, 
must offer it first to his co-heirs; and a sale to a stranger, 
without such offer being made, is invalid. 4 * * * The burden of 
proving the division of ancestral, property lies upon the 
party asserting division# Separate possession and separate 


1 Manny Since On v. J launy Keby. 27, 1898 L. B. P. J. p. *22. 

8kwe Appeal No. 79 : Octo. 8 Ml Tv v. Pc Manny, Novein. 
26 of 1898. L. B. P. J. p. 468. 24, 1874 : S. J. L. B. p, 41. Sec 

3 Aiming Since limy In v. Ala Ay a Myuiny v. Mi ./Jaw, Novein. 

Pu Ala , Oil*. No. 134, 1893. See also 24, 1874. S. J. L. B. p. 39. 

Manny Tun v. Ah Tau\ Appeal ’ Ala Nywe v. Lit Bn, Appeal 

No, 145 of 1894, April 22, 1895. No. 21 July 14, 1877, S. J. U B. 

P. J. L. B. p. 132; Ala Am Y v. p. 76. 

Tun As?,,- 3 L. fS. K. 7 ; Manny P< b Ala IIrun Si v. Ala Ifni a A / 4 
v. Ala Wa Win, Appeal No- 336, March 7, 1874. Sj. p. 22. 
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living will shift the onus of proving the property to be joint 
estate on the party alleging the property to be joint. 1 

The right of pre-emption among Buddhists is an in¬ 
cident of the law of succession and inheritance and cannot 
be.separated from it.* * By the term ‘‘pre-emption 1 ’ is to be 
understood the option of purchasing If one of the co-heirs 
of undivided ancestral property wishes to sell. The passages 
in tlie \fanu Kyay Dhammathat on which this alleged right is 
founded are section 36, Book VII, and section 1, Book VIII. 
Sandford J., said: “It may, I think, be concluded from 
these passages, that, if ancestral property has passed into 
the hands of third persons, the heirs of the original owner 
do not possess an absolute right of buying it back. But 
if the possessor wishes to sell, he must offer it first to 
them who have a right of inheritance in the land. 
Now, if this be the law binding on strangers to the 
original owner who have obtained possession of property 
that was once ancestral estate, surely it binds much more 
stringently joint possessors of undivided ancestral property. 
If a stranger in possession of land which has once formed 
portion of an ancestral estate, but which by its sale to him 
has been separated from the estate, is bound, on his washing 
to sell, to offer it first to the heirs of the original owner, 
much more is a co-heir of undivided ancestral property 
bound, under the law contained in the passages I have cited, 
to offer it first to those who have a joint right of inheri¬ 
tance with himself." 8 His Honour quoted passages from the 
Wnanana and Thara Shoe-myin confirming the same view 
and held that a sharer in undivided ancestral property, if 
he wishes to sell his share, must first offer his share to 
his co-heirs, and consequently a sale to strangers effected 
without such offer is invalid if the co-heirs promptly assert 
their right. 

• Mi Ptjn v. Mi Boh DoJi, Sep. I*. J. L. B. p. 20. 

SO, 1874. S. J. L. B, p, 35. * N<jn Myainij v. Mi Bow, 

* EbrakUn v, Arasi :1 Appeal Novem. 21, 1874* >S. J. L. B, p. 

No, 218 of 1892 ; March 27, 1893. 39. 
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Iii Mti Ngwe v. Bn Bn' a co-sharer was the holder of 
the ancestral estate after its division. It was held in this 
ease that he was bound, if he wished to sell, to offer his 
share to his original co-heirs. “The original object of the 
custom,” said Sandford J., “is no doubt the desire of 
keeping family estate in the family, and in interpreting 
the law I must have regard to its origin and object. Pro¬ 
perty that has formed part of a family estate is subject, 
if the possessor wishes to sell, to a right of pre-emption 
oai the part of the members of the family. Whether the 
possessor be a stranger who has acquired possession by sale 
or a member of the family who has acquired possession by 
partition, the principle of the rule, namely, the mainte¬ 
nance in tact of a family estate, equally requires that 
the other members of the family should have a right of 
purchase.” 

Alienation of A Burmese husband cannot sell or alienate the joint 

by'hnsbaml. 1 '' property of himself and Ins wife without her consent or 
against her will.® Property jointly owned by a Buddhist 
husband and wife would usually be deemed to be in the 
possession of the former. Under ordinary circumstances 
the presumption would be that a sale of cattle by a 
Burman is made with the assent of his wife and is valid 
if made to a bond fide purchaser and cannot subsequently 
be challenged by the wife. * 8 

In Ma S/me U v. Ma Jfynfi two questions were 
referred to a Full Bench : (i) Whether a Burmese 
Buddhist husband can validly sell or alienate the hnapazon 
property of himself and his wife without her consent or 
against her will: |h) Whether such a sale by the husband, 
made without the consent of his wife, constitutes a valid 
transfer of his share and interest in the property sold. 
The Full Bench upheld the decision of Ma Thu v. Ma Bn 


' Appeal No. 21. 1877, July 14, 8 My On Siti v. Ma 0 Net, Cir. 

8. J. I.. B, p. 7(i. No. 80 Civil, 1894 U. B. 

Mti Tim v. Ma Tin, Appeal 1 3 B. L. It. GO (K, B ) 

No 1.6, Feby, 20, 1891. 
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and answered the first question in the negative and the 
second in the affirmative. 

As among the Buddhists children have rights in 
their father's property as well as the widow, the latter 
may use it for necessary subsistence but cannot, except for 
their benefit, dispose of it otherwise. In case of sale by 
her the burthen of proving necessity for the sale would rest 
on the purchaser, 1 While a widowed mother is alive the 
children are not entitled under Buddhist law to claim 
partition of inheritance. When the mother attempts to 
alienate the estate improperly they might possibly be 
entitled to sue to restrain her from parting with it. a 
An only daughter has not, after her father’s death and 
before partition with her mother, an interest in the estate 
capable of alienation.* 


' Xga 8hU)e Yd V. Mi San Byu, No. 39, 1895 U. B. 

Appeal No. 166 of 1880 Sep, 30, * My Po hat v. Mi Po Ln, Ap- 

1881. S J. p. 108 L. B. peal No. 71. Novem. 20, 1883. S. J. 

“ Mg limn v. Ma Min .Uok, Cir. p, 212, 
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The intimate connection between law and religion in 
the Mahomedan faith is very great and consequently the 
authority of law is supreme among Mahomedans. Any 
variation or modification of that Koranic law,—especially 
in matters of inheritance and succession,—by family or 
local custom is usually not permitted. “ The Mahomedan 
law of inheritance is based on Sara-i-Nissa in the Koran, 
which was revealed in order to abrogate the customs of the 
Arabs, and on the Hadis or traditions of the Prophet. 
According to the principles of Mahomedan law any attempt 
to repudiate the law of the Koran would amount to a 
declaration of infidelity, such as would render the individual 
concerned liable to civil punishment by the Kazee in this 
world and to eternal punishment in the next. No custom 
opposed to the ordinary law of inheritance which was 
created to destroy custom, would he recognized by the 
Doctors of the Mahomedan law, and in our opinion it 
follows as a natural consequence, that no such custom 
should bo recognized by our Courts which are bound by 
express enactment to administer Mahomedan law in 
questions of inheritance among Mahomedans.'’' 1 In Jammy a 
v. DUvaii? the Allahabad High Court observed : "The law 
which governs these Provinces gives no opening where 
parties are Mahomedans to a consideration of custom.” 
The learned Judges referred to section 37 of Act XII of 
1887 (Bengal Civil Courts Act), which lays down that 
whenever it is necessary for a Civil Court to decide any 
question with regard to succession, inheritance, marriage, 

1 Per O’Kinealy J„ in Hakim sion of daughters from inheritance. 
Khan v. Gooi Khan 8 Cal. 820 But the High Court refused to 
p. 8fK> (1882), recognize it on the basis of s. 37 of 

* 23 All. 20 (1900). The custom the Bengal Civil Courts, 
proved in this case was the cxcln 






caste or any religious usage or institution, the Mahomedan 
law in the case of Mahomedans shall form the rule of 
decision, except where such law has by legislative enact¬ 
ment been altered or abolished, Mr. Justice O’Kinealy also 
had this section in his mind when he said that courts were 
“bound by express enactment to administer Mahomedan 
law” to the Mahomedans. 

Section 37, it should be noted, is merely directory as to 
the rule which should form the basis of a decision between 
Mahomedans on the one hand and Hindus on the other. 
It refers to the Hindus as well as to the Mahomedans but 
applies to the Mahomedans of Bengal, North West Provin¬ 
ces and Assam only. We are not aware of any such 
provisions being in force in any other parts of India. 

In disputes between Mahomedans respecting zemindaris 
during the Marhatta Government, the custom of the 
country was always followed in preference to Mahomedan 
law, but they were left at liberty to settle matters as they 
liked in their own families, or in private disputes. We 
shall see how in many instances the text of the Koran has 
been set aside in favour of prevailing customs/ Sir Erskine 
Perry in the Khojas and Memons ease, 4 held that “ customs 
conflicting with the express text of the Koran can be valid 
among a Mahomedan sect.” 

In dealing with Mahomedan converts, i.e., people who 
were originally Hindus, Scott J., (after referring to the 
Privy Council decision in Abraham v. Abraham , s that in 
questions of succession and inheritance the Hindu law must 
be applied to Hindus and the Mahomedan law to Maho¬ 
medans, and that this rule refers to Hindus and Maho¬ 
medans not by birth merely but by religion also) said - 
“ Hut at the same time it is quite clear that where the 
natives of India are concerned, usage must override the 


1 Vide Mmt. flumes don, Nim 9 Vide Perry’s O.O. 110. 
v. Ohoolam Moliseood Deen x 2 8 9 Moo. I,A. 195 (1-S6i>)» 

Bor. 38 (1821). 
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presumption of general law in matters of inheritance among* 
converts to new religions just as much as in other matters/' 1 
And his Lordship concluded by holding that although the 
Mahomeclan law pure and simple, as found in thd Koran, 
is part of the Mahomedan religion, it does not of necessity 
bind all who embrace that creed. 1 Besides Bombay, custom 
takes precedence of Mahomedan law in the Punjab, Qudh 
and Central Provinces, 

The custom of primogeniture is not unknown among 
estates, owned by Mahomedans. Indeed, there are some 
decided cases in which the custom of primogeniture has 
been given preference to the general Mahomedan law.^ The 
.first case that may be mentioned is the one from the 
district of Cuttack in Orissa. In this case two younger 
brothers sued to recover from their elder brother their 
shares of, the property left by their father. The property 
in dispute was originally granted to the common ancestor 
of the parties by the Mogul Emperor. It had been held 
by a succession of elder brothers for a long course of years. 
The exclusive right of the elder brother to inherit it had 
been upheld by previous decisions of the Courts* It was 
accordingly decided that, in the absence of any sunads 
declaring the contrary, the practice of succession by pri¬ 
mogeniture must be accepted as prevailing in the estate. 
The Regulation XI of 1793'which was made applicable to 
Cuttack by Regulation XII of 1805 had no application to 
this, and did not abolish this exceptional course of succes¬ 
sion.’' 1 In a very recent case which came from Oudh 
the rule of descent by primogeniture was admitted by the 
contending parties. The suit was in respect of an estate 
whose Talookdar was entered in List II of the Oudh Estates 
Act, viz., as one whose estates according to the custom 
of the family, on and before the 13th Eebmary, 1856, 
ordinarily devolved on a single heir. One of the questions 

5 Mahomed Skltck v, JJajce Mirzti Mahomed Koyun 2tey> 25 
Ahmed 10 Born. 1 pp. 0, 11 (1885). W.R, IW (1870). 

* Mirza Mahomed Aktil.Bcg v. 
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which incidentally came up for decision was whether the 
estate descended by lineal primogeniture or by primogeniture 
by proximity of degree (the only alternative to lineal 
primogeniture}. The Privy Council held that there was no 
evidence that it was by the latter, in which case the elder 
in the line was to be preferred among those who were 
equal in proximity.' 

The custom of primogeniture to the exclusion of 
females and other heirs was alleged to have prevailed in a 
Beluch family of the Sunni sect, whose ancestors had for 
many years settled at Jliajhav in the district of Meerut. 
The court after reviewing the evidence came to the 
conclusion that no such special course of descent had been 
established to prevail in Jhajhar and the district of 
Bulandshahr, where so many Beluchis and foreigners, who 
were all Sunnis, had settled ; and that no legal origin of 
such, custom was shown; and, if it had been, that no 
continuance of it had been proved," 

In Rajah Deedar Uossaiu v. Rani Zuhooroou Nissa ,* 
the question at issue was the right to a moiety of Par- 
ganah Soorjapore in the district of Purnea, and the 
suit was brought by a party in possession of one moiety of 
the Zemindari for the recovery of the other on the ground 
that the estate was, according to family custom, indivisible 
and devolved entire on every succession. The Judicial 
Committee held that as the property in dispute was not 
Jungle Mahal within the provisions of Regulation X of 
1300, the family rule, if proved, was abrogated by Regula¬ 
tion XI of 1793; that the descent must he governed 
according to Regulation IV of 1793, by the laws of the 
religious sect towhich the .litigant parties belonged. The 
Zemindari in question was therefore divisible among the 
co-heirs of the deceased Zemindar according to the laws 

1 Muhamwad Imam AtiX/uni v. & r idayat-Mi*Nm. 3 All. 723 
Bardar .flu mi a. Khan, 25 LA. 16 J (1881) 

(1S-JS): s. 0. 2 C. \Y. N. 737. * 2 Moo. I.A. Ill (1841). 

1 Muhammad Ismail Khan v, 
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of the Shiah or Imameean sect of Mahomedans to which 
the parties belonged. The property therefore should 
descend to the daughters of a deceased brother in pre¬ 
ference to the surviving brother. 

A widow of the Sunni sect in the district of Lucknow 
claimed to be entitled by custom to the whole of the share 
of her deceased husband in a village called Saleh Nagar and 
to a quarter of the residue of his estate by Mahomedan 
law. The brother of the deceased opposed her claim. 
It was held that the widow according to the.custom and 
the entries made in the settlement Wajib-uLun had a life 
interest and was entitled to succeed and to inherit the 
entire moveable and immoveable property left by her 
deceased husband. 1 In Mahammad Azmat v. La Hi Begum * 
it was found that by the custom of a particular family 
widows were not allowed to inherit as sharers. This 
finding was accepted by the Chief Court of the Punjab 
and ultimately by the Privy Council. In several other 
eases the Chief Court of the Punjab has recognized as widely 
prevalent among Mahomedan landholders, as custom that 
widows should take, as by Hindu law, si life estate in the 
whole property instead of the specific portion which they 
would inherit absolutely according to the Mahomedan law/ 

Markby J., said : “Where a Mahomedan family adopts 
the customs of Hindus, it may do so subject to any 
modification of those customs which the members may 
consider desirable.” 4 It is not necessary to apply to a 
Mahomedan family living jointly all the rules and presump¬ 
tions applicable to a joint Hindu family. In deciding 
such matters a Judge should see how far those rules and 
presumptions apply to each particular case, When the 

1 'Muftonu'fl Hi aunt Allv. Mu.ut, Punjab Customary Law p. i)7. 
J In mi Banit , 20 I.A. 155 (1893) : See also Xtatbgan’s Digest of 
s.c. 21 Oai. 157. But nee-Baru/ri v. Customary Law. p. 20, par 15, 
MM Ram 2 N.AV.P. 227 (1871). (6th Kiln.). 

8 8 Cal. 422 (1881). 4 Suihlurto/fma v. Majada 

8 See Bulnois and Haiti gan's Khatiwm , 3 Cal. (5114 p, 695 (1878). 
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members of a Mahomedan family live in commensality 
they do not form a “joint family/' in the sense in which 
that expression is used with regard to Hindus. In 
Mahomedan law there is not, as there is in Hindu law, any 
presumption that the acquisitions of the several members 
are made for the benefit of the family jointly. 1 Where 
there was no allegation that by custom parties had 
adopted the Hindu law of property a Judge by applying 
to Mahomedans the presumption of Hindu law, cast the 
onus on the wrong party.* 

The office of CJiondharee,* like those of Adhikarec and 
Knlkamec, is an hereditary one. The offspring of kept 
mistresses, whether in Hindu or Mahomedan families, are 
excluded from any share in Wuttnn or hereditary office. 
In a claim by an illegitimate son of a Mahomedan to his 
father's sixth share of the family Wnttnn, the office of 
Ghoudkaree of Kulyan Prant in North Konkun, the defence 
pleaded that an illegitimate son had no title to succeed 
to such office and that the custom of the country was 
against such claim. The Zilla Judge dismissed the claim 
as contrary to the custom of the country. In appeal before 
the Sadder Adawlut the main grounds were that the case 
should have been decided by the principles of Mahomedan 
law, and that even the custom of the country did not 
warrant the exclusion of illegitimate offspring. The Court, 
after adverting to the fact that the offices in dispute were 
partly of Mussulman and partly of Hindu origin, and that 
the Konkun had been long freed from Mahomedan rule, 
since which the law that regulated these matters in former 
times has fallen into disuse and given place to the customs 
of the Hindus, observed that the evidence in the lower 
Court showed that succession to such property as that 
in dispute in the Konkun was confined to legitimate 

‘ Hakim Khan v, Goal KhanS 2 Abdool Adood v, Mah annul 
Cal. 826 (1882); Ihqrohand Chow - Malmil 10 Oal. 562 (1884), 

dhry v. Lata Htowdhary H * Literally a holder oE tour 
O.L.U, 97 doubted, shares or profits, Wilson’s Glossary. 
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offspring, and the application of this rule by the lower 
Court in preference to the Mahomedan law was what 
was intended by the Regulations. The lower Court's order 
dismissing plaintiff’s case was therefore affirmed.' 

The expression Sajjada-nashni means the person who 
sits on the carpet on which prayers are offered. 2 * He is 
not only a inutamdli but also a spiritual preceptor. He is 
the curator of the darga’h* where his ancestor Iks buried 
and in him is supposed to continue the spiritual line. It 
seems that a woman cannot be appointed to this office, 
nor a child of tender years. The mode in which a sajjarla- 
naslrin is appointed is described thus:—Upon the death 
of the last incumbent, generally at the time of what is called 
the sium or tela ceremony (performed on the third day 
after his decease) the fakirs, and murids of the darya/i 
assisted by the heads of neighbouring dargaks, instal a 
competent person on the gadi ; generally the person chosen 
is the son of the deceased, or somebody nominated by him, 
for his nomination is supposed to carry the guarantee that 
the nominee knows the precepts which he is to communicate 
to the disciples. In some instances the nomination takes 
the shape of a formal installation by the electoral body, 
so to speak, during the life-time of the incumbent. But 
in every case the person installed is supposed to be 
competent to initiate murids into the mysteries of the 
iankat (the Holy Path). 4 5 

In Bag ad Abdulla Edriis v Say ad Zain Say ad Hasan 
Edriis* 1 it was claimed by the plaintiff that the office of 
sajjada-nasliin and khilafat, or deputyship held by the 
Ednas family, devolves on the eldest son only and that his 


Mimt. ffmieedoon Nim v, 
Ghoolam Ahhorood Bern , 2 Bon*. 
38 ( 1821 ), 

3 Sitjjada, the carpet on which 
prayers are offered and ms/iln, 
the person seated thereon. See 
Ameer Ali’s Mahometan Law 
Vo). I p. 845. 


8 1)u rr/ahs are the tombs of celebra¬ 

ted (leH'UMx, who in their lifetime 
were regarded as saints.—Ibid p, 

345. 

4 Vide Ameer All’s M. L. VoL f 
p. 34(1; Herklot’s Mahomedan 
Customs. 

5 13 Bom. 555 pp, 502, oGG (1888). 
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younger brother had no right to it, He alleged that, 
according to the custom of the country, Shaveh (the 
Mahomedan law) and family usage, and according to the 
deed of appointment given by his grandfather to his 
father, and by his father to him, the offices of sajjada- 
nasAm and khdafat and mutaimlli devolved on him alone 
as the eldest son and that it was his sole right to take 
possession of, and manage the shrines and the waif 
property. Mr. Justice Parsons, after examining the past 
history of the sajjada-nashinshijj in question, found 
that there had been from the founder to the father of the 
parties no less than twenty-seven holders of the office; 
eight of these were only sons, fourteen were eldest sons, 
and five were other than eldest sons. Such a course of 
devolution did not certainly sustain the contention of 
the plaintiff, that there was any right in the eldest 
son alone to succeed to the office of tsajjada-wshin. 
The custom claimed that the oldest son succeeds by virtue 
of inheritance, being opposed to the general law, must be 
supported by strict evidence. But as there was no such 
evidence, the alleged custom was held to be not proved. 
In the result the younger son who was in possession of the 
office by reason of an appointment by bis father at a date 
subsequent to the plaintiff’s appointment, and after the 
father had revoked his appointment in favour of the 
plaintiff, was maintained in his office by the order of the 
High Court. 

In the case of Say ad Muhammad v. Fateh Muhammad 1 
the principal question was whether the recently deceased 
sajjada-nasMn who managed the institution had the right 
of appointing in his life-time a person to be bis successor, 
who might be chosen by him from among the founder’s 
kindred excluding another nearer kinsman upon whom 
the headship and management would otherwise have 
devolved. The sajjada-nashin or headship in question was 

1 22 I. A. 4 (1894) : S.C. 22 Cal. 324. 
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of. an Ancient Khan (/(tit, or Mabomedan religious establish¬ 
ment, at Pak Patau in the Montgomery district in Oudh. 
The Privy Conncjl said that the question was to be deter¬ 
mined by the evidence applicable to custom, and they were 
of opinion that the evidence overwhelmingly established , the 
right, of the diwan or the sajjada-nashin to appoint his 
successor in bis lifetime within certain limits, within 
which limits the plaintiff was, inasmuch as he was both an 
agnate, and a worshipper. 

The leading case on the subject of the succession of 
converted Hindus is. Abraham V, Abraham 1 where it lias 
been laid down that .though, by the fact of his conversion, 
Hindn] 9 *w ceases to have any binding force upon the 
convert, yet it does not necessarily involve a complete 
change in the relations of the convert in the matter of his 
rights and interests, and his power over property. The 
convert, though not bound by Hindu law, rmiy, by lvis course 
.of conduct after conversion, show by what law he intended 
to he governed as to these matters'. This case related to 
Native Christians among whom certain classes strictly 
retain their old Hindu, usages, others retain their usages 
in a modified form, and others again wholly abandon those 
usages. The Christian convert could, before the Indian 
Succession Act was passed, elect to attach himself to 
any one of these particular classes, and he would have 
been governed by the usage of the class to which he so 
attached himself. The case of Jowala Bnksh v Dharnvi 
Singh 2 has laid down that a single family cannot make a 
special customary law for itself. 

The principles which .govern the case of Hindu converts 
to Christianity have been applied to the case of Hindu 
converts to Mahomedanism in the Bombay Presidency, 
such as the Khojas and Cutchi Memons with whose customs 
and usages we shall deal later on. Sir Ershine Perry's 
famous decisions in these cases have been followed in 

i 9 Moo. I,A ' |95 (1863). 


3 10 Moo. LA. 511 (1806). 
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numerous other cases' and the- principles laid down in 
these decisions, as summarised by .their Lordships in 
Bat Baiji v Bai Santok? are as follows :-r- • 

(i). “That though Mahomedan law. generally governs 
converts to that faith from the Hindu religion, yet (ii) a well 
established custom of such converts following the .Hindu 
law of inheritance would override the general presumption; 
(iii) that this custom should be confined strictly to cases 
of succession and inheritance; (iv) that, if any particular 
usage, at variance with the general Hindu law, applicable 
to these communities in matters of succession, be alleged 
to exist, the burden of proof lies on the party alleging such 
special custom These principles may now be regarded 
as settled and they govern the presumptions of law. 

If evidence is given as to general prevalence of Hindu 
rules of succession in a Mahomedan community in prefer¬ 
ence to the rules of Mahomedan law, the burden of proof 
is discharged, and it then rests with the party, disputing 
the particular Hindu usage in question, to show that it is 
excluded from the sphere of the proved general usage of 
the community.It is a well known principle of law in 
India, that when a Hindu is converted to Christianity 
or Mahomedanisin, the conversion does not of necessity, 
involve any change of the rights or relations of the convert 
in matters with which Christianity or Mahomedanism has 
no concern, such as his rights arid interests in, and his 
powers over, property . 4 In Ladings v Gonsalves* where the 
parties were Native Christaihs, the Bombay Court, follow¬ 
ing the previous- eases, laid down that, where, in consequence 

1 Jowalii Hvkxk y. Dharnm therein. 

Sfogh, 10 MooreVJ,A. oil (I860) ; * 20 Bom. 53 (1894). 

Miihmed Stdiv?^ v Ilitji A hnurd : 8 Ba i .Baiji \\ Bai iSantali. 20 

Adulla Haji Alxlmtar v llaji Bom. 53 (1804)'See Abthd Knder 
AhmMi 10 Bom 1 (1885); Pannm- llaji Mahomed y. C.A, Turner 9 
ami Midau v Dora Sami Ayyan, 2 Bom. 158 p, 162 (1884). 

Mad. 209 (1880), j Bai Baiji v Bai 1 Abraham, v. Abraham ■, 9 Moo, 

Sant ok, 20 Bern. 53 *(1891). and a 195(1863). 

number ol cases ‘ mentioned 5 23 Bom, 589 (1899). 
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of the conversion of a person from one form of religion to 
another, the question arises as to the law to be applied to 
such person, that question is to be determined not by 
ascertaining the law which was applicable to such person 
prior to the conversion, but by ascertaining the law or 
custom of the class to which the person attached himself 
after conversion, and by which he preferred that his 
succession should be governed. 

The general presumption, arising from the intimate con¬ 
nection between law and religion in the Mahomedan faith, is 
that the Mahomedan law governs converts from the Hindu 
religion to Mahomedanism. But a well-established eustom 
in the ease of such converts who follow their old Hindu law 
of inheritance would override the general presumption, and 
a visage establishing a special rule of inheritance as regards 
a special kind of property would be given the force of law, 
even though it be at variance with both Hindu and 
Mahomedan law. 1 

In the case of Jowala Bnksh ,* already referred to, the 
plaintiffs, (originally Rajpoot descendants but, subsequently, 
converts to Islamism) treated the case on the assumption, 
which they seemed to have made part of their case, that 
the family though converted to Mahomedanism was to be 
taken as still conforming to the Hindu law and usages, 
and that consequently the questions of title raised 
were to be governed by Hindu law. The Judicial Com¬ 
mittee, however, said that they were far from admit¬ 
ting the correctness of that assumption. This case was 
distinguishable from Abraham v. Abraham * where a Hindu 
became a Christian, who, as such, had no law of in¬ 
heritance defined by statute and, in the absence of such 
law, was governed by the law by which that particular 
family intended to he governed; but the written law of 
India prescribed broadly that in questions of inheritance 


• Mahomed Sidiek v ll«ji 3 10 Moo. I.A. 511 (18C(i). 

Ahmed, 10 Bom 1 (1885). * 0 Moo. I.A, 195 (1863). 
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and succession the Hindu law is to be applied to Hindus 
and the Mahomedan law to the Mahomedans, and this, 
according to the principle laid down in the above case, 
not only holds good when they are Hindus or Mahomedans 
by birth but also by religion. 

As to whether a Hindu family, converted to Maho- 
medanism but conforming for several generations to 
Hindu customs and usages, can by virtue of that retention 
of Hindu customs and usages set up for itself a special 
customary law of inheritance, see infra. 

The custom of taking interest as between Mahomedans 
is recognized by the Courts. Mr. Justice Pliear, in Mia 
Khan v Bibijan, dissented from Ram Lai Mookcrjee 1 v. 
Hanoi Clnuuler I)hnr* and held that Act XXVIII of 1855 
(the Usury Act) had repealed the Mahomedan laws relating 
to usury. His Lordship was of opinion that by ‘‘ laws 
relating to usury ” the legislature meant laws affecting the 
rate of interest. Mr. Harrington in liis Analysis,* after 
remarking that the Mahomedan law forbids the taking of 
interest for the use of money upon loans from one 
Mussulman to another, and that the Hindu law permits 
interest to be taken at prescribed rates only, goes on to 
say:—“The Hindu legislators have expressly sanctioned, 
and the Mussulman Government of India appear to have 
tolerated directly or indirectly, the customary interest of 
the country which in the plan for the administration of 
justice proposed by the Committee of Circuit in 1 77i is 
stated to have amounted to the most exhorbitant usury. 
It would seem that for a considerable time past, the pro¬ 
hibition of the Koran and the Hedaya against the taking 
of interest have been ignored and have ceased to have any 
legal force in our courts of justice.” Mia Khan's case was 
approved by a Pull Bench of the N. W. P. High Court, 


' 3 B,L.fi. 000 (1870)1 s.c. 14 * Vide Vol I. p. 128. See also 5 

W.R. 308. B.L.R. p.507. 

* 3 B.L It. 130 (1869). 
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which laid down that section 2 of Act XXVIII of 1855 
was the law applicable, to suits on contracts whereby 
interest was recoverable, and that it applied to such 
contracts indiscriminately of the creed of the contracting 
parties. 1 

It is said over and over again in the law books, that no 
right of inheritance can attach to an endowment. It is by 
appointment that one officer succeeds to another appoint¬ 
ment either by the original apprppriator, or by his suc¬ 
cessor or executor, or by the superintendent for the time 
being, or failing all these, by the ruling power.® Where 
property has been devoted exclusively to religious and 
charitable purposes, the determination of the question of 
succession depends upon the rules which the founder of 
the endowment may have established whether such rules 
are defined by writing or are to be inferred from evidence 
of usage. Where, so far as the will of the founder can be 
ascertained from the usage of former days, it seemed to 
authorize a mode of succession originating in an appoint¬ 
ment by the incumbent of a successor, the Court would not 
be authorized to find in favour of any rule of succession by 
primogeniture solely from the circumstances that the 

persons appointed were usually the eldest sons. 8 

In determining whether a disposition of property made 
by a Mahomedan is or is not valid the intention of the 
wan'if may be interpreted by reference to the custom prevail¬ 
ing at the time the toahf was made; and if there is found 
to be a substantial dedication of the property dealt with to 

1 Knar Lachman f&ngli v Pirbhu B5 q p. 5f>I ( 1888 ) for other 

Lai G N.W.P. ff.C.R, 308 (F.B.) authorities mentioned therein. 
[1874]. See Surjya Kami*: tiinyh. * Shah Gutam. ihtlmmaMkth 
v Slrdhary tell 0 Cal. 825 (1883). Sahcb v. Mohammed Ahhar SMb 

* See Macnaghten Chap, on Eh* 8 Mad. H. C‘. It. 03 (1875) ; see j 

clow meats. §§ 5, 6; his Precedents Sayad Abdula Minis v. Bay ad 

of Endowment cases IX and X and Zain Sayad Hasan term, 13 

in Appendix No. 52. See also Sayad Bom. 555 (1888). Bee Sajjacla- 

Abdula Minis v» Sayad Zain ruishin supra, 

Sayad^ Hasan Minis, 13 Born. 
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charitable uses, that dedication will constitute a valid 
waif} 

In the district of Broach, the mortgage of wa'kf land, 
or land left as a religious endowment, is permissible by 
local custom, though such practice is contrary to Maho¬ 
med an law.® Similarly in Surat a sale of a wiihf by 
Custom is allowed. 1 * 3 A custom may sanction wahf of 
moveables. 4 

A female may be a mntawulli of an endowment ; so 
may a non-Mahomedan. But if the endowment be for the 
purpose >f divine worship, neither females nor non-Mahome¬ 
dan s are ■ ompetent to act in that capacity, 5 The custom 
that the dice of wulawulli should be hereditary must 
be strictly proved, as it is opposed to the general Malio- 
modan law^ 

The Privy-Council, in the ease of Med owed Ahmnnlh 
Ghoanlh'i/ v. Amar C/totnd Kunduf held that although an 
instrument purporting to dedicate property as M fisabililldh 
wakf y% and vesting it in members of the,grantor's family 
in succession a to carry on the affairs in connection with 
the waif, y) might include provisions for the benefit of the 
grantor's family without its operation being annulled, yet, 
on the other hand, it would not-operate to establish a wahf 
as it did not devote a substantial part of the property to 
reHgious or charitable purposes. The mere use of the 
expressions “ fisabilillak waif ” and similar terms in the 
outset of the deed is not sufficient to establish a waif. It 
may be a veil to cover arrangements for the aggrandise- 


1 Phutchand v. AkbarYur Khan Canim Ariff 10 C W, N, 449 
19 All. 211 (1896). (1905). 

* Abus AH Ztmul Aladdin v. * 5 Wilson’s A.M.L. 337 (3rd, Edn). 

Glndam Muhammad , l Bom. H#G\R. *. Sayod Abdula Edrm v. Say ad 
36 (1863). Zulu Say ad Hasan Ednas 13 

• Fatima. Beebee v. Moolla Ahdool Bom. 555, (1888) 

Futteh 1 Bon*. 124 (1810). 7 17 Cal. 498 P.C. (1889). 

4 Wilson’s A.M.L. 339 (3rd Edn,). 8 Ei, in, sabil, way, 7 lla\ Goc| 

gee Kulsom Bibee v. Qokrn Jlomn i,c, In the name of God, 
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ment of the family and to make their property inalienable. 
Arid the gift in question is not a bondJUle dedication of the 
property. 

IJ'j among the Sunni Mahomedans, the Imam of a 
Mosque pronounces “ Ameen” in a loud instead of a low 
voice, and performs “ Rafadain,”—a ceremonial gesture of 
raising the hands to the ears at a particular point of the 
service,—that will not be such an important departure 
from custom as to disqualify him from acting in the 
Mosque where those ceremonies have not previously been 
used. There is no general express rule of Mahomedan law, 
nor any usage among the Sunni communities regulating 
the tone of voice in pronouncing “Ameen, ” or forbidding 
the pronouncement of ‘‘ Ameen ’’ in a loud tone, or the 
performance of “ R&fadain ” during the service. Such 
practices would not justify a section of the worshippers 
in setting up another leader of prayer at the same time 
that the prayer was being conducted by the duly authorized 
Imam- 

There is no rule of law which declares that, when public 
worship has been performed in a certain way for twenty years, 
there cannot be any variation, however slight, from that 
method. The question in case of dispute must be as to 
the magnitude and importance of the alleged departure/ 
The Court ought not to declare that the imam or 
mutawullis of the Musjid have authority to eject the dis¬ 
sentients if and when they interfere.® 

The Sunnis follow the four Imams, who appear to agvee 
in placing the sources of their law in the following 
order:—1. The Koran; 2. The Hadis, or traditions 
handed down from the Prophet; 3. Ijma, or concordance 
among the followers; and 4. Kias, or private judgment. 
Beyond that the four differ in many details, including the 
loud "Ameen” and the "Rafadain.” No Imam can follow all 

1 Fazil Karim v. Mania Buksk, * Ibid. 

18 Cat 448 (P.O.) [1891], 
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four in everything. But the followers of any are equally 
orthodox Sunnis. There is nothing in the above authorities 
to show that the Sunnis of the School of Abu Hanifa 
would do wrong in following a practice recommended by 
others of the four Imams.* * 

A Mahomedan office to which are attached substantially 
the conduct of religious worship and the performance of 
religious duties, is not legally saleable, any custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In Sarhm Aim Tomb Abdul 
Waheh v. Rahaman Bukshj plaintiffs prayed for a decree 
declaring them to be the khadims of a certain dargah and 
as such to be entilted to perform the duties attached to that 
office for certain days in each month, and during the period 
to receive the offerings ( nazar-niaz ) made by worshippers 
at the dargah. They claimed their khadimi rights partly 
by inheritance and partly by purchase. They also alleged 
that for a long time the transferability of the khadimi 
rights by sale had been recognized. Dealing with the 
question of transferability of such office their Lordships 
observed : “We very much doubt whether a custom or 
practice sanctioning the sale of a religious office for the 
pecuniary benefit, or for the private debts, of the incumbent 
could under any circumstances be sustained, and we may 
refer in this connection to what was said by the Privy 
Council in the case of Rajah Vnrmah Valia v. Ravi 
Fnrmah Midha The Court however did not decide the 
question, firstly as the custom was not set up; secondly 
as the evidence in support of the alleged custom or practice 
was insufficient. 

With regard to the rights of a Mahomedan community 
to perform their religious ceremonies according to their 
customs and religion in a graveyard, disused for a number 
of years, but retaining its character as such, even when 

1 Ibid pp. 454, 456. See Ramzon 4 4 I.A, 76,(1876): 8.C. 1 Mad 285. 

7 AH. 461 (F. B.) [1885J which See also Rajah Mvttu Rama- 
was a criminal ease. Hnga Mupatd v. Perkm-f/ajUvi, 

* 24 Cal. 83 (1886,) J’iHai. 1 1 A. 203 (187i). 
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such land has been sold to another person, Fulton J., 
said;—“ By the custom of the country founded on a 
sentiment which may almost be described as universal, the 
ground in which human remains are interred is regarded 
as for ever sacred. The members of the families of the dead 
are in the habit of performing certain religious services at 
their tombs. The ownership of the soil may be vested in 
others, but the permission to bury in the land, granted, as 
it must he, subject to the custom of the community, carries 
with it the right to perform all customary rites,” The 
purchaser of this disused graveyard, who began the 
foundations of a house thereon, was restrained by an order 
of the Court from further interference with the land. 
In this case the Court followed Regulation IV of 1827, 
section 2f>, which requires Courts to decide according to the 
usage of the country. 1 2 

Where a certain section of the Mahomedan community 
had been for many years in the habit of burying their dead 
near a Aargah in plaintiff's laud, and the plaintiff sued for 
an. injunction restraining them from exercising this right in 
future, it was held that the right of burial claimed by 
the defendants was not an easement, but a customary 
right, which, being confined to a limited class of persons 
and a limited area of land, was sufficiently certain 
and reasonable to be recognized as a valid local custom.® 
In considering, the objection whether this custom of 
burial can be disallowed as unreasonable Pulton J., said :— 
“Amongst all races that bury their dead, this right of burial 
in a particular locality is one that is most dearly prized, 
and although the plaintiff's laud may be rendered practi¬ 
cally useless, if these tombs are multiplied exceedingly, the 
contingency seems too distant to justify the Courts in 
summarily putting an end to the right. In Hall v. 
Nottingham* the possibility that the custom there set up 

1 Ram-rao Ncuraydn Bellamy v, Bom, 666 (1899), 

Bmimhhan 26 Bom. 198 (1901). 8 1 Ex. D. 1. (1875) 

2 Mokidiw v. ShivlinyaP'Pa, 23 
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might have the effect of taking away from the owner of 
the freehold the whole use and enjoyment of his property 
was not thought a sufficient ground for disallowing it. 

If a custom which allows all lawful games to be played on 
another person’s land at all times of the year is not an 
unreasonable custom, it seems impossible to hold that the 
limited custom established by the defendants is bad. The 
criterion of ‘ reasonableness’ by which the case of 
Lutckmeeput Singh v. Sadanlla JShisJiyo 1 was decided may 
have been a good one as regards the alleged right of an 
indefinite number of persons to fish in the Bhils of a 
private owner; but it cannot be extended as a matter of law 
to all customs; for, as shown in Hall v. Nottingham a 
custom may be good though its exercise may have the effect 
of depriving the owner of the soil of the whole use and 
enjoyment of his property/' 2 Accordingly his Lordship 
held that the defendants were entitled to claim for a 
limited class the right of burial in one corner of a field near 
a dargah. The mere possibility that after many years the 
number of tombs might have increased so much as to deprive* * 
the owner of the use of his field or of a large portion of it, 
was too remote to describe as unreasonable the custom in 
dispute. 

. By Mahomedan Law dower is usually of the nature of a Dower, 
debt, and is claimable before the inheritance can be divided/ 

A customary dower must be proved by showing a custom 
of the women of the wife’s family to receive, rather than 
of the men of the husband’s family to pay, a certain 
dower, the Mahomedan. dower being the consideration paid 
by the bridegroom for the marriage, and therefore regulated 
by the position and conduct of the bride, especially as 
Mahomedan men often contract most unequal marriages 
though the means and position of the bridegroom must 


1 9 Cal 698 ( 1882 ), Beebee Bcidlan 2 Sevestre 665 

• 23 Bom. p. 67t (X^3). 

• S'ifud Fuzul-ul Bahmm v, 
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not altogether be excluded from consideration. A verbal 
contract of dower for a large sum is admissible only when 
proved by most clear and satisfactory evidence. 1 Where 
the son relinquished his share in his late father’s estate in 
satisfaction of his mother’s claim for unpaid dower, the 
mother would take the whole estate subject to the claims 
of other creditors ; for such relinquishment of his share 
by the son would be prinia fade absolute. It cannot be 
said that the son gave up for only the life of his mother, 
retaining the legal reversion in himself. The Privy 
Council was of opinion that the creation of such a life 
estate did not seem to be consistent with the Maho- 
medan usage, and where such a case was urged there 
ought to be very clear proof of so unusual a transac¬ 
tion.* * 

The claim of a Mahomedan widow to hold the property 
of her deceased husband to satisfy her dower eannot be 
founded upon an original hypothecation of the estate for 
her dower—for such a right does not arise by the Mahome¬ 
dan law as a consequence of the gift of dower. The right 
of a widow in possession is not a lien in the strict sense of 
the term, although it was so stated in Ahmed Hossein v. 
Musst . Khodeejee* Her right is founded on her power as 
a creditor for her dower to hold the property of her husband 
of which she has lawfully, and without force or fraud 
obtained possession, until her debt is satisfied with the 
liability to account to those entitled to the property subject 
to the claim for the profits received. 4 The fact of marriage 
with a second wife of low status on whom an exceptionally 
large dower was settled, is not conclusive evidence in 

1 Shah Nujum,ooddeen Ahmed v. 065 (186$). 

Btehec Ihmeinee 4 W.B. 110 (1865); • 10 WJ, 368 (1868). 

8.0# 8 8evea.Part I 573: 8.0. Wyman *Beebee Backwi v. Sheik Hamid 
48 ; Jlauuna v Hv.sfmmtooaism 4 Homm , 17 W„K. 113 (P.0,) L1871], 
Wyman 9 (1867). See also Ameroon Nism v 

* Humeeda v Budkin 17 WJEO Moorodoori-Nism, 6 Moo I,A. 211 
525 (1872) ; in H.O. 2 Seyes. (1855), 
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support of a large claim for dower on behalf of the first 
wife—albeit she had some status. 1 

Under the Mahomedan law, if a wife’s dower is 
a prompt ” she is entitled, when her husband sues her to 
enforce his conjugal rights, to refuse to cohabit with him, 
until he has paid her dower, notwithstanding that she may 
have left his house without demanding her dower, and only 
demands it when he sues, and notwithstanding also that she 
and her husband have already cohabited with consent since 
their marriage.* * When, at the time of marriage, the 
payment of dower has not been stipulated to be “ deferred/' 
payment of a portion of the dower must be considered 
“ prompt/’ The amount of such portion is to be determined 
with reference to a custom. Where there is no custom, it 
must be determined by the Court, with reference to the 
status of the wife and the amount of the dower.* Where a 
Court following this rule, determined that one-fifth only of 
a dower of Rs. 5,000, not stipulated to be “deferred,” must 
be considered “ prompt”, inasmuch as the wife had been a 
prostitute, and came of a family of prostitutes, it exercised 
its discretion soundly. 4 

Iu Taufik-un~nism v. Ghulam Kambar * at the time of 
the marriage it was not specified whether the dower was 
prompt or deferred. The plaintiff claimed the entire 
amount exigible as prompt dower on demand though she 
claimed in the suit a portion. The defendant contended 
that in the absence of specification by the custom of the 
place (Budaiin) the entire dower was to he considered as 
deferred. The lower Court accordingly dismissed the 
claim of the plaintiff, with referrence to what it held to be 
the custom. The High Court, however, following Eidan v. 


J jffotettna v. II uskuwt omium , 4 P. 94 (1874). 

Wyman 9 (1807), 1 Eidan v, tfazhar Husain 1 All. 

* Eidan v.Mazhar Husain, 1 All. 483 (1877), 

483 (1877). Followed Abdool * Ibid. 

Shnkkoor v. IMieemoonnma NT.W. * 1 All 60(5 (1877). 
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Mazhar Husain 1 and another unreported ease* * mentioned 
in the judgment, observed thus: “ When nothing has been 
said as to the character of dower, the Court may determine 
the amount to be considered prompt with reference to the 
position of the woman and the amount of the dower named 
in the contract, taking into consideration at the same time 
what is customary. The reference to custom appears to be 
in respect of the proportion to be held as prompt and does 
not appear to have been contemplated to refer to custom to 
decide whether or not the entire dower should be deferred.” 
Extravagant In the case of the Collector of Moradabad v. Harbans 

Court’s Singh* in confirming a decree for an extravagant amount of 
discretion. dower (which in this case amounted to more than acrore and 
aquarter of Rupees nearly) the learned Judges observed: 
“We cannot but regret that the Courts in these Provinces 
have not been vested by the Legislature with the discretion 
which has been conferred on the Courts in Oudh by 
section 5 of Act No. XVIII of 1876, to award to a 
Mahomedan lady only so much of the stipulated amount of 
dower as the Court may consider ‘reasonable with reference 
to the means of the husband and the status of the wife/” 
Where a Mahomedan, a resident in Patna, married the 
plaintiff while he was for a time in Lucknow where she 
lived, and on his death, the plaintiff (his widow) claimed to 
recover from his estate her deferred dower for Its. 50,000, 
and where the High Court of Calcutta in reversing the 
decree of the Subordinate Judge for the full amount 
decreed for Its. 5000 only, the Privy Council agreeing with 
the Subordinate Judge said that the usages and customs of 
Oudh, rendering dower reducible in Certain cases by the 
Court, did not apply to this case, and that the place of 
celebration of marriage, which was in this case in Oudh, 
did not make them applicable.* 


1 Alt 483 (1877). * 21 All. 17 (1898). 

* Habib-nn^nisnay.Jfizam-ud-din 4 Oaken Begum v.Bakina Begum 

decided 314 July. 1877. 19 I.A 157.(1392); s.c. 19 Cal. 689. 
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Under the Mahomedan law a husband has the right 
to divorce his wife. Amongst the Khojas that right 
is limited by the necessity of obtaining the consent of 
his jamaf, according to the custom of the community. 1 
Divorce may be made in either of two forms —tilaq 
or hhola. A divorce by tilaq is the arbitrary act of the 
husband, subject to repayment of her dowry and the 
relinquishment of any jewels of paraphernalia belonging to 
her. According to usage it is not complete and irrevocable 
by a single declaration of the husband. A divorce bv 
khola is a divorce with the consent and at the instance of 
the wife, in which she gives or agrees to give a consideration 
to the husband for her release from the marriage tie ; and 
it is at once complete and irrevocable from the moment 
when the husband repudiates the wife and the separation 
takes place. But seclusion of the wife for a period of some 
months in both forms of divorce is observed, in order that 
it may be seen whether she is enceinte by her husband, 
and she is entitled to a sum of money from her husband, 
called iddat for her maintenance.* 

An order by a Magistrate directing a Mahomedan 
husband to pay a sum monthly for the maintenance of 
his wife, does not deprive such husband of his inherent 
right to divorce bis wife, and after such divorce the 
Magistrate’s orders can no longer be enforced.* But even 
after divorce, the maintenance order will have operative 
force till the expiration of iddat.* 

In the absence of an established local custom to that 
effect the office of kasi 1 is not hereditary. The enactment 


* Kamrn Pirbhai 8 Bom. JI.C.B. 
Or. Ca. 95 (1871). Sutemau Vartsi 
1 Bom. L. B. 346 (1899). 

1 Buzl-ul-Baheein v, Luteefutoo - 
imidM) 7 Sevestre 251 ( p . c .) [1856]. 

3 Kasam Pirbhai 8 Bom. H.C.B. 
Cr. Ca. 95 (1871). Abdur Mohoman 
v. SahHm 5 Cal 558 (1879) ; 
Abdul All Ishmmlji 7 Bom. 180 


(1883) ; Sideman Far.si 1 Brno, 
L.S. 346 (1899). 

4 Pin Muhammad 5 All. 226 
(1882) ; Shah Abu Ilyas v. Ulfa 
Bibi 19 All. 50 (F.B.) [1896] ; 
over-rules Mohbubon 15 All, 143 
(1893). 

5 Kaxi % —A Mahomedan Judge, 
an officer formerly appointed by 
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of Bombay Regulation XXVI of 1827 was adverse to any 
supposition that the office of kazi could be hereditary. 
The repeal of that Regulation by Act XI of 1864 left the 
Mahomedan law as it stood before the passing of the 
Regulation; and that law sanctions no grant of such 
office to a man and his heirs. 1 The appointment of kazi 
lies exclusively with the Sovereign, or other chief execu¬ 
tive officer of the state, and ought to be made with the 
greatest circumspection with regard to the fitness of the 
individual appointed $ and though the Sovereign may have 
full power to make the vatan attached to the office of kazi 
hereditary, yet he has, under the Mahomedan law, no power 
to make the office itself so. a In another case where a 
snnnad granted by the Emperor Aurangzib in 1693 did 
not purport to confer a hereditary kaziship, but was a grant 
of the office of kazi personally to an ancestor of the 
plaintiff, the Court held that the subsequent recognitions 
or appointments of members of his family as kazu by 
native Governments did not prove that the office was or 
could be made hereditary. 8 

The Mussulman Kharwa community of Broach formed 
a caste by themselves. They were originally Hindus, but 
turned Mahomedans several years ago, retaining many 
traces of Hindu manners and customs. They possess the 
institution of caste, their Panoh and their regulation of 


the Government to administer both 
civil and criminal law, chiefly in 
towns, according to the principles 
of the Koran ; under the British 
authorities the judicial functions of 
the basis in that capacity ceased, 
and with the exception of their 
employment as the legal advisers 
of the Courts in cases of Maho¬ 
medan law, the duties of these 
stationed in the cities or districts 
were confined to the preparation 
and attestation of deeds of convey¬ 
ance and other legal ihslrume-nts, 


and the general superintendence 
and legalization of the ceremonies 
of marriage, funerals, and other 
domestic occurrences among the 
Mahomedans. Bong. Keg. XXXIX 
1793. See Wilson’s Glossary. 

1 Jamal v. Jamal 1 Bom. 633 
(1877) ; Dandsha v. Ish mahha 3 
Bom. 72 (1878). 

* Jamal v. Jamal 1. Bom 633 
(1877). 

8 Dandsha v. JJirnaWut 3 Bom, 
72(1878). 
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social and domestic matters by the rules framed and resolu¬ 
tions passed by the members as a body'—a system in vogue 
from very ancient times among Hindus. In a suit for 
restitution of conjugal rights, the parties were members 
of the Khai wa community at the time of the marriage. 
Subsequently the plaintiff-husband was ex-communicated 
from the caste, thereupon the wife left her husband’s protec¬ 
tion and went to the house of her father. In defence she 
contended that she could not be compelled by the Court to 
go and live with her husband before he was re-admitted 
into the caste. The Court, upholding her contention, held 
that “ at the time of the marriage she was not only 
Mahomedan by faith but also a member of the Kliarwa 
community. Occupying that status she married the husband. 

Under these circumstances it was of the essence of the 
marriage contract that they married because they were 
members of that particular community and they must be 
regarded as having entered into the matrimonial relation 
on the basis of that status." 1 

Referring to the case of Abdul Kadir v. DAarma * Chanda- Caste 
varkar J., said that “ there may be a community among anion" " 
Mahomedans, having its own usages and forming a caste Mahomedans. 
within the meaning of Bombay Regulation II of 1827. 

That is a distinct recognition by this Court of the existence 
and legal validity of the institution of caste, in some form 
or other, among Mahomedans. If a Mahomedan belonging 
to such community or caste marries a woman also belong¬ 
ing to it, the contract must be presumed, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, to have been entered into upon 
the faith that, as both are Mahomedans of that caste, both 
shall continue as such so long as they live as husband and 
wife"* In Abdul Kadir v. Marma the Court also held that 
the term “caste" in section 21 of Regulation II of 1827 
was not necessarily confined to Hindus but comprised any 

' Mi Jhia v. Kharwa Jim Kalia * Vide Mi Jim vTx/uirwa Jim 
Bom. 366 ( 1907 ). Kalia 31 Bom. 366 p. 371 (1907 ) 

J 20 Bom. 190 (1896). 
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well-defined native community governed for certain internal 
purposes by its own rules and regulations. 

Suni Borohs in the Northern part of Gujarat were 
originally Rajpoots and were converted to Mahomedanism 
some centuries ago, In matters of succession and inheri¬ 
tance they are governed by the Hindu law. In Bai Baiji 
v. Bai Santok 1 where the parties were members of the 
Boroh community of Kanpur, in the Dhandhuka Taluka, 
it was held that a widow in this community is entitled 
to succeed to her husband’s estate to the exclusion of a 
daughter or a step daughter. 

Similarly Molesaiam Girasias of Broach, who were 
originally Rajpoot Hindus but became Mahomedans several 
centuries ago, are governed by Hindu law in matters of 
inheritance and succession. In Makaranfr Skri Fatesangji 
Jasvatsangji v. Kuvar Rarisangji Fatesangji* the plain¬ 
tiff was the second son of the defendant, who was the 
Thakoov of Amod, a talukdari estate of the nature of an 
impartible Raj or Principality. The plaintiff's family 
belonged to the community of Molesaiam Girasias. The 
plaintiff alleged that the Molesaiam Girasias followed the 
Hindu law and custom in matters of inheritance and 
partition, and that as the estate was impartible, he, as a 
second son, of his father, who was the holder of the gadi 3 
was entitled by ancient family custom to receive kkoraki- 
jposhaJci (maintenance) suitable to his father’s rank and 
means and also to receive special contributions on occasions 
of death and birth ceremonies in his family. The High 
Court found in favour of the plaintiff observing thus: 
“Taking all these circumstances into account, it cannot 
be maintained that any special custom derogatory to the 
general law has been established by which a Thakoor in 
possession of an impartible Raj is absolved from the 
obligation of providing maintenance to his second son/’ 5 


20 Bom. 53 (1894). 3 Ibid p. 188. 

3 20 Bom. 181 (1894). 
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A glair kuf 1 wife is one who is her husband’s Ghair kuf 
social inferior. According to some a marriage is glair ^asclMte 1 
Jcuf which takes place between persons whose families from succes- 
have not previously intermarried. A custom, based upon s ' on ' 
the Wajib-ul-nrz, to exclude a ghair kuf wife and her 
daughter was alleged in the ease of Sheikh Hub Ali v. 

Wasir u*■ ni&sa? The wife, a Mahomedan lady, brought 
a suit to recover possession, as her husband’s heir, of his 
immoveable property. Her claim was opposed on the 
ground that she was a ghair kuf woman and that she 
and her daughter were therefore, by custom, excluded 
from inheritance. Apart from the Wajib- ul-wst there 
was absolutely no evidence of any custom on the subject. 

The only reliable evidence of custom was the village 
Wajib-ul-nrz, which, under the heading “ transfer of 
property and right of inheritance” said—‘ A married wife 
belonging to a (ghair kuf) different caste, and an un¬ 
married wife, or their descendants will, provided they 
bear good conduct, be entitled to maintenance according 
to their status; and they will not be entitled to any 
share whether the property be partitioned or unpartitioned.” 

This document bore the signature, amongst others, of 
the husband, and commenced with words meaning ,f by 
agreement ”, and so it did not purport to be a record 
of immemorial custom. The rules of inheritance laid 
down in it were based not upon Mahomedan but upon 
Hindu law. Their Lordships held that in the absence of 
other evidence the entry in the Wajib-nl-utz was in¬ 
sufficient to establish the custom. 

The Abhans, who appear to be Mahomedans, have Abhans. 
several customs of their own. According to the tribal 
custom, where a gift is made by way of maintenance it 
is a gift resumable by the grantor. Such a right to re- 


1 Kuf in Arabic denotes equality » 33 I. A. 107 (906): s. c. 28 
and a ghair kuf wife is one who All, 496 : s. c. 10 C. W. N. 778, 

la her husband’s social inferior. 
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sumptions by tribal custom has been found to exist by 
the Privy Council. 1 

Among Kanchans in the district of Delhi the business 
of brothel-keeping and prostitution is carried on by 
families or communities who are recruited by adoption. 
On the death of a woman of this tribe leaving a substan¬ 
tial property her several heirs claimed it. The contest 
lay between the two sisters claiming customary shares* 
the two brothers claiming shares by common law* and the 
third sister contending that none of her father's family 
had any claim at all The Privy Council held that certain 
customs of the Kanchans* which aim at the continuance 
of prostitution as a family business, are contrary to 
Mahomed an law* immoral and not enforceable. A Maho- 
medan woman who is adopted according to one of such 
customs by the head of a Kanchan brothel is not thereby 
severed from her family; her property* however acquired* 
will at her death devolve according to Mahomcdan law. 
Whether she acquires by her adoption any legal rights in 
the property of the brothel is doubted.® 

There is a custom with reference to lands in the Broach 
district on the bhagdari tenure by virtue of which male 
first cousins* sons of a paternal uncle, inherit such lands in 
preference to daughters and sisters among Mahomedans.* 
In a certain case in point a special custom was alleged re¬ 
gulating the succession to bhagdari lands in the Collectorate 
of Broach to the effect that on the death of a hhagdar * 
whether Hindu or Mahomedan, without male issue* his 
nearest male relations (after the death of his widow) 
whether sprung through male or female relatives of the 
deceased hhagdar, succeed to his bhagdari lauds* to the 
exclusion of his daughter or sister. The custom alleged 


1 Najban Bibi v. Chasid Bibi, Uwirao Jan, 20 I. A. 193 (1893): 
10 I. A. 133 (1883) : S.c. 10 Cal. s. 0. 21 Cal. 149. 

* Bai JKheda v. Dam Sale 6 

1 GhasiH and Nanhi Jan v. Bora. H. C. B, A.C.J 123 (1868). 
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was held to have been sufficiently proved. 1 Bird wood J., 
observed :— fi Having regard, therefore, to the foregoing 

considerations, we should be inclined to recognize the 

custom in any bkagdari village in the Broach Collectorate 
whenever the party relying on it was able to give 

specific instances of its continuance in other similar 

adjacent villages, if not in the particular village itself, 
though it would always be more satisfactory if he could 
do this, and whenever the opposite party could not or did 
not prove the adoption of some other custom or of ordinary 
rules of inheritance in the particular village, or failing 
such proof, the general prevalence of such rules or such 
opposing custom in other similar adjacent villages/'* 

Whether males sprung of male relatives of a deceased 
lhagdar have priority over males sprung of female relatives 
of the same was not decided. Nor was the question whether 
a daughter or sister of a deceased bhagdar is excluded, by 
the custom, from the line of inheritance, or would, on 
failure of male relations, succeed to the bhagdari lands. 
His Lordship towards the end of the judgment said 
u We are not to be understood as holding that a daughter 
or sister is wholly excluded by the custom from the lien 
of inheritance, i.e., that, if there were not any male rela¬ 
tives of the deceased bhagdar, his bhag would escheat to 
the Crown rather than descend upon his daughter or sister." 8 

Sir Erslcine Perry has described the Memons thus 
“ The Memons were originally, and still are, seated in Cuteh 
from which they have spread themselves into many of the 
adjoining countries in Western India, and by their own 
account, even into Malabar and Bengal. By their tradi¬ 
tions they were originally Loannas, a Hindu commercial 
caste in Dutch; but they are not able, and no records are 

Pranjivan Dayaram v. Bat * Ibid 490. 

Seva 5 Bom. 482 (1881). * Ibid 492. 


Cutchi 
Mem on a 
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forthcoming’, to indicate the period of their conversion, 
although there is every reason to believe it must have been 
some hundreds of years ago. They may be characterized 
as being more orthodox Mabomedans than the Khojas, 
and in being in every way their superiors, so far as wealth, 
numbers and learning are concerned. They make pilgrim- 
mage to Mecca, which is unknown amongst the Khojas; 
and a branch of the caste, the Ilala Memons, who are 
settled in Kathiwar, are said to observe every portion of 
the Mahomedan law, including the injunctions as to the 
division of an inheritance/' 1 

In Rahimathae v. Haji Jussaji 1 ' it was held that if a 
custom, as to succession, was found to prevail amongst a 
sect of Mabomedans and to be valid in other respects, the 
Court would give effect to it, although it differed from the 
rule of succession laid down in the Koran. The parties 
in the case were Cutehi Memons and daughters sued for 
their shares in their paternal estates in accordance with the 
Koranic law. Their claim was opposed on the ground of 
custom. The custom set up was that females were exclud¬ 
ed from any share of their father's property at his decease ; 
that they were not entitled to any benefit whatever, except, 
if they should be unmarried, to maintenance out of the 
estate, and to a sufficient sum to defray the expenses of 
their marriage according to their condition in life. Sir 
E. Perry C.J., in au elaborate and classic judgment, having 
considered the rigidity of the Koranic law on the one hand 
and the force of immemorial custom on the other, held 
that “ the attempt of these young women, to disturb the 
course of succession which has prevailed among their 
ancestors for many hundred years, has failed/ 1 

This decision has been followed in a series of cases. In 
the matter of Ilaji Ismail Haji Abdulla * * it has been hel d 
that Cutehi Memons are not Hindus within the meaning of 


1 Perry’s O C. p. 115. 

• Perry’s 0.0.110(1847). 


* « Bom. 452 (1880). 
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section 2 of the Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870), and, 
therefore, probate to take effect throughout India cannot be 
granted in the case of a Will of a Cutehi Memon testator. 
They are Mahomedans to whom Mahoinedau law is to be 
applied except when an ancient and invariable special custom 
to the contrary is established. Westropp C. J., said :-~ 
“We do not think that Cutehi Memons can be regarded 
as Hindus within the meaning- of section 242 of the Indian 
Succession Act, with the clause subsequently added by Act 
XIII of 1875 which is made applicable to Hindus. We 
know of no difference between Cutehi Memons and any 
other Mahomedans, except that in one point connected with 
succession it was proved to Sir E, Perry’s satisfaction 
that they observed a Hindu usage which is not in accord¬ 
ance with Mahomedan law. That is not enough to bring 
them within the term ‘ Hindu"’ as used in the Hindu Wills 
Act. It is admitted that, among such Memons, marriages 
are celebrated by the Kazi, they attend the Masjid, they 
belong to the Sunni division of Mahomedans, and make 
pilgrimages to Mecca. Under these circumstances we 
must hold them to be Mahomedans to whom Mahomedan 
law is to be applied, except when an ancient and invariable 
special custom to the contrary is established/’ 1 

As to the law of inheritance applicable to Cutehi 
Memons Sir Charles Sargent C. J., said : “ The ecclesiastical 
records of this Court show that Khojas and Cutehi Memons 
have ever since the decree in the case of the Khojas 
and Memons before Sir E. Perry in 1847 been regarded 
in the Supreme Court and subsequently in this Court as 
Hindus who had been converted to Mahomedanism whilst 
retaining their Hindu law of inheritance ; and so far as 
Khojas are concerned, the decision of the Court of Appeal 
in the case of uirbai v. Gorbai 2 must be taken as conclu¬ 
sively deciding that the onus of proving a custom of inheri¬ 
tance not in. conformity with Hindu law lies upon those 

' Ibid, p. 460 » 12 Bom. 1I.C.R. 294 (1875). 
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who set it up. The above records are even richer in 
instances of the application of Hindu law of inheritance to 
the estates of Memons than to those of Khojas, and 
establish a non-contentions practice extending over many 
years. I think, therefore, that in the absence of any special 
ground of distinction, no suflicient reason exists for placing 
Memons on any different footing from Khojas as regards 
the application of the Hindu law of inheritance in the 
absence of proof of any special custom, although undoubt¬ 
edly it leaves the law, as pointed out by the Chief Justice 
in the above case of Hirbai v. Gorbai, in an incomplete 
state which can only be satisfactorily dealt with by express 
legislation/” 

This case was followed in Abdul Cadur Hnji Mahomed 
v. C. A. Turner , a where it was held that Cutchi Memons 
are governed by the Hindu law of inheritance. Scott J., 
asid:—“The parties belong' to the caste known as the 
Cutchi Memons who, like the Khojas, are Hindus by origin, 
converted to Mahomedanism, some centuries ago. It is a 
well known principle of law in India, that when a Hindu is 
converted to Christianity or Mahomedanism, the conversion 
does not of necessity involve any change of the rights or 
relations of the convert in matters with which Christianity 
or Mahomedanism has no concern, such as his rights and 
interests in and his powers over property. 3 As regards the 
Khojas, it has been decided by this Court that in questions 
of inheritance they are governed by the Hindu law in the 
absence of any proved special custom to the contrary, 4 But 
the point is not so clearly settled as regards Cutchi Memons. 
Sir E. Perry in Hirbai v. Sonabai 8 treated two castes on 
the same footing, and decided that by their customary 


1 Ashabai v, Haji Tyeb IJaji l.A. 195). 

Rahimtvlla 9 Bom. 115 p. 120 4 llahiinatbai v. Hirbai , 3 Bom, 

(1882). 34 (1877). 

8 9 Bom. 158 p. 182 (1884). 5 Perry’s 0. 0.110, 

9 Abraham v. Abraham 9 Moo. 





law families were not entitled to a share of their father's 
property at his death as they would have been according 1 
to Mahomedau law, but only to maintenance and mar¬ 
riage expenses. This ruling has been followed and 
strengthened in the ease of Khojas until now they are 
completely governed by Hindu law in matters of inheri¬ 
tance. But in the ease of Memons this Court has decided 
in re Haji Ismail Haji Abdula 1 that Cutehi Memons are 
not Hindus within the meaning of section % of the Hindu 
Wills Act (XXI of 1870), and the late Chief Justice 
then added: ‘We know of no difference between Cutehi 
Memons and any other Mahomedans, except that in one 
point, connected with succession, it was proved to Sir E. 
Perry's satisfaction that they observed a Hindu usage 
which is not in accordance with Mahomedan law.’ This 
dictum was not, however, necessary for the decision of the 
point before the Court: and it has not been followed in 
subsequent eases. In Axhabi v. Haji Tyeb Haji Rahmtulh *, 
the question raised and the present Chief Justice distinctly 
ruled that Memons as much as Khojas, although converts 
to Mahomedauism, still retain the Hindu law of inheritance. 
This ruling, I am informed, has been followed subsequent¬ 
ly by Mr. Justiee Bayley and Mr. Justice Birdvvood, and 
ray own opinion coincides with it." 

In Mahomed Sidick v. Haji Ahmed # Scott J., again 
discussed all the eases on the point, and observed: “I fully 
concur with these judgments. I have only re-argued the 
question, because the community showed in the course of 
this ease that they are now somewhat desirous of changing 
the law of inheritance which has hitherto governed them. 
The general principle is, therefore, that Cutehi Memons 
are governed by the Hindu law of inheritance in the 
absence of proof of special custom/' Further on his 
Lordship said :—“ It is also pretty clear that a large and 


1 (» Bom. 152 (1880). 
* 0 Bom. 115 (1882) 

u 


* 10 Bom, 1 p, 13 (1885). 
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influential section of the community, in fact the great 
majority, wish to follow in future the law of their religion. 
A good ease is thus made out for the consideration of the 
Legislature, but no case whatever for the interference of 
a Court of law.’'' 

Tn the matter of Haroon Mahomed 1 the appellant was 
a Cutchi Memon and had been adjudged insolvent 
with other members of the family. He denied that he 
was a partner of the family firm, The Court held that 
he being a Cutchi Memon the rules of Hindu law and 
custom applied to him and that his position with regard 
to the family property was to be determined by the same 
conditions as would apply in the case of a member of a 
joint and undivided Hindu family. 

In a very recent case the Chief Justice of the Bombay 
High Court said: “It is beyond dispute that iu the 
absence of proof of any special custom of succession, the 
Hindu law of inheritance applies to Cutchi Memons"* 
and referred to Ashabai v. Haji Tyeb Haji Rahimtulla . 8 

With reference to the question as to whether Cutchi 
Memons by a special usage recognize no difference in the 
power of alienation between ancestral and self-acquired 
property, the Court found that the alleged custom was not 
proved, as the custom was not shewn to be uniform or 
continuous or accepted by the community. 4 * 

Wills made by members of the Cutchi Memon com¬ 
munity, whereby the testators dispose of property which 
is proved to be ancestral, arc held to be invalid.® Accord¬ 
ing to the Maliomedan law as well as Hindu law persons 
not in existence at the death of a testator are incapable of 
taking any bequest under his Will. 6 


1 14 Bom. 189 (1890). ' Mahomed Sidwh v. Haji All■ 

2 Moom Haji Joonas No'orani v. mod 10 Bom. 1 (1885). 

Haji Abdnl Mahip Haji Ilamed ‘ Ibid. 

30 Bom. 197 p-201 (1905). 2 * Aldail Ccuhir Haji Mahomed 

» 9 Horn, 115 (1882). v. C.N. Turner 9.Boia. 158 (1884). 
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In Moom Haji Joonas floorani v. Haji Abdul Rahim 
Haji flamed 1 the question was whether on the death of a 
lady , a Cute hi Memon, her stridAcm devolves on her 
husband's brother's son or on her mother. As there was 
no issue of the marriage, the devolution should be governed 
by the form of marriage^ If the marriage is in an 
appxwed form, the property devolves on the heirs of the 
husband ; but if it is in an unapproved form, the property 
should descend to the heirs of the deceased lady. Crowe 
tL, held that the marriage was in an approved form and 
the property in dispute should go to the deceased lady's 
husband s nephew, who brought the suit. In appeal fur¬ 
ther evidence of custom was added to the record. The 
Appellate Court held that the marriage of the deceased 
lady was in an approved form. Their Lordships referred 
to a Khoja case decided so far back as 1866/ in which it 
was held that, by the custom of Khoja Mahomedans, when 
a widow dies intestate and without issue property acquired 
by her from her deceased husband does not descend to her 
own blood relations, but to the relations of her deceased 
husband. This rule of succession prevailing among Khojas 
is in accordance with the rule of inheritance applicable to a 
Hindu widow married in an approved form. It shows that 
the rule for which the plaintiff in the above case contended 
agrees with that which governs in a community to which 
his own bears so close a resemblance. The Appellate Court 
accordingly affirmed the decision of the original Court, 


We take fhe following history of the Khojas from 
the “Oriental Cases" decided by Sir Erskine Perry* 4 

“The Khojas are a small caste in Western India, who 
appear to have originally come from Sindh or Cutcb, and 


30 Bom. 197 (1905). 
a Vide Maynkha Ch. IV s. X. 
Pl>* 97-93 Mandlik’s Hindu Law, 

* In the goods of MnUbai ; Karim 


Khatm v. Pardhan Manji 9 Born* 
H. 0. It. 276 (1866) 0 

1 Vide Perry’s 0. C. p. 112. 
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who by their own traditions, which are probably correct, 
were converted from Hinduism about four hundred years 
ago by a Fir named Sadr Din. Their language is Cutchi; 
their religion Mahomedan; their dress, appearance, and 
manners, for the most part, Hindu. These latter facts, 
however, do not warrant the conclusion being drawn, if 
such conclusion is necessary for decision of the case (and 
I think it is not) that the Khojas were originally Hindus, for 
such is the influence of Hindu manners and opinions on all 
castes and colours who come into connection with them, 
that gradually all assume an unmistakable Hindu tint. Par- 
sis, Moguls, Afghans, Israelites, and Christians, who have 
been long settled in India, are seen to have exchanged 
much of their ancient patrimony of ideas for Hindu tones 
of thought; and, in observing this phenomenon, I have 
been often led to compare it with one somewhat similar 
in the black soil in the Deccan, which geologists tell us 
possesses the property of converting all foreign substances 
brought into contact with it into its own material. 

"However this may be, the Khojas are now settled 
principally amongst Hindu communities, such as Clutch, 
Kathiawar, and Bombay, which latter place probably is their 
head-quarters, They constitute, at this place, apparently 
about two thousand souls, and their occupation, for the most 
part, are confined to the more subordinate departments 
of trade. Indeed, the caste never seems to have emerged 
from the obscurity which attends their present history, and 
the almost total ignorance of letters, of the principles of 
their religion, and of their own status, which they now 
evince, is probably the same as has always existed 
among them since they first embraced the precepts of 
Mahomed. 

"Although they call themselves Mussulmans, they 
evidently know but little of their prophet and of the Koran ; 
and their chief reverence at the present time is reserved 
for Agha Khan, a Persian nobleman, well known in con¬ 
temporaneous Indian history, and whom they believe to be 


MINfSr*7\ 



a descendant of the Pir , who converted them to Islam , 1 
But even to the blood of their saint they adhere by a frail 
tenure; for it was proved, that when the grandmother of 
A gha Khan made her appearance in Bombay some years 
ago, and claimed tithes from the faithful, they repudiated 
their allegiance, commenced litigation in this Court, and 
professed to the Kazi of Bombay their intention to incor¬ 
porate themselves with the general body of Mussulmans 
in this island* To use the words of one of themselves, they 
call themselves Shias to a Shia, and Sunnis to a Sunni, 
and they probably neither know nor care anything as to 
the distinctive doctrines either of these great divisions of 
the Mussulman world. They have, moreover, no translation 
of the Koran into their vernacular language, or into 
Gujarati, their language of business, which is remarkable 
when we recollect the long succession of pious Mussulman 
Kings who reigned in Gujarat, and in the countries in which 
the Khojas have been located. Nor have they any scholars 
or men of learning among them, as not a Khoja could 
be quoted who was acquainted with Arabic or Persian, the 
two great languages of Mahomedan literature and theo¬ 
logy and the only religious work of which we heard as 
being current amongst them was one called the Das Avatar, 
in the Sindhi character, and Cutchi language, of which 
Narayan, the interpreter, has procured me some translated 

1 This is a mistake, I think. King to bestow to him his daughter 
From an instructive note I have in marriage* u The peculiar doc- 
seen by Lt. Col. Eawlinson, it ap- tone of the Ishmaillies, as this 
pears that Agba Khan is a iinial section of Mahomedans is called in 
descendant of the Sixth Imam, and Persia, is that they believe each 
that a large section of Mussulmans successive Imam from Ali to Ismail 
believe this Sixth Imam is again to was an incarnation of the Divine 
appear on the earth. It is pro. Essence, and further that the in- 
bable that the Pir, who converted carnation is hereditary in the 
these Khojas, belonged to this direct male line; hence Agha 
Iniaray sect of Persia, and hence Khan is worshipped as a God by 
the reverence for Agha Khan, all true Ismaillies.”— Col, JRawlin * 
which is shown by numbers in son's Rep, to Govt, of India , 

Persia, and which induced the late 
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passages, aud which, as professing to give a history, of the 
tenth incarnation in the person of their Saint, Sadr Din, 
appears to he a strong combination of Hindu articles of 
faith with the tenets of Islam ," 1 

The term Khoja means both “the honourable or wor¬ 
shipful person 1 ’ and “the disciple." Its full meaning, as 
applied to the community, may fairly be taken to amount 
to “the honourable or worshipful converts /' 2 They are not 
Mahomedans proper, nor Hindus. They are a caste convert¬ 
ed from the Hindu religion ; and their religion has, since 
the date of their conversion, been Mahomedan of the Shia 
division and Imami Ismaili form. In comparatively recent 
times a schism has occurred amongst them in Bombay. 
A numerical minority professed to belong to the Sunni 
division of Mahomedans, insisted that the religion of the 
Khojas at large was Sunni, that the public property of 
that community ought to be applied to Sunni purposes and 
sought to east off allegiance to H. II. the Aga Khan as 
Imam of the Shia Imami Ismailis. However, in a suit brought 
by some of the innovating' party with those objects, Sir 
Joseph Arnonld held : “that the Khojas never were Sunnis, 
but that from the beginning they have been, and (with the 
exception of the relators and plaintiffs, and their followers 
in Bombay) still are Shias of the Imami Ismail persua¬ 


sion 




In order to enjoy the full privileges of membership in 
the Khoja community a person must be one of that sect 
whose ancestors were originally Hindus, which was con¬ 
verted to, and has throughout abided in the faith of Shia 


1 See also The Advocate* General 
ex relatione Day a Muhammad v. 
Muhammad Ru&tnl Ilmeni 12 Bom 
325 (decided in April, 1866). for 
the history of the Beets of Sun is, 
Shias, and Shia Imami Ismailis ; 
history of A ga ’Khan ; history of 
Khojas and their relations with the 


hereditary Imam of the Ismailis; 
relations of Aga Khan with the 
Jamat or public authority of the 
Khojas of Bombay t &c , &e. 

2 Vide 12 Bora, H.O.R. 343 
8 Vide Day a Muhammad v, 2L 
If. Aga Khan 12 Bom JET. C R. 
323 ( 1866 ). 
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Imami Ismailis, and which has always been and still 
is bound by ties of spiritual allegiance to the here¬ 
ditary Imams of the Ismailis. The Aga Khan., as the 
spiritual head of the Khojas, is entitled to exercise a 
potential voice in determining who, on religious grounds, 
shall or shall not remain members of the Khoja com¬ 
munity . 1 

In matters matrimonial, the Khojas are regulated by 
Mahomeclan law . 2 Amongst ordinary Makomedans mar¬ 
riages are performed by the kazi or his naibs or deputies . 1 
The marriages of all Khojas in Bombay used to be per¬ 
formed by him until the schism. Since the schism, however, 
those Khojas, who regard the Aga Khan as their head, have 
had their marriages performed by him while the others 
continue to employ the kazi as before . 4 

In Ilirbai v. Sonabai $ Sir E. Perry held that, according 
to the custom amongst Khojas, females are not entitled 
to any share of their father's property at hh decease. By 
the custom of the Khoja Mahomedans, when a widow dies 
intestate and without issue, property acquired by her from 
her deceased husband does not descend to her own blood 
relations, but to the relations of her deceased husband. 
If no blood relations of the deceased husband are forth¬ 
coming, the property left by the widow belongs to a jamat, 
As to the degree of relationship which will entitle mem¬ 
bers of the deceased husband's family to succeed has yet 
remained an open question , 6 

A Khoja having died intestate, and without leaving 
issue, was survived by bis mother (a widow), his wife, 
and a married sister. It was held that according to the 
custom of the Khojas, his mother was entitled to the 


1 Bay a Muhammad v. Muham¬ 
mad Ilmen Hmeni 12 Bom, H. C, 
E. 323 1866). 

* See Pirbhai 8 Bom, B.O.&, 
cr ca 96. 

* Muhammad Ibrahim v. 6 id am 


Ahmed 1 Bom. H.C.B. 236. (1864), 

6 See Ilirbai v. Gorbai 12 Bom. 
H.C.R, 320, 321 per Wcstropp C, J. 
5 Perry's 0. G. 110, 

8 Karim JChatav v. Pardhan 
Manji 2 Bom, H. 0, R. 292 (1866). 
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management of his estate, and, therefore, to letters of 
administration, in preference to his wife or his sister . 1 * 
The widow of a Khoja Mahomedan who has died childless 
and intestate, succeeds to her husband's estate in preference 
to his sister,® A son is entitled to obtain partition of 
ancestral property in his father's lifetime without his 
father's consent , 3 But this right of a son to partition in 
the lifetime of his father, more especially where moveable 
property is concerned, is one upon which the greatest 
doubt and difference of opinion has always prevailed, 
and consequently there is no presumption in favour of its 
inclusion in the Hindu law, which, in the absence of proof of 
custom to the contrary, is applicable to Khoja Mahomedans. 
In the case of Ahnedbhoy Hubehhoy v. Cassumbhoy Ahnedbhoy 4 
the Court held that it was not established that amongst 
Khojas in Bombay there was any recognized right of a son 
to demand partition in the lifetime of Iris father, although 
it was proved to be customary in Kathiawar and Clutch for 
a father to give a son who wished for it his share of the 
family property, both ancestral and self-acquired. 

It is a settled rule in Bombay that, in the absence of 
sufficient evidence of usage to the contrary, the Hindu 
Jaw is applicable in matters relating to property, inheri¬ 
tance and succession among Khoja Mahomedans, and this 
rule is held to apply in a case of Khojas at Thana . 5 But 
this rule must not be accepted in its widest sense. It 
is confined only to simple questions of inheritance and 
succession. It does not apply to the question of partition.® 
If a custom opposed to Hindu law be alleged to exist 

1 Hirbai v. Gorbai 12 Bom. 534 (1889). 

H. 0. ft. 294 (1875). 6 Shlvji Hasan, v. Pat it Mdrji. 

3 Hahimatbai v. Hirbai 3 Bom. Khoja 12 Bom. H. C. B. 281 (1874) ; 
34 (1877). Hirbai v. Gorbai , Ibid 294 p. 321 

* Cateumbkoy Ahmed,bkoy v, (1875). 

Ahnedbhoy IMnbhoy 12 Bom. 6 Sec Ahmedhhoy JIuUbkoy v. 
280 (1887). Cassumbhoy Ahmedhhoy 13 Bom. 

* Ahmedbkoy Hubibhhoy v. 534 (1889). 

Cassumbhoy Ah/un/bhotj 13 Bom, 
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amongst Khojas, the burden of proof rests upon the 
person setting up that custom . 1 

The Khojas, being partly regulated by Mahomedan 
law, partly by Hindu law and partly by custom, occupy 
a position so peculiar that the Courts do not apply to them, 
when seeking a custom of inheritance or succession, differ¬ 
ing from the Hindu law, the stringent rule that the custom 
must be proved to be ancient, invariable and submitted 
to as legally binding but act upon satisfactory evidence 
that it has been the general custom and accepted as such 
by the general majority of the Khoja community.® But 
evidence merely of the opinion of the leading members 
of the caste is not enough. Instances must be proved in 
which the alleged custom has been observed aud fol¬ 
lowed.* 

Although a Khoja and his wife are married accord¬ 
ing to Mahomedan rites, yet at the time of his death, so 
far as regards the succession of his property, he is a 
Hindu. If his brothers lived joint with him, his widow 
. would be entitled to maintenance out of his estate while 
his property devolved on them. According to Vyavahr 
Mayukk which governs Khojas for the purpose of inheri¬ 
tance and succession, when a person inherits the estate of a 
person deceased, he takes it as an universitas with all the 
rights and liabilities annexed to it. Maintenance of those 
whom the deceased was bound to maintain and payment 
of his debts * are liabilities which are annexed to the estate 
in the hands of those who take it . 4 

By the law and customs of Khoja Mahomedans there 
is a distinction between ancestral and self-acquired pro- 


Proof of 
custom : less 
stringent 
rule. 


1 12 Bom. H. C. 11. 294 ; 3 Bom. 
34; Cassumhhoy Ahmedbhoy v. 
Ahmedbhoy Hubitihoy, 0. 0. 12 
Bom, 280 (1887). But in case of 
partition see above Ahmedbhoy 
Hubibhoy v. Cammbjwy Ahmed - 
bhoy 13 Bom. 534 (1889)/ 

53 


* 12 Bom. H. 0, E, 294 ; 12 Bom. 
280. 

* Rahmatbai v. Hirbai 3 Bom, 
34 at p. 40 (1877). 

4 Rashid Karmali v. Sberbanoo, 
29 Bom. 85 (1904). 
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perky in reference to the power of the owner to devise 
or make a gift thereof similar to that which obtains 
under the ordinary Hindu law . 1 Where wealth amassed in 
trade by an individual is said to be ancestral in the hands 
of that individual, it is not enough to show that he 
inherited some property$ it must be shewn that the pro- 
perty inherited contributed in a material degree to the 
wealth so amassed.® 

In the case of Onmjabai v. T/iavar Mullet? it was held 
that in the Will of a Khoja Mahomedan written in the 
English language and form, a gift of a fund “to be disposed 
of in charity as my executor shall think right” was a valid 
charitable bequest. Where, however, the Will was in the 
vernacular and the word dharam. was used, the word was 
held to be too vague and uncertain for the gift to be carried 
into effect by the Court, the word dharam including many 
objects not comprehended in the word “charity” as 
understood in English law. 

1 Cassumbhoy Ahmedbhoy v. Cassumbhoy Ahmedbhoy 13 Bom. 
Ahmedbhoy Hnbibhoy 12 Bom. 280 531 (1889). 

< 1887 )- * * 1 Bom. H.C.R. 71 (1863). 

* Ahmedbhoy Hnbibhoy v. 





CHAPTER XI. 

MALABAR CUSTOMS. 


Under the heading of “ Malabar Customs ” we propose 
to deal briefly with customs and usages of people living 
in Canara, Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. Hindus and 
Mahomedans of these parts of India are not governed, in 
matters of succession, by their respective laws. There 
are three distinct systems prevalent in these countries, 
which regulate inheritance. Manmakkaiayam or heirship 
of sister’s son is the principal system which governs people 
of Malabar of whom the Nairs are the chief factors. Some 
Nambudri Brahmans and a great majority of Mapilla 
families of North Malabar also follow the same system 
of succession. The system, known as Makkatayam or 
descent in the line of sons, prevails among Nambudris 
at large and also among other people, such as Tiyans, 
Thiyyas, Tiyars, &c. The third system, Aliyasantana, 
according to which the descent runs in the female line, is 
followed by the people of Canara. 

Nairs 1 form the bulk of the population in Malabar. 
Their domestic system is the most perfect form of joint 
family. “Each tarwad lives in its mansion, nestling 
among its palm trees and surrounded by its rice lands but 
apart from and independently of its neighbour.’’ Among 
Nairs inheritance is regulated by the Marimakkatayam 
whereby family estates devolve on the female lines, so 
that children are not the heirs of the wife’s husband 
but inherit from and through their mother. They have 
their own laws and usages which are very peculiar. “ Some 
of them are so well established as to be judicially noticed 
without proof. But others of them are still in that 

1 As to the origin and early Census, 1891, YI.II, 222; Logan’s 
position of the Nairs, vide Madras Malabar Manual Vol. I. p. 141. 
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stage in which proof of them is required before they can. 
be judicially recognized and enforced. The Nairs are 
persons amongst whom polyandry is legally recognized] 
and descent of property through females is acknowledged 
law. The right (and pevhaps duty) to adopt females into 
the family or tarwad , when necessary to preserve it, 
appears to be in accordance with their law/’ 1 

Though polyandry is legal among the Nairs, it seems 
to have now died out, as we find from the Report of the 
Malabar Marriage Commission of 1894 which contains 
valuable information on the point. "According to the 
North Malabar witnesses the rule is that the union of a 
man and woman lasts for life. The wife lives with her 
husband. Divorces are almost unheard of, or one extreme¬ 
ly rare. Respectable people set their faces against 
polygamy.”* The same rule seems to prevail throughout 
the greater part of South Malabar.* As regards 
freedom to marry, or not to marry, it is conceded to 
women as well as to men -, the rule of Hindu law, 
which prescribes marriage as indispensable to women, 
having no obligatory force either among Nambudri 
Brahmans or among Nairs and Tiyars.* 

Tali-keUu.-kalganam or marriage by tying the tali is 
kalyanam and indispensable to a Nair girl. It is generally performed be¬ 
stow, '' fore the girl attains her puberty. The ceremony lasts 
four days and terminates with the tearing of a cloth, the 
pieces of which are given to the boy and the girl who 
have been the subject of this sort of mock marriage. 
For this tearing of the cloth symbolizes a divorce between 
the pair, as after that they may possibly never see each 
other again. It is said that if a girl fails to perform this 


Tali-kettu* 


1 T. Raman Afenon v, V. 2\ 
Raman Menon , 27 I. A 231 

p. 236 (1900) : s.o. 24 Mad. 78 p. 
79, Strange’s Manual of Hindu 
Law p. 403. 


% Malabar Marriage Commission 
Keport, 1894, p. 103. 

* Ibid p. 36. 

* Ibid p. 57, 
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ceremony, she is liable to be excommunicated from her 
caste, Sambhandham is a proper and serious.form of marriage. 
For it is followed by co-habitation. With regard to sam- 
bhandham the Report of the Malabar Marriage Commission 
has the following:—“ Many respectable witnesses tell us 
that no formality, religious or secular, need attach to 
sambhandham , and that in very many cases the consent of 
the girl and of her guardian are all that is thought neces¬ 
sary. But it is also an undoubted fact that recent usage 
(especially in North Malabar) tends to surround the occa¬ 
sion of first co-habitation with more or less elaborate 
ceremonial’ 11 

How the Nambudri Brahmans came to settle in Mala¬ 
bar is a matter for antiquarians. But the tradition is 
that Parasurama, the first King of Malabar, introduced 
Brahmans into his Kingdom and gave them lands therein. 
The Nambudris of the present day are supposed to be 
the descendants of the original settlers. The latter 
certainly came from the same Aryan stock of Brahmans 
one finds in other parts of India, but their descendants 
having been segregated from the original stock and isolated 
in Malabar for some centuries, adopted the' customs and 
usages of the surrounding people, i.e. Nairs. These customs 
and usages are at variance with the general principles of 
Hindu law. 

The probable period when Nambudris settled in Mala¬ 
bar is a matter of uncertainty. The late Sir Muttusami 
Ayyar, however, thought that the event must have 
occurred before the Mitakshara was written, as there is no 
mention of the Sarvasvadhanam form of marriage which 
was then, and still is, recognized in Malabar. The learned 
Judge further said that the emigration must have taken 
place prior to the time of Sankaracharya, the founder of 


* Mai. Mar. Commn. Report pp, pp. 122-125 (7th Edrx.), 
21-24. See also Mayne’a H. L. 
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the Adioaita or non-dualistic Vedic philosophy. For, Sir 
Muttusami Ayyar said <l that it is in evidence that the 
acharams or practices of Nambudris are believed to have 
been regulated by him/' And the great Sankaracharya 
is said to have lived about the fifth or seventh century. 
After referring to other “ internal evidence , }) as he styles 
these facts, Sir Muttusami Ayyar comes to the conclusion 
that Nambudris must have settled in Malabar more than 
1200 or 1500 years ago. 1 Mr. Logan is of opinion that 
Ci Nambudris entered and settled in Malabar in large 
numbers and as an organized body precisely at the time 
(end of seventh and first-half of eighth century) when the 
extinction of PerumaPs authority was for the first time 
menaced by the Western Chalukiyas/'* * 

Whether the first migration was in the seventh century 
or several centuries before it/' says Sir Muttusami Ayyar, 
“there is enough to show that the personal law which 
they carried with them is not Hindu law as expounded 
by the authors of the Mitakshara, Smriti Ohandrika, and 
Madhavya, but ancient Hindu law as it was probably 
understood and followed about the commencement of the 
Christian era/'* 

The usages of Nambudris differ on some important 
points from those of Brahmans in other Provinces. The 
principal and permanent variations are detailed in E , I, 
Vishnu Nambudri v. E< /. Krwhnan Nambudris These 
are:— 

(i) The eldest son is alone permitted to marry, the 

junior sons being allowed to consort with 

Sudra females. 

(ii) A girl attaining puberty without having con¬ 

tracted marriage does not forfeit her caste. 


1 Vasndevan v. The Secretary of the Ancient Malabar Tenures. 
of State for India, 11 Mad* 157 p, Appendix I, 

180(1887). 3 11 Mad. 157 p. 181. 

* Logan's Keports on t he Nature i 7 Mad. 3 p, 15, (1883). 
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(iii) Marriage may take place before as well as 

after a girl has attained puberty. 

(iv) Marriage takes plaee not immediately but about 

two years after the completion of the stage of 
studentship marked by the performance of the 
ceremony of samavarthana. 

(v) A boy on whom the ceremony of up an ay an a or 

investiture with the thread has been performed 
may be adopted. 

(vi) Division cannot be enforced. 

Nambudris are not governed by the ordinary Hindu 
law in respect of the management and alienation of their 
family property. “ Their customs in the management and 
assignment of property do not differ from the customs of 
Nairs. Impaftibility is the rule/ and the eldest member 
is the- manager. The eldest member in a Nambudri family, 
like the eldest member in a Nair family, is called the 
karnavan The management does not descend from father 
to son, but invariably devolves on the senior male member 
however remotely connected, even though the deceased 
manager may have left adult sons competent to enter 
upon the management. The only difference between a 
Nambudri Mam and a Nair tarwad is, that in the former 
the offspring of the marriage and the married woman 
become members of the husband's Mam, while the 
children of a Nair woman become members of her own 
tarwad. The self-acquired property left undisposed of by 
a deceased junior male member does not descend to his 
son, hut following the custom of the Nair tarwad it 
lapses to the illam.,'” 1 

Nambudri Brahmans are governed by Hindu law as 
modified by special customs adopted by them since their 
settlement in Malabar. Among them succession is traced 


r Nambitan Nambudri v. Nam- 
bitari Nambudri , 2 Mad, H, 0, R. 


110 (1864). 


3 NiloJiandan v, Madhava% 
Mad. 9 p. 11 (1886), 
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through males and property passes from father to sou, 
whereas, among Nairs, succession is traced through 
females and property descends from mother ter daughter. 
Thus the mode of tracing succession and devolution of 
property are in accordance with Hindu law and contrary 
to MarnmaMatayam usage. 1 

In a very lengthy and learned judgment in the 
Vmudevan’s case, the learned Judges have drawn a graphic 
picture of the distinguishing shades of difference between 
Nambudri and Nair customs and usages. As these are very 
interesting and instructive we cannot do better than giving 
them in ex ten so !n their Lordships' language :—“ Again, 
legal marriage is the basis of the law of succession among 
Nambudris as among Brahmans of the East Coast, while 
among Nairs there is no recognized connection between 
merriage and inheritance. Thus, the notion of paternal rela¬ 
tion founded upon legal marriage as the cause o£ : Inheritance 
obtains both under Hindu law and among Nambudri 
Brahmans. Further, a Nambudri woman, in common 
with a Brahman on this side of the ghats, takes her 
husband’s gotram upon her marriage and passes into his 
family from that of her father, and perpetual widowhood 
and incapacity to re-many on her husband’s death are 
the incidents of marriage both among Nambudris and 
Brahmans of the East Coast. But among Nairs a woman 
continues through life to belong to the family in which 
she is born, and the sexual relation which she forms, 
or her so-called marriage, operates in law neither to 
<nve her the domicile of her husband nor to create a 

o 

disability in her either to re-marry or to put an end to 
her marriage at her pleasure during her first husband's 
life. Moreover, the same rule of collateral succession 
obtains both among Nambudri Brahmans and other 
Brahmans in Southern India. Among the former, 


1 Vasndemnv. The Secretary of (1887). 
State for India , 11 Mad. 157 p. 160, 
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dayadies or distant kinsmen are divided into those who 
have ten and three days’ impurity or pollution, and among 
the latter, such kinsmen are classified as gotrajcc 
sapindas and mmanodakas, the sapinda and the sama- 
nod aka relationship being severally the cause of ten and 
three days' impurity or pollution, arising from the birth 
or death of any one so related. Moreover, Nambudris 
and Brahmans on the East Coast recognize alike the 
authority of the Vedas and of Smritis, and they have 
faith in the religious efficacy of ceremonial observances 
and of funeral and annual obsequies. We may also 
refer to the ceremony of investiture or upanayanam 
and to the notion of second birth as common to both. 
The view, therefore, that when Nambudris settled in 
Malabar they carried their personal law with them, 
though they changed it in some respects after their 
settlement on the West Coast, is supported not only by 
the foregoing facts, but also by the fact that go tram a 
of Nambudri Brahmans are said to be the same as those 
of Brahmans on the East Coast, indicating thereby common 
descent from the same original ancestors. It was observed 
by the Privy Council in RutchepnUy Butt Jka v. Rafunder 
Nam in Rao, 1 that when a class of Hindus migrates from 
one place to another and retains ancient religion, the 
presumption is, unless the contrary is shown, that they 
carried their personal law with them to the new settle¬ 
ment. There is, therefore, sufficient foundation for the 
opinion of the Judge that Nambudris are governed prima 
facie by Hindu law ; but it must he remembered that the 
personal law which they presumably carried with them 
was the Hindu law as received by Brahmans at the time 
of their settlement in Malabar, and that it is not the 
Hindu law as modified by customs which have since come 
into prevalence among Brahmans on the .East Coast. For 
instance, the form of marriage called the sarvasvadkanam 

1 2 Moo. I. A. 132 (1839). 
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marriage, which is referable to the ancient Hindu law of 
puiriha pntrcty or of the appointed daughter and her son, 
is still in force among Nambudris as a mode of affiliation, 
though it is obsolete on this Coast. Another qualification 
with which Hindu law should be applied to Nambudris 
consists in their adoption of the territorial law or the 
usage of Nairs in several respects subsequent to their 
settlement in Malabar. Under Hindu law, both ancient 
and modern, partibility is an incident of ordinary Hindu 
property, coparcenary depending for its continuance upon 
the mutual consent of co-sharers * y but among Nambudris, 
as among Nairs, family property is not liable to be divided 
at the instance of any one of the coparceners. Again, 
self-acquired property merges, on the death of the person 
acquiring it, into family property as is the case among 
Nairs. It appears further that the senior male, in point 
of age, is entitled to management in preference to the 
representative of the senior branch. We may also mention 
that among Nambudris, the eldest brother alone usually 
marries, and the others, as is the ease, among Nairs, consort 
with Nair women otherwise than with the sanction of 
marriage. Having regard to the evidence on both sides, 
the conclusion we come to is, that Nambudris are governed 
by Hindu law, except so far as it is shown to have been 
modified by usage or custom having the force of law, the 
probable origin of the special usage being either some doctrine 
of Hindu law as it stood at the date of the settlement, 

though now obsolete, or some Manmakhaiayan usage/ n 
****** 

“ Again, a Brahman woman becomes an outcaste on 
the East Coast by not marrying at all, or by marrying 
after she attains her maturity; but in Nambudri illams * 
women marry after they attain their maturity, and some 


' \ ! amide van v. The Secretary of Muttusami Ayyar J. 

State for India , 11 Mad. pp. 160- 2 Illam is a Brahman’s house. 

163 (1887) per Collins C. J., and It is also called Mana. 
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never marry at all. Further, the adoption of a son as the 
son of two fathers, or in dwyamushyayana form, is obsolete 
on this Coast, and, according' to the evidence taken on 
Commission in Travancore and Cochin, it is the ordinary 
form of adoption recognized in Malabar. Further, on the 
East Coast, no Hindu widow is competent to adopt in the 
absence of express authority either from her husband or his 
sapindas ; but, according to. the evidence taken in Travan¬ 
core, the Nambudri widow has an implied authority to 
adopt in the absence of express prohibition/' 1 

A Hindu widow cannot alienate or, rather, has but 
restricted powers of alienation. “ According to Nair usage, 
however, women have no doubt full ownership when they 
are the sole members of their tarwads; but the system of 
law under which they have such ownership is essentially 
distinct from Hindu law. The status and the usage of 
Nambudri women in other respects are anything but similar 
to those of the Nair females. The restriction on the 
disposing power of a Hindu widow is the outcome of her 
status as widow and the austere life prescribed for her by her 
religion and of the text that Hindu property was designed 
for religious sacrifices and spiritual purposes. The religion 
and status of Nambudri widows are substantially the same, 
whilst widowhood and its peculiar religious obligations 
in the form in which they are recognized among Nam- 
budris are wholly unknown to Nairs. It is, therefore, 
antecedently improbable that Nambudri women should have 
adopted Nair usage in respect of the power of disposition 
only, notwithstanding their custom as to widowhood and 
its religious obligations.” 51 

There are three different forms of affiliation prevalent 
among Nambudris, viz., adoption , appointment, and sarvas- 
wdhanam. The last two are peculiar to Nambudris, while the 
first is common to Nambudris and Naim. In three differ- 


1 Ibid pp. 166-167. See also 2 Ibid p. 168. 
D attahohandriku. 
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ent ways, again, an adoption may be made: first, 
adoption by ten hands or pattuJcayyU datta y i e., by the hands 
of adopters (male and female), the adoptee and adoptee’s 
parents or guardians ; secondly ) adoption by ehmatha, i\e. 
by burning a pan of sacred grass; and thirdly , adoption 
by merely taking into the family. This form is usually 
resorted to by Brahman widows and Nairs in order to 
perpetuate the family, when it is in danger of being extinct/ 

The person adopted must be of the same tribe as the 
adopter. There is no limit, as to age. The adoption of a 
k sister’s son by Nambudris is sanctioned by the customary 
law of Malabar. 2 * People following Marumakkaiayam 
should adopt a female, but, generally, a male also is 
adopted with her. Where a Nambudri family following* 
Mcmomakhatayam omitted to adopt a female, it was held 
that such omission did not invalidate the adoption. 8 

Both Messrs. Wigram and Itamchundra Ayyar 4 * refer to 
the appointment of an heir as an act of adoption and akin 
to the krilitha form of adoption in force in the Mithila 
country. It takes place without any ceremony. A Nambudri 
widow, or antharjanam as she is usually designated, is at 
liberty to appoint an heir in order to perpetuate her ilium 
in the absence of dayadies with ten or three days* pollution. 1 
There is no limit as to the age of the person appointed. A 
married man with children is eligible for appointment. 
He must be of the same caste as his adoptive mother. 
Whether in such appointment of heir it is necessary to 
direct that he should marry for the illan to which he is 
appointed as heir is doubtful. 6 


1 Wigram’s Malabar Law k Otis- 4 See Wigram’s Malabar Law 

tom. Ramchundra Ayyar’s Malabar and Custom, Chap. I. Ram- 
Law and Custom. chundra Ayyar’s Malabar Law and 

2 & I Vishnu iVamludri v. 13. Custom, Obap, VI. 

I. Kriehnan Nambudri 7 Mad. 3 ® Yam&e/mn v. The Secretary of 

CF.B.) [1883]. state for India 11 Mad. 157 

* Mramanya/i v. Pammaswa- (1887). 

ram 11 Mad k 116 (1887). • Ibid. 
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The Wvasvadhanam form of affiliation is peculiar to 
Nambudris in Malabar. It closely resembles, if it is not 
identical, with what is called pu/nka-karauam, or putrika 
putra, among- other classes of Hindus. The object is to 
raise up issue to a father whose line is about to be extinct 
and to place the son to be begotten from a daughter in the 
place of a real son. 1 This custom is very likely a survival 
of the obsolete practice of constituting- as heir, the son of 
an appointed daughter.* * The effect of the custom is to 
introduce the son into the ill ami, to confer on him the status 
of a son in respect of the property of the ill am, coupled with 
the obligation of managing, or assisting in the management 
of the estate and of supporting the family. 8 Sir Muttusami 
Ayyar says: " The legal import of a sarvasvadhanam 

marriage is nothing more than the adoption of a daughter's 
son as the son of her father by anticipating at the time of 
the marriage, coupled with a condition that she should retain 
the status of her father’s Mam. in spite of her marriage. 
Till the birth of a son her status in the family is that 
of an unmarried daughter ; the relation of marriage was 
ignored as a jural relation for purposes of inheritance in 
connection with the illam”* 

The formula used at the marriage is : “I give unto thee 
this virgin, who has no brother, decked with ornaments. 
The son who may be born of her shall be my son.” Thus 
the first born son of the marriage becomes the son of the 
father. Nambudris trace this kind of marriage to Hindu 
law, and the text of Vasistha/ which is adopted as the 
formula to be solemnly pronounced during the marriage, 
discloses a connection between the usage and the ancient 
Smriti law. But the form of marriage is unknown on the 
East Coast, nor is it recognized as a mode of affiliation. 

* Kumdran v. Naraymiim , S> (1882). 

Mad. 260 p. 261 (1886,'. 4 Agmthmyan v, Ittkheri 4 

* Malabar Law and Customs, 5. Mad. L, J. 803. 

* A'estham Tharagan v. Rv.tlmn * Obap. Vi, 12. 

Namtm&ri 5 Mad. 269 p. 260 
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By sarvasmdhanam marriage the property of the wife 
does not pass to her husband. He may hold his wife's 
property in trust for the children to be born of the 
marriage. If the wife dies without issue, or if there be no 
issue of the marriage, the property reverts to the illam of 
his wife's father. The husband, notwithstanding this 
survasvadkanam marriage, remains a member of his natural 
family. 1 

With reference to the observation in the above 
passage vis., that if the wife dies without issue the property 
reverts to the illam of his wife's father, we should note 
that it is merely an obiter dictum . The point was fully 
discussed in a very recent case, where it was held that 
whether the interest of the son-in-law divests on the wife 
dying without issue was not concluded by authority. 2 

As to the right of the son bom of sarvasvadkanam 
marriage, he unquestionably inherits the property of his 
maternal grandfather, to whom he stands in the position 
of an adopted son. But, as to his right to inherit in the 
family of his natural father, it is settled now that he 
possesses none so long as other heirs exist. 8 

According to the custom prevailing amongst Nambudris 
in Malabar a person may be introduced into an illam ' 
to perpetuate its existence. Such person becomes a member 
of the illam and is prima facie entitled to hold the pro¬ 
perty held by the illam as trustee as well as to on joy the 
property held by the illam as its own. 4 The practice of 
illatam 5 is generally resorted to by a person who has no 
male issue and requires assistance in the management of 
his family property, The power may be exercised by a man 

1 Kumar an v. Narayanan 0 Mad. 260 * * 188 ( 0 . 

Marl, 260 (1886). See also Vasa* 1 Kmhamn v. Vaaudemn 7 Mad. 
devan v. Secretary of State for 297 (1884); see also T. M. M.N* 
India 11 Mad. 157 p. 164 Nambudripad v. P. M. T. Nani. 
(1887). budripad Mad. Dices, p. 125 (1855). 

* A, X. Ammo, y. P, T. a Plata, a bride’s father having 

Nambudri 2oMad. 662 (1901). no son and adopting his son-in- 

* Kumar an v. Narayanan , 9 law. Vide Wilson’s Glossary. 
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who at the time has no son, though he may have more 
than one daughter and whether or not his hope of having 
male issue be extinct. But it is not clear whether the 
affiliation is effected by the mere introduction of a stranger 
into the family or if it requires for its completion marriage 
with a daughter. Nor is it clear whether, if the father 
he dead, the right may be exercised by a surviving 
paternal grandfather. For the purpose of succession the 
illatam son-in-law stands in the place of a son and, in com¬ 
petition with natural born sons, he takes an equal share. 
As to his right to inherit the property of his natural father 
or to demand partition in the life-time of his father-in-law, 
nothing is definitely settled. It is not safe to consider 
that the affiliation is, in any other respect, analogous to 
Hindu adoption, save in the circumstance that the illatam 
is regarded as a member of the family into which he is 
admitted. 1 

In Chenchamma v. Snbbaya* * an issue was raised as to 
whether there could be coparcenai'y between an adopted 
son and illatam son-in-law, but, no evidence being 
produced, it was held, in the absence of proof, that the 
right of survivorship is an incident of custom, and can¬ 
not be treated as suggested. The decision of Scotland C. J., 
and Innes J., in an unreported case, 3 is no doubt in conflict 
with the later decisions, bnt no evidence was taken in that 
case, and it was inferred that there was coparcenary, because 
the illatam- custom was a mode of affiliation. We think 
it is not safe to attach to the usage all the incidents of 
adoption without specific evidence. 4 

A soilless person having introduced into the family 
an illatam son-in-law can subsequently adopt. Although 
an illatam son-in-law and a son adopted into the same 


1 HmumMtamma v. Rani mrdpu Subha Retidi. Appeal No. 
Reddi, 4 Mad. 272 p. 283 (1880). 103 of 1808. 

* 9 Mad. 114 (1885). 1 Malta Reddi v. Padmamma 

* Mo pur Ademtfna v. Dhama - 17 Mad. 48 (1892), 
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family may live in commensal! ty, neither they nor 
their descendants can, in the absence of proof of 
custom, be treated as Hindu coparceners having the 
right of survivorship. 1 2 * The question as to whether 
an illatam son-in-law can demand partition from his 
father-in-law is not a pure question of law, but one that 
depends upon custom and can only be determined upon 
evidence.® 

The custom of illatam obtains among the Motali , Kajm 
or Reddi caste in the districts of Bellary and Kurnool. 8 
The illatam son-in law does not thereby lose bis rights of 
succession to the estate of his natural father's divided 
brother. 4 * There is no evidence that the custom of illatam 
exists among the Kondarazu caste of the Vizagapatam 
district. 8 

The right of the oldest member of a Numbuclri family 
to manage the property as Jcarnavan is absolute. Where 
a junior member has in fact managed it, this is presumed 
to have been with the eldest member's permission, and the 
latter may at any time interfere and take the actual con¬ 
trol. 6 

A Numhudri widow, who is the sole surviving member 
of her ill am y is not at liberty to alienate the property of 
the Mam at her pleasure. 7 According to custom she 
can adopt or appoint an heir in order to perpetuate her 
illam in the absence of dagadies with ten or three days' 
pollution. 8 


1 Chneoluimvia v, Suhbaya 9 
Mad. 114 (1885). 

2 Ghmna, Obayya v. 

21 Mad. 220,(1897). 

0 Hamemanlamwa v 

Reddi 4 Mad. 273 (1880). 

* Shad a Balarami Reddi v. 

Sivada Pem Reddi , 6 Mad 207 

(1882). 


, Sura Reddi 


Rani 


15 Narasimlui Razii v, Veerabha* 
dm Razn s 17Mad. 287(1893 ) 

(l Nambiatan Nmibu&iri v. 
JSfamhiatan Namhfdiri, 2 Mad. 
H.C.B. 110(1864). 

7 Vamdevan v« The Secretary of 
State for India , 11 Mad. 157(1887). 
* Ibid. 
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Under the Hindu law, the father has a share in 
family property which may be severed by partition and 
which descends on his death to his sons. The obligation of 
the sons to discharge the father's debts is incidental to the 
heritage. For discharge of debts, other thaii debts incurred 
for immoral purposes, the interest of the son in the 
family property may be sold. But among Nambudris, 
neither the father nor the son has any definite share in 
family property which may be made available for the 
father's debt. The property is joint and indivisible and 
belongs to the whole family. Sons arc not liable for a decree 
against the father. The principle of Hindu law, which 
imposes a duty on a son to pay his father’s debt, con¬ 
tracted for purposes, neither illegal nor immoral, is not 
applicable to the Nambudris, and Mussads (a class of 
Nambudris). 

Aiflong the Nambudris the rule in respect of devo¬ 
lution of self-acquired property is not quite clear* There 
is no definite ruling* of the High Court on this point. The 
decision in Kallati Kuujtt Mown v- Paled Errocha Menoti 1 
has settled the law in so far as Nair tarwads are concerned. 
There the Court said ; ci It is unquestionably the law of 
Malabar that all acquisitions of any member of a family 
undisposed of at his death form part of the family pro¬ 
perty, but they do not go to the nephews of the acquirer, 
but fall, as all other property does, to the management 
of the eldest surviving male.” In Vamdevan v. The Secre¬ 
tary of State for India* the learned Judges in discussing 
certain questions regarding the personal law of Nam- 
budris observed that among them “ self-acquired property 
merges on the death of the person acquiring it in family 
property as in the case aanong Nairs,” This observation 
however cannot be looked on as anything more than a 
mere obiter dictum , as no question as to the self-acquisitions 
of Nambudris was then before the Court. 


1 2 Mad. H.O.K. 162 (1864). 
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The decision in A. L. Amma v. P. T. Namhulri' did 
not advance the matter any further. Their Lordships: 
after referring to Vasudevau’s case, as mentioned above, 
went on to observe as follows:—“The course of the 
decisions being as now set forth, we should certaiuly not 
be prepared to hold that it is not open to the appellants to 
contend that the self-acquisition of Sankaran Nambudri 
passed on his death to his own immediate heirs and not 
to bis illam if this contention had been raised either before 
the Court of first instance or the lower Appellate Court. 
From the records, however, it is clear that this plea was 
never even suggested till this ease came before us on second 
appeal. Such being the ease we must refuse to refer this 
point, as we have been requested to do, to the lower Courts 
for inquiry and decision.” 

A tarwcicl is a body of persons with community of 
property and the common right of the eldest to succeed to 
the management of it.* Sir Muttusami Ayyar, the Pre¬ 
sident of the Malabar Marriage Commission of 1891, added 
a Memorandum to the report of the Commission. We quote 
from it the following very clear and concise description of 
a far wad :—- <f In its simplest forma tartoad, or marnmakka- 
tayam family, consists of a mother and her children living 
together with the maternal uncle as their Jcarnavan. In 
its complex form it consists of several mothers and their 
children or their descendants in the female line, all tracing 
their descent from a common female ancestor, and living 
together as a joint family, in subjection to the power, 
and under the guidance and control of the senior male for 
the time being, as its head or representative. The link of 
relationship is descent from a common female ancestor, 
and the bond of family union is subjection to a common 
karnavan. The notion of tarwad property 13 that the entire 
family is its owner, that it is impartible except by com- 

1 25 Mail. 662. (1901). v. E. Che nett JVayar, 6 Mad. H.C.R. 

» MmmhrrjiaMi Kornpen rVityur 411 p 113 (1871) per llollovvay J, 
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mon consent, and that each individual member is entitled 
to be maintained in bis or her tatwad home and to the 
fruits of joint beneficial enjoyment. The joint family is 
called a tanvad and each of the mothers and her children 
and descendants in the female line constituting the tanvad 
is called a laivali, or the line of a single mother. * * A If 
is noteworthy that the relation of husband and wife or of 
father and child is not inherent in the conception of a 
marnmakkatayam family. In cases in which a Nair woman 
resides with her husband, it is still considered to he in 
accordance with immemorial usage to send her back to her 
own tanvad immediately after, or very shortly after, his 
death, and not to remove Ida corpse for cremation until 
she is first sent away. The person that begot a child on 
a matuniakkatayam female was originally regarded as a 
casual visitor, and the sexual relation depended for its 

continuance on mutual consent .” 1 

The senior male member of a tanoad is called the 
karnavau. He is not a mere trustee but hears the closest 
resemblance to the father of a Hindu family.* His posi¬ 
tion rights and obligations have been the subject of 
various "decisions . 8 We quote the following from the 
judgment in the case of Varanahol N. Nambunv. V. N. 

Naniburi *':_“ Under Malabar law, the eldest male member 

of the tanoad is the karnavau. In him is vested actually 
(though in theory in the females) all the property, move¬ 
able and immoveable, belonging to the tanoad. U is Ins 
lio-hl and duty to manage alone the property of the 
tanoad, to take care of it, to invest it in his own name 
(if it be moveable) either on loans on kanom or other 
security, or by purchasing in his own name lands, and to 


Kumar an. 


1 The above is quoted in Thiru¬ 
th tpalli Mani/vi Mvuim v, 
Varhangatbil Palmeri Hainan 
Mem , 24 Mad. 73 p. 76 (P.C.l 
11900]: s.C. 27 I A. 231. 

* ICmmnni licvh'iirman v 


Ittaup HeeLi-tirinan, 1 Mad. 153 
(1876). 

a See Norton’s Leading Cases, 
Part 1 pp. 210-212. 

< 2 Mad. 328 p. 230 (1880). 

* Sort of a usufructuary mortgage. 
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deceive the rents of lands. He can also grant the land on 
kanoty by his own act or on otti mortgage. Me is not 
accountable to any member of the tarwad in respect of the 
income of it, nor can a suit be maintained for an account 
of the tarwad property in the absence o& fraud on his part. 
He is entitled in his own name to sue for the purpose 
of recovering or protecting property of the tarwad . None 
of his acts in relation to the above matters can be legally 
questioned by the tarwad if he has acted bona fide* If 
any of his acts have been done mala fide they can be 
questioned by the members of the tarwad, and he may be 
removed for mala Jules in his acts, or for incompetency to 
manage and other causes. He is interested in the property 
of the tarwad, as a member of it, to the same extent as 
each of the other members, All the members., including 
the kamavan , are entitled to maintenance out of the 
tartoad property. His management maj not be as prudent 
or beneficial as that of another manager would be, but, 
unless he acts mala fide, or with recklessness or utter 
incompetency, he oamiot be removed from such manage¬ 
ment. Almost the only restraint on him in such 
management is that he cannot alienate the lands of the 
tarwad except with the assent of the senior anandravan , 
or, in certain circumstances, of others of the anandravan. 

u In theory, no doubt, property is, according to Malabar 
usage and law, derived through and from the female 
members, and, in this view, all the rest of the tarwad 
claim under them. But in practice the property is ac¬ 
quired and possessed by, and in the name of, the karnavan 
for the time being by his own independent act. All the 
other members claim through him and are bound by his 
acts (save as to alienations as above explained 

Though a karnavan seems to possess large powers in 
respect of a tarwad , these powers are essentially limited 
to its management. He cannot apparently alienate the 
family property without the consent of the other members 
of the family ( anandravam ), although an unreasonable 
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and wrong headed opposition may probably be overruled, * 1 * 
The ordinary powers of a karnavan can be restricted by a 
family agreement to which he is a party, and if, in breach 
of such agreement, the luirnavau makes an alienation to 
a stranger who has notice of the agreement, the lay wad 
is not bound by the alienation. 3 A decree in a suit, in 
which the karnavan of a Nam bud ri til mu or a rnaruwtk- 
katayam tar wad is, in his representative capacity, joined 
as a defendant, and which he honestly defends, is binding 
on the other members of the family not actually made 
parties. 5 A karnavan singly may create an old mortgage 
for proper reasons and raise money for the family. 4 

As a karnavan is not a mere trustee, the rules of Courts 
of Equity as to-the necessity of making cestui qm trusts, 
parties to suits against trustees by strangers do not apply 
to the case of a karnavan and the members of the tarwad} 
As the members of a tarwad claim under a karnavmi they 
sue as such within the meaning of Explanation 5 of section 
18 C. P. C. (old Act). A decree against a karnavan of a 
Malabar tarwad) as such, is binding upon the members of 
that tarwad, though they may not be parties to the suit, in 
the absence of fraud or collusion. 6 

It is open to a karnavan of a tarwad to renounce his 
right to manage the tarwad affairs. 7 Though he has the 
power, unless specially limited by family usage or agree¬ 
ment, to himself manage the trust property of the tarwad, 
he has no inherent right, as karnavan , to appoint another 
to take his place as such trustee. 8 If he appoints a junior 
anandravan as his agent to manage part of the tarwad 


1 Vide 24 Mad. 73 p. 80. 

* Kanna Plstuirodl v, Kamil 
A dint, 8 Mad. 381 (188:3). 

9 Vasn devan y. Sanhimw , 20 
Mad. 120 (f.b.) [1806]. 

1 Ed at hi Itti v. Kopaslmi 

Kayar , 1 Mad, H. 0. % 122 

(1862). 


s K AT. Kadnbuvi r. V. K. Nam- 
buri , 2 Mad. 328 (1880). 

« Ibid. See also Subrtmanyan 
v. Gopala, 10 Mad, 223 (1886). 

7 K % I\ V. Tdtazhi v. Naraya¬ 
nan , 28 Mad. 182 (1904). 

8 Kannan v. Pa th a nia ndi, 24 
Mad 4 438 (1901). 
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property, collect rents, fee , he can, on behalf of the larwad 
family, revoke this authority at any time and take the 
management into his own hands. 1 2 3 An individual member 

S3 

of a larwad has no right to claim an account from the 
karnavan .* 

A Court has no power to confer on karnavan larger 
powers than those sanctioned by usage. If such powers 
are insufficient to secure to /armada the full enjoyment of 
tlieir estates, or if they are so limited as to interpose 
obstacles to the establishment of new industries, the exten¬ 
sion of such powers must he sought from the Legis¬ 
lature. 8 

Each member of a larwad has a right to succeed 
by seniority to the management of the family property. 4 
On the extinction of a particular house, the larwad pro¬ 
perty goes over to other houses traditionally connected but 
long severed in point of rights of property*. 

In Strange’s Manual of Hindu Law the following passage 
occurs, relating to adoption by a karnavan :—“ On failure of 
the sister’s progeny male and female, the head of the family 
may make adoption. The descent being to the female 
line, the adoption must be of a female/’ 0 This right to 
adopt a female is in accordance with the Nair custom and is 
vested in the karnavan or head of the family. His power 
to adopt, so as to make the adopted and their heirs 
members of the larwad, is limited to the extent that, the 
adoption must be made wi*h the consent of other members 
of the larwad. Where the elder of two brothers, the 
only surviving members of a larwad, adopted, in bis 
capacity of karnavan, four persons to be joint members 
thereof without the consent of the younger brother, ' it 


1 Guviiiflan v. Kanmnin , 1 Mart. * Kmigavatu v. Armngaden 

351 (1878). 2 Mad. H. C. It. 12 (1861). 

2 Kh nlfjamtu v. Arranyaden 2 & Vide & A. jVuyar v, A (h. 

Mad. 11 0. R. 12 ((1864). IXa'jar, 6 Mad. H. 0. R* 111 p. 113. 

3 1\ P. K. JlajtT v. l\ P. K per Holloway J., 

Htyee, 3 Mad. 169 <1881). # Vide Section 408 Idem, 
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was held by the Privy Coined that lie, the karnavan, could 
not do so, in the absence of a proved custom authorizing 
sncii adoption by the karmvan alone- Their Lordships 
said : “such a power may ha w&tfntiial to the preservation 
of the tarwcid when the ’last possible 1larnctvan has been 
reached, but the possesion of such a power by any karnavau 
who is not the lae'fc surviving* * head of his tarwacl , seems 
to their Lordships, to be unnecessary and to be unjust to 
those^vamhav^ oi° the family who may survive him and 
become karnavons in their turn. In the absence of proof 
it would be coup :ary to sound legal principles to hold that 
any such power w as conferred by any alleged custom/ 11 
A female is not precluded from managing the affairs 
of her tanvad when there is no male member in her family 
capable of performing the duties of a harnavcm 

We have already said 1 that the position of a karnavau 
is like that of the father of a v Hindu family. Like him, 
his situation as head of the family cum.es to him by birth. 
He should certainly not be removed from his situation except 
on the most cogent grounds. The office is not one conferred 
by trust or contract, but is the offspring of his natural con¬ 
dition. 3 In considering the question of removing a karnavau, 
the principal point to be remembered is whether such 
removal will benefit the family. Merely that he is unworthy 
of the position is not enough. It must be satisfactorily shown 
that Liis conduct is such that he cannot be retained in his 
position without serious risk to the interests of the family. 
Tn ISravanni Revivarman v. litapn Revivaman the learned 
Judges concluded their judgment with these very significant 
words :—“ The state of families and property in Malabar 
will always create difficulties. Their solution will not be 
assisted by bringing in the anarchy and insecurity which 


1 T. 11. Me turn v. V. P. It. Me non Mad. 223 (1880). 

24 Mad. 73 (P.C.) 1900: s. c 27 3 Emranni Re*barman v. Itta- 

I. A. 231 : s. o, 4 C.W810 pu Herimrwan , 1 Mad. 153 p. 157 

* Subramtmjun y. Qvpdlu, 10 (1876), 
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Ann mlni r tai x 
right to 
maintenance. 


will always follow upon any attempt to weaken the natural 
authority of the karnavai-:,"' Where a. hamavan was found 
to have made perpetual grants of certain lands belonging to 
his la.'wad for other T?ia» family purposes, and to have made 
eternises of certain other lands fieJonging to his tarwdB for 
unusual periods on no .justifiable • grounds, it was held that 
that did not constitute sufficient ground for removal of the 
karnavan from his office, his conduct no. 1 * having been such 
as to show that lie could not be retain!yd it tW ijosition 
without serious risk to the interests of the family.® The 
grant of a very improvident lease following on a course of 
conduct pursued for some years, in wind i the interests of 
the larwad were persistently disvegarde d, was held to be 
sufficient ground for removing a karnavan from the manage¬ 
ment of the tarwad property. 3 

Junior male members of a Ui\nvad are called anandra- 
vaus, and are entitled to maintenance. Their right to 
maintenance is morally a right to he maintained in the 
family hoiuse. 4 In North Malabar they are entitled to 
receive from the karnavau an allowance for the mainten¬ 
ance of their consorts and children in the tarwad house. 1 
Though the general rule is that an anmdravau cannot 
have separate maintenance, there may be rare exceptions. 
As for instance where the karmvan has been the cause of 
quarrels which necessitated an anundravan leaving the 
family house.® The fact that a member of a Malabar 
tarwad has private means docs not aftect his right to sub¬ 
sistence where the income of the iartcad is sufficient to 
provide for all a suitable maintenance ; but when the income 
is insufficient the karucivau must take into consideration 
the private means of each of the others. ‘ A kamai'an, as a 


1 1 Mad. 153 p. 158. 

• Ibid. 

» P. JP. K. Hajee v. P. P. K. 
J/ajee, 3 Mad. 109 (1881), approv¬ 
ing 1 Mad, 153. 

4 Kunigumtn v. Armnyaden, 2 
Mad. H. C. R. 12 (1804). 


5 V.Y.V.V. Parent hi v. V.V.V. 
Kamanin Nayav 0 Mad. 341 
(1882). 

‘ Peru Nayar v. Jyyapjian 
Naijar 2 Mad. 282 (1880). 

7 K T. A Amu v. A'. S. V. 
Kymal 5 Mad. 71 (1887). 
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senior member, enjoys special consideration in the tarwad 
family, but has no higher claim in the enjoyment of the 
income than any other member of the family. The practice 
of awarding one moiety of the net income of the tarwad 
to the karnavan is not authorized by law. 1 * * 

A gift of property to a female and to some or all of her 
children by their father., or the karnavan of the tarwad , has 
not the effect of constituting them into a tarwad by 
themselves. They, however, hold the properties so given 
with the ordinary incidents of tarwad property, and when 
a member dies, his interest passes by survivorship to 
the others and is not available for attachment at the 
instance of a decree-holder.* Property assigned by the males 
of a Nair family for the support of their females is still 
family property and liable as such to be taken in execution 
of a judgment against the karnavan} 

A tarwad is inalienable, unless there be a pressing family 
necessity and that be well established. The assent of the 
senior anandravan to the alienation is some evidence that the 
purpose was a proper one, though that is open to rebuttal. 4 
There is no rule of Mafabar law that makes the assent of 
every member of a tarwad necessary to render valid the 
'alienation of tarwad property. 5 When the deed of sale is 
signed by the karnavan and the senior anandravan , if sui 
juris, the sale of the property is valid. Such signature is 
primd facie evidence of the assent of the family, and the 
burden of proving their dissent rests on those who allege 
it. 8 


1 Narayani v. Govinda 7 Mad. 
352 (1884). 

1 Koroth Amman Kutti v. 
PormigottiZ Appu NamMar 29 
Mad. 322 (1906). 

• Parallel Kondi Menon v. Vada- 
hentil Kunni Penna 2 Mad. H.C.R. 
41 (1804). 

4 Koyilothputenpurayil v. Pn~ 

tkimpurayaJ. 3 Mad. H.C.R. 294 

56 


(1867) ; MdatMl Itii v. Kojmshon 
Nayar , 1 Mad. H. C. R. 123 (1862); 
see also Wigram’s Malabar Law 
and Customs p. 52. 

5 Kalliyani v. Namyana 9 Mad. 
206(1885). 

0 Kondi Menon v, Srangitirea- 
yatta Ahammada 1 Mad. H.C.R 
218 (1862). 
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Office Of 
karnam .: 
eligibility 
females. 


1 Taverai. 


In Alymalammal v. T erikaiaramayyan 1 * 3 it has been held 
that women are not entitled to succeed to the office o£ 
Jcarnam though they have been, and sometimes are, allowed 
to fill the office nominally. Their sex has been regarded .as 
incapacitating them from the office.® The office of Jcarnam 
is hereditary and cannot be transferred by a deed of gift, 
fora Jcarnam cannot confer the office upon another without 
assuming the authority of the proprietor of the district or 
the ruling power,and without doing injury to his posterity,* 

The word taverai literally means children of the same 
mother, but has several distinct meanings in Malabar, 
In its secondary sense the term refers to a branch of the 
family having separate possession of a portion of the family 
property for convenience of enjoyment without prejudice 
to the unity, tarwad interest, or to the general control of 
the tarwad karnavan . The term includes also a branch 
holding self-acquired property. If the tarwad is broken up 
by partition made by common consent each branch is called 
a new or branch iarmad } and the divided kinsmen are called 
attaladakkan } o r reversionary heirs. 4 

Families becoming very numerous have often split into 
various branches and have, in fact, become new families. 
In the language of the people “there is community of purity 
and impurity between them, but no community of property ! y 
In one sense of the word people so related are still of the 
same tarwad) in the only sense with which Courts of 
Justice are concerned, people so related are not of the same 
tarwad . Where there are several houses bearing the same 
original name, but with an addition, and there is no evi- 


1 Mad. Decis. p. 85 (1844), Coontamoohila Surrauze. (Case -I 

* See also Venkataratnanma v, of 1819) 1 Mad. Decis. 214 ; B.G. 
J Rtmanujasami 2 Mad. 312 (1880) ; Morley’s Digest Vol. I. p. 397. 
(Jhandroma v. Venhatraju, 10 4 Vide Sir Muttusami Ayyar’s 

Mad. 22C> (1887). Memorandum to Malabar Marriage 

3 Diggavelhf Panmmah v. Commission of 1891, 
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deuce of the passing' of a member of one house to another; 
there is the strongest ground for concluding that separation 
has taken place. 1 

In the families of the Princes, all the houses have 
separate property and the senior in age of all the houses 
succeeds to the royalty with the property specially devoted 
to it. This mode of succession may be regarded as rather due 
to public than to private law. Private families have some¬ 
times adopted the same customs, but there is the strongest 
presumption against the truth of this in the case of a 
private family.* 

Where an attempt is made to set up a family rule 
and more specially by contract, excluding the karnavan 
from all management of the property, although the senior 

the houses invariably becomes karnavan, such an attempt 
can scarcely succeed. The presumption of the unity and of 
the existence of the ordinary rule is too strong. * 6 * 8 A 
member of a Vdwad divided into taverais with separate 
dwelling houses may vdaim to be maintained by the 
karnava?i in the house of the tctviwii to which he or she 
belongs. 4 

As we have already said Tiyans and Tiyars of South 
Malabar, and Thiyyas of Calicut, like Nambudris, follow 
the Makkatayam rule of inheritance. They must not be 
taken to be governed by the Hindu law pure and simple. 
Their usages with regard to divorce, re-marriage and 
inheritance are not entirely in accordance with the Hindu 
law, though the succession of sons obtains among them. 
A brother succeeds to the self-acquired property of his 
deceased brother in preference to the widow of the latter.® 
Among* Tiyans, compulsory partition cannot be effected at 

1 E. K, Nayar v. B. Oh, Nay dr 1 Git. K. N. Parmadi v. Ch, 

6 Mad. H.C.Ii 411 (1871). Ch. Nambiar 4 Mad. 1(>9 (1881). 

> i bid. 5 llarickan v. Perctehi, 15 Mad. 

• Ibid! 281 (1892). 
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the will of one member of the iarwad. 1 On the death 
of a Tiyan of South Malabar, his mother, widow and 
daughter are entitled to succeed to his property (acquired 
by himself and his father) in preference to his father s 
divided brothers. 8 Among the Thiyyas of Calient the 
widow of a deceased owner is a preferential heir to 
his mother. 8 Uuvans of the Palghat taluq also follow 
the Malckatai/am law of inheritance. In their community 
partition is almost of universal prevalence. It is compul¬ 
sory rather than dependent on mutual consent. The 
Uuvans have long separated themselves from the Tiyans 
and treated themselves as a separate class. Conse¬ 
quently the ruling in Raman Menon v. Ckatlimni 4 can¬ 
not he taken to govern them as to partibility, even assum¬ 
ing that at one time Uuvans. and Tiyans were of ovie 
class. 8 


Zamorins of 
Calicut. 


Regarding the customs of the Zanwr’ins of Calicut we 
take the following from Vim RqyaM v. Thu Valia Rani* * 
and PntMa KovilakafJj. RmMan Raja Avergal v. Pnihia 
Kovilaknth HreHevi. 7 The family of the Tamuri Rajahs or 
Zam/vruis of Calicut comprises three kovilakams or houses'— 
'the pudia, padinjara and kei/ake kovilakams. The Zamorins 
are governed by the Manm-ahhatayam law of inheritance. 
Each kovilakam has its separate estate and the senior lady 
of each, known as the valia tkambnratti, is entitled to the 
management of the property belonging to it. There 
are also five stkanoms, or places of dignity, with separate 
properties attached to them, which are enjoyed in succession 
by the senior male members of the kovilakams. These 
are in order of dignity (1) the Zamorin, (2) the JEralpad, 


1 Raman Menon v. Chatknnm , 
17 Mad. 184 (1893). 

* Tmbicki Kandan v. Imbichi 
Pemu 19 Mad. 1 (1895). 

* Knnhi Penn% v. Ghiruda 19 
Mad. 440 (1896). 


* 17 Mad. 184 (1893). 

5 Vein v. Chamu 22 Mad. 297 
(1898), 

8 3 Mad. 141 (1881). 

7 12 Mad. 512 (P.C.) [1889]. 
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(8) the Mmarpad, (4) the EdaUarapad and (5) the 
Nadutharpad. It would seem that, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, there was also a sixth stftanom, 
known as the Elleo.Ta.di Tirumapad. 

“ In the management of the properties of the three 
kovilakams, the senior ladies are often assisted by the 
males or rajahs who iu time may pass out of the kovilakam 
and attain one of the separate sthanoms. 

“ There are no family names and the st/ianom-holdevs 
are distinguished after their deaths by the name of the 
year in which they respectively died. All property acquired 
by the holder of a dkanom, which he has not disposed of in 
his lifetime, or shown au intention to merge in the 
property attached to the sthanom, becomes, on his death, 
the property of the kovilakam in which he WU3 bora. 
The property acquired by any member of the kovilakam 
is, in accordance with the principle recognized in the case 
of the joint Hindu family, presumed to be the common 
property of the kovilakam, unless proof is given that it 
has been acquired otherwise than with the aid of the 
common funds; and as in other Malabar families, proper¬ 
ties are sometimes entrusted to the possession of a member, 
who is not by the customary law entitled to their manage¬ 
ment, either for the purposes of management or as an 
assignment for maintenance. Such arrangements are made 
at the pleasure of the valid thamburatti of the kavilakam, 
who can also at her pleasure resume any properties which 
have been so dealt with. Lastly, it is not an uncommon 
practice that sale-deeds for properties purchased by the 
kavilakam should bo taken in the name not of any mem¬ 
ber of the kovilakam, but of the deity under whose protec¬ 
tion the kovilakam has assumed to place itself, or in the 
name of agents of the kovilakam. The explanation offered 
of this circumstance is that formerly ladies were averse 
to obtaining deeds of sale in their own names, lest it 
should be supposed they had acquired the funds wherewith 
to make the purchases by dishonourable means; and with 
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Sthanom. 

lands, 

whether 

alienable. 


Alyasantana. 


respect to purchases in the name of the tutelary deity, 
a more probable reason is suggested that religious scruples 
would interpose additional reasons for preserving' it in the 
tarwad!* * 

In Viva Rayen v. The Valia Rani 1 it was held that, 
according to the custom obtaining in the family of the 
Zamorin Rajahs of Calicut, property acquired by a sthanom - 
holder and not merged by him in the property of bis sthanom , 
or otherwise disposed of by him in his lifetime, becomes 
on his death the property of the kavilakam in which 
he was born, and, if found in the possession of a member 
of the kavilakam, it belongs presumably to the kavilakam 
as common property. 

Lands attached to the sthanom of sthanomdars in 
Malabar are, unless the contrary be specifically proved in 
any particular case, liable to alienation and charge, at all 
events for the payment of debts incurred for the conserva¬ 
tion of the sthanom . Holloway J., said ;—“ In the case of 
the Zamorin there are decisions that the property of his 
house is held on terms different to those of others. In his 
case, however, it has never been decided that the property 
attached to his sthanom is not liable for debts incurred for 
its conservation. He stands in a peculiar position, and, 
as has been before pointed out, there is strongest presump¬ 
tion against any other family having a right to claim 
exception from the general law of the Courts.” 4 

The term Alyasa?dana is composed of two words of 
two different dialects, viz., alya, which is Karnafcic, mean¬ 
ing son-in-law, and santana , which is Sanskrit, meaning 
offspring. It is applied to the system of rules prevailing 
in Canara, regulating succession, which invariably runs 
in the female line as in Malabar. The system is stated to 
have been introduced into Canara about the beginning of 


1 3 Mad. 141 (1881). 1 Mad. 88 (1876). 

• Qh. M, .A fair v, K . U. Memory 
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tho thirteenth century. 1 According to Mr. Mayne, it is 
said to have been introduced into South Canara by Bhutala 
Pandya in 77 A,D. 2 The difference between the system of 
Alya sanlana and the system known as Marumaka lay am, 
prevailing’ in Malabar, lies in the fact'that in the former 
the doctrine that all rights to property are derived from 
females is more completely and consistently carried out than 
in the latter. Another point of difference is that in Canara 
the management of property vests generally in females 
whereas, in Malabar, the management of a tarwad is com¬ 
monly held by males. Besides these points of difference 
the two systems governing inheritance prevailing in Mala¬ 
bar ami Canara are similar. 3 

“ There is some support/ J said Turner 0. J., for the 
contention that the Alyasantana was not the original law 
of the Hindus in Canara, and although, if it were 
borrowed from the South, it may in many features resemble 
Malabar law, it is not to be assumed that they are on all 
points identical/ 4 There is so little extant in the form 
of text or decision on the Alyasantana system that the 
Courts have frequently to rely on prevailing custom and 
local usages in determining many doubtful questions of 
right. 5 * But in justice to the school of Alyasantana , we 
should mention that the treatise known as “Bhutala 
Pandya*s Law" is admittedly the best existing authority 
on the Alyasantana system prevailing in Canara, and 
has again and again been recognized as such by the 
Courts. 8 


1 Strange’s Hindu Law, 2nd 
fSdn. § 404 ; Chamier’s Land 

Assessment and Landed Tenures 
in Canara Mangalore, pp, 16, 86, 
<1863). 

3 Hindu Law and Usage,.p. 121. 

3 Micnda Chetti v. Timmaju, 

Hernu 1 Mad. H. C| II. 380 p. 383 

(1863). Strange’s Hindu Law, 2nd 


Edn, § 404. 

A A uta mma v. Kavcri , 7 Mad. 
576 p. 677 (1884). 

5 Subbu Hegixdi v, Tongu, 4 Mad. 
H. C. R. 196, p. 200 (1869); 7 

Mad. 676 (1884). 

0 Koraga 6 Mad. 374 p. 376 
<1883;. 
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Compulsory 
division of 
property not 
allowed. 
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office of 
dignity is 
indivisible. 


Marriage 
under Alya¬ 
santana. 


In Canara, as we have already said, females in prefer¬ 
ence to males are recognized as the proprietors of the 
family estate. In the families in Canara, in which inheri¬ 
tance is governed by the Alyaunitcinn rules, no member of 
the family can claim compulsory division of the family 
property . 1 * 3 

The pattam, or office of dignity in a family governed 
by the Alyasautaua system, is indivisible, and whether the 
family he divided or not, the pattam, no special arrange¬ 
ment having been made about it, descends to the eldest 
male of the surviving members of the family.* * 

The marriage relations of the ordinary Alyasantana 
castes of Canara are dealt with in the first eight of the 
sixteen kntalis or rules, subject to the leading Alyasantana 
principle of succession in the female line under which a 
wife and her children have no share in the inheritance of 
the husband's property.® The customary cohabitation of 
the sexes seems to do no more than create a casual 
relation, which the woman may terminate at her pleasure, 
subject, perhaps, to certain conventional restraints among 
the more respectable classes, such as a money payment and 
the control of relations, etc., which may be prescribed as 
a check upon capricious conduct . 4 The cohabitation of a. 
man and woman under the Alyasantana law does not 
constitute such a marriage as is intended in those sections 
of the Indian Penal Code which deal with offences agaiuat 
marriage. That the Alyasantana law does not recognize 
such cohabitation as marriage appears from the circums¬ 
tance that it implies no rights of property or of inheri¬ 
tance . 5 


' M-unrlct Ohetti v. Timmajn 
Hemic, 1 Mad. H. 0. K 380 (1863). 

* Tmmajfjpa Heggadc v, Maha¬ 
ling a IJeggade , 4 Mad, H. 0. K. 28 
(1868), Be© also a passage trans¬ 
lated from Bhutala Pandya’s work 
and quoted in Ibid p, SO, which 


questions the correctness of the 
same quoted in 1 Mad. H. C. JR. 
381 note. 

8 Koraga, 6 Mad. p, 874, p, 376 
(1883). 

* Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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A female who is a member of a family governed by 
the Alyasantana system of law, living apart from the family 
with her husband, is not entitled to a separate maintenance 
out of the income of the family property* 1 * 

The question whether according to the Alyasantana Yajamam w 
usage obtaining in South Canara, it is the senior male or 
female, or only the senior female that is entitled to be the 
yajamana of the family was the subject-matter of decision 
in the case of Bevu v. Detji? The Court, after considering 
all the judicial decisions and authoritative writings on the 
point, came to the conclusion that the question was 
still res Integra and it was impossible to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion regarding it without evidence of 
usage. Where, by a family arrangement between all the 
members of an Alyasantana family in settlement of 
disputes in the family, it was agreed that the senior male 
for his life should enjoy the possession of the family land 
and protect the females, the senior female, assuming that 
she was de jure yajamana, could not ordinarily revoke 
this arrangement. 8 

In the case of Mahalinga v. Mariyamma the Court 
observed thus:—“Though it was considered not yet settled 
whether the senior female might not exclude the senior 
member of the family from management if he is a male, 
still it was never doubted that the senior member, if a 
female, is entitled to the yajamanaship. It is true that 
females are generally excluded from management in Malabar 
by reason of their sex, but it is the incident of a special 
usage which has been recognized to obtain in that district. 

As observed by the Judge, the Alyasantana system of 
inheritance as well as the Marwnafckatayam usage lias pro¬ 
bably originated from a type of polyandry which prevailed 
in ancient times, and the natural result of that system 
would lead to the senior female being the yajamana of the 


* 8 Mad, 353 (3885), 
3 Ibid. 


1 Suhlur, IL tjadi v. Tongu, 4 Mad. 

H. C. II. 196 a 869). 

57 
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family. We agree in the opinion of the Judge that the 
practice obtaining in Malabar, whereby females are excluded 
from management, cannot be extended to the AlyMantana 
families in South Canara.'" The senior female of an 
Alyasantana family is pvimd facie entitled to the yajamana- 
ship ; and, in the absence of a special family custom, or a 
binding family arrangement to the contrary, the manage¬ 
ment of the family affairs by another member is to be 
presumed to be by the sufferance of the yajamana for the 
time being, and it does not preclude the yajamana from 
resuming the management at his or her pleasure at any 
time.® It has been held that such a presumption is legal, 
with reference to a Malabar iatwcicl, the constitution of 
which is similar to that of an Alyasantana family.® 

The Sudder Court in the case of Cotay Hegaday v. 
Manjoo Kumpty 4 held that the last female member of an 
Alyasantana family, having a son, cannot without his 
consent make a valid adoption. In Chamdu v. Subba * the 
question was whether, if the son suffered from ulcerous 
leprosy, his consent was necessary for the mother to adopt 
a son in his life-time. It was found that there was 
no custom in South Canara excluding lepers either from 
management or from inheritance. Besides, there is no 
reason why a physical infirmity which unfits a man to be 
karnavan should further deprive him of other rights 
attached to the status which he enjoys in the family. The 
question is one of Alyasantana usage. And in the absence 
of any authority warranting such adoption, the Court 
held that the son was entitled to have the adoption set 
aside. 

According to the custom obtaining in South Canara, 
the self-acquisition of a member devolves on the heirs of 

1 12 Mad. 462 p. 464 (1889), Note ; also 12 Mad. 462 p. 464. 

* Mahalinga v. Mariy amnia 12 <1889). 

Mad. 462 (1889). 4 Mad. Decis. 138 (1859). 

* See Namblatati v. NamMatan * 18 Mad. 209 (1889), 

2 Mad. H 0, K, 110, Reporter’s 
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the acquirer in his branch. The tanoafr has no claim to 
it. 1 In Kallati Krnju Menon v. Palaf. Erracha Menon the 
Court observed :—“ It is unquestionably the law of 
Malabar that all acquisitions of any member of a family 
undisposed of at his death, form part of the family property, 
that they do not go to the nephews of the acquirer, but 
fall, as all other property does, to the management of the 
eldest surviving male/’ 2 3 4 This decision has been uniformly 
followed by the Courts, and has settled the law in so far 
as Nair iarwculs are concerned. 8 

The self-acquired property of a member of a Malabar 
tarwad, which, not being disposed of at the death of the 
acquirer, lapses into the property of the tarwad, enures as 
assets of the deceased for the payment of his debts in the 
hands of the members of the tarwad A female who is 
a member’ of a family governed by the Alyasantana system 
of law, living apart from the family with her husband, is 
not entitled to a separate allowance for maintenance out of 
the income of the family property. The husband is bound 
to maintain his wife out of his self-acquired means so long 
as she continues to live with him. 5 


The early history of the Mapillas is not accurately known. 
The term Mapi11as,or Maplas, literally means mother’s sons. 0 
They are chiefly descendants of Arab settlers and other 
colonists in Malabar. The designation was conferred on 
them because they sprang from the intercourse of foreign 
colonists who were persons unknown. The term was also 
applied to the descendants of the Nestorian Christians. 7 
But it is now confined to Mahomedans. The Mapillas of 
the present day are certainly descendants of converts to 


1 Antamna v. Kaveri 7 Marl. 
575 (1884). 

* 2 Mad. H.C.E. 162. 

* Vide 26 Mad. p. 66 6 wherein 

3 Mad. H.C.R. has been referred to. 

4 Ryrappan Ndmbiar v. Kelu 


Kump 4 Mad. 160 (18811. 

5 SwbJm Hegadi v. Tongu 4 
Mad. H.C.R. 196 (1869). 

0 Prom ma mother, and pilla, 
son. 

' Vide Wilson’s Glossary. 


< 81 . 


Mapillas. 
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Devolution of 
property. 


Islam from various castes of Hindus in Malabar. It is said 
that during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
Zamorin. encouraged their conversion in order to have his 
war-boats manned by Manillas to fight the Portuguese on 
the seas. They have since increased in number and have 
materially improved their social position. 

Although as a rule succession among them is by sons, 
yet in the Mapilla families residing in North Malabar, 
the inheritance by nephews is observed. Except in matters 
of inheritance they are governed by Mahomedan law. 
Other Mapillas, though professed Moslems, follow either 
the Marumakkatayam or Mdk'katayam system of Malabar, 
Sometimes both the Marumakkatayam system and the 
Mahomedan law may be followed by a Mapilla tar wad. 
As for instance the former system as governing the descent 
of the tarwad property, and the latter as governing the 
self-acquisition of the members of the family. 1 

In North Malabar, if the late owner was governed by 
the Mahomedan law, the presumption would be that the 
law governing the devolution of his estate would he the 
Mahomedan law, notwithstanding that the deceased was, 
through his mother, interested in tarwad property.® 
In Assan v. Paiknmma 8 the property, the devolution 
of which was in question, had belonged to a person who 
was admittedly governed by Mahomedan law. That case 
should not be understood as laying down that in every 
dispute relating to property between Mahomedans in North 
Malabar, even where they are members of a Marumakka¬ 
tayam tarwad , the devolution of property is to be governed 
by Mahomedan law until the contrary is shown. Where 
the deceased has followed the Marumakkatayam law 
his self-acquired property passes, on his death, to his 
tarwadA 


( ByatKmmina v. Avidia 15 Mad. Moithhi 27 Mad. 77 < 11)03). 
19 (189.1). . * * 22 Mad. 494 (1898). 

• Kunhimbi Umma v, Kandy ' Ibid, 
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In Sernmah Umah v. Pal at h an Vitil Mary a Qoothy 
Umah 1 the parties belonged to a Mapilla family and the 
disputed property was not one the devolution of which was 
governed by any local law or custom. The Privy Council 
said that if it was contended that the succession to it was 
regulated by any special family custom, that custom ought 
to have been alleged and proved with a distinctness and 
certainty. And as such proof was not forthcoming their 
Lordships dismissed the appeal. 

Although the Mapillas in Malabar ordinarily follow 
closely the Hindu custom of holding* family property 
undivided, yet as the Mapillas are not subject to the same 
personal law as the Hindus their claims cannot be governed 
by the legal presumption of joint ownership. 1 * 3 

By the custom of the country the junior male members 
of a Mapilla tarwad governed by the Marimakkatayaw, 
law are entitled to maintenance from the tarwad when 
living in the houses of their consorts and also to a higher 
rate of maintenance when living with their consorts than 
when living as single man. 8 

As to the descent of self-acquired property in a Mapilla 
family, the Madras High Court's decisions are not 
uniform. In Panangatt JJnda Pahramar v. Yadakkel Suppi 4 
the question was raised and it was found that Mapillas are 
governed in that respect by the ordinary Mammakkatayam 
law as declared \n Kallati Kunja Menon v. Paint Erracha 
Menon? Subsequently in KnnAi Pathmma v. Mama* the 
question was raised again, and after inquiry the finding 
was in favour of the deviation from Marnmakkatayam law. 
The High Court accepted that finding so far as it 
concerned the particular family and held that there existed 
sufficient evidence of custom. In Illiha Pahramar v. Entti 

1 15 W. R. (P. C.) [1871]. * Second Appeal No. 576 of 

* Anunutti v Knnji Kmji 8 1883, unreported. 

Mad 452 (1885). 6 2 Mad. H.C.R. 162. 

3 6%. 0 , Bappm v. Ch. Oh. 0. w Appeal No. 125 of 1885, 

Makhi 6 Mad. 269 (1882). unreported. 
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Ravuthans of 
Palghat. 


Among 
Mahomedans 
of Mabaral, 


KmhamecF the question was discussed but no definite 
conclusion was arrived at. In this case, however, the 
.District Judge remanded the case for the trial of the general 
issue as to the mode of devolution of self-acquired property 
in Marnmalckatayam Mapilla families in North Malabar, 
and ultimately ruled that in Marumakkatayam families the 
self-acquired property of a female descends to her children 
and does not lapse on her death to her iarwad . But the 
High Court held that the order of remand was not in 
accordance with section 556 C.P.C. (old Act) and that the 
proceedings taken under it were irregular. 51 

The Ravuthans of Palghat are generally governed by 
Mahomedan law. In the case of Mirabivi v, Fillat/anna* * 
a claim by the widow and her daughters for their shares 
in the estate of the deceased was opposed by other members 
of the family, who pleaded, inter alia , that according to a 
special custom obtaining among the Ravuthans of that 
part of the country, adopted from Hindu law, females 
are excluded from inheritance if sons or sons' sons exist. 
In two instances it was proved that women of this class 
had obtained shares under Mahomedan law by suits with¬ 
out this special custom having been even pleaded against 
them. The High Court held that no valid custom had 
been established by evidence. 

In a case among Mahomedans of Malabar a nephew 
claimed to succeed as heir to his deceased uncle's estate in 
conformity with certain local usages observed chiefly by the 
Hindus there. But as the nephew failed to prove that such 
custom prevailed in the family, the estate was adjudged 
to the sons of the deceased according to the Mahomedan 
law of inheritance by the Madras Judder Court. 4 


‘ 17 Macl 69(1893). 3 8 Macl 464 (1885), 

* See Kunhacha. Vmma v. Kntti 1 Case 5 of 1809, 1 Mail Decis, 
Mam-mi Hajee 16 Mad. 201 (p. B.) 29 : s.c. Morley’s Digest Vol. I. p. 

[1892], 346. 
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In Malabar, when the right to superintend a Mosque 
is in dispute the Mahomedan law of succession must be 
applied unless a custom to the contrary is proved. Proof 
that the management of most mosques in a certain district 
is in the hands of persons who would inherit under the 
Mammakkatoyam law will not warrant a finding of the 
existence of such a custom in such district. * 1 * 

Iladarawara mortgage occurs in Kanara and resembles 
a Welsh mortgage, the mortgagee being in possession 
and taking the rents and profits in lieu of interest, and the 
security carrying a right to redeem but none to foreclose. 
The iladarawara mortgagee pays the Government revenue.* 

A Kanom mortgage is one in which the mortgagee 
holds the land as security, The mortgagee is entitled to the 
possession of the property for a period of twelve years from 
the date of the mortgage. “ A kanom ... combines in it 
the ingredients of both a simple usufructuary mortgage. 
According to the usage of Malabar it is a mortgage with 
possession for twelve years with a right in the kanomdar 
to appropriate the usufruct in lieu of interest or both 
principal and interest and the jenmi or mortgagor is hound 
under the contract to pay the kanom amount on the 
expiration of twelve years.” 3 A kanom mortgagee does 
not forfeit his right to hold for twelve years from the 
date of the kanom by allowing the porapad or net rent 
to fall into arrears. 4 A kanomdar’, 1 t right to hold for 
twelve years depends on liis acting conformably to usage 
and the jenmi’s interest, and is lost if he repudiates the 
jenmi’s title and questions the validity of the kanom , 5 

* R. Kimhi Biol Sheriff v. Oh. 4 Shaikh Ilmdan v. Kadangot 

Abdul Aziz 6 Mad. 103 (1882). Slmpan 1 Mad. H.C.E. 112 (1862). 

* Mailaraya v. SiMaraya Bind 5 Mayamnjari Chumaron v. 

1 Mad H.C.E. 81 note. Nirnini Mayuran 2 Mad, H.C.E. 

® Per Muttusami Ayyar J., in 109 (186*1). Ramen Nayar v. 

Rattimni v. Brahma Dattan 15 Kandajmni Nayar 1 Mad. H.C.E. 

Mad. 366 p. 369 (1892). 445 (1863). 
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Although the right to hold for twelve years is inherent 
in every kanom according to the custom of the country, 
it is competent in the jenmi to exclude its operation by 
express agreement. 1 * 3 On the expiry of the term, the 
kanom, must either be discharged or renewed.® 

The contract of kanom is substantially an agreement 
by one party, on consideration of the receipt of a sum of 
money from the other, to place real property in possession 
of that other fora period of twelve years. As the mortgage 
cannot be discharged before the lapse of twelve years, it 
seems only consistent with justice that the money should 
not be reelaimable until that period has elapsed. Where, 
however, the demisor is unable to give possession, it is 
reasonable that the demisee should be allowed to repudiate 
the contract and sue for his money, 8 

A stipulation in a kanom deed that a certain amount of 
grain or money is granted to the mortgagee as annhhavam 
does not necessarily create an irredeemable tenure. The word 
annhhavam will create an irredeemable tenure only when 
used with reference to the tenure itself, but when used with 
reference to the allowance, such allowance will be perpetual 
but not the tenure. Whether, in any particular case, the 
words create an irredeemable tenure or only a perpetual rent 
charge in respect of the allowance must be decided by the 
language of the document. If the amount of the grant is 
not specified and if the terms of the document indicate that 
only a fixed rent is reserved for the grantor and the rest of 
the produce is given as annhhavam, an irredeemable 
tenure will be created ; but otherwise if the amount of the 
grant is fixed and the rest is reserved as rent. 4 * 

By the custom of Malabar a kanom enures for twelve 
years unless the parties to it have by express contract 

1 Shekham Paniker y. It am Mvidin Kutti ; y. Udaya Varma 

JSfayar 2 Mad. 193 (1879), Valia Rajah 2 Mad. H, C. R 315 

3 Narayana v. Na ray ana 8 (1865). 

Mad. 281 (1881). * VythUinyam Pillar v. Kvthi- 

9 Vaytijlil Pudia Modatheirmil ratal tali Na'ir 29 Mad. 501 (1906). 
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provided for its redemption at an earlier date, 1 Where 
a first kanom-holdev in his answer to a redemption 
suit by a second mortgagee, for the first time denied 
his own kanom and alleged an independent janmam right, 
it was held that he had not thereby forfeited his right to 
rely upon the option to make a further advance, to which 
as a kanom- holder he was entitled. 2 In a suit to redeem 
kanom , a jenmi has not had to prove “some special exigency” 
as a condition precedent to his right to recover “"on demand'' 
before twelve years. 8 On redemption of a kanom, the 
kanom -holder is not entitled to claim under the head of 
improvements the value of trees of spontaneous growth. 11 
The right of & jenmi to deduct arrears of rent from the 
amount payable by him on redemption of a kanom, being 
a customary incident of the tenure, is not affected by 
the three years' period of limitation for recovery of arrears 
of rent. 8 According to the local usage prevalent in 
Ernad a jenmi on redemption of a kanom takes credit 
for one-half of the value of improvements effected by the 
Jcanomdar ,® - 

A kuikanom leaseis one in which no term is fixed. In Kuihanm. 
a cpiestion whether a hnikanom lease is determined on the 
expiration of twelve years from its date, it was held that 
“the customary law of Malabar requires that a tenant under 
a kanom or knikanom lease should not be redeemed or 
ejected until the expiration of twelve years from its date, 
but it does not determine the lease at the expiration of 
the twelve years.” 7 


1 Kuln Nedungadi v, Kruhnan dissented from, in which it was 

Nair 26 Mad, 727 0?. B) [1908], held that “Special exigency” must 

* Paidal Kidavu v. Parahal be proved. 

Jmbiehuni Kidavu I Mad. H» C. 5 Tinman v. Rama 8 Mad. 415 
R. 18(1862). (1884). Kanna PUharodi v. 

8 Mir ay ana v. Namyana 8 Kamlri Aohen 8 Mad. 381 (1885), 
Mad, 284 (1884). °‘lbid 415. 

* 26 Mad. 727 (F.B.); V K. Bajvpoo 7 Kelappan v, Madhavi , 25 Mad. 
v. K,A. Ayimi 14 Mad. 76 • 452(1901), 

# 
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Otti. 
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<SL 


Ail Otti 1 mortgage in Malabar is what is designated 
a usufructuary mortgage elsewhere. The Stidder Adawlut 
of Madras described otti thus:—“This tenure gives the 
mortgagee possession and the entire produce of the land, 
the landlord merely retaining the proprietary title and the 
power to redeem. When no period has been stipulated the 
landlord may pay off the mortgage at any time. The 
principal alone is repayable, the mortgagee recovering the 
interest of his money from the produce of the land. If the 
landlord be desirous of raising a further sum and the 
otti mortgagee refuse to advance it, the money may he 
received from a third party and the mortgage transferred 
to him. But the original mortgagee has a right to he first 
consulted,"* Some slight modification of the above des¬ 
cription has been effected by judicial decisions. 

An otti mortgage is not an absolute sale. For the 
jeiwii proprietor has a distinct right to redeem it. An otti 
right entitles the mortgagee to hold without redemption 
for twelve years from the date of the mortgage. In other 
words, an otti mortgage is irredeemable before the lapse of 
twelve years. 8 In Malabar it is necessary for a sale of 
family property that the senior mandrapm (if sni jurist) 
should concur in the conveyance. But as an otti mortgage 
is not a sale, and an otti right is a mortgage right, a 
Itarnavan may singly create it for proper reasons.* 

An otti differs from a lumom in two respects. First, 
the right of pre-emption which the oto’-holder possesses in 
ease the ]enmi wishes to sell the premises, and, secondly, 
in the amount secured, which is generally so large as 


‘ Also known as Pal ism Mail a* 
kha, Vet ri Madakha Nierpalwm 
or Yeppu in several parts of 
Malabar. 

2 See also Wilson’s Glossary. 
Proceedings of the Sudder Adaw» 
lut, 5th August, 185$. 

• See Special Appeal No, 101 of 


1862, Madras High Court, dated 
March 21, 1863 ; Bdathel Itti v. 
JCojpashon Najjar, 1 Mad. H. 0. R. 
122 (1862), K'n m ini Ama v. Parham 
mrnhvn Ibid 261 (1863)5 Xeshwa 
v. Kesham 2 Mad. 45 (1877), 

1 Mdnthil Itti v, Kopaikon 
Nayar 1 Mad, H.C.R. 122 (1860), 
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pmcrcally to absorb in the payment of the interest the 
rent that would otherwise have been paid to the jmmi y 
who is thus entitled to a mere pepper-corn rent/ 

An 0 #fc-hotder, like a kanomdar, forfeits his right to 
hold for twelve years by denying the jenmi** title.* 
But he does not forfeit lus right as holder of an otti by 
endeavouring to Set up further charges (which he has failed 
to prove) in answer to a suit for redemption. Nor does 
he lose his rights by setting up as a plea, that an assign¬ 
ment of the jemni’s title was invalid, because it was made 
without his consent in writing, or because, in defeasance of 
his rights of pre-emption, it was made without any previous 
offer to him. 8 An ottidar loses his right of pre-emption 
if he refuses to bid at a court sale of the land comprised 
in his otti , held in execution of a decree against the har- 
navan and senior anandravan of the iarwacl , in which the 
jenmi right is vested, after having been specially invited 
to attend and exercise that right, and if he makes no offer 
to take the property for a long time after the court-sale. 4 

An otti mortgagee, if he avails himself of his right of 
pre-emption, must pay for pre-emption whatever sum is 
bom fide offered to the jenmi for the purchase, if the 
former has the offer made to him by the jenmi and is right¬ 
ly informed of the circumstances in reference to the offer. 
If he does not pay such sum, then his right of pre-emption 
is gone and the jenmi may sell to another. He is not 
obliged to give any fancy auction price ai, an auction but is 
“entitled to the advantage which his position gives him, 
to be fully informed what price he is to pay before he 
makes up his mind to buy." Public notice of, and the 
option of, bidding at a court-sale of the jenmi s rights do 
not constitute a valid offer of pre-emption so as to deprive 

1 Kumini Ama v. Parlum Kvlm- Kimthe y 3 Mad. 74 (1880)* 
hevi 1 Mad. H.C.R. 261 (1863). 1 Ammotti Ilajl v . Kuntuiyon 

* Kelly, Eracli v, Putipalli , 2 KutM, 15 Mad, 480 (J 892). Vtmttle- 
Mad. M. U. E. 161 (18(54), van v, Kashamn 7 Mad. 309 

9 JC. T. I\ KnnhaU v. V> V, (1884). 


C^£i-holder’B 

right. 
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Jenmi's 

right. 


Pe mart hum. 


the otf&’-holder of his right of pre-emption, if he does not 
purchase the jenwi’s rights. 3 * 5 

During the continuance of a first otti mortgage the 
jenmi. is in the same position as regards his right to make a 
second otti mortgage to a stranger as he was before, after 
the lapse of twelve years from the date of the first mort¬ 
gage. In Ali Hittain v. Nilla/tanden Nambuclri* the 
Court observed :—“ It has been frequently decided and is 
now well settled that an otti mortgagee must, if the jenmi 
proprietor is desirous of obtaining a further advance by 
way of mortgage on the property, bo allowed as a matter 
of right the option of making the advance himself, before 
the lands can be offered on superior mortgage, and be made 
a valid security for an advance by a stranger, and no 
distinction has been made between the rights of the first 
mortgagee before and after the lapse of the twelve years.” 
So where a jenmi made an otti mortgage and more than 
twelve years after made a second otti mortgage to a 
stranger without having given notice to the first mort¬ 
gagees so as to admit of the exercise of their option to 
advance the further sum required by the jenmi, it was held 
that the second mortgagee could not redeem the lands 
comprised in the first mortgage.® 

A Permrthim tenure is confined to one or two 
taluqs of Malabar. It is a mortgage “in which the pro¬ 
prietor receives the full marketable value of the property 
for the time being, retaining the empty title of jenmi, (not 
being entitled to the smallest token of acknowledgment of 
proprietorship), and in redeeming the property he repays, 
not the amount originally advanced to him, but the actual 


1 It. P. I. Oh, K. Nambudri v. 
11.P. /. V. Nambudri 5 Mad. 198 
(1882). Kanharanhutti v. Ifthotti , 
13Mad. 490(1890). See also ICruhna 
Menon v, Kesavan, 20 Mad. 305 
(1897). 

» 1 Macl. H. C, K, 356 Q186B). 


3 Ibid, As to the necessity of 
giving a first otti mortgagee the 
opportunity of making the further 
advance required by the mortgagor, 
see S. A. Ho. 17 of 1860, Mad. 

Beds. 249 (1860), referred to in I 

Mad. H. 0. R. 15, note. 
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value of it in. the market at the time of redemption. If he 
is to repay only the amount so advanced then he does not 
pay the permrtfam, because that term means full value 
realizable/' In a case in which a peruartkum mortage was 
the subject for decision, the High Court, on the authority 
of the Sudder Court's decision, held that on restoration of 
land under a demise of the kind the market value at the 
time of redemption, and not the amount originally 
advanced, should be paid to the tenant. 1 

There is no universal usage in Malabar, nor any 
presumption of its existence that a tenant is not entitled to 
compensation for improvements effected prior to the date of 
the kanom under which he holds land not specially reserved 
to him by the kanom deed. 8 

An Adimayavana tenure in South Malabar is a permanent 
one and where land has been granted on it for services 
rendered prior to the grant, the landlord cannot eject the 
tenant as long as the land remains in the family of the 
grantee. 8 

There is a practice in the Tanjore district by which 
purakudis or artisans are allowed to occupy manaihah 
belonging to mirasidars, free of rent, so long as they 
cultivate the lands of the mirasidars or render them 
services in other ways,* * 

1 P. S. V. V. Rojah V. Mangalom Calicut 27 Mad. 202 (1903). 
Ammjar 1 Mad. 57 (1870). 4 Lakshmana Pad a y c h i v. 

* M. N. Nayar v. F, Namfoidri- Mamanat, han Chcbtiar 27 Mad. 517 

pad 4 Mad. 287 (1881). (1897), 

* Theyyan Hair v. Zamorin of 


Land tenure, 


Adimaya¬ 
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Tanjore 

custom. 





CHAPTER XII. 

PUNJAB CUSTOMS. 


In no country, throughout British India, is the reign 
of custom so paramount as in the Punjab. Here, in 
village communities, among Hindus and Mahomedans, 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists, customs and usages 
regulate and determine the civil and municipal rights of the 
people much more than Statutes and Laws. Decisions 
by the highest court of the land abound in the recognition 
of such customs and usages. 

The Punjab Civil Code has fully recognized the legal 
force of custom in all matters of civil right and that it 
prevails against Hindu law where the latter is shown to 
have been superseded by it. But customs or usages opposed 
to morality, public policy or positive law cannot have any 
such recognition, 1 * A family custom in derogation of 
ordinary law cannot be supported on slender evidence of 
a few instances of modern date. 3 To form the basis of 
a right a custom must be continuous $ the right cannot be 
enforced on the ground of custom alone, when it has been 
interrupted. 55 A local custom, to override the general 
Hindu law, must be clearly established. 4 

As in other countries, a custom to be valid in the 
Punjab must satisfy all its requisites, viz.,, it must be ancient , 
consistent, continuous and certain . On the point of anti¬ 
quity it should be remembered that the Punjab has been 
annexed to the British territory in India since 1849. 
Prior to that period there is little possibility of ascertaining 

1 Vide s. 3 ; and Ihormhm v. P,R. (1899). 

Bhawani Doss 9 P.R. (1868). 9 Gaman v. Gkolam Mahomed 

3 Jamnco Devi y. Chum Lai 52 P.lt. (1868). 

30 PJt. (1903) ; see also 108 P. R. 4 Doolram v, Ithujjoorayi 83 
(1888); 116 P, R. (1893) and 13 P.R. (1866). 
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what were the customs of the people except by their tradi¬ 
tions,—-the traditions which have come down from genera¬ 
tion to generation. These traditions are to be found 
recorded in the Wajib ul-urz, Riwaj-i-am ,—Settlement 
records and Administration papers of the villages. The 
statements recorded therein are of considerable value in 
determining customs. They may not be accepted as proof 
absolute and conclusive but are invariably regarded as a 
strong prim a facie evidence in support of any one of the 
customs to which they refer. The Chief Court of the 
Punjab in llajja v. Mir Mahomed 1 laid down that the 
Wajib-ul-urz, where it speaks plainly, must be taken to 
establish the true custom and rule of property in the 
village in question, and to signify the consent of the 
community to be bound by it. It is not final and it is 
open to any proprietor to prove that he is not bound by it, 
or did not consent to it. But the presumption is in favour 
of the document. 

We propose to deal with customs relating to Hindus 
and Mahomedans separately, although in most cases the 
same custom governs both equally. We begin with customs 
as obtain among Hindus in the Punjab. 

Inheritance. 

The customary law of succession among many classes 
of Hindus in the Punjab shows several points of difference 
from the Hindu law. The principle that the right of 
inheritance is wholly regulated with reference to the spiri¬ 
tual benefits to be conferred on the deceased proprietor does 
not hold good among the Hindus of the Punjab. The 
order of succession among them is regulated by custom and 
not by spiritual considerations. 2 “Excepting all matters con¬ 
nected with the property of religious institutions and succes¬ 
sion thereto, it may be Said that throughout the Punjab there 


' 64 P.B. (1867). 

2 Tupper’s Punjab Customary 


Law Vol. II. p p. lOO, 142. 
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is a tendency towards a separation of civil and religious 
obligations; and the Courts generally consider traditional 
rules of custom regarding inheritance without those explan¬ 
ations of a spiritual character which have been applied in 
other parts of india.” 1 

With regard to the devolution of property among the 
people of the Punjab Sir W. H. Rattigan observes as 
follows :—- 

** There are four leading 1 canons governing succession 
to an estate amongst agriculturists. First, that male 
descendants invariably exclude the widow and all other 
relations; second, that when the male line of descendants 
has died out, it is treated as never having existed, the last 
male who left descendants being regarded as the propositus ; a 
third, that a right of representation exists, whereby descen¬ 
dants in different degrees from a common ancestor succeed 
to the share which their immediate ancestor, if alive, would 
succeed to; and fourth, that females other than the 
widow or mother of the deceased are usually excluded by 
near male collaterals, an exception being occasionally 
allowed in favour of daughters or their issue, chiefly 
amongst tribes that are strictly endogamous. 

<< pj, pjjg case of several sons the ordinary rule is, that 
they take per capita and equally, primogeniture not being 
recognized except in the case of ruling Chiefs or Jagiulais 
whose ancestors were ruling chiefs, or in regard to the 
succession to the post of Lomberdar. But sometimes an 
eldest son is allowed an extra share, and amongst some 
tribes the division in the ease of sons by different wives 
is per stirpes : these, however, are exceptional cases, and 
persons who claim a right of this kind must be required 
to prove that it is recognized by the customary law 
applicable to them. In a contest between relations of the 
whole and the half-blood, the decision will largely depend 
on the rule followed at the distribution of the estate on 

1 Boul. and Bftttl. p. 67. * H6 P.B, (1889). 
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the death of the common ancestor, which will give vise to a 
presumption in favour of the continuance of the rule then 
adopted.'” 

Sons succeed to their deceased father whether the 
latter was joint with otl) :s or not. But a son at the 
life-time of his father cannot by custom enforce partition 
of the ancestral immoveable property. This custom is 
common to Hindus as well as Mahomedans.® Where a 
father dies leaving sons and daughters surviving him, the 
sons exclude daughters.* * As a general rule, sons, whether 
by the same or different wives, share equally. 4 As in some 
parts of Bengal, in the Punjab too, sometimes an eldest 
son is allowed a somewhat larger share than his younger 
brothers, which is usually known as hitq jetJiansi or 
jest/iaum. In Gopal Singh v. Khosal Singh,* it was held 
that in the absence of express agreement, the mere fact 
that in the division of joint ancestral property, the eldest 
brother received a larger share than his younger brothers, 
did not operate to deprive him of any share to which he 
would otherwise be entitled to succeed, on the death of 
any of his brothers; the presumption being that he 
received an additional share on account of his being the 
eldest born, a case sometimes occurring in practice. The 
rule, however, is that sons share equally in the property 
of their father; the eldest having no right to a greater 
share than the rest. Ting jethansi also prevails in Oudh 
in Zemindari villages. 6 The rule of primogeniture only 
prevails in families of ruling Chiefs or of Jagirdars whose 
ancestors were ruling chiefs. 7 


1 Ratti’s Customary Law p„ 12. 

* lift 1YR. (1886) among Brah¬ 
mans of Sialkote; 109 PR. (1888) 
among Brahmans of Lahore ; 1 P.R. 
(1867) among Mahometans of 
RawulpnKli. 

• 118 P. B. (1886) ; 52 and 309 
P.R, (1888). 


Sons 


See Tapper’s Customary Law 
VoL II. 138 ; 101 P.R. (1879). 

5 62 P.R. (1868). 

" Man irk Ch'nitt v. Mr a Lai , 
20 Cal. 46. (P. C.) [1892]. 

7 Vide The Abstract Principles 
of Law, Sec*. IV, para 17. 


<SL 
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S3|S! . With re r ai ’ a t0 fcIie ««ecawon of sons of the same 
father by different mothers, there appears to be two rules 
prevailing in the Punjab, viz., Pagvand and Ckundavand. 
According- to the former the sons represent units and all 
share alike. And this seems to 1 »the normal custom in the 
1 unjab regarding the division of paternal property amongst 
sons. According to the latter, the inheritance is sometimes 
divided equally between the issue of each wife. If a man 
left two sons by one wife and one son by another wife, 
the two sons would receive one half of the property and 
the one son the other half. This custom of ehundavand 
is comparatively rare. * 1 * * * Even in those tribes in which the 
ehundavand system at ;i»e time prevailed, in more recent 
years the pagvqnd system of division of property has been 
gradually adopted by them.* 

Among Aroras in the Multan district it was found to 
be the custom that sons by different wives succeed to equal 
shares according to the pogrand rule, and that if one of 
the sons, having so succeeded dies without male issue, his 
uterine brothers, or their descendants, are entitled to succeed 
to the exclusion of half brothers. 8 Among Sikh Jats of 
the Ludhiana, district, and also of the Ferozepur district, 
the pagvand rule was found to prevail/ and also amongst 
the Kandhawa Jats in the Gnrdaspur district. 5 * * The 


1 Vide Tapper’s Customary Law, 
Yol. 11. p. 202. It is so called 
in tlie provincial dialect; in legal 
phrase, Palnihhag. (''tjb'SH) 

* 134 P. It. (1802) 

* Jh in<l<i Mai v. Wallia Mai , 
855 ( 1872 ); 25 P.R. (1873). 

1 Dya Singh v. Snjan -Singh 

1228 (1871) f Ludhiana]. Su/ka 

Singh v. h T athu ..P) (1871)lFcroze- 

purj. 

* Sir Singh v. Kai-mtSingh 659 

(1875). For other instances amongst 

Sikh Jats and other tribes see G2 


of 1868 (Jalandhar Bed is) - 1056 
of 1877 ; 34 P. ft. 187!) (Jats of 
ftupar); 1126 of 1880, (Gant Jats) ; 
101 P.R. 1879 and 125 P. 21. 1864 ; 
(Simlini Jats of Moglta Tahsil) ; 
172 P. It. 1882 (Mahmars of 
Ludhiana) ; 81 P.R. 1884 (Aclmrjis 
of Bhawani in Hastsar); 127 P.R. 
1884 (Sindhu Jats of Jagodri, 
Amballa) ; 63 P.R. 1885 (Siiulhu 
Jats of Kot Jograj Gurdaspur); 
02 P.R. 1885 ( Panda Jats of Gur¬ 
daspur) ; 74 of 1898 (Sindhu Jats 
of llagiara Kalan), 
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■clrundavand rule prevails amongst the Kolair Jafcs in the 
Amritsar district. 1 It was not established that the 
chmdavand rule of succession governs Bedis of Chawinda 
village of the Sialkote district.® In Nath a v. Hnrtyai* it was 
found that the chuudavand rule of succession prevailed 
among Naru Rajputs of Hoshiarpur Tali si 1 ; and that the 
agnates of the whole-blood had preference over the agnates 
of the half-blood on the principle laid down in the Full 
Bench case. 4 Among Sarai Jats of Dholpur village, 
Batala Tali si], in the district of Gurdaspur, the custom of 
chuudavand prevails in matters of succession. 5 Rat his of 
Palampur are governed by chmlavand rule in matters of 
succession* 6 

Custom excludes females and their offspring with vary¬ 
ing degrees of strictness. As a rule, daughters and their 
sons, as well as sisters and their sons, are excluded by near 
male collaterals. The Hindu law universally allows the 
right of a daughter to succeed, but there is no shadow of a 
foundation for the sister's claim in Hindu law. In the 
absence of male lineal descendants the widow of the deceased 
ordinarily succeeds to a life estate. 7 8 If there are two or 
more widows they succeed jointly and, on the death of the 
one, the surviving co-widows take by survivorship. 3 But 
where a male descendant of the deceased is alive, the widow 
is only entitled to a suitable maintenance, whether such 
descendant is the issue of the surviving widow or of another 
wife.” Amongst the Singpuria Jagirclars, the widow 


‘ 1160 of 1877; 101 1\ B, 

1370; 48 P.R. 1886 (Aulakh 
Jats) ; 53 Mid (Sanwan Jats) ; 
03 P. R 1885 (Sinclhn Jats) ; 
134 P.R. 1802 (Handhawa Jats of; 
Ajnala) ; 84 P.R. 1893 (Samrai 
Jats of Buttala) 119 Ibid and 31 
P.R. 1804 (G tin min an Jats in Sial- 
kote district.) 

* Bawa Sant Singh v. Oanga 
SUujhM P.R. 1001. " 


3 31 P.R. 1003. 

4 4 P.R. 1891. 

5 La bh Singh v. Kara in Singh 
142 P'.LJft. (1906). 

6 Xundo v. mb Dial 17 P.L.R. 
1002 ). 

7 See. 22, 49 and 80 of 18GG ; 20 
P.R. 1867 ; 24 and 114 P. R. 1803; 
50 P.R. 1894 ; 20 P.R. 1895. 

8 Sec. 128 P.R. 1803. 

* See. 11 PR. 1882; 17 P.R. 1891. 


Exclusion 

females. 
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Widow’s 

estate. 


receives for life some portion of her husband's holding 
in addition to a cash allowance for maintenance. 1 By 
custom widows of minor Sikh Chiefs in Cis-Sutlej 
States are excluded from inheritance, e.g. } the Sikh Sir¬ 
dars of Arnauli,* of Lodhran, 3 the Mandals of Karnal ; 4 
the Ranas of Manaswal in Hoshiarpur.* Amongst Basal 
Banks of the JuUundar City, a widow is not entitled to 
succeed to her husband's share in property jointly acquired 
by him and his brothers. 6 Among Sikh Jats of Sirsa 
Tahsil, the son of a widow, by her second husband cannot 
take the properly of the first husband to the exclusion of 
the male collaterals of the latter. 7 

When a person governed by customary law makes a 
gift of his property in favour of his wife for her life in 
lieu of maintenance, in case she has no sons of her own, 
her step-sons have a vested interest in the property which 
may be alienated during her life-time. 8 

According to the custom of the Singbpooria Jagirdars, 
a childless widow is entitled to receive for life some por¬ 
tion of her deceased husband’s holding, in addition to any 
cash allowance assigned for her maintenance; she may 
even succeed for life to the whole of the land, if the 
quantity be not excessive. 9 10 

According to the custom of Arians in the village of 
Faizpur Khund, a widow is entitled to share her husband’s 
estate on a life-tenure with a son by another wife. 1 " A 
similar custom is said to prevail in the Gurgaon and Sirsa 
District. Village custom generally favours the succession 
of a widow to her husband's estate for her own life." A 


* 30 PR. 1808. 

* tO P, K. 1809. 

3 16 P k R. 1890. 

4 13 P.R. 1875. 

5 52 P. R. 1880. 

fi 103 P. R. 1891. 

; -Kanwar Singh 
Singh , 75 P. E. 190S. 


v. Samjnmui 


9 Jvimhi Singh v Da war ha Van, 
143 P.LE. 1905. 

9 Sirdar Saha, Singh y, Attur 
Kouv, 30 P. E. 1808. 

10 1131 of 1873. 

“ 38 P. R. 1873 ; 382 of 18G8 ; 
17 P. E. 1902. 
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local custom did not authorize a widow to dispose of 
her husband's property, ancestral or acquired. 1 Pro¬ 
perty acquired by gift from her own relation is her 
special property.® A mother succeeding to the estate of 
her deceased son by right of inheritance has only a 
life-interest. 8 A widow cannot alienate except for 
proved necessity, even where the Wajih-ul-urz permits 
alienation. 4 A widow cannot ordinarily claim partition 
of her deceased husband's share in joint property.* In 
the case of a widow claiming the power of gift 
absolutely with the assent of reversioners, the onus of 
proof rests heavily on the person who seeks to maintain such 
an alienation contrary to the usual custom which restricts 
the widow’s power to alienate to the term of her life- 
tenure. The fact that certain nearer reversioners have 
assented to a gift by a widow in favour of a near reversioner 
does not bar the claim of a reversioner who is equally 
entitled.* 

Amongst Bhanant Rajputs of the Garshankar Tahsil, 
Hoshiarpur district, a widow is allowed to succeed to property 
left by collaterals of her husband for her life, in the same 
way as her husband could have succeeded had he been alive 
when the succession opened out; and this, notwithstanding 
the fact that she was not in possession of her deceased hus¬ 
band's estate. 7 Among Mahton Rajputs of Jullundar 
a widow has a preferential right to succeed to any property 
of her husband's collaterals, just as her husband would 
have succeeded thereto, if alive.* Among non-agricultural 
Brahmans of Karnol a widow is entitled to succeed to the 
share held by her deceased husband in joint ancestral 


954 of 1873 

u Thakar SI Ugh v, l/iru Singh, 
47 P. B. 1903. 

7 Anar Devi r. Kunlun 43 P. It. 
1905. 

’ Khcm Singh v. Mru, 44 F. II 
1905. 


* 382 of 1808; 11 P.R.,1867; 
49 P. E. 1806 j 40 V. E. 1807. 

a 50 P. It. 1870. 

•IIP. E. 1870. 

* 651 of 1870; but see (1 P, U. 
1874. 

5 93 rut. 1869 ; 28 P It. 1870 ; 
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property. 1 Among* Johal Jats of Jograon lahsil of the 
Ludhiana district, the widow of a sonless propi ietor can 
succeed, on a widow's tenure, to the property of her 
deceased husband's, brother to which her husband could, 
if he had been alive, when the succession opened, have 
succeeded. 2 Among the Girths of Kangra district, a 
widow is entitled to succeed collaterally to any property 
to which her husband, if alive, could have succeeded. 
A widow, among Cahchasr of Monza Chachar in the 
Shah pur district, can take her husband's estate ioi life 
without power to alienate outside Monza Chachai, Ly 
an established custom obtaining in the said Monza she c an 
alienate the land of her sonless husband to her dattghtei, if 
that daughter be married within the village. 4 

There is no general custom in the Punjab by which a 
Hindu widow forfeits her husband's estate, when vested 
in her, by an act of unchastity. In the absence of a 
proved special custom, where the parties are Hindus, 
Hindu law applies and according to that law the widow s 
estate is not forfeited/ But according to a general custom 
prevalent in agricultural villages a widow holds her 
husband’s estate only so long as she remains chaste, and 
forfeits it on proof of uncliastity/ A widow also forfeits 
her life interest in her first husband's estate if she re¬ 
marries. 7 Amongst certain tribes a re marriage in the 
ft 10 'cio form with the brother of the deceased husband does 
not cause a forfeiture of the widow's life-estate in the 
property of her first husband/ 


1 Odkxd ('hand v. Jloja Dcei, 
83 P. R. 1005, 

* Saddan y. JChenu 15 P. R. 
1906, 

* Lahorl v. ftadho, 72 P.R.1906. 

4 Nawab v. Walla w,9l P.R.1906. 
6 Atrl v. Dalai* Singh. 76 P, R. 

1901, followed 107 P. R. 1888 ; 5 
Oal. 770 (P.C.). 

« 677 of 1871: llamilhiui v. 


Kurin Kmr, 85 PR. 1868 (Amrit¬ 
sar) ; 78 and 92 P.R. 1869 ; 31 P.R. 
1893. See Tapper’s Customary 
Law Vol. II. p H4 ? see also 
[{<>)'?! Koldany v. Mmiiram Kolita 
13 B. U R. 1 : 5 Cal. 77(5 (F.B.) 

* 143, 144 and 145 P. R. 1893; 88 
and Ho of 1900. 

3 1211 of 1876, ( Bohtpv ) ; LIT 
p. R 1883, (Sikh Jats of Sirfift) ; 
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Among agricultural tribes in the Ferozepur district,, 
if a widow, up to the time of her husband's death, is 
living in uncbastity in open revolt against him, she 
is no longer a member of his household, and cannot 
succeed to the usual widow’s interest In his estate after 
his death. 1 In a suit by iv •;_rsioners to set aside a sale of 
property inherited by a widow as made without necessity, 
it was held that the allegations by the plaintiffs could 
not be enquired into, that, prior to the date of the sale, 
the widow had become unchaste and had by custom 
forfeited her right to the property left by her deceased 
husband.* 

It a person dies leaving no male lineal descendants 
and if his wife predeceases him, then his mother succeeds 
to a life-interest, provided she has not re-married. 3 The 
village custom generally recognizes the mother’s right of 
succession in preference to that of the male collaterals or 
married daughters, except where the latter have lived with 
the deceased father and their husbands have been treated 
as ghar-jamais or hhana-ilamads.* If the mother remarries, 
then she is excluded by the male collaterals of her son.* 
The mother is only entitled to a maintenance if her 
daughter-in-law survives her son. 6 

A daughter’s right to the auccstral landed property of 
her father is recognized when there are no male liueal 
descendants j nor a widow or a mother of the deceased ; 
nor any near male collaterals of the deceased, surviving 
him. A daughter’s son is not recognized as an heir of 
his maternal grandfather, except in succession to his 


1882 (Gujars of Gujrat); 49 P, B. 

1883 ; 135 P. rf. 1884 (Gbarbari 
Gpsains of Kangra); 89 ?. R. 1886 
(Knssuria Pathans). 

4 See Tribal Law in the Punjab, 
Chap. IF. pp, 59-60. 

* 117 P. K. 1888. 

11 P. E. 1895, 


100 P. It, 1891 (Rains of Sirsa): 
74 P. It. 1898 (Hiiijm Jata of Am¬ 
ritsar). 

1 Bholi v. Suttee 24 P. L. R 
1903. 

4 Burnt a v. A eh hae 188 P. L. 
R. 1905, 

* n k 37 P. R. 1870; 95 P. R. 
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Exclude 
collaterals*. 


mother. A married daughter sometimes excludes near 
male collaterals, especially amongst Mahomedan tribes. 
As, for instance, when she has married a near collateral 
descended from the same common ancestor as her father; 
or where she has, with her husband, continuously lived with 
her father since her marriage, looking after his domestic 
wants, and assisting him in the management of his estate; 
or where,' being married to a collateral of the father s 
family, she has been appointed by her father as bis heir. 
In a village community, where a daughter succeeds, 
either in preference to, or in default of heirs male, to 
property which, if the descent has been through a son, 
would be “ ancestral ,’'* she simply acts as a conduit to pass 
on the property as ancestral to her sons and their descend¬ 
ants, and does not alter the character of the property 
simply because she happens to be a female. 

In Ram v. Lorindi? it was held that a childless widowed 
daughter, inheriting from her father, does not take absolute¬ 
ly, but only for life, with no power of alienation except 
for necessity. This was agreeably to the custom in the 
Lahore district and also according to the general Hindu 
law. In Rajrub v. Ladding the Courts found that the 
daughter (in a family of Brahmans of the Sialkote district) 
hacC agreeably with custom, inherited a house owned and 
acquired by her father who died leaving a widow and the 
daughter. The widow having died, the nephews of the 
deceased owner set up this claim to the house. But the 
Court held that the daughter, by custom, had inherited. 
There are other instances where a daughter’s claim has 
been upheld to the exclusion of collaterals. 4 In Man v. 

K. 1879 (Brahmans excluding col¬ 
laterals in eighth and ninth 
degree) ; 143 I** It* 1882 (Khatris 
of Lahore excluding brother’s 
son) ; 172 V. It. 1882, (Mahmars of 
Ludhiana, daughter’s son, exclud¬ 
ing collaterals beyond sixth 


1 Kala Singh v. Bvta Singh, 10 
P. It. 1903. 

* 40 P. It. 1807. 

» 51 P, R. 1873. 

« 38 i\ it. 1870 (Jullundar Brah. 
mans); 2 P.R. 1874 (Amballa Jats 
excluding distant cousins) ; 73 P* 
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Jawahra it was held that a daughter was, by custom i 
entitled to retain her father's estate until her death or 
marriage as against her distant collaterals/ In Jumna Devi 
v« Chnni Lai the contention has not been proved that, by 
custom among Tewari Brahmans of Amritsar City, a 
nephew of a childless proprietor excludes his daughter's son 
in matters of succession to his estate/ 

The exclusion of the daughter in favour of collaterals 
is generally confined to landed property derived from 
a common ancestor. The rule is not so strictly enforced 
in regard to a self-acquired property of a deceased father. 8 
The exclusion is more rigidly observed in tribes which 
do not practise strict endogamy/ 

Daughters have been excluded by father's nephews ; 6 by 
nephews and cousins amongst Dako Brahmans of Rupar ; 6 
by collaterals within the fifth degree amongst Mahtums of 
Hoshiarpur / by collaterals descended from a great grand¬ 
father amongst Manjh Rajputs of Jullundarj 8 by collate¬ 
rals amongst Kumbohs of Lahore. 9 Amongst Brahmans 
of the Baraker gotra, collateral relatives in the eighth 
or ninth degree are not within the customary limit. 10 By 
general custom amongst Khatris and Aroras in the Multan 
Division, a nephew excluded a daughter in succession to a 
shop and business, 11 In the latter ease nephews amongst 
Aroras of Dera Ismail Khan were held to exclude daughters 
in succession to immoveable property, whether ancestral or 


Exclusion of 
daughter?* 


degree) ; 108 P.R, 1888 (Ath Bans 
Brahmans of Amritsar, daughter 
excluding brothers and nephews 
in succession to acquired pro¬ 
perty) ; 67 P. R. 1888, (Khatris of 
Peshwar, daughters excluding 
nephew). 

1 12 P, R, 1902. 

9 30 P. R, 1903. 

5 77 P.R. 1881 ; 61 P.R. 1893. 

4 Vide Tupper’s Custom ary Law, 
Vol, 11 p.p. 50, 57 ; Of. also 73 

60 


T.R. 1893 and 25 P.R. 1895. 

# 2 P. R, 1874 ; 16 P. R. 1877 ; 
150 r. R. 1879. 

6 44 P. R. 1879. 

7 104 of 1880 ; 55 P. R. 1881. 

6 170 P. R, 1882* 

9 40 P. R. 1888. 

10 73 P. R. 1879* 

11 Cir. No. 190. October 1(5, 1875 ; 
see also 15 P.R, 1884; 148 P.R. 
1890. 
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acquired.' Among non -agricultural Aroras of Kasur, in 
the Lahore district, the daughter is, by custom, excluded 
by brothers. 1 2 * * * 

Unmarried daughters, when excluded from inheri¬ 
tance, must be maintained out of the estate of the 
deceased father. 8 They are sometimes permitted to 
remain in possession of tlieir father s estate till their 
marriage.* Amongst Kots, in Jhelum, unmarried mother¬ 
less daughters succeed to their father for life, so long 
as they are unmarried. 6 In Maul Singh v. Khaim it 
was held that under customary law a daughter, entitled 
to hold the estate of her father till marriage, is competent 
to alienate it for necessity. 5 

The customary exclusion of a sister is established among 
Jats, both Hindu and Sikh. In this respect the custom agrees 
with Hindu law. In Attar Kaur v. Atma Singh' 1 it was 
found that by the custom of the Sikh Jats, sisters are not 
recognized as heirs. There are other instances in which 
sisters have been excluded by a daughter,* by a half 
brother, 9 by collaterals in the fourth degree 10 and by other 
collaterals. 11 But there are exceptions to this custom. 
Amongst the Bhatti non-agricultural Amins of Lahore 
and A mi tsar sisters are not excluded by brother s sons ; * 
nor by a neice amongst Balli A rains of Lahore ; 8 nor 
by cousins amongst Gholam Amins of Lahore ; 19 ' nor by 
grandmother's brother amongst Brahmans of Multan ; 
nor by collaterals within the sixth and seventh degrees 
amongst Gujars of Kharian in Gujarat. 1 ' 


1 See 128 P. R. 1890; 116 P. K. 
1893; 5S P. R. 1895. 

* Anant Ram v. Huh man Mah 
62 P. II. 1002. 

* 50 P R. 1892 (Hindu Jatri of 
Ludhiana). 

* 139 P. R. 1802. 

* 56 P. R. 1890. 

* 90 P. R. 1903. i 

7 J7 P. R. 1870. 


8 53 P. R. 1888. 

9 163 P R. 1800. 

10 65 P. R. 1892. 

11 71 and 113 P. R. 1892. 
25 P. R. 1882. 

13 180 P. R. 1888 
174 P. R. 1889. 

19 180 P. R. 1889. 

,G 116 P; R. 1884* 
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Among 1 the Brahmans of Gujarat there is no custom 
prohibiting sisters to succeed along with the sister's sons. 1 
Among Bhatias of Banna, who originally came from 
Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency, according to a 
custom prevailing in their community modifying the 
personal law, sisters succeed their deceased brother's 
property. A sister thus succeeding to the estate of her 
deceased brother is entitled to succeed for life or until 
marriage.® 

Whether the sister's son of a deceased Hindu can in¬ 
herit ancestral land in the presence of remote kindred in 
the male line, is a question to be determined by the custom 
of the place to which the parties belong. If the existence 
of such custom is established he succeeds, although accord- 
ding to the Mitakshara he cannot so inherit. In Gnnput 
v. Kanah 8 it was found that in the village of Mousapoor, 
Tahsil Nowashnr in the district of Jullundar, a sister’s son 
can inherit the landed property of a deceased aunt in 
the absence of nearest jnddees (relations). The recognition 
of the sister's son as entitled to succeed to the exclusion of 
distant collaterals has been insisted on in some oases as 
supported by custom. 4 Amongst the Brahmansof Multan 
a sister’s grandson succeeds by custom to the estate left by 
his grandmother’s brother.* * 

Among the Ghinths of Tika Bonehr in Kangra district 
a sister’s son succeeds to the estate of the deceased maternal 
uncles. In JSalltt V. Gur Di/alf the plaintiff, as a sister's 
son, claimed the land owned by his deceased maternal 
uncle, which mutated after his death in favour of the owners 
of Tika Bonehr, a heterogenous body consisting of men of 
various castes. The lower courts dismissed plaintiff’s 
claim on the ground that, under customary law, a sister’s 
son is not recognized as an heir. The Chief Court, however, 

* 47 P. K, 1890. 1 See iJlcwyYr Mai v. Bandogar 

* Wanna Mam v. JJttam (Devi) 701 of 1868. 

Bai 79 P. R. 1903. 8 180 P. R. 1889. 

* 19 P. R. 1868. * 95 P. R. 1905. 
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by reversing their decision held that as the custom 
obtaining is merely silent and not positively adverse to the 
plaintiff, as a sister’s son, the alternative, under section B, 
of the Punjab Laws Act, 1872, is to fall back on the 
personal law; and under the Mitakshara to which the 
parties were subject, the plaintiff was an heir, as a bandhn, 
there being no male collateral within the fourteenth 
degree. 

A sister’s son is excluded by paternal uncle’s son. 1 

In the absence of a custom to the contrary, the widow 
of a predeceased son is not entitled to inherit, under 
Hindu law, Mitakshara school, as applicable to the Punjab, 
property left by her father-in-law in the presence of 
collaterals related to him in the fourth degree. Nor does 
she take by survivorship, not being a joint owner with her 
father-in-law. In Radha Mai v. Kirpi 2 3 it was held that 
amongst Khakis of Akalba, in the Ludhiana district, no 
custom was proved to exist under which a widow of a 
predeceased son. could succeed to the property of her father- 
in-law. 

Amongst agricultural tribes, a wife’s personal property 
merges in that of the husband. 8 A wife cannot dispose 
of her ornaments which have been made up and given to 
her by her husband subsequent to marriage in opposition 
to her husband’s wishes. 4 A husband usually succeeds to 
his wife’s property on her death. But where a. husband 
predeceases his wife, all immoveable property passes to her 
sons; failing them to the collaterals; and all moveable 
property goes to daughters. The unmarried (laughters 
take by precedence. 

Immoveable property, purchased from the proceeds of 
moveable property given to the wife by the husband as 
a present during marriage or from proceeds of her jewellery, 


1 173 P. B. 1889. 

1 100 P.B. 1901. 

3 Vide Tupper’s Customary Law 

Vol. II. p. 158 ; Vol. IV. p. 146 ; 


Vol. V. p. 73; Punjab Civil Code s. 
5 cl. (b). 

‘ 81 P. B. 1880. 
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is the special property of the wife, which she can dispose 
of at pleasure after her husband's death. 1 * * * * * But the immove¬ 
able property purchased by a Hindu widow out of the 
savings of her income derived from her husband's estate is 
not her special property; on her death it descends to her 
husband's heirs.* 

By custom a khana-damad or resident son-in-law 
(ghur-jamai as he is also called in Bengal and other places) jamai . 
succeeds to his father-in-law's estate in default of male 
issue This particular custom of the Punjab is somewhat 
similar to that of illatam m Malabar. But in the Punjab 
the khana-damad or ghur-jamai is not thus entitled to 
exclude ordinary heirs in his own right. The custom has, 
in reality, inured for the benefit of the daughters and her 
male issue by reason of her continued residence at her 
father's place after her marriage. As a matter of fact, 
where the usage of khana-damad is recognized as giving 
rise to customary rights, it is for the benefit of the 
daughter's sons; the daughter and her husband only benefit 
incidentally. In many districts, the right of a ghur- 
jamai depends on the nomination of him by his deceased 
father-in-law as the heir by a formal writing. 8 

If a khana-dumady who has succeeded to his father*in¬ 
law's estate, dies without sons, the estate used to pass ^ 
to his heirs and not to those of the father-in-law. This 
was the rule until the year 189&. A Full Bench in 
that year laid down the general principle that the property 
would revert to the original owners's family in all cases 
where the daughter's direct male descendants had died out.* 

Illegitimate children are not entitled to any share in illegitimate 
their putative father s estate, but they can claim liaainten- clllWren * 


1 Venkata Hama Han v .Venkata 8 58 P.R. 1880; 121 P.R. 1893. 

Suriya Ran, 1 Mad. 281X1377) ; * See 919 of 1871 (Ludhiana 

S,c. in Privy Council 2 Mad. 333 Jats) ; 661 of 1879 (Sindhus of 

1880 ; 14 Gal. 886 and Sowdaniini Ferozepur) ; 162 P. R. 1881 ; 134 

Bassi v. Broughton , 16 Cal. 574 and 146 P.R. 1894. 

(1889). 1 12 P.R. 1892, (F.B.). 
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ance only. In a certain ease it was found that the illegi¬ 
timate son (khtvas) of a high caste Rajput was by custom 
entitled to maintenance during* his life-time, provided 
he was not guilty of: any gross misconduct towards the 
head of the family; and that the descendants of the 
illegitimate son had no right to maintenance which entirely 
depended on the pleasure of the head of the family for 
the time being:. 1 

I here are many families in the Punjab who originally 
came from other places and settled down in the Punjab. The 
principle governing succession in their cases is determined 
by how far they have assimilated the customs and usages 
and manners and habits of their neighbours or retained 
their own. Certain Sikh Jats of the Amritsar district, 
who migrated from Rajputana and have for generations 
lived generally on the profits of agricultural land, though 
a few of the members thereof had enlisted in the 
army and were in military service elsewhere, are held to be 
governed by the customary law of the Punjab and not 
by Hindu law. 1 * Then again there are some Sikh 
Brahmans of IVTouza Chadwala, in Ambala, who have for 
several generations abandoned the Brahmanical thread and 
ceased to perform priestly functions and taken to agricul¬ 
ture in the main. They are governed not by Hindu law but 
by the agricultural customs which obtained around them. 8 
Similarly the Brahmans of Manhala village in Lahore, 
holding lands, are agriculturists pure and simple and are 
governed by customary law in matters of succession. So an 
alienation among them by a childless proprietor is governed 
by custom and not by Hindu law. 4 Towari Brahmans of 
Amritsar City, belonging to a non agricultural class, 
migrated from Oudh, and, therefore, are presumed to have 
retained after immigration the law of their sect in the 


1 40 P.R. 1880. 

* Ham Rahka Mai v. Balwant 
Singh 51 P.B. 1905. 

• Qopal Singh v, Sakha Singh 


58 P.B. 1906. 

* Mali Bam v. Said Ram 103 
P.B. 1902. 
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country of their adoption. So where it was alleged that 
among them by custom a nephew of a childless proprietor 
excluded his daughter's son in matters of succession and the 
custom was not proved, the ordinary law took its course. 1 

Kliatris of Bhagtana Talianwala in Gurdaspur are 
governed by Hindu law and not by the agricultural custom 
of their neighbours.* In the absence of proof of special 
custom Hindu goldsmiths of Umballa City are governed 
by Hindu law. 8 Hindu goldsmiths of Saharan pur, trading 
at Dagshai, are governed by Hindu law. 41 Mahrotra 
Kliatris of Multan City are governed by the Hindu law, no 
custom to the contrary having been proved. * 5 

Adoption. 

Adoption amongst the agriculturists of the village 
communities in the Punjab is not connected with religion. 
“It is a more or less public institution by a sonless owner 
of land of a person to succeed him as his heir." The 
object is simply to make an heir. Thus, in the olden days 
it was not unfrequently the case for an old villiage pro* 
prietor without any male issue of his own, to select from 
amongst his clansmen some promising young man and 
make him his heir. Consequently, no religious ceremonies 
are used or necessary. 

A widow cannot adopt unless she has an express 
permission from her husband in his life-time. The sanc¬ 
tion of her husband's kindred is not imperative. Where 
it is asserted that such sanction is customary, it must be 
proved, for it is not presumed to exist. 6 * Where an adop¬ 
tion by the widow is not authorized by the deceased 

1 Jomni Devi v. Chani Lull , 4 Barov v. Makhan 61 P. R, 

30 P.R. 1903. 1903. 

* Kalia v. Labhokand 106 P. R. 5 Wishen Das v. Thakur Das 

1906. 119 P.R. 1901 

8 Manigiu v. Mml Lai 51 P. R. 8 Sec 62 P. R. 1868 ; 198 P.R. 

1903. 1882. 
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husband and not made with the consent of the husbands 
kindred, it only confers on the adopted a right of succes¬ 
sion to the widow's own private property which is within 
her disposing power. 1 

The essential requirement for the validity of an adop¬ 
tion is that it should be made public . And this can be 
effected either by a formal declaration before the clansmen, 
or by a written declaration, or by a long course of treatment 
^evidencing an unequivocal intention to appoint the 
specified person as heirV In a case where the adoptee 
lived and served the adopter for many years ; was separated 
from his own brothers and had not taken a share of the 
land left by his natural father; had been treated by the 
adopter as his son and had performed the funeral obsequies 
of the adopter on his death : the Court held that under the 
circumstances the adoption was valid, though there was 
no ceremony at the time of the adoption. 8 In a recent 
case it was laid down that an unequivocal declaration of 
intention , coupled with previous and subsequent treatment, 
would be sufficient to prove valid adoption. 4 Similarly in 
another case it was held that if no ceremonies are essential 
and the adoption is not opposed to custom, a declaration 
by deed , when it is coupled with previous and subsequent 
treatment, is sufficient to establish adoption. 5 Where the 
adopter was alleged to have merely executed a deed making 
the adoptee his heir and reciting an adoption, and the 
Riwaz-i-am mentioned that in the absence of a document 
certifying the fact of adoption, it was contended that the 
performance of the marriage ceremony of the adopted 
should be taken as proof of adoption, and it was held that 
the Ritoaz-i-am clearly indicated that any acknowledgment 
of the relation existing between the adoptive father and 

* 15 Pit. 1881. 4 Gh'ilhari Lai v. Balia Mai. 3 

3 See 51 Pit. 1881; 79 P.R. 1882; P. It. 1901. 

9 PR. 1898. 5 Sohmon v. Ram Rial 79 P. It. 

8 Laima, Singh v. Cheina 111 1901. 

1 ’. 11 . 1808 . 
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son, made ill the presence of witnesses, should be looked 
upon in a similar light/ 

An adoption is not invalidated simply because publicity 
is not given to the fact, provided it is made in some 
unequivocal and customary manner/ It is not invalidated 
either by non-performance of ceremonies 8 or for want of 
sanction of the kindred of the deceased. 1 * 3 4 5 There is no 
restriction as to the age of the person to be adopted/ 
Unless there is a local custom to the contrary, the adoption 
of an adult is not invalid, merely by reason of the age of 
the person adopted/ In fact, the age is immaterial if the 
adoption is otherwise valid and proper/ 

A.S to the persons who may be adopted, it may be said 
that the degree of relationship of the person to be adopted 
is no bar to a valid adoption. Even a stranger may be 
adopted, 8 and there is no exclusion of an only son/ or of the 
son of a daughter, or of a sister. 10 The principle that the 
adopted son of a Hindu, especially among the three superior 
classes, must not be the son of one whom the adopter 
could not have married, such as the daughter's or sister's 
son, is nowhere so superseded by custom as in the Punjab. 
Amongst Hindu non-agriculturists the adoption of a 
daughter’s or sister’s son is a most prevalent practice and 
the onus lies on those who deny that such particular kind of 
adoption cannot be made. 11 But amongst the agriculturists, 
especially in the eastern districts of the Punjab, such 
adoption is now getting less frequent. It would seem 
now that unless such adoption is made with the consent of 
the agnates, it would be presumed to be invalid. 14 We may 


1 Buta Singh v. Dial Singh 07 

P. II. 1902. 

3 92 V. R. 1879. 

8 111 J\ R. 1808 ; 5-1 & 102 P R 
1884. 

4 3 I\ R. 18(50. 

5 Bhvf/gut Singh y, Boodhoo 51 
P, R. 1867, 

61 


6 37 P. R. 1868. 

1 Bvdh Singh v. Mulct Singh 18 
P. L. II 1905. 

* 3 I\ R, 1860. 

35 P. R. 1871. 

10 9 P.R. 1868; 24 & 83 P.R. 1867. 
“ 79 P. R, 1901. 

**• See. 50 P. R, 1893 (P. IV). 
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mention here in passing that a similar custom of adopting 
a daughter's or sister's son is sanctioned by custom amongst 
the Jains, amongst the Brahmans in Southern India and 
also amongst the Bohra Brahmans in the North-Western 
Provinces. 1 In the Punjab such custom is prevalent among 
Brahmans, Ivhatris, Jats, Aroras, Bhattiyas, and also among 
Mahomed an s, as we shall see later on. There are numerous 
decisions in support of the custom.® 

Besides a daughter's or sister's son, the following persons 
may be adopted, viz., grand nephew,® brother's son, 4 
brother's daughter's son, 6 wife’s brother, 6 wife's brother's 
son. 7 We have already noticed that an only son of a 
father can be adopted; so can the eldest son of a father. 
Such an adoption is not invalid on that account. 8 At 
times village custom requires that the nearest available 
cognate should be selected for adoption. 9 

The effect of adoption by a Hindu widow, under an 
authority to adopt, is to render the adopted son heir to the 
deceased by adoption, and he succeeds to the estate as if 
he were his natural and legitimate son. 10 Under Customary 
Law an adopted son does not take an estate in the property 
of his adoptive father more limited than that which he 
takes in the property of his natural father, and there is 


4 See Hindu Customs : Adoption. 
Siymi. pp. 137, 162, 163. 

* See, for instance, among— 
Brahmans : 1227 of 1874 ; 149 of 
1883 ; 79 P. B. 1901. 

Khatrn : 9 P B. 1868 ; 64 & 162 
of 1883 ; 12 P. K. 1893 ; 24 P. B. 
1900; 3 P. R. 1901. 

Juts : 172 P. II. 1883 ; 34 P. B. 
1899 ; 69 P. R. 1905. Exceptions 
in regard to adoption of a daugh¬ 
ter’s son.—25 P. It. 1898 ; 18 P. K. 
1899 ; 81 P. E. 1900 
Aroras: 35 P. R. 1885. 

Bhattiyas : 85 P. R. 1886. 

• 96 P. B. 1883. 


4 18 P. L.R. 1905. 

5 27 P. R, 1884 ; 43 P. It. 1886 
51 P. L. R. 1903. 

« 125 P. R. 1880 ; 22 P. R. 1891. 

7 35 P. R. 1882. 

8 See. 35 P. R. 1874 ; 43 P. R. 
1879 ; 57 P. R. 1831 ; 43 & 75 
T\ It. 1886. Emotion 83 P. R. 
J 872 amongst Gils of Ferozepur, 

H See. 79 & 102 P. R. 1393. See 
also the provisions of lliwaz* *i-am 
in 92 P. It. 1894 and 47 P. R. 1895. 
But see 114 P. R. 1889 and 38 
P. Ii. 1890 contra, 

,u Gopee Ram v. Buldeosahai 91 
P. R, 1866. 
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the Chitna Jats of the Daska Tahsil, in the district of 
Sialkote, an adopted son is entitled to succeed to his 
father’s collaterals. Amongst Khakis, in the Umballa 


1 Fatteh Singh v. Nelml Singh 
2n P K. 1901. 

’ 108 P. K. 1879 ; 93 P. R. 1893. 

' Rambhat v. LcihsJmari 6 Bom. 
680. (1881). 

4 9 P. R. 188 0. 

‘ 122 P. R. 1879 ; 9 P. R. 

1880; 89 P. B 1385 ; 1235 oE 

1886 12 P. R 1892 (F. B >; 72 
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no distinction between the right to alienate the property 
acquired in either case.' He succeeds to all the rights and in¬ 
terests of his adoptive father on his death. 1 * * 4 * He only acquires 
a vested interest in them at the date of his adoption. 6 If 
after his adoption a natural son is born to his adoptive 
father, the adopted son will share equally with the natural 
son. On the death of an adopted son, who had succeeded 
to the estate of his deceased adoptive father, his (adopted 
son’s) male issue succeed, and, in default of such issue, his 
widow takes his estate on the usual life-interest. 4 In the 
event of his dying childless and without leaving any widow, 
the estate passes to his own natural heirs if the estate 
consists of property over which his adoptive father had an 
absolute right of disposal, and to the male collaterals of 
the adopter’s family if the estate consists of property over 
which his adoptive father had only a restricted power.* 
Among the Mahtons of the .Tullundar district, when an 
adopted son predeceases his adoptive father, the sons of 
the former are entitled, on the latter’s death, to succeed to 
his estate by custom. 8 In accordance with custom a 
transfer by a souless father cannot be disputed by his 
subsequently adopted son. 7 

In Hnrsaltai v. Bhawani Das* it was doubted whether 
an adopted son inherits in his adoptive family collaterally 
as well as lineally. In this case the parties were Khatris. 
But in Makhan Singh v. Dulo'* it was found that 


His right to 
succeed his 
adoptive 
father’s colla¬ 
terals. 


P. R. 1898. 

s Chajju v. Diilipa 51 P. R. 1906. 
7 Uatna v, Golab Singh 42 P,L, 
R. 1901, 

* 9 P.R. 1868. See also 97 PJR. 
1879 ; 14 P. R. 1884 ; 84 P. R. 
1887 ; 18 P. R. 1889 ; 107 P. R. 
1891. 

0 4 P,R. 1906. 
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district, an adopted son succeeds in preference to the 
nephews of the adopter. 1 * * 

In Bhuggut Singh v. Boodhoo it was held that an 
adopted son cannot inherit from his natural parents.* Among 
the Jatsof Paniputan adopted son is not entitled to succeed 
to his natural father and take a share in the latter's estate, 
when there is in existence another natural son and when 
the adopted son takes by inheritance the entire estate of 
his adoptive father. 8 It would seem from this latest decision 
that under certain circumstances an adopted son may succeed 
in his natural family. Regarding his right as against 
the collaterals of his natural father, the rule is clear and 
settled, i.e. } it is not adversely affected. 4 * * * 

Under the general principles of succession to ancestral 
land in a village community, as laid down in several 
Full Bench cases, on the death of an adopted son without 
leaving any male lineal descendants, the estate held by 
him as an adopted son would not pass to the collateral 
heirs of his natural family, but would at once revert to 
his adoptive father and then to the descendants of the 
latter.* As regards his self-acquired property it must be 
treated as if the adopted son had never been adopted; 
because a customary appointment as heir does not take 
the adopted son out of his natural family for all purposes, 
and it must therefore go to those who would have been 
the heirs of the acquirer had lie not been adopted, viz., 
to the members of his father's family.® 

The adoption being absolute and irrevocable an adopted 
son cannot relinquish his &\tains' He cannot be disinherited 


1 24 P.R. 1900. * See P.R. 1892 (F.B.) ; , 12 P.B. 

* 51 P.R. 1867. 1892 (F.B.); F. 58 P.L.R. 1901 I).; 

• Mukh Ham v. Not Rami 100 Gar ditto, v. Attar Singh 117 P.B. 

P.B. 1906. 1906. 

4 See 47 P. R. 1878 ; 43 P.R. a Punjab Singh v. Khazan Singh 

1879 ; 45 P.R. 1884 ; 42 P.R. 88 P.B. 1906. 

1886 ; and Tupper’a Custo nary 1 17 P.R. 1878 ; Narnia Das v. 

Law VoL II. p. 167. Mans hi Shaman I P,L, R. 1906. 
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for mere misconduct or disobedience or neglect to 
support his adoptive father; nor can the latter subse¬ 
quently revoke or repudiate the adoption once lawfully 
made. 1 * * * 5 * In Knnhaya Lcil v. Nand Kzshore it was held that 
there is no valid custom under which a Kayasth of Rhotak 
can set aside adoption once made.* 

Alienation. 

In the Punjab the property that can be alienated by 
custom includes both ancestral and self-acquired property, im¬ 
moveable as well as moveable. An owner of a self-acquired 
property, moveable or immoveable, has an absolute power 
of disposal of the same in any way he pleases. 9 Sons at 
times can, by custom, restrain the absolute power of alie¬ 
nation of the self-acquired property of their father/ By 
custom amongst Brahmans of Bupka, Tahsil Jagadri, a 
gift of immoveable acquired property to a daughter in the 
presence of collaterals is not permissible and such a gift 
will therefore be invalid.* A similar custom prevails 
amongst Puriwal Jats in Sialkote. 1 Under Customary Law, 
property acquired by the income of ancestral property is 
not regarded as ancestral property. 7 

An ancestral immoveable property is ordinarily inalien¬ 
able. It can only be alienated by necessity, or with the 
consent of male descendants, or, in the case of a sonless 
proprietor, of his male collaterals. The inalienability is 
strictly maintained amongst Jats residing in the central 
districts of the Punjab. There is a body of decisions on 
the point and we only mention here one or two of the 


1 16 P.R. 1877 ; 17 P.R. 1878 ; '2P.B. 1877 ; 17 P. R. 1886. 

88 P.R. 1882 ; 9 P. R. 1893 ; 148 1 24 P.R. 1892. 

P.R. 1894. " 17 P. R. 1893. 

* 7 P.L.R. 1901. 7 3. P.L.R. 1901 ; 4 P.R, 1900 ; 

5 70 P. R. 1876 ; 10 and 121) 12 P. R, 1901 ; 60 P. R. 1902 ; 13 

P.tt. 1893. P.R. 1902. 
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latest cases. 1 In a suit by a father, in which he contested 
the alienation of ancestral land, the parties belonged to 
Sikh Jafcs of Amritsar district and, though they originally 
came from Rajputaua, they were governed by the 
Customary Law of the Punjab. It was held that the 
restraint on the alienation by a father of ancestral land 
applied equally to alienation by him to ancestral houses, 
gardens and shops.* * A recent Full Bench case has laid 
down that where a father has mortgaged ancestral property 
for a present advance of money and there is no proof that 
the money was taken for necessity, his son is entitled to 
a decree that the mofcgage qua mortgage shall not affect his 
rights, but when a decree has been obtained against the 
father, the son's rights in the ancestral property may also 
be attached and sold in execution thereof. 8 A Jat of the 
Nakodar Tahsil of the Julhindar district is not authorized 
by custom to alienate his ancestral land in favour of his 
grandson to the prejudice of his son, 4 

In the immense majority of cases custom has estab¬ 
lished the sound and reasonable principle that an alienation 
shall have finality when once made openly and in good 
faith by the alienor, and acquiesced in also, reasonably and 
in good faith, by those competent at the time to contest it, 
and it shall not be open to be contested by others who may- 
later on come into a position which would, bad they held it, 
have given them the right to challenge the alienation at the 
time. The right to make a permanent alienation good 
against all comers with the consent of the collaterals, which 
would be bad without that consent, is one of the commonest 
features of the Punjab custom. But when a reversionary 
interest is in question, a more remote reversioner is not 


* See 101 P. ft. 1895 ; 75 P. ft 53 P R. 1901 : 8.0, 62, P. L. R. 1901 

1898 among others. • ft*)* B^e also 152 P. ft. 1888 ; 

* il&M llakkit Mai v. Balwant 33 P. ft. 1892 ; 72 P. R, 1898, 

Singh 68 P R. 1905. 4 N&rain Singh v. Tahir Singh, 

* .Bahadur Singh v. Desraj 31 P. L. R. 1902. 
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necessarily debarred from protecting his future interest by 
the fact that a nearer reversioner does not care to protect 
his, and without sufficient reason neglects to do so. 
Custom has not established a perpetual entail in Custo¬ 
mary Law . 1 

A childless proprietor has power to alienate his ancestral 
property.® The legality of every alienation by a male 
childless proprietor of one of the agricultural classes may be 
presumed until the contrary is proved. The Full Bench, 
in Jowala v. Hira Singh, held by a majority that in the 
absence of an instance or direct proof of a custom, 
a transfer of ancestral immoveable property by a childless 
male proprietor, who had no heirs existing at the time 
capable of challenging it, could not be contested by a 
son bovn or begotten by the proprietor after the transfer . 8 
Amongst Mahtons of Hoshiarpur there is no custom 
prohibiting a childless proprietor from selling his interest in 
an estate otherwise than for necessity without the consent 
of his near collaterals . 4 By custom prevalent among Mail* 
Manas of Jhilum district, a childless proprietor is not 
entitled to alienate, by gift or will, ancestral property 
to the prejudice of his agnates.* The Bhabras of the . 
city of Rawalpindi are not governed by the custom 
prevailing among agriculturists precluding childless pro¬ 
prietors from alienating property without necessity . 6 
Under customs prevailing in the village of Siwan, in the 
district of Kama], a non-proprietor is entitled to transfer 
his house built upon land originally belonging to the 
proprietary body and occupied by his. family for several 
generations . 7 


1 LaJbhu v. Nihaii, 7 P, it. 1905 : 3 FI aula r Khan v. Julian Khan , 

8,0, 66 P. L. E. 1905. 65 P. L. K„ 1902, 

1 9 and 53 P. R. 1899. '* Soli mi Shah v, Drpa Shah , 15 

• 55 P. 11* 1903 (F.B.). See j wo P. B. 1902. See Lahh Sin<jh v. 

O. J. dissenting. GopL 15 P. R. 1902, 

1 119 P. R. 1880. 7 Badri v. Udro, 73 P. E. 1908. 
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Under Customary Law it is a well-known rule that a 
childless male proprietor can alienate in favour of his rela¬ 
tions who have rendered him services in bringing his land 
under cultivation, or in managing it for him when he was 
himself incapable of so doing, as against other relations . 1 * 3 
In Vunnn Khan v. Sandal Khan? it was observed that “the 
right of a childless male owner to appoint an heir is 
generally, if not universally, acknowledged, and it has been 
rightly treated as merely a form of gift. It is founded 
on consideration of equity and convenience; for the child¬ 
less male owner ought to be allowed to make arrangements 
for his comforts and maintenance in his old age, and for 
a companion to help him in his daily affairs. He cannot 
be compelled to nurse his property for the benefit of his 
agnates irrespective of all personal considerations. If he 
can appoint an heir on these grounds, it is not unreason¬ 
able to expect that custom would allow him to make a 
gift where the donee is not actually adopted as a son or 
appointed heir, but is specially connected with the donor 
by being associated or helping in cultivation and rendering 
him service. Such a person holds a position very analo¬ 
gous to that of the adopted son or adopted heir/' A gift 
by a childless Kabuli to a near collateral with the consent 
of the near agnate relations was held to be valid.* 
Amongst Kang Jats of Garhshankar Tahsil, a gift by a 
sonless proprietor to one of his heirs who has been helping 
him was held valid by custom , 4 Among Dhaf Jats of 
Hoshiarpur a gift by a childless proprietor in favour of 
one of his agnates, who is not his next heir, for services 
rendered to the donor, is not invalid . 5 Among the Thirwars 
of the same district a childless male owner can make a 
gift of his lands to one of his collaterals in preference 


1 116 1\R 1880 ; 85 P,R, 1881); * 14 P.R. 1901, 

110 P.R. 1894. 5 Atrna Singh v. JS'tt-ndh Singh, 

5 !)2 P.R. 1!>01. 01 P 11.1901. 

3 72 P.R. 1000. 
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to his other collaterals in consideration of services rendered 
to him by the donee . 1 

Gifts are frequently permitted by a soilless proprietor 
to a daughter whose doll has never left her father's house, 
or whose husband has resided with her father as a hhana - 
tlamad , or, to a khana-damad. Similar gifts occasionally 
made to a sister or her issue have been held to be valid. In 
a ease in point the Additional Commissioner of Amritsar 
found that the universal custom of the country was that 
gifts to daughters could only be made with the consent of 
the male collaterals.* In another case it was held that a 
gift to a daughter with the consent of the nearest heir was 
valid as against remote reversioners,* Among the Arians 
of Hoshiarpur a gift to a daughter of the ancestral pro¬ 
perty is held valid . 4 In another case a gift to a daughter 
in presence of collaterals was also held valid. In the 
district of Sialkote, amongst Gluunan Jats, a gift to a 
daughter and her son of self-acquired property and a part 
of ancestral property was valid . 8 A gift of .ancestral pro¬ 
perty* in favour of a daughter and her’son among the 
Arians of Jullundar is valid . 3 Among the Arians of 
Jullundar a gift by a childless proprietor of his entire; estate 
to his daughter's sou is valid by custom, and there can be 
no distinction in principle between such a gift;and the one 
made to a daughter's son . 7 But amongst the Arians of the 
Ludhiana district a father has no power to make a gift in 
favour of his daughter . 8 A custom permitting gifts to 
daughters and their issue cannot be extended so as to 
authorize a gift to a son-in law . 5 A gift to a brother or 
nephew is often permitted . 10 


1 Rajada v. Lehm t 1)6 P. II. 
1006. See also Baja v. Miinsh i , 96 
P. L. R. 1905. 

3 Reported in 1630 of 1876. 

5 84 P. R. 1900. 

4 82 P. R. 1900. 

» 85 P. R. 1900. 

n 


• 14 P. R. 1903. 

7 133 P. R 1906. 

* 89 P. R. 1898 ; followed in 
19 P. R. 1899, 

8 137 P.llt. 1879 ; 66 P. R. 1880 ; 
43 P. R. 1883. 

10 77 P. R. 1869.-; 71 P. R, 
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Gifts for pious or religious purposes to a small extent, 
but nob when embracing the bulk of the donor’s estate, 
are generally allowable. An alienation for the purpose 
of sinking a well by a soilless proprietor among Datt 
Brahmans of Gurdashpur was held to be valid by custom,* * 

Among agriculturists in the Punjab the general rule 
is against unequal distribution of property amongst heirs. 
Yet a proprietor possesses, by Customary Law, powers to 
make a partial disposition of his property during bis life¬ 
time. A father can give away a portion of his property 
to one of his sons to the prejudice of bis other sons, either 
by the same oy different wives.® Similarly there are in¬ 
stances where a gift of a portion of a man’s estate to his 
brother’s son and grandson in the presence of a brother 
and a nephew has been allowed . 8 But in all decisions 
in favour of unequal alienation there have been special 
circumstances, such as “services rendered by the alienee to 
the alienor, or remoteness, and non-residence, or the onus 
lias been held discharged by proof of special custom .” 4 

The primary rule of decision in a ease of gift in the 
Punjab is a custom, and, according to it, possession is ordi¬ 
narily necessary to complete a gift ; and herein it differs 
from the Hindu law according to which, if the donor docs 
all that he can to perfect his contemplated gift, he cannot 
be compelled to do more.* A gift to be valid, therefore, 
must ordinarily be followed by possession and must be free 
from undue influence . 6 

A female in possession of an immoveable property, 
acquired from her husband, father, grandfather, son or 
grandson, otherwise than as a free and absolute gift, cannot 
permanently alienate such property. But the property 

1880 ; 126 P. R. 1883 ; 113 P. R. s 101 P. 11.1892. 

1891 ; 49 P. R. 1898. 1 Amir v. Xtbo, 42 P.R. 1902. 

1 Tara Singh v, Gogal Singh, 5 Lila Kishen v. Him Ram, 45 
26 P. R. 1906. P.R. 1901. 

• 126 & 164 P.R. 1879 ; 15 & “ 22 P. R 1867 ; 34 P. It. 1891 ; 

18 P.R. 1880 ; 23 k 125 P.R. 1893. 15 P. R. 1895. 
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which she acquires as an absolute gift she has every 
right to dispose of in any way she likes. She can always 
sell or mortgage any property in which she has either an 
absolute or life-interest. In the case of a widow claiming 
the power to give absolutely with the assent of rever¬ 
sioners, the onus of proof rests heavily on the person who 
seeks to maintain such an alienation contrary to the usual 
custom, which restricts the widow's power to alienate to 
the term of her life-tenure. The fact that certain nearer 
reversioners have assented to a gift by a widow in favour 
of a near reversioner does not bar the claim of a rever¬ 
sioner who is equally entitled . 1 

The proper person to object to an alienation is the 
reversionary heir,® There is no definite rule that, up to a 
certain degree of propinquity alone, kinsmen have a 
right to impeach alienation of ancestral lands and, 
beyond that degree, they have not. In the absence of 
special facts it cannot be laid down as a general principle 
of Customary Law, or as a deduction from the decided 
cases, that an alienation by a childless proprietor in favour 
of an agnate of equal or nearer degree is valid. The only 
exception is where a gift is made to a collateral relation who 
has rendered services to the donor and there are strong 
equities in his favour^ 

A soilless M ah ton Rajput of the Jullundar district 
alienated Ins land and house by way of gift to his 
daughter's son with the consent of all the near collaterals. 
Certain distant reversioners brought a suit impugning the 
alienation. The defence was that the gift was good by 
custom, and that as the widow of the brother’s grandson 
of the donor was alive, plaintiffs could not maintain the 
suit. It was found that in the class to which the parties 
belonged, a widow had a preferential right to succeed to 


Reversioner 
to object to 
alienation. 


1 Thakuv Shrujli v, I Hr a Svu/h, 3 Kktizctn 
5(5 P. L. R. 1903. 190(5. 

9 21 P. R, 1877 ; 7 P. R. 1893. 


Singh v. Relit) 35 P.R. 
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any property of her husband’s collaterals, just as her 
husband would have succeeded thereto, if alive. It was 
held, therefore, that the reversioners had no right to sue 
while the widow, having a right to succeed in preference to 
the plaintiffs who are distant reversioners, is alive . 1 * * 

The next reversioner, however remote, is generally 
entitled to object to an alienation by a female.® Among 
Domra Jats of Bera Ismail Khan, only collaterals removed 
in the fourth degree from the deceased are entitled to 
object to an alienation made by his widow , 8 Among 
Bajwah Jats of Sialkote district, collaterals so distantly 
related as the eleventh degree from the common ancestor 
are not entitled, bj r custom, to object to an alienation by a 
childless proprietor . 4 * Among Arians of Konwali got in 
Lahore, the sister and. sisters son of a childless proprietor 
are competent to file a suit to set aside a mortgage . as 
having been made without necessity by the widow of the 
deceased proprietor/ In Sitndnr Singh v. Sain Bit la , it 
was held that a suit for a declaration that an alienation of 
ancestral property by a soilless proprietor is of no effect 
against his collaterals (plaintiffs) was not barred by reason 
of the presence of female heirs of the proprietor. But 
until the death or re-marriage of the widow of the deceased 
proprietor, entitled to a life-estate, the collaterals are not 
entitled to claim possession from the alienee/ In the 
absence of any direct heirs the proprietary body in a, 
village community may bo shown to have a custo¬ 
mary right to contest an alienation by one of their 
body/ 

Where reversioners acquiesce in an alienation by a son- 
less proprietor by express or tacit consent, they cannot 


1 Kheni Sing v. Hint, 4 4 P. II. 
1905. 

fl 11 P.lt. 1888. 

* Diltvar v. Jatti, 2 P. K. 100!. 

4 liar da s Singh v. Buta, 94 

P. L. It. 1908. 


’ Jihtxgan v. Taban, 29 P. L, R. 
1902 ; this case distinguished P.B, 
174 of 1889. 
w 29 P, It. 1903. 

7 43 P. It. 1877 ; 78 P. R. 

1888. 
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again question or impugn such alienation/ A childless 
proprietor was so crippled by rheumatism as to be hardly 
capable of moving about. In consideration of the personal 
services of the defendant, without which he could not 
have carried on the cultivation of his land and maintained 
himself, he made a gift of half of Ids land to the defendant. 
It was held that the plaintiff, a reversioner, was not entitled 
upon the death of the proprietor to challenge the validity of 
the gift, when the plaintiff had conducted himself in such a 
way as to lead the defendant to believe that he had no objec¬ 
tion to the gift and had left him to act on that belief/ 

In Bano v. Fateh Khan , the majority of the Full 
Bench held that the distinction under the Punjab Custo¬ 
mary Law between power of gift inter vivos and power of 
testation is a matter of degree and form only. Where 
power of gift is shown to exist an initial presumption arises 
that there is a coextensive power of testation. The dissen- 
iiente Chief Judge held that under the Punjab Customary 
Law there is a marked distinction between the power of 
gift and the power of Will, and though the existence of a 
power of gift is a strong* point in favour of the party 
asserting a power of Will, it is not sufficient to relieve 
him of the onus of proving the existence of the power of 
Will under the Customary Law . 8 

The power of transfer by Will among Sandhu Jats of 
Tarn Taran Tahsil of the Amritsar district is not co¬ 
extensive with the power of transfer inter vivos. So where 
a childless proprietor bequeathed by a Will his ancestral 
property to a person who rendered him services, and a 
nearer collateral of the deceased, who refused to serve 
the latter, sued to obtain the same property on the demise 
of the childless proprietor, the Court held that the legatee 
on whom the onus lay, had failed to show that he was 

1 Xatha Singh v. Bhuffimn * Jioja v. Mu n$f> /, 96 P. L, K. 
Das 97 P. LB, 1902: Rotla v. 1903. 
liar mm Singh 102 P. It. 1902: * 48 P. K, 1903 (F.B.). 

Labhn v. Xihali, 7 P. 11. 1905. 
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entitled to take under a Will to the detriment of the 
collateral though the father refused to serve and the former 
did serve the deceased . 1 In Hay at v. Hidayat J an alienation 
by a childless male proprietor of his ancestral property by 
Will, in favour of his sister's son as against the rights of 
his nephew, was set aside . 2 

Marriage and Divorce. 

A marriage to be binding amongst orthodox Hindus, 
both bride and bridegroom must not be within the prohi¬ 
bited degrees of consanguinity. As to wbat is, and what 
is not, a prohibited degree is a matter of practice or usage. 
For instance, according to modern practice a mother's 
brother's daughter, father's sisters daughter, or sister's 
daughter is not within the prohibited degree. Among 
Hindu agriculturists the bride and bridegroom must he of 
the same got and tribe . 8 No particular form of ceremony 
is necessary, even among higher castes, to constitute a 
marriage. In fact, it is not the ceremonies but the 
consent of the parties which constitutes marriage. In 
the ease of a minor the proper consent of the parents or 
guardians is necessary. 

As a general rule a Hindu marries a girl of his own 
caste; a Mahomedan will not generally marry a girl who 
belongs to a different religion. But it. is not. uncommon 
to find a Mahomedan of rank marrying a Rajput woman. 
Many instances of this sort of inter-marriage have taken 
place among the Mantlal families of Karnal . 4 It is also 
well-known that many Rajputs and Sikh Sardars con¬ 
tract a. form of marriage known as chuddar an&azi* * 
with Mahomedan women. In a case in Lahore in which 


1 Lfhar Simjh v. Lekua Singh , 
80 It. 1903 • 8. 0. 145 l\ L. lt 
1903 , 

* 40 1\ L. B. 1905* 

* Tappers Customary Law Vol.II 


p 120 ; Vol. I V p. 05 ; Vol. V p. 4(5, 
1 Rustam All v. As mat All 
13 P. R. 1875. 

5 Literally means throwing a 
sheet over. 
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a Mahomedan prostitute claimed to succeed as co-widow 
to the estate of a certain deceased Sikh chief on the 
strength of an alleged marriage by chuddar andazi , 
a large number of Sikh Sardars were examined and they 
all said that such a marriage was not sanctioned by 
usage. It is no doubt that many Hindu Sikh Rajahs and 
Sardars contracted chuddar andazi marriages with Maho¬ 
medan women. But that was not in pursuance of any 
prevailing usage but rather that such marriages were “as 
acts of sovereign will and pleasure which set all law and 
usage at defiance .'’ n In Jcrwaia Singh v, Sukh Devi* * it was 
held that in the district of Iloshiarpur, a Jat Jagirdar 
could not legally marry a Brahman woman; and that if 
a ceremony, such as chuddar andazi , was gone through 
between the parties, it would not confer any rights of 
inheritance on the woman, ns a lawful widow, to any 
property which the man might leave at his death, but that 
she would only be entitled to receive food and raiment 
as long as she continued to lead a chaste life. A marriage 
by chuddar andazi between a Brahman and a widow is 
not valid by custom . 8 The widow after such marriage is 
called a dharel wife. Among Khatris of Majetha in the 
Amritsar district, the children of a dharel mother do not 
succeed to the exclusion of a widow legitimately married . 4 
In Nathn v. Sam ])an* it was held that the children of a 
Khatri and Khatrani widow born after her re-marriage 
with him in the chuddar andazi form are not illegitimate 
as the marriage is valid and lawful. 

We have, already, referred to paribarta or exchange 
marriage as being prevalent in Bengal . 6 It is not uncom¬ 
mon in the Punjab. The custom owes its origin to the 
rame state of the society among certain particular tribes or 
classes of people in the Punjab as in other parts of India, 

1 See mist Chan(l v. lUj Katir. * 2l Ml. 1893. 

2 1233 of 18(59. * 4 P. L. R. 1905; followed 49 

* 5 P.ft, 1893. LalcJunut v, Tha- P. R 1903. 

hnr Pert 49 P. R, 1903. a Vide svpva p. 304. 
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viz., the paucity of girls of the same (jotra, and the desire to 
keep the property within the class or tribe or community. 
In a case where a number of Khatris, all of the same caste 
and community, arranged a number of marriages amongst 
themselves, none of which was shown to bo pnma facto 
unsuitable or undesirable and where there was nothing to 
show that the performance of one of the betrothal contracts 
was to be made dependent on the previous performance of 
the others, and the arrangements were made independently 
of each other, though at one and the same time, it was 
held that the betrothal contracts were not opposed to 
public policy and damages could be recovered on breach 
of them . 1 Such inter-marriage stands on a totally different 
footing and is not like a marriage where a girl is given 
away for a sum of money paid to her parents without 
any regard to the suitability of the marriage or the future 
happiness of the girl. Certainly, where the only consi¬ 
deration for the marriage of a girl is a sum of money to 
be paid for her, the contract of such a marriage would be 
void, being opposed to public policy. 

Widow re-marriage in the kurao form is prevalent in 
the Punjab and is regarded as a valid marriage. Such 


is regarded as a valid raarriag 
a marriage by a widow with the brother or some 
other male relative of her deceased husband requires no 
religious ceremonies, and confers all the rights of a valid 
marriage.® Amongst Brahmans and pure Rajputs, kurao 
marriage is reprobated and confers no rights of inheri¬ 
tance on the issue born of it. s Among some tribes widow 


1 Amir Chand v. Ifrnn 50 P.B. 
1903. 

* 38 I\K. .1879 (Hoshiarpur); 
•U6 of 1879 (Sindhii Jats of 
Ludhiana); 26 P.R, 1880 ; 86 P.R 
1881 (Bishnoi Jats of Hissor); 18 
and 98 P.B. 1890 ; 54 P.R. 1900 
(Rahman Juts). Soe also Tapper’s 
Customary Law, Vol. II. p. 95. 
Among certain classes a repudiated 


wife may marry again by the 
Kurao form. 8ee 998 of 1871 ; 
607 of 1886 (Sindhu Jats) ; 84 I\ 
B. 1889 (Chimah Jats of Sialkofce) ; 
(’/. 88 of 1886 (Manhas Rajputs of 
Sialkote). 

* 2 P. R. 1872 ; 22 P. R. 

1873 : 113 P. R. 1885 ; 57 P. R. 
1893, But see 48 l\ R. 1890. 
contra, 
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re-marriage is sanctioned by custom; e.g , 9 Sartora Rajputs 
of Kangra.* 

A woman cannot marry a second husband while her 
first husband is alive., unless the first marriage is validly 
set aside . 2 * Among Jats in the Punjab, a deserted wife or 
one who has been set aside by her husband can, by their 
custom, marry another man in the life-time of her first 
husband . 1 

Religious Institutions. 

Ordinarily custom regulates succession E& the manage¬ 
ment of religious institutions in the Punjab . 4 * * A successor 
is either elected or nominated. The mode of election or 
nomination is the same in the Punjab as in other parts of 
India.* 

The office of a mohunt is generally elective and not Mohunt. 
hereditary . 8 But a mohunt may nominate a successor 
subject to confirmation by the brotherhood . 7 It is not 
absolutely necessary that a mohunt should be appointed . 1 
Both male and female are eligible for election to a mohunt* 
ship. When a woman is elected she may succeed to the 
ga/li of a mohunt. In one instance it was found as a fact 
that the deceased mohunt of a religious institution in Delhi 
had nominated one of his female disciples as his successor, 
and she was accordingly allowed to succeed as gadi* 
nothin,* In this ease several Pants of neighbouring shrines 
were examined and they one and all supported the title 
of the female disciple who brought this suit for mohunt* 
ship, 

‘ 98 P. R. 1890. « Balm Oanga Nath v, Babel 

- 36 P. R. 1881 ; 72 P. B. 1892. JSfath, 1 43 P. L. B, 1906. 

• Chatar Singh v . Mano, 998 7 See 173, P. R. I860; IP. R. 

of 1871. 1870; 175 P. R. 1889 ; 105 i> R. 

* 32, 52 and 76 P. R. 1867. 1892 ; 3 P.B. 1899. 

4 Vide Hindu Customs : Religious 8 76 ; P, R, 1867 ; 338 of 1868. 

Endowments. Supra p. 231 et » Muunw v. Jkean Bus, 76 P. li, 

m- 1871. 

(Vi 
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A mohuut, as the head of a religious institution, is 
regarded as a trustee, and as such, any alienation by him, 
prima facie, would be considered as a breach of trust . * 1 * Except 
for necessary purposes, no property belonging to a religions 
institution can be permanently alienated* By necessary 
purposes is ordinarily meant the expenses of keeping up 
religious worship, repairing the temples or other buildings 
connected with the institution, defending hostile litigious 
attacks and other like objects. In Kashiratn v. Bawa Tola* 
it was held that the power of the head of a religious institu¬ 
tion is a limited one. He can only alienate for necessary 
purposes ; but this alone is not sufficient. Not only must 
the debts be incurred for necessary purposes but it must 
also be shewn that such purposes could not be fulfilled 
except by contracting those debts, and that the ordinary 
income of the endowment was not available or was in¬ 
sufficient for them, and that the debts could not be dis¬ 
charged from the income. Persons who lend money to 
the heads of religious institutions are bound to enquire 
whether the occasion on which they advance money is 
such that the loan is justified by the state of the funds 
of the institution, and the purpose for which the loan is 
taken. It is not enough to show that the purposes for 
which loans were taken were necessary purposes. The 
lenders must satisfy themselves that there was a real 
necessity to contract the debt having regard to the income 
of the property of the institution . 4 

So long a mohunt retains his office he is presumed to 
have the sole management of the endowment.* In small 
institutions, however, where the number of disciples are 
few, they have an equal voice in the administration of the 
property . 5 

’ Mnharani Shibrasuvi Dcbiti * 3 1’. II 1902, 
v. Mntkooranath Acharjo , 13 Moo. * Gnrmnhh Singh v. Simitar 
T. A. 270 (1869). Singh, 45 P. R. 1903. 

1 192 P. K. 1880 ; 39 P, R. 1882 ; 8 70 P. R, 1807. 

136 P. R. 1889. s Ibid. 
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A mohmit, if ho is found incompetent or if he in any 
way misconducts himself, may be expelled . 1 But before 
he can be removed, the misconduct or mismanagement 
alleged against him must be clearly proved ; further, it 
must be also clearly shown that the alleged misconduct or 
mismanagement is of so serious a nature as to render the 
retention of the mohnnt in question undesirable and 
detrimental to the interests of the shrine and its wor¬ 
shippers .' 2 The shebtnis or the trustees of an endowment 
may possess the right to sue in such a case * * 1 But the 
right must be shewn to be exercisable by general or special 
custom . 4 In Bhagwan Das v. Hardit Singh* the Subordi¬ 
nate Judge found that mohnnts of a religious institution 
had ^misconducted themselves and mismanaged the institu- 
lion to an extent justifying their removal. He accordingly 
ordered the removal of the mohnnts from possession of 
the lands attached to the institution, The case was 
instituted by the representatives of the village and the 
villagers did not tok e any share in the management of the 
institution nor did. thuy ever assert any right to control 
the succession of the mohunfsfiip. On second appeal 
the Chief Court held tha^ since the villagers had not 
established by evidence their customary right to interfere 

even if there was the clearest proox" oi: gru»o- .w^c-oonduefc, 
the suit must be dismissed. It, in fact, found that there 
was no sufficient proof of misconduct against the mohnnts . 
The general principle on which cases of the kind should be 
determined has been laid down in several decisions of this 
court.* 

An ascetic or person entering into a religious order 
becomes dead to the world. He is ordinarily supposed to 
renounce the world and its affairs. All his rights in property 

1 81 P. R. 1869 ; 1197 of 1877 ; 4 122 P. R. 1890, 

1089 of 1881. * 52 P. L. R. 1905. 

• Rainknhen v. Chet Singh , 13 • 22 P. R. 1890 ; 3 P. R. 1899 ; 

P. L. R. 1906. 89 P. R, 1901. 

• 81 P. R. 1869 ; 2063 of 1880. 
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Chela. 


become extinct and he cannot legally perform any purely 
worldly act. In Tekn v. Basil it was held that the general 
custom of the sect was in accordance with the Hindu law, 
and that an ascetic could not renounce his religious order, 
nor perform such worldly act as the adoption of a son so as 
to constitute him his heir to property. 1 He cannot acquire a 
private property. All property acquired by individual 
members is looked upon as belonging to, and for the 
benefit of, the religious institution to which they are 
attached/ 1 But the majawar$ of the shrine of Data Ganj 
Baksh at Lahore are permitted to have private property.* * y 
Bairagees and some of the Baidi class 4 who are found 
in Amritsar and Gurdaspur are not ascetics at all. They 
carry on trade and belong to the grihi or house-holder 
They many and beget children like other persons.® Pertain 
Udasi sects in the Jullundar district 6 and jyadupanth 
Fakirs in the Ferozepur district 7 are not recognized as 
ascetics. Among the gharbari gossams '6f the Kangra 
Valley they marry and are succeeded bv their widows.® 

A chela ordinarily succeeds to the ff°di of liis deceased 
guru . In the absence of any ej^sla of the last holder, 
the land reverts to the mo/rant of the superior gadi 
to which the institution' concerned is subordinate.* 
Where a chela -of last incumbent alleged that 

he Was entitled to succeed as a chela, and that instal¬ 
lation to the gadi was not required by the custom of 


1 15 P. K. J$Fi. See also 7 P. R, 
1892. 

* Tot a Puri v. Paddm Pari 21 
P. R. ISU. 

9 -S3 P. R. 1883. 

. * For a short account of the 
•Origin and customs of these sects, 
see Col. Henry Court’s transla¬ 
tion of the Sikhhian de Raj di 
Vikhia pp. 106-114. See also Mr. 
Maclagan’s Census Report for the 
Punjab 1891, Chap. IV for an 


exhaustive account of all religious 
sects in the Punjab. See 18S7 of 
1879, 713 of 1892, and 106 P R 1892 
(for Khanhihj and 143 P,L,R, 1900 
(for Jlmggi ) as religious institu¬ 
tions, 

5 24 P.R. 1880 ; 29 P. R. 1881. 

• 29 P. R. 1881. 

7 I 38 of 1381. 

» 136 P.R. 1884. 

u Ran Devi v. Char an Das 12 

P. L, R, 1906, 
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the institution, the Court found that he had failed to 
show any custom enabling him to succeed irrespective of 
election or installation or nomination to the headship of 
the institution and that the mere fact of his being a chela 
of the last holder was not sufficient to support his claim. 1 
The rule of succession from gum to chela cannot be 
altered to make the lands descendible to the heirs of the 
last holder of it, by his entering married life against the 
custom of the order. 1 * The chelae are entitled to mainten¬ 
ance as long as they behave properly and observe a proper 
subordination to the head of the institution.* 

Pre-emption. 

In the Punjab the right of pre-emption is based either 
on the pi'ovisions of the Act or on local custom. 4 * In the 
Wajib-ul-urz of almost every village the right of pre¬ 
emption is recorded. It is exercised by co-sharers, at their 
option, on the sale of lands. It extends by statute to all 
sales of immoveable property, and to the foreclosure of 
rights to redeem such property. The right must be 
claimed by one who is himself a proprietor of the property 
by virtue of which the pre-emption is claimed.* A per¬ 
petual lease does not give rise to a right of pre-emption 
merely on the ground that it is tantamount to a sale. 
For the right of pre-emption as stated above arises 
in respect of sales of immoveable property and foreclosure 
of rights to redeem such property. It must be an 
out-and-out sale, though the sale may be under a decree 
or otherwise.* Local custom at times recognizes a claim 
to pre-emption in the ease of mortgages, and where 
such custom is proved to exist, effect must be given t o 
it . 7 


1 143 P. L. JR. 1906. 

* 12 P: L. R 190*!. 

* 84 P. R. 1-866. 

4 8 P. R. 1893. 

* Beharee Bam v, Shoobhudra, 


9 W. R. 455 (1868). 

’ 43 P. R.’ T892. 

’ 83 P. R. 1-877 ; 10 P. B. 1887 ; 
878 P. R. 1892 ; H P, R. 1901. 


<SL 
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The right of pre-emption generally depends on vici¬ 
nage, and whether the pre-emptor has a common wall, or is 
a partner with the vendor in a common right of way or other 
easement affecting both properties. 1 The nearest kinsman is 
generally entitled to the first offer of purchase; 4 but near¬ 
ness of relationship by itself does not usually confer any 
superior right of pre-emption.* One co-parcener can claim 
no right of pre-emption as against another co-parcener. 4 
Nor can one of two rival claimants possessing equal rights 
claim a moiety of the property sold. In such a case the 
claimant who first brings a suit to enforce his right is 
entitled to the whole property.* Under a custom prevailing 
in the village of Patni, in Dera Ghazi Khan, the collaterals 
of a vendor have a superior right of pre-emption to that of 
others who are equally co-sharers in the well to which the 
land sold belongs, but who are not themselves collaterals.* 
Where the entry in the Wttjib-ul-nrz records custom of 
pre-emption only in favour of ek-j addin, the co-sharers in 
the village who are not ek-jaddis cannot succeed as 
against the vendor who owns no land in the village. 7 
The proprietor of a Dharmsala may claim pre-emption . 8 

Right of pre-emption is presumed to exist in villages 
whether such right is recorded in the settlement record 
or not. It extends to the village site, to the houses built 
upon it, to all lands and shares of lauds within the village 
boundary and to all transferable rights of occupancy. 
But there is no such presumption as to the existence of a 


1 1464 of 1876 ; 83 & 97 P. R. 
1880; 33 P. R. 1885; 42 P. R. 
1891 ; 199 P. R. 1889; 129 P. L. R. 
906 ; 67 P. R. 1906 ; 17 P.R. 1903 ; 
77 P. P. 1906. 

* 121 P. R. 1879 ; 196 P. R.1889. 

* 64 P. R. 1880 ; 113 P.R. 1881 ; 
63 P. R. 1888 ; 37 P. R. 1906. 

* Lalla iVowbict Lall v. Lalla 
Jnom Lall 4 Onl, 83! (TT. B.). 
[1878]. 


* 102 P. R. 1881 ; 83 P. R. 1888, 

* 73 P. R. 1901. 

7 72 P. L R. IflOfi, Tbe term 
ek-jaddis used in the pre¬ 
emption clause of a Wajib-ul-urz 
means persons descended from 
the ancestor who once held 
the land which is the subject of 
the sale, and not agnates only of 
the vendor. 

8 100 P. R. 1885. 
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right of pre-emption in towns/ though such right has been 
shown to exist according to custom and recognized by 
Courts in numerous cases.* Where vicinage confers the 
right of pre-emption in respect of houses in a town, a 
plaintiff who asserts that his vicinage is of a superior kind 
to that of the defendant must prove his assertion. 1 * * * 5 

Village Common Land. 

The village common land is a plot of land in every 
village reserved for purposes of common pasture, for 


1 Vide Act, I V of 1872 as amend¬ 
ed by Act XII of 1878. 

# For instance ; — 

In Amritsar ;—16 and 164 P. 
R 1882 ; 99 P. R. 1906 ; MO V. ft 
1906 ; 

In Delhi:—68 P. R. 1879; 
61 P. R. 1887; 1392 of 1889 ; 
75 P, L. ft, 1906 ; 67 l\ ft 1906 ; 
81 P. R. 1906. 

In Ferozepur :—14 P.R, 1903 
In Gujarat;—83 P, R 1880 ; 
113 P. R. 1881 ; 13 P.R. 1890. 

In 3-uj van walla :—50 P. R 
1885. 

In Bissau :—90 P. R. 1901 (in 
respect of shops). 

In Juilundar :—12 P, ft, 1883 ; 
33 P.R 1885 ; 53 P. R. 1888. 

In Karnai :—129 P, L. ft.1905. 
in Lahore;— 1569 of 1879 ; 
189 P. R. 1882; 48 P. ft. 1888; 

5 P. ft. 1903. 

In Ludhiana :—-192 P.R, 1888; 
38 P. li, 1906. 

In Multan ;—S3 and 165 P, R. 
1888; 57 P.R. 1906. 

In Panipat 24 P. ft 1887. 

In Peshawar :—10 P. R. 1886 ; 
29 P. R. 1888 ; 42 P, R 1903. 

In Rohtak 55 P. R 1880. 

,Iti Sialkote :—37 P. R. 1888. 

In following sub-divisions of 


towns and cities pre-emption has 
not been found to prevail •— 

Amritsar :—In Kanah Mandi 
Sub-Division (170 P. R 1889). 

Bhiwani ;—*(in the Hassar dis¬ 
trict) in Bagli Bhaggan (16 P. R. 
1902); in Thoola Nor son. Patina 
Jana pad 71 P. ft. 1902. 

Delhi :—In the city ) in respect 
of large Katva or Square compris¬ 
ing distinct shops <64 P. R. 1887). 

Jagraon ;—In Mohulla Bhogi 
(100 P. R. 1892). 

Lahore ;—In Kucha Sathan 
Sub-Bivision, in respect of mortga¬ 
ges, (72 P R 1886); in Bazar Cha* 
uhatta Mufti Bakar (83 P.K.1901); 
in Mohulla Qazi Sadar-ud-d in in¬ 
cluding Kucha Chabuh Sawaran 
otherwise known as Kucha Kalia - 
zian (86 P. R. 1901) ; in Mohulla 
Kahkazaian. r pre-emption by virtue 
of ownership of opposite house but 
separate from the one unsold (68 
P. R. 1906). 

Multan :—In Mohulla Sultan- 
gang (170 P. ft. 1889). 

Mukeriau:—(in the Hoshiarpur 
district) 70 P. ft. 1902. 

Sonepat;—In Mohulla Masha d 
85 P. L. B. 1906. 

5 17 P, R. 1903. 
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assembling of the people, for grazing cattle and for a possible 
extension of the village dwellings. It is always regarded 
as a common property of the original settlers, and their 
descendants. And occasionally also those who assisted 
the settlers in clearing the waste and bringing it under 
cultivation are recognized as having a share in it. Unless 
it is sanctioned by custom none of the proprietors have any 
power to alter the condition of the common land without 
the consent of all the co-sharers. 1 Any individual proprietor 
cannot plant or cut trees on the common land, nor can he 
sink a well, nor appropriate houses built for common pur¬ 
poses except with the consent of all the co-proprietors 1 In 
the absence of custom, the will of the majority of a village 
community cannot prevail over that of the minority when 
the question is the disposal of the common property in such 
a way as to preclude all use of it by the owners.* A majority 
of the proprietors can demand partition of the common 
land. 4 When a common land has once been partitioned, a 
re-distribution of it cannot be demanded in the absence 
of a well-established custom or of an express agreement.* 
Each proprietor has a light of property in his dwelling 
house in the village, entitling him to exclusive possession.* 
In villages the proprietory right in the ahadi (i. e. inhabit¬ 
ed village site) is, as a rule, vested in the proprietary body. 7 
The mere possession of a vacant site in the abadi confers 
no absolute right in the possessor to dispose of the same 
to a non-proprietary resident. 8 A proprietor may be re¬ 
strained by his co-sharers from appropriating a vacant site 
to his own exclusive use. 9 A non-proprietary resident 
cannot, in the absence of a well-established custom, dispose 


1 109 P. R. 1879 ; 73 P. R. 
1882 ; 54 P. It. 1885 ; 54 and 70 
P. li. 1880. 

* 718 of 1809 ; 1117 of 1870; 
74 P. li. 1838. 

» 76 P. E. 1873 ; 78 P. R, 

1877 ; 30 P. R. 1879 ; 7 P. R. 1885; 
54 P. B, 1886, 


* 8 P. Ii. 1868. 

* Vide s. 125 Punjab Land Re¬ 
venue Act 1887. 

67 P. R. 1809. 

’ 822 of 1833. 

» 24 P. R, 1878. 

* 1038 of 1880 ; 937 of 1882. 
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of the site on winch his house is built, or a right of 
residence in the house, without the consent of the pro- 
prietors of the village, 1 

In villages that have grown into towns or qasbas , such 
as Barsat, Panipat, and Karnal, the proprietor of the house 
is held to be the proprietor of the site on which it is built® 
In such qaslas the right of occupation is usually transfer¬ 
able. 8 

On the death of a non-proprietor his direct male 
descendants, and, failing them, his widow, and, in the 
absence of his widow, his mother will succeed to his rights 
in the house occupied by him. His remote collaterals are 
excluded altogether. 4 

One very characteristic feature of the village system is 
that an absent proprietor can recover possession of Ins 
original holding on his return to the village by reimburs¬ 
ing the occupant of his land for the cost of improvement 
effected and for all losses incurred by him. The length of 
time he was dispossessed is immaterial. This is a very ancient 
custom and has been recognized by Courts of law. * 5 This 
customary right, however, may be controlled by express 
agreement, 5 7 The heir or representative of the absentee- 
proprietor may also bring a suit to recover the holding at 
the death of the deceased absentee, provided the latter by his 
conduct has not shown his intention to abandon the hold- 
1 7 Where the occupant of a holding-by some overt act 




sets up an adverse title of his own, the absentee or his 
representative must sue to recover his rights within twelve 


' 125 P. B. 1879 ; 53 P. ft. 1881? 
119 P. R. 1881 ; 40 P. It, 1886 ; GO 
P. It. 1889 ; 99 P. It. 1892 1197 

of 1893 ; 48 and 62 P, It. 1899 ; 7 
P. It. 1900. 

. 11 48 P. E. 1881; 9 P. It. 1882 ; 
87 P. R. 1884. 

* 48 P. R 1884. See also 38 P.It. 
18!>'5 anil other cases. 

* 37 P, It. 1887 ; 71 P. R. 1880 ; 

V 64 


76 P. R. 1888. 

5 Vide 7 P. R. 1868 Revenue ; 
158 of 1871 ; 1254 of .1877 ; Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner’s Letter, dated 
the 11th July, 1865, to the Judicial 
Commissioner, Punjab. 

6 28 P. R. of 1876 ; 25 p. R. 

1877 ; 981 of 1880. 

7 33 P. It. 1878 ; 1228 of 1886 ; 

833 of 1891 ; 109 P. R. 1892, 


Rights of ab¬ 
sent pro¬ 
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years from the date of such assertion. 1 An absentee re¬ 
linquishing the ownership of the land cannot take 
advantage of an agreement in his favour. 2 An intention 
to relinquish is not manifested merely by absence, though 
long absence coupled with an entire severance from 
all concern with the land gives rise to such a presump¬ 
tion. 8 


Among Mahometans. 

Among Maliomcdans in the Punjab succession runs 
in the male line. 4 Pngvand and Chundavand rules of 
succession are also prevalent among them. The pngvand 
rule is the normal custom. It prevails in Peshawar;* 
amongst the Raiens of Jullundar, 0 the A wans of Shahpur/ 
the Sayads of Rohfcak/ tlio Dogars of Ferozepore, 9 
and the Pathans of Amritsar; 10 also among the Gunzals, 11 
and the Sunghara Jats. 12 It is prevalent also among 
the Turkhelis, Turins, Pilazaks, Dhunds and Tanaolis 
in Hazara. 18 The Yusafzai Pathans in Rohtak are 
by custom governed by the pngvand and not by the 
chundavand rule. 14 The custom of descent prevailing 
among the Sheiks in the Umballa district is pngvand. 1 * 
The chundavand rule largely prevails amongst the 
Saj r ads, Koreshis, and Pathans of the Shahpur district ; 
the ITtmanzais, Turks and Sayads in the Hazara district 
follow the same rule of succession. 10 The Mahomedan 
Oliibhs of Gujarat, 17 and certain Mahomedan families in 


‘ 1177 o£ 1872 ; 47 and 78 P R. 
1175 ; 837 of 1875. 

* 115 P. R. 1876 ; 38 P. R. 1878 ; 
1791 of 1880 ; 109 P. R 1802. 

* 2095 o£ 1883, printed at p. 337 
l>. K 1881 ; 81 P. R. 1888: 113 
P. R.1 893. 

4 29 P. R. 1808. 

0 161 of 1807, 

6 524 of 1868. 

’ 8 P.Tl 1879. 


8 82 P.It. 1887. 

» 11 P. B. 1889. 

10 35 P. It. 18S9. 
u 429 of 1871. 

14 178 P.R, 1888. 

i9 Vide Settlement Report p. 305. 

14 20 P. It. 1905, 

15 IIP, R. 1905. 

10 Vide Hazara Settlement Re¬ 
port p. 805. 

17 77 P. R, 1885, 
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Yusafzai, 1 * 3 are governed by the chnndavancl system of 
succession, A son cannot by custom enforce partition of 
ancestral immoveable property during his fathers life-time, 8 
The share of a son who predeceased his father descends to 
his son and the son of such son, 8 

In a case where the parties belonged to the Pathans of 
Desa in the chachh il'aqa of the Rawalpindi district, the 
defendant pleaded that the whole property left by his 
father descended to him by a special family custom, the 
other sons being merely entitled to maintenance. But 
the custom was not proved. It was accordingly'held that 
the parties being agriculturists of the Western Punjab, 
the ordinary rule of inheritance of equal succession of all 
the sons should prevail, 4 * The Koreshis of the Gujranwalla 
city, who are non-agriculturists, are governed by Maho- 
medan law and not by custom. 6 Similarly the Jatoi 
Bilochs of the Muzaffarglmr district are governed by 
Mahomedan' law in the absence of proof of special 
custom in matters of succession, 6 Among the Cbamar Jats 
of Multan, as no positive custom was proved regulating the 
rights of the parties in regard to inheritance, it was held 
that the Mahomedan law must govern them. 7 

Whether in matters of inheritance, the Mahomedan 
Kashmiris, belonging to the families resident in the 
Lahore city, and engaged in trade or manufacture therein, 
were governed by Mahomedan law or by custom formed 
the subject-matter of decision in a recent case. One 
party asserted that females inherit in accordance with 
Mahomedan law; the other party alleged that females arc 
excluded by males according to custom. The Court held 
upon evidence, that the Kashmiri weavers and traders of the 


1 61 R* 1&89. A ZiirifKhanV'Aviir Khun 85 

* 1 P. It. 18G7, P. R. 1901. 

3 GOP.E.1878, (Sayads of Kohlak); 9 92 P, E, 1901. 

80 P. 11, 1882, (Pathans of Afctock) ; * 66 P„R. 1902. 

26 P.R. 1885, (Mahomeclan Ranjha 7 117 P. E. 1901. 

Jats of Bhera.) 


Among 
agriculturists 
and non-agri¬ 
culturists* 


Kashmiris of 
Lahore city. 
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Lahore city are governed by Mahomedan law and not by 
custom. 1 

As a general rule, married daughters are excluded 
by collaterals, <?, y., among the Rajputs of Jullatidar ; 4 
the Jats of Rawalpindi ; g the Rajputs of Hoshiarpur 4 
and so forth. But there are exceptions to this general 
rule. As for instance;, amongst the Koreshis of Kasur, 
daughters exclude brothers and nephews; 5 among the 
A wans of Shalipur a right of succession in favour of 
unmarried daughters is recognized, but this right is 
liable to be divested after their marriage. 5 Among 
Mnhomedans in Butinoo, daughters succeed with sons, 7 
In Fatima v. Arjmand All 8 it was held that in the 
matter of succession in the family to which the 
parties belonged, daughters succeeded in preference to 
collaterals according to the family custom. Among the 
Lodi Patbahs of Jullundar they succeed to their father's 
estate by custom of the family. Where a daughter 
who has thus succeeded, upon her death, her daughter 
has a preferential claim by custom of the family and 
the tribe to succeed as against the collaterals of the 
father. 9 

By custom among the Bangial Jats of the Gujarat 
district a married daughter is entitled to succeed hot* father, 
a soilless proprietor, where he has settled that daughter and 
her husband in his house and on his land, with a view to 
their succeeding him as his heirs to the exclusion of his 
collaterals. It is not necessary that the resident son in-law 
(kliana-tiamacl) must be the first husband of the daughter. 
The second husband also succeeds even if lie happens to 
have been resident son-in-law in his first wife's family, her 

7 27 P. it. 18M. 

8 41 P. R. 1901. 

8 72 P. L. Iu 902. There are 
numerous decisions of the Punjab 
Court shewing the exception to the 
general rule. 


1 54 P. R. 1900. 

* 331 of ISGG. 

* 31 of 1SG7. 

* 80 P. R. 1875. 
^ 801 of 1807. 

« 81 P. R. 1879. 
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fatlier-in-law having died before the second marriage. 
Delivery into possession before death by the father- 
in-law is not a necessary condition for- succession of the 
resident son-in-law. 1 Among the Ghakkars of Jlieluin, 
a soilless proprietor may give his ancestral land, to 
his • daughter or daughters and their husbands \M'tana* 
damads).* 

Amongst the Ciujurs of the Jftitpar Tahasil, a sister Sisters, 
excludes a mere co-proprietor of the same village, who 
is not an agnate.®- Amongst the Moguls of Kharkhodah a 
sister and her issue- exclude collateral descendants of 
deceased’s grandfather. 4 Amongst the Sayads o£ Khar- 
khodah sister’s sons are not excluded hy male issue of the 
great-grandfather of the deceased brother. But they rare 
excluded by male issue of the deceased brother, 8 

Under Mahomedau law of inheritance a widow is Widows, 
entitled to a- share of the property and not merely to a 
maintenance. But it may happen that the parties, though 
Mahomedans, may, by custom, follow Hindu law of 
inheritance, under which a widow, when there ai'e sons, 
is entitled to a maintenance. 6 Iu another case/ the Chief 
Court reversing the decision of the lower Appellate Court 
and giving effect to the custom as recorded in the Wajib- 
nl-nn held that “if any ope of the Share-holders die with¬ 
out issue (la-wvld) his widow will have a life-interest 
provided she may not re marry, but having got possession, 
she will not be entitled to give the property aWay to her 
father, brother or their relatives. On private necessity or 
for paying the Government demand she can transfer it 
by mortgage or sale.” Thus it is clear, and in fact it is 
so, that the customary succession of a widow to 'widow’s 
estate is the same among Mahomedans as among Hindus. 

1 100 P. It. Seo the •ease-' 8 82 P. R. 1887. 

referred to therein, “ v . Ilafitan, 20 P R. 18C.7. 

74 P. L It. 1002. ' Jfiljoo v, yiei'v Mrihovtfitl. 54 

* 136 P. R. 1884. p. It. 1807. 

‘ 71 P. It. 1802. 
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Mabomedan widows, according to. the general custom of 
the country inheriting lands from their husband are 
entitled only to a life-interest, without power of alienation, 
except for necessity/ 

Childless widows have only a life-interest in their 
husbands' lands and houses in Ludhiana, 2 in Jhelum ; 8 in 
Jullundar; 4 in Multan in Iloshiaqmr/ Amongst a 
tribe known as the Chohan Rajputs in Rawalpindi, a 
ehildless widow cannot lay claim to any definite share of her 
husband's lands in the presence of sons by another wife, 
but that she is only entitled to maintenance as of right. 
She is, however, entitled to have a definite portion of her 
husband's property allotted to her for her maintenance, 
and such portion may, in particular cases, be equal to that 
allotted to a son. 7 

Among the Majawars of Multan the widow takes only 
a life-interest in the properly .of her deceased husband and 
is not competent to give it away as a gift to the prejudice 
of the rights of reversionary heirs. 8 Among the Khankhel 
Swalhis in the Hazara district a widow can claim only 
maintenance and has no right to life-estate in her 
husband's property. 9 

In the absence of any well-established custom to the 
contrary, a Mahomcdan widow who succeeds, cither as 
legatee or heir, to her deceased husband's property succeeds 
as absolute owner atul not merely on life-tenure/ 0 Among 
the Khojas of Kussoor, according to custom, the entire 
property of a man who dies without sons, devolves on 


1 See f> P. R* 1868 (Shahabad 
town); 87 P.R., 1868 (Multan); 938 
ol 1868 (Timbal!*) ; 8 P. R. 187! 
(Pafchans In Gargaon ) ; 102 P. R. 
1901 (Gardezi Say ads, in Multan) ; 
553 of 1809 (in Peshawar), 

« 300 of 1870. 

• 950 of 1870. 

* 53 P R* 1872. 


a 87 I\ R. 1868. 

• 583 of 1867. 77! of 1871 and 
787 of 1872. 

7 Slier Khan, v. Bivi, 30 P* R. 
1905. 

* 136 P. L.R, 1905. 

62 P. L. It. 1903. 

!,) jRmee v. GlioUm Gkous, 3 
P. R. 1867. 
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the widow in full proprietorship., to the exclusion of sisters 
and their heirs. 1 

As we have already said that the custom of adoption is 
not confined to Hindus only. It also obtains among 
Mahomcdans of the Punjab, A sonless proprietor, in the 
central and eastern parts of the Punjab, may appoint one 
kinsman to succeed him as heir. 8 

Special custom might exist in certain locality prohi¬ 
biting a son of an adopted son from succeeding in his 
natural family but the reason that would induce an adopted 
son to give up his rights in his natural family as against 
his own brothers would not apply, or, at all events, not 
with the same force, where it is a question of his succeed¬ 
ing collaterals. Thus in a ease in which the parties were 
the Moguls of Pind Dadan Kuan Tahasil, a claim of a son 
of an adopted son against his natural uncle’s estate was 
allowed.® 

Though the claim of a son to have his rights of succes¬ 
sion preserved within just limits is considered paramount, 
a father’s power to dispose of his property iu his life-time 
in a village community is not unfrequently exercised. Iu 
the absence of any local custom to the contrary, a Maho- 
medan can, in his life-time, give away the whole of his 
property. 4 In Mukum Bin v. Gnjri 5 it was held that a 
Mahomedan Jatin the Amritsar district, could sell lus share 
of land to an outsider according to the terms of the village 
IFajib-nl-urz, with the consent of his co-shavers and that 


' Begum v. Ilijance, 27 P. R 
18G8. 

* Sec, for instance, 58 P. R. 1879, 
among Mahomedan Raiens of Jul- 
lundar; 120 P.It. 1883, Rawalpin¬ 
di ; 109 P, R, 1882, Mahomed/ ,3 of 
Mahr caste ; 178 P. R, 1888, Jats 
of Hazra tribe iu Sialkoto; 173 P # 
It. 1883, Rajputs in Nawashahr; 
98 P, R. 1883, Gliori Pathans of 
Sialkoto, Bat see contra 90 P. R, 


1880. Daudzai Pathans of Kaithal; 
40 P.R. 1891. Rajputs of Umballa ; 
Man’s Rajputs of Ludhiana.79 P.R. 
1893, Arains of Gujarat. 70 P. R. 
1901. Kathana Gujara of Jhelum. 

* Ghclo v. Hauler , 59 p # it, 
1908. 

* llajee v. Ghmee 102 P. R. 
18 GO, 

6 57G of 1870 
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snch transfer could not be contested after his death by his 
son or widow. 

A gift by a proprietor to a relative is valid and can be 
contested by the proprietary'body only on the ground of 
custom or the constitution of the village as evidenced by 
the Wajib-vl-nrz. 1 But if a proprietor makes a gift or 
sells his share to an outsider, he would be restrained 
from doing so by the male collaterals of the proprietor.® 
Though in large number of eases bequests to daughters’ 
and sisters' sons have been held to be valid, yet in many 
instances the nephews and other male kindred of the 
donor have a customary right to intervene and cause the 
bequests or gift to be cancelled . 8 

A gift to a daughter and her son by a childless 
proprietor is not opposed to local custom. As a matter 
of fact Courts have held such gifts to be valid in number 
of cases . 4 Among the Awans of Shalipur, according to 
custom, - the right of testation exists and a transfer of 
property by gift in favour of daughter’s sons without the 
assent of agnates is held to be valid.* Among the Ghakkars 
in Jhehim a sonless proprietor may give his ancestral land to 
his daughter or daughters and their husband ; 5 Among the 
Janjnhas of the Jlielnm district, a childless male proprietor 
can validly make a gift of his* ancestral property in favour 
of his daughters and sons-in-law without objection on the 
part of his brothers and nephews.® Custom among the 
Awans of the Jhelum district fully recognizes the power of 
male proprietor to make a gift to a daughter’s son, who has 
rendered him service, even in the presence of the son and 
that the collaterals have no right to question the gift so 


‘ 43 P. It 1877. 1883 ; 93 P. R. 1885 ; 92 P. It. 

* 41 of 1874 ; 156 of 1875,; G2 1888; 50 P.R, 1894. '71. P. It. 

P.R. 1876. ' 1898 :92 P.R. 1898 ; 98 P. R. 

* 39 P. Ft, 1876 ; 873 of 4898. 

1876. 1 26 P. It. 1901. 

4 See, for instance, 1091 of 1806 ; “ 53 P. It. 1902. 

198 of 1868 ; 270 of 1873 ; 1 P. It. 1 85 P. R. 1904. 
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made . 1 Among the Sohani Pathang, in Gurdaspur, a sonless 
proprietor lias the power to make a gift of ancestral estate 
to his daughter in the presence of his brother . 2 A gift by a 
soilless Gujar, in the district of Ludhiana, to his daughter's 
sons without consent of the male collaterals is valid . 8 
A gift to a kliana-darnctd, to be effective, must be' made to 
an actual khana-tlamad and not to a mere intended one. 
So where a soilless proprietor, among the Waraieh Jats of 
Gujarat, made a deed of gift in favour of his grand¬ 
daughters and stated therein that he intended to make 
their husbands Mana-damads, it was held that the said 
gift was, by custom, invalid. Mere assertion in the deed by 
the donor that he intended to make the husbands k/uina - 
damads at a future date was not enough to entitle the 
donees to succeed as against the reversioners . 4 

Among the Banda Rajputs of the Ludhiana city, accord¬ 
ing to custom, gifts of ancestral property to daughters in the 
presence of near male collaterals are prohibited* * But such 
prohibition does not extend to self-acquired property . 5 There 
is no special custom among the Hatars of Shahpur, by 
which a Hatar can make a valid gift of ancestral property 
to his son-in-law to the prejudice of his sons. It should 
be noted that the institution of khana~damad is not re¬ 
cognized in the Shahpur district.® According to custom 
prevailing among the Naru Rajputs, in the Amballa district, 
collaterals of a childless male proprietor succeed to ancestral 
land left by him in preference to his daughters . 7 

In a case where the donor died three days after making 
the gift in favour of his daughters and did not give the 
donees possession of the property, subject of the gift, and 
the donees were not under his guardianship at the time of 

1 Khuda Yar v. Fattc 8 P. R. ’ Ghularn, Mahomed v, Gauhran 
1906. 28 P.R. 1905. 

* Amir Khan v. Iiuri 14 P. 11. 4 12 P.R. 1901. 

1906. 0 14 P.L.E. 1902. 

• Nizam, v. Gavhtru 17 P. K. ’ 36 F. E. 1905. 

1906. 
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making the gift, it was held that according* to custom the 
donees not being entitled to succession to any part of the 
property in dispute and the gift not being accompanied or 
followed by possession, the gift was invalid. 1 * * 4 * 

A gift of ancestral property to sister’s son among the 
Sheik Jiwanas of the Shah pur district to the exclusion of his 
heirs-at-law is valid. 8 But among the Dogars of Ferozepur, 
a gift of ancestral property by a childless male proprietor in 
favour of his sister's husband in lieu of services was held 
to he invalid by custom. It was observed that his services 
otherwise sufficiently compensated, were not the services of 
a khanct-damad or the filial services of a step-sen. It 
cannot, therefore, be validated on the ground that the 
proprietor being crippled stood in need of help in managing 
his lands, and the donees assisted him. 8 In Say at v. 
11 id ay at* the defendant failed to prove that the childless 
male proprietor was competent to alienate his ancestral pro¬ 
perty by will in favour of his sister's son as against the 
rights of his nephew. Similarly in Ilahia v. Qauim it was not 
substantiated that among the Arains of Jullundar a child¬ 
less male proprietor could alienate his ancestral property to 
his sister or sister's son to the exclusion of bis collaterals. 6 
The will of a Jat proprietor in favour of his sister’s son is 
valid by custom. 6 

A gift to a brother or nephew is often permitted. 7 
Among the Gujaros in the Jhelnrn district a gift by a 
sonless proprietor to a nephew, son of one brother, and a 
grand-nephew, grandson of another brother, in consideration 
of services rendered by the donees to the donor, was valid 
according* to custom. 8 


12 P.R 1877. 

7 43 P. R. 1884, (Mahometan 
Jats of Gujarat) ; 39 P. R. lS8f>, 
(Koreshis of Jhang). 

h AV/* Tlnsmin v. All Shrr 33 
P.R, 1905. 


1 44 P.R. 1902 : S.O, 36 P. L. R. 
1902. 

4 Sher v. Alena Sher 94 P.R. 
1905. 

* 55 P.L.R. 1905. 

4 40 P.R.R. 1905. 

4 24 P. R. 1905. 
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The rule restricting the right of a male proprietor to 
alienate ancestral land in the presence of sons is even more 
universal in customary law than that of limiting the power 
of alienation of childless male owners to the prejudice of 
agnates. He cannot make a gift of his ancestral property 
to his son-in-law to the prejudice of Iris sons. 1 In the 
Awan tribe of Shabpur, a father has no power to distribute 
his ancestral property among his sons unequally and dis¬ 
inherit a lawful son.* But in llabibulla v. llabibulla 
it was found that custom authorized a proprietor to make 
an unequal distribution of his property among his sons by 
gift or otherwise. The Chief Court said that the 
principle which should be applicable to such cases was that 
whilst one son may be preferred at the pleasure of the 
father, he must not be unduly preferred so as practically 
to disinherit his brethren. 

A childless proprietor or his widow has no power by 
custom to make a gift of ancestral property in favour of 
one of the collaterals of the proprietor without the consent 
of others. 4 By custom prevalent among the Mail’ Manas of 
the Jhelum district, a childless proprietor is not entitled to 
alienate, by gift or will, ancestral property to the prejudice 
of his agnates. 5 But in Punnn Khun v. Sandal Khan* 
it was found that by custom prevailing among the Nam 
Jats of the Jullundar district a childless male proprietor 
has power to make a gift of his ancestral land at pleasure 
iu favour of one of his agnatic heirs to the prejudice of 
others, if there is a special connection between him and the 
donee, such as association with, and service by, the latter, 
ami grounds of like nature. 

Among the Mahomedan Rajputs in the district of 
Hoshiarptir, the widow in possession can, by local custom, 


1 Sluimf v. ,/uwahi 11 I l J . L. R. * 62 P. It. 1903. 
1902. 1 70 P.R. 1901. 

* Mefayr Khan v. Kavant llakl 5 SO Pit. 1902. 
13 P,K, 1902. 6 92 P.R 1904. 
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make gifts to resident sou-in-law. 1 In the same district 
a gift by a Maliomedan widow in favour of a relative of 
her deceased husband was held to be valid/ 5 A gift 
by a widow to a nephew of the deceased husband, who 
lived with the latter from his infancy^ and had been re* 
cognized as an adopted son was upheld by the Chief Court 
observing that it did not accept the proposition abso¬ 
lutely that a Mahomedan widow of Gujarat could make 
a gift for a period longer than her own life. 3 In another 
ease from the same district a gift to a daughter and son- 
in-law in accordance with the provisions of the village 
Wajib-nl-uri was upheld by the Chief Court/ 

A mortgage by a Mabomedan widow, in the Julluudar 
district, was upheld on the ground that custom sanctioned 
the exercise of such a power without reference to the 
question of actual necessity/ 


! 268 of 1878. 

1 1871 of 1878. 
* 1082 of 1871. 


4 1306 of 1872. 

5 884 of 1869. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

TENANCY CUSTOMS. 


The Rent Law Commissioners in their report stated : 
<( The mode of proving custom is not very well under¬ 
stood in this country, and, unfortunately, notwithstanding 
a dictum oi Sir Baines Peacock to the contrary/ an idea 
got to prevail that Act X had superseded all customs, and 
was intended to do away with all agricultural rights, 
except those specially mentioned and provided for in the 
Act. We believe there are many local customs in this as 
well as in every other country, well-understood by the 
people, recognized by the landlords, and susceptible of 
proof iu the Courts of justice, and we think it very desir¬ 
able to make it clearly understood that the Bill is not 
intended to interfere with any of these, unless they have 
been expressly rescinded by, or are clearly inconsistent 
with, its provisions/' 3 The provisions of section 183 of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act are based on the above views of 
the Rent Law Commissioners. Under this section tff cus¬ 
tom, usage or customary right" will prevail over the 
provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, provided the custom, 
usage or customary right is not inconsistent with them, 
or is not expressly or impliedly modified or abolished by 
any other section of the Act. 

The framers of the Bengal Tenancy Act have not 
defined the terms “ usage h and “ local usage or explained 
within what period they may be established. A usage 
may grow up and be formed, (comparatively speaking) in 
a much shorter period than a custom which must be in 
existence from time immemorial in order to be recognized. 

1 Vide Thahuratii Vast v. BisJw* * 29 ; See Act X of 1859. 

*har Mookerjec B. L. R. 202 p. * Vide Rent Law CommissionerV 
826 (F. B.) (1865] : s. a. 3 W, 11. Report, p. 12, 
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In Edward Dalglienh v. Sheikh Gttzaffar llossein,' their 
Lordships said: "We feel bound to say there is a great 
difference between a ‘ custom ’ and a ‘ Usage,’ and that 
clearly the latter may be established in a much less period 
of time than a custom of the transferability of occupancy 
holdings. We are not prepared to say how long a period 
must elapse before such a usage can grow up, but we may 
say that, seeing that more than 12 years have elaysed 
since the passing of the Tenancy Act, we do not think 
the Subordinate Judge is right in saying that no new usage 
can have grown up since that time/'’ Prom these obser¬ 
vations it would seem that the word ‘usage’ in section 183 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act may include what the people 
have been for a few years past in the habit of doing in a 
particular place. It may be that this particular habit is 
only of a very recent origin, or it may be one which has 
existed for a long time. If it be one regularly and ordi¬ 
narily practised by the inhabitants of the place where the 
tenure exists, there would be ‘ usage’ within the meaning 
of that section. 

The ‘usage’ to which sections 178 and 183 refer is not 
restricted to usage existing at the time of the passing of 
the Act but includes usage which may have subsequently 
grown up.* 

Previous to the passing of the Transfer of Property 
Act, 8 non-agrieultiiral lands might or might not have been 
assignable; and if evidence was given that such tenures 
were, by the custom of the country, transferable. Courts 
would allow their transfer/ Now, under section 108 
cl. / of the said Act there can be no question about 
the transferability of lands not used for agricultural 
purpose/ 


1 28 Cal. 125 (1891!): 
W. N. 21 (1898;. 


s. c. 8 C, 


2 Ibid. 

• Act IV of 1882. 

4 Bent Mad hub Bunny a w Jai 


Krishna Moolterjee 7 15. L. K. 152 
(18(58). 

b Ilari Nath Karmuhar v. Ha] 
('hander Kami altar 2 C. W, N, 
122 11897). 
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To establish that occupancy holdings are transferable 
in accordance with local usage, it is necessary to adduce 
evidence of purchase or transfer by persons other than the 
landlords made with the knowledge, but without the con¬ 
sent, of the latter, and to which no objection was made by 
the latter. 1 * It is not enough to prove that several cases 
of transfer of such holdings have actually taken place.® 
The mere finding of a Court that tenants do transfer their 
rights of occupancy without the landlord's consent does 
not in itself establish a usage affecting the right of the 
landlord to accept, or to refuse to consent to, such transfer. 3 
Where there is a custom to the effect that the transfer of 
occupancy rights is not valid except on payment of certain 
fees or nazaranct to the landlord, evidence of payment of 
such fees is necessary for the validity of the transaction. 4 5 6 * 

A transfer of occupancy holding cannot he justified by 
local usage which is still growing up. The usage’should 
have frnetuated into maturity and a long period of time 
must elapse before a custom of transferability of occupancy 
holding can grow up. 8 'Where the usage of transferability 
of occupancy holdings is proved to have been growing’ 
up in putties other than that of the plaintiff-landlord, 
the latter can retard the growth of the usage in his pitHi, 
which is a separate estate, by refusing to acknowledge 
the validity of transfer in his pntti? The transfer of a 
portion of an occupancy holding is contrary to the spirit, if 
not to the letter, of section 88, of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
and the existence of a custom in a particular place by which 


1 Daigle isk v. Sheik Gmvffcr 
/fossein, 3 C. W. N. 21 (1898); 
ItamhaH Singh v. Mice AD Mr ah 
6 C.W.N. 861 (3 902). See also Ibid 
181 ; Jagan Prasad y. Posun 
Sahoo, 8 C. W. H. 172 (1908). 

* Itamhari Singh v, Jubber All 
Meah 9 C. W. N. 861 (1902). 

9 Pa dhaki shore Man iky a v, 

Ananda Pria , 8 CJ.W.N. 235 ( 1903 ). 


1 Sibtmnulari Chose v. Raj 

Mohan Gabo 8 0. W. N. 214 

(1903); PadhaMshore Manihya v. 

Arnnida Pria , Ibid, 235. 

5 Itamhari Singh v. Jabber All 
Miahy 6 C.W.N, 801 (1902) ; Jagan 
Prasad v. Pusan Sahv, 8 C. W. N. 
172 (1903) 

6 Jagan Proshad v. Posun Sahoo 

8 C.W.N. 172 (1903). 
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such a holding is transferable is immaterial and gives 
no right of transference as against the landlord. 1 * 

Whatever might have been the law on the subject, now 
under section 183, illustration (1) a transfer of right of 
occupancy, in accordance with usage, is valid even 
without the consent of the landlord. In these cases it would 
be necessary either to prove the existence of the usage on 
the landlord's estate, or that it is so prevalent in the 
neighbourhood that it can reasonably be presumed to 
exist in that estate. 3 

A Full Bench of the Calcutta High Court, by a 
majority, has laid down that the right of a non-occu¬ 
pancy raiyat lias not been made hereditable by the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, but if such right was hereditable at the 
time of the passing of that Act, it has not been taken 
away by it. Geidt J., in this case, held that apart from 
custom or contract, the right of a non-occupancy raiyat 
was not heritable. 8 

The property in trees growing on land is, by the 
general law, vested in the proprietor of the land, subject to 
any custom to the contrary. Under section 28 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, a raiyat with a right of occupancy may cut 
down trees on his land without bis landlord's consent unless 
there be a custom to the contrary, of which it is for the 
landlord to give evidence. The omis is on the landlord to 
show that a tenant with occupancy right is debarred from 
cutting down the trees on the land, and not on the tenant 
to prove a custom giving him. a right to do so. The right 
to appropriate them when cut down, however, is a different 
question. 4 


1 Kuldip ftingli y. G Ulan (levs Panday 34 Cal, 516 (1907) ; S.O. II 
Arbuthnot, 26 Cal. 615 (1899). See C.W.N. 626. 
also Tirthanund Thakoor v. Mutty 4 Nufar ChmderPal Ckowdhvri 
Lull Mmer 3 Cal. 774 (1878). v. Bmi Lai Pal 22 Cal. 742 (1894). 

9 Palalulhari Bai v. Manner* Samsar Khan v. Lvchin Baa# 23 
23 Cal. 179 (1895). Cal. 854 (1896). 

3 Lahhan Narain Bas v. Jainath 
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In the case of Nafar Chunder 6-hose v. Nand Lai 
Gossyamy 1 * 3 it was found that by the custom of some zemin- 
dari, the zemindar was entitled to recover only one-fourth 
share of the value of the trees cut down by raiyatSj when 
the raiyais had them cut down without his consent or per¬ 
mission. A different rule prevails with regard to the 
fallen wood of self-sown trees in the N.-W. Provinces. 
Under the rulings of the Allahabad High Court* a zemin¬ 
dar claiming a right to the fallen wood of such trees 
must prove some custom or contract* by which he is 
entitled to such wood, there being no general rule in India 
to the effect that there is a right in the landlord or a 
right in the tenant by general custom to the fallen wood 
or self-sown trees.* Where occupancy raiyais are by the 
custom of the zemindari entitled, after obtaining the 
permission of the village barna (headman) to cut down 
and appropriate ayacha ( valueless) trees for fuel, the 
zemindar cannot succeed in a suit for damages for cutting 
the agacJia, unless he can show what the custom is. 8 

When an application is made to execute a decree for 
money by the attachment and sale of an occupancy hold¬ 
ing, the judgment-debtor (i.e. the occupancy-tenant) is 
entitled, under section 244 of the Civil Procedure Code 
(Act XIV of 1882) to raise the question as to whether the 
holding is saleable according to custom or usage, and to 
have that question determined by the Court executing the 
decree. 4 

A raiyat admitted to possession by only some of the 
share* holders of a joint undivided estate may be ejected 
by the others as a trespasser unless there is some local 
custom to the contrary. 5 


1 22 Cal. 751 note (1894). 

8 Nathan v. Kamla Knar IS 
All. 571 (1891); see also Radam 
v. Ganga Del 29 All 481 (1907). 

3 Sam so, r Khan v. Luchin Dass 

66 


23 Cal. 854 (189G). 

4 Mage A Ilnwin v. Raghnheer 
Chowdhry 27 Cal. 187 (1899). 

5 Goimhmm Singh v« llanjit 
Singh 1 Wyman, Part II, 2(1865), 
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It is contrary to the usage of the country for a pulnee¬ 
dary to pay his rent by monthly huts without a special 
agreement for that purpose. 1 

In MoJmnt Chaturbknj BhaHi v. Janhi Prasad Singh 
where a purchaser of gorabuudi tenure from its former 
holder claimed to be entitled to (he possession of (he lands 
comprising the tenure, it was held that the claimant must 
prove that such lands were transferable and the onus lay 
upon him. 3 

The words mokurari istemrari do not in their lexico¬ 
graphical sense primarily imply any heritable character in 
the grant, as the term mourasi does; but they imply 
permanency from which, in a secondary sense, such herit¬ 
able character might be inferred, it being always doubtful 
whether they mean permanent during the life-time of the 
grantee or permanent as regards hereditary character. 
These words do not per se convey an estate of inheritance 
but such an estate can be created without the addition 
of any other words, the circumstances under which the 
lease was granted and the subsequent conduct of the 
parties being capable of showing the intention with 
sufficient certainty to enable the Court to hold that the 
grant was perpetual. The rule is perfectly general and 
is not subject to the qualification that it is by local custom 
the meaning of the term is restricted. 8 

According to the usages and customs of the country, 
buildings and other such improvements made on land do 
not, by the mere accident of their attachment to the soil, 
become the property of the owner of the soil. It has accord¬ 
ingly been laid down as a general rule that, the person who 
makes the improvement, if he is not a mere trespasser, but 
is in possession under any bond Jide title or claim of title, 


1 Jaykimm Maoktu'jiw v, Janhac- 3 Nar&htgh ltyal Sahli v. Ham 
Nath Mookerjcc 17 W, It. 471 Nam in Singh 30 Cal. 883 p. 892 

(1872). (1903). 

* 4 C.L.R. 298 (1879). 
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is entitled cither to remove the materials, restoring the 
land to the state in which it was before the improvement 
was made, or to obtain compensation for the value of the 
building if it is allowed to remain for the benefit of the 
owner of the soil, the option of taking the building, or 
allowing the removal of the material remaining with the 
owner of the land in those eases in which the building is 
not taken down by the builder during the continuance 
of any estate he may possess. 1 * * * * * * 

In Park ally Bewah v. Woomalara Dctbee, the plaintiff 
who rented certain land of the defendant in Calcutta and at 
the time of renting such land purchased from the out-going 
tenant, with the knowledge of the defendant, two tiled 
huts which were then standing thereon, contended in a 
suit of ejectment that “it had been the practice in 
Calcutta for tenants to remove such tiled huts as those of 
the plaintiff, erected upon the land let to such tenants, and 
such huts were by such practice treated as the property 
of the tenants, who, by such practice, were in the habit of 
disposing of them without the consent of their landlord.” 
The High Court held that according to the practice stated 
and proved by the plaintiff, he was entitled, before giving 
up possession of the land, to pull down and remove the 
tiled huts.® Both under the Hindu and Mahomedan law, 
(as well as under the common law of India), a tenant who 
erects a building on land let to him can only remove the 
building and cannot claim compensation for it on eviction 
by the landlord. 8 


According to the 


general 


Custom of the N.-W. 


Provinces, a person, agriculturist or agricultural tenant., 
who is allowed by a zemindar to build a house for bis 


1 In the matter oE petition o t 

Thakeor Chnnder R, L. It. Supp, 

Vol. 505 at 508 (1868); IrnaiJ 

Khan Mahomed v. Jaigtin Blbi ■, 

27 Cal. 570 p. 586 (1000); I*mai 

Kftni \\ Naza r AD r 27 Mad, 211 


(1003). 

* 14 R. L. It. 201 (1871). See 
also Dayalchand Laha v. Bhoy rub* 
nath Kcttnji Cory ton 1 17 (1864). 

* Dm at Kani v 
Mad. 211 (1003). 
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occupation in the cibculi, obtains, it there is no special 
contract to the contrary, a mere right to use that house 
for himself and his family so long as he maintains the 
house, that is, prevents it falling down, and so long as he 
does not abandon the house by leaving the village. As 
such occupier of a house in the ciiaiU occupying tinder 
the zemindar, he has, unless he has obtained by special 
grant from the zemindar an interest which he can sell, 
no interest which he can sell by private sale or which can 
be sold in execution of a docree against him, except his 
interest in the timber, roofing and wood-work oi. the 
house/ But if there are circumstances which amount to 
aii acquiescence on the part of the zemindar, then he, the 
zemindar, cannot compel the tenant to remove the build¬ 
ing nor can he himself claim the same. 2 

It is undoubtedly the rule in the N.-W. Provinces that 
a tenant is given a room or house in the aladt to live in 
during the existence of his tenancy ; and such a tenant 
cannot be ejected from the room or house during the 
continuance of his tenancy/ Apart from any custom 
recorded in the Wajih-ul-urz forbidding a tenant to trans¬ 
fer the site of a house occupied by him in the abadi, a 
tenant has not, in the absence of a special custom or 
contract giving him such a right, any right to transfer the 
site of his house in the abadl , 4 

Any rule which prohibits a tenant from improving his 
holding is one which, on grounds of public policy, Courts 
are bound to restrain within its strictest limits. Thus 
where a zemindar insists on his right to prohibit the con¬ 
struction of kneha wells, he should be required to prove 
that the right claimed by him customarily exists in the 


1 Sri Girdharji Maha raj v. 
Chotc. Lai 20 All 218 (1898); dis¬ 
sented from by Aikman, J., in Ilaj- 
narain Mittcr r. Bndh Sot, 27 
All. 388 (1901). 

* Ibtj Narain Mitter v. Biulh 


Sen, 27 All 388 (1901). 

8 Nazir Hum it v. Shibba , 27 AIL 
81 ( 1904 ). 

1 Bhajaii Lai v. Muhammad 
Abdv* * Samad Khan 27 All* 550 
(1905). 
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estate. 1 A tenant with a right of occupancy, who failed 
to show that he had a right by custom or otherwise, 
to construct a well without his landlords permission is 
not justified in constructing one and thereby infringing 
his landlord's rights on the plea that he built it for the 
use of himself and other residents of the village. 

Where tenants from year to year, with permission of 
the landlord, sank wells in the land demised, they are not 
entitled, under the Hindu law, to any compensation there¬ 
for from the landlord after the determination of the 
tenancy. 8 Where a cultivator is in the habit of digging 
wells to irrigate his field, described as irrigated chahee , and, 
from the practice which bad arisen under the old pro¬ 
prietor, the consent of the zemindar had not been thought 
necessary, the cultivator is entitled to insist upon his 
old right until by a new contract the old terms of his 
holding are superseded. 4 

In Madras raiyaU with rights of occupancy possess in Occupancy 
their lands a heritable and alienable interest of a permanent 
character, but not the sole interest. Tlie landlord is 
interested in maintaining the saleability of the holding 
and, in protecting such interest, he is entitled to restrain 
fruit-bearing trees, 8 but the landlord cannot recover 
damages from tenants having kiuUvcmm right in per¬ 
petuity, for cutting down babul trees. 0 A raiyal holding 
lands in a zemindari on a permanent tenure, would, as 
regards land on which a money assessment is paid, be 
primd facie entitled exclusively to the trees thereon. 

Where the crops are shared between the raiyal and zemin¬ 
dar, they will be jointly interested in such trees, but such 
presumptions may be rebutted by proof of usage or con- 

1 Shea Churn v. Ramjeethvn, 3 1 Mamcvwl Ffywmbdecn v. 

N. W. P. H 0. K. 282 (1871). Imrut, 3 Agra 11 0. R. 285 (1838) 

* Skinner v. Mahtab , \ N. W. P. 5 BoiUU Gvddeppa v. Vkmna* * 

H. C. R. 100 (1872). ' gram, 30 Mad. 155 (1300). 

* Venkatavaragappa v. Thirtt- * Namyana Ayyangar v. On\ 

malai, 10 Mad. 112 (1880). 20 Mad. 252 (1002). 
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tract to the contrary. 1 2 In the absence of local customs, 
tenants are not entitled to convert land under cultivation 
into a noangoe grove. Tenants from year to year are not 
at liberty to change the usual course of husbandry without 
the consent of the landlord. 8 

In Madras a custom that some only of the mrmdars 
of a village should bind the eo-owners of the village lands 
is valid. 8 It cau by no means be laid down as a uniform 
rule that mirasidars are entitled to dues from cultivators 
holding lands within the area of the mira&i estate under 
p</p(a$ from the Government. To avoid injunction, where 
the right is denied, there should be an inquiry whether by 
custom it prevails on the estate, or if there are not 
sufficient instances on the estate to afford grounds for 
decision, on similar estate in the neighbourhood. There 
has been no law depriving mirasidars of any privilege they 
may have customarily enjoyed. 4 

Whatever right of permanent tenancy a tenant may, 
by prescription, acquire as against an inamdar , or a Vhel, 
it would be contrary to the custom of the country and 
to the nature of the ftoirasi tenure to hold that he could 
acquire such a right as a mirasidar . 5 

The customary law of Assam about the rights and 
privileges of the pi tees under the old Government as it 
appears from the report of Major Jenkins, dated the 13th 
November, 1849, is that “under the ancient Government 
of the country, the pike system prevailed in Assam ; that 
the pikes had lands assigned to them in lieu of service; 
that, latterly, they had generally to serve for one-third of 
the year, or, such as were not field-labourers, had to give 
so much cloth or gold or other article which they were 

1 Kakarht Abhayya v. Riga 1 Salihqji Maw v, Latclimana , 
Venkata, 29 Mad. 24 (1904). 2 Mad. M9 (1880); Shimntha v. 

3 Laltxfomna v. liautrhundm, Nattu Manga, 26 Mad. 371 

10 Mad. 351 (1887). (1902). 

8 Anandayyur v, Dirarajciyyan, b Xorajan V'taji v. Lahshnman, 

2 Mad. II, C, R, 17 (18G4) 10 Bom, H, C. R. 324 (1873). 
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employed to produce j that besides the lands granted iu 
lieu of service, the pikes were allowed to hold the village- 

o 

ham-lands without limitation as to extent and free of all 
direct imposts; that these lands descended from father 
to son, divisible amongst the children according to the 
custom of the country 5 that they could give the lands 
away by ‘ gifts or will, or by mortgage but all the pikes 
throughout the country paid a capitation tax iu lieu of, 
or as equivalent to, a rent for these landsthat when 
personal service was not required from a pike, he paid 
certain rent; that in consequence of the exemption of slaves 
from taxation, and the f plague of poll tax/ and personal 
service, many pikes were content to call themselves slaves, 
and concealed themselves amongst the families of slaves 
who could protect them; and this resulted in extensive 
cancelment of pikes ; and that Mr. Scott, who held the 
office of Commissioner under the British Government, 
instituted inquiry, and the i*esult was that a very large 
number of persons were restored to the rank of pikes. 
The report further states that “ the raigats are now con¬ 
sidered to have full proprietary rights in all their lands 
of all descriptions, and the pilces are no longer liable to 
arbitrary interference of any Revenue Officer and no 
raigab could be dispossessed of any portion of bis land 
except by the regular process of the civil court. They 
can, of course, sell any portion of their lands, for, though 
the Government withheld from yielding to them a pro¬ 
prietary right in (lie pike land, yet the raigab can dispose 
of his right of occupancy. The Government have fore¬ 
gone their right to interfere and no other authority has 
any power.'' 

l< The estates in Assam of all descriptions and sizes, 
are, more or less, freehold and held subject to the only one 
condition of paying the Government tax on the land, and 
all the occupants are with little exception free-holders." 

The tenants of lakhragdars are “ to all intents, free¬ 
holders also, for they were transferred by the Government 
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of the country with their lands, and all that the Govern¬ 
ment surrendered was the right to the services of the pikes, 
The lands they occupy are as much their own as if they 
were held under Government and they are not restrained 
from throwing up these lands and leaving the lakkrajdars 
whenever they choose, hut the abandoned lands would 
belong to the lakhrajdars, or, if sold to other raigats', those 
would have to pay rent to the lakhrajdarsS n 

A claim by a zemindar against his farmer for a sum 
of money alleged to have been realized by the latter from 
the tenantry under the head of zabita-haiia or custom¬ 
ary levy of an excess of half anna in the rupee, and 
stipulated to be payable to the zemindar, is illegal and 
cannot be main tain ed.* 

A suit for rimum (a proprietary due), not claimed 
as rent, nor under a contract, but by custom payable by 
cultivators in occupation of the land, either as proprietors 
or raiyats , is not of a nature triable by a Small Cause 
Court. 8 

The custom, in Broach district, of male first cousins 
succeeding to property held on the Ihagdari tenure, in 
preference to daughters or sisters, will, under Bombay 
Regulation IV of 1827, section 26, take precedence of the 
Mahomedan law. 4 

Before the passing of the Bombay Revenue Survey 
Ael 5 by usage having the force of law, Government was 
unable to eject an ordinary tenant of land so long* as the 
latter was willing to pay the reasonable assessment upon 
the land occupied by him. This usage might be limited or 
varied by special contract. 5 


Dinobandhu Surma v. Badia Ouruhal 3 Mail. 9 (1881). 


Koch , 15 Cal. 100, 102, 103 

(1887). 

* Rad ha Mohuu, Serma Chowdry 
v. On ay a Per shad Chuck crbuttec , 
7 S. D.Sel Rep, 142 (1(56) [1843]. 

• Ebrahha Sail v. Nay a smut 


* Bai Kheda v. Dam Sah\ 5 
Bom. H. C. R. A. C. J. 123 (1868) ; 
see Supra pp. 265, 404. 

5 Act 1 of 1865. 

6 Dali a Kasam v. Abramji Sale 
8 Rom. H. O. R t A. C. J, 11 (1870). 
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In the absence of evidence of custom rendering the act 
of one sharer in a Motship, (which act involved the sacri¬ 
fice of important rights) binding upon his co-sharers, a 
managing khot has, without the assent of his co-sharers, 
no power to give up rights which belong to them as well 
as himself. 1 

The words birt zemindari import the transfer of merely 
a sale of proprietary right under the Oudh Estates Act I 
of 1869. a 

The words “justly liable 1 ’ in section" 4* cl, (1) of 
Regulation XI of ||$5 indicate an intention on the part 
of the Legislature that the vent payable for an alluvial 
increment shall be settled with reference to the circum¬ 
stances of each particular case, regard being had to the 
agreement between the parties in respect of the original 
tenure, where there is such an agreement, and where 
there is no such agreement, to any usage proved to he 
applicable to such tenure. B 

A custom that if a tenant ceased to pay rent for land 
which was submerged, when it appeared the zemindar 
was entitled to possession, the tenant’s right abating, is 
opposed to the provision of section 84 (b) of the N.-W. P. 
Rent Act XII of 1888, and is therefore not a valid 
custom. 4 ■ 

Although the High Court has under the Hindu law 
admitted the right of a disciple to succeed to the effects 
of an ascetic, it may he a question whether the Court 
does not go beyond the law when it permits a disciple to 
succeed to the property of an ascetic who leaves a large 
or any property which, if he conformed to the spirit of 
his religion, he could not have acquired. But however 


1 Collector of Rat mg in v. Vyan~ 
latrciv, 8 Bom. II. 0, Pw» A. 0. J. 
I (1871). 

* (hiui'i Shanlter v. Maharaja of 
Ihilrampuv, 4 Cal. 839 p. 853: s. 0. 
1 Shoine (Notes) 1, 

67 


3 Colam Ali Chowdhry y. Kal 
Kruhna Thakoor 8 C. L. R 5 ]' 
( 1881 ) 

4 Kapil Mai v. Itadha Pramd 
Singh 5 All. 260(1883), 
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this may be, a tenant right of occupancy is on a different 
footing from property which is exclusively the estate of 
a deceased ascetic ; , and the principles which govern the 
hereditary right of succession to a tenant right of occu¬ 
pancy are such as an ascetic, if lie conform to the spirit 
of his religion, cannot carry out. 1 

An auction purchaser of a migatfs right and interest 
in his house in a village could not acquire more title than 
could have been transferred by private sale. It is necessary 
in such cases to inquire whether according to the village 
custom the raiyat was competent to alienate the house 
with its site without the permission of the zemindar, 2 

Long continued family possession constitutes a koraree 
raiyat in Goalparah, 3 

In case of adimayavana tenure, the land is made over 
in perpetuity to the grantee either immediately as a mark 
of favour or on condition of certain services being per¬ 
formed. The terms adina and kiidima mean a slave or 
one subject to the landlord, the grant being generally 
made to such persons. The land bestowed as a mark of 
favour can never be resumed but where it is granted as 
remuneration for certain services to be performed, the non¬ 
performance of such services involving the necessity for 
having them discharged by others, will give the landlord 
power to recover the land. 4 

According to the ancient law and custom of this 
country a portion of the land of every village is kept 
apart from the use of the villagers as pasture ground. 
It is common pasturage of their cattle. But as soon as 
any portion of the land is nmde culturable, it becomes a 
part of the raiyati lands of the village. There is seldom 

not 


a village 


in Bengal which has 


large piece of 


1 Sooruj Komar Pershad v. 
Maltadeo Putt 5 N W. P. H. 0. li. 
50(1873). 

* Sfiib Lrill v, Lochun Singh 3 
Ag, (Rev. Ap.) 7 (1868). 


3 Alulikre Dam* A Se vostro 3A7 
(185(5». 

4 Tkeyyan Nair v, Xamorin of 
Calient 27 Mad. 202 (1903). 
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land attached to it for the grazing of the cattle of the 
village. 1 

Under dona bundee system there is a cursory survey 
or a partial measurement of a field or wcighment of the 
crop, to ascertain the value of the crop and the amount 
of the assessment. Under agotebnUae system there is 
a division of the crop immediately after reaping between 
the cultivator and the Government, the latter taking 
half the produce in kind. The division of the crop is in 
predetermined proportions between landlord and tenant. 
The term literally means a watching and sharing ; each 
party keeping a watch over the fields, so that none of the 
crops may be fraudulently made away with. 2 * * * 

The Bengal Tenancy Act does not expressly lay down 
any rule of law with respect to acquisition of either 
occupancy or non-occupancy right in land held by Ghatwals 
as service tenures. Section 181 of the Act lays down 
that nothing in it shall affect any incident of a Ghafcwali 
or other service tenure. The growth of such rights would 
seem to be inconsistent with the nature of service tenures, 
but a custom or local usage might grow up in any local 
area as to recognition of occupancy rights and such a 
custom might be binding on successive Ghatwals. 8 

A mnl-raiyat is a village headman or settlement holder 
whose rights are in their entirety transferable, saleable 
and attachable. These rights are, (i) to enjoy rent-free 
man- land tie. service land, if any, of the village official ; 
(ii) to collect commission on rents from landlords and 
raiyaU ; (iii) to enjoy his nij-jote land at the same rates 
of rent as apply to other raiyais, or to lease them out 
on settlement rates, in which latter event, they cease to 
be nij-jote lands, and (iv) to assess at half rates all waste 


1 Sheik Milan v. Mohemed All Poorundee Mahatm 8 Seveatre, 

10 C.W.N 134 (1903). See also Fait, IV 23 (1800). 

Mann, Oil VIII, 231. 8 Mokes Majhl v. Ban Krishna 

* Reg. II of 1795 of the Bengal Mandal 1 C.L.J, 138 (1904). 

Code. C hkutterdharee MaluiUm v. 
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and jungle lands reclaimed by the raiyats or to enjoy 
rent-free what he himself reclaims. It is well settled 
that the privilege which the mnl-raiyat possesses of 
transferring his tenure must be exercised in respect of 
the whole tenure at the same time i.e., if he chooses to 
transfer his tenure, he must alienate the whole of his 
rights in the village including liis right ol managing the 
village and collecting the rent as also his right to the 
land in his possession. He cannot split up the tenure, 
so as to part with a portion and retain the remainder. 

The rights of a mustagir headman are (i) to reclaim 
and cultivate the waste lands in the village without 
paying rent, or to settle such lands at half rates with 
the other raiyats (the half rates going into the headman's 
own pocket )} (ii) to hold at his option in his own posses¬ 
sion or to settle with others, the jotes of absconded 
raiyat ; and (iii) to receive a fixed commission on the rent 
collections from the raiyats and an ecpial sum from the 
Ghatwal or zemindar, the headman's nij-jote lands being 
assessed with rent like the other lands oi the village. ^lt 
is therefore not quite accurate to say that the light of 
the mnstagir is absolutely restricted to the collection of 
rent from ordinary raiyats . l 


1 Darhati Panjuira r. Bod Rat 2 O.L.J. 77 (1905). 







CHAPTER XIV. 

TRADE CUSTOMS. 

Customs and usages of trade are customs prevailing* * in 
particular trade or business 1 . Such customs or usages may 
not only annex terms to a contract which is not incon¬ 
sistent with them but may also control the interpretation 
of a contract which is complete in itself but which con¬ 
tains terms used in a technical sense. 2 

The lex mercatoria, although adopted as part of the 
Common Law of England, is not part of the law by which 
transactions are governed in those parts of India, into 
which the common law of England has not been intro¬ 
duced. 8 Thus the law of merchant is not applicable to 
banking transactions in the muffasil. 4 Sir Barnes Peacock, C. 
J., said :—“Some question has arisen as to the law applicable 
to this ease, and whether the Court is to determine the 
rights of the parties by the lex loci rei sii(e f or by the 
English law. It will be unnecessary for the Court to deter¬ 
mine that difficult question, as the only law in the muffasil 
which would regulate a ease like this, consists in those 
principles of equity, justice and good conscience according 
to which, by Regulation VII of 1830, the muffasil Courts 
are bound to decide. If that equity, justice and good 
conscience are the same as the law of England, common 
law anS equity united, it is unnecessary to decide whether 
we are to administer English law or the principles of 
Regulation VII of 18S0." 8 

1 Goodwin v. Rohe/is L. U. 10 
Ex. 76, 337 (1875). 

Sweet’s Law Lex tit. “Custom” 

* Pig on v. llamhkheii 2 fleves- 
tre 619 (1863). See observations 
of Cockburn C J., re law merchant 
in Goodwin, v. Roberts L.R. 10 Ex. 


]>. 346. 

1 Syed All v. Go pal Doss 13 
W R. 420 (1870). 

5 Per Peacock C. J., in Chooneelal 
Canaria v, Southey 2 Boulnois 65 
at p. 71. 
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made customs. 


It can be taken as settled and well-established rule 
that the legal Requisites of a valid trade .custom are 
that it shoulcl vbe'^rtain^ invariable, reasonable and 
N lastly, the cirmrm stances of the case must be such 
as to render it fair and reasonable to presume 
that the party whom it is sought to affect by the 
custom had knowledge of it as affecting the particular 
agreement made by him, and that he made the agreement 
with reference to it. 1 It must be so notorious that every 
body in the trade enters into a contract with that usage 
as an implied term. It must have quite as much certainty 
as the written contract itself, 2 and must be so universally 
acquiesced in that every body in the particular trade knows 
it or “ might know it if he took the pains to enquire/* 8 
Customs of trade, as distinguished from other customs, 
arc generally courses of business invented or relied upon 
in order to modify or evade some application which has 
been laid down by the courts, of some rule of law to 
business and which application has seemed irksome to 
some merchants. And when some such course of business 
is proved to exist in fact, and the binding effect of it is 
disputed, the question of law seems to be, whether it is in 
accordance with fundamental principles of right and wrong. 
A stranger to a locality or trade or market, is not held to 
be bound by the custom of such locality, trade or market, 
because he knows the custom, but because he has elected to 
enter into transactions in a locality, trade or market wherein 
all who are not strangers do know and act upon such custom. 
When considerable number of men of business carry on 
one side of a particular business, they are apt to set up a 
custom which acts very much in favour of their side of 
business. So long as they do not inf ringe some f undamental 


1 Price V. Brown 14 Mad 420, 

423 (1891). 

• Per Sir Geo. Jessel M.R. in 
Nelmi v. Dahl 12 Oh, I). 568 (1879). 

* Volhart Bros. v. Vettivefot 


Natan 11‘ Mad. 459 (1888) ; 

t Tuyg&ttwHun (Phase v. Miinickohmd 
7 M. 1. A. 263 p, ,282 (1859); 

Maahenzw Lyall v. Chamroa Singh 
16 Cal. 702 (1889). 
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principle of right and wrong, they may establish such 
a custom but if on dispute before a legal forum, it is 
found that they are endeavouring to enforce such rule of 
conduct which is so entirely in favour of their side that 
it is fundamentally unjust to the other side, the Courts 
have always determined that such a custom, if sought to 
be enforced against a person in fact ignorant of it, is un¬ 
reasonable, contrary to law and void. When a custom 
relied on is so inconsistent with the nature of the contract 
to which it is sought to be applied as that it would change 
its nature altogether or as to change its intrinsic character 
it is unjust as against the party against whom it is set 
up and so it is void; but if it would not, then the custom 
will be allowed to prevail/' 1 

Etmdis are chiefly of two descriptions viz., shah-jog , Uftn(lh 
or payable to bearer, and namjog or payable to the 
party named in the bill or his order. There are particular 
formulas for these bills, both as regards phraseology and 
the mode of attaching signatures and superscriptions. 

These lor ms are well-known to Indian commercial 
people and should be scrupulously observed. A nam¬ 
jog bill may or may not be accompanied by a descriptive 
roll of the party in whose favour it is granted. It 
may be payable at sight or after a certain date, specified 
in the bill, or fixed by custom of trade. When payable 
at sight it is termed “ durslmui.” It may be cashed with 
or without security, but when there is a descriptive roll, 
or when the identity of the holder or payee be known 
security is not usually required. A shah jog bill is consider¬ 
ed payable to any respectable person, who may present 
it to be cashed. It is payable only after a certain period 
of usance specified or implied, it is usually cashed on 
the same condition with regard to security as namjog 
bills. Bills of either kind can be endorsed or transferred 
unless the nam jog bill be accompanied by a descriptive 


* Rvbhtsonv, Mollctt L.Vk. 7 H. L. 802 at pp. 817-J8 (1875). 
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roll, in which latter case a transfer would be Inoperative. 1 
A shah-jog knndi is only payable • to a respectable hol¬ 
der and i$ not equivalent to a ftuudi payable to bearer. 2 
Lt is not a rule .pf Hindu law or customary that every one 
who'tenders pr v presents a. knndi, for acceptance or payment 
• even though he obtained it by fraud should be treated as a 
shah-jog} 

Shah-jog hnndis differ from bills of exchange in one 
very material circumstance, amongst others, that as a 
general rule, the acceptance of the drawee is not written 
across them, so as thereby to give them an additional 
degree of mercantile credit and to that extent make it 
just to impose an additional degree of liability on the 
acceptor ; but, as a rule, the particulars are only entered 
in the drawee's books. It may be added also as a geneva] 
rule, that hnndis are very frequently not presented for 
acceptance before they are presented for payment—before, 
that is, they are either due or overdue. 4 

The meaning of hnndis made payable to s/iah or u res¬ 
pectable -holder” and the usage in regard to such documents 
among the Indian merchants in Bombay were very fully 
considered in Davlalram Skriram v. Bnlakidas Khemchand} 
which came up before Sir Joseph Arnold in I860, and 
as section 1 of the Negotiable Instruments Act 0 states 
that nothing in the Act contained affects any local usage 
relating to any instrument in an oriental language, unless 
such usages are excluded by any words in the body of the 
instrument which indicate an intention that the legal 
relations of the parties thereto shall be governed by that 


* Macpherson on the Law of 
Contracts in Courts of. India not 
established by Royal Charter. 
See Pigtm y. Ram JCuthen 2 Seves- 
tre 619 at p. 621’ (1863). 

9 Bhuput ram v, Ilari prio 
Coach 5 C.W.N. 313 (1900). Lalla 
Mai v. Kesko pas 26 All. 493 


(1901). 

3 Bhujmtram v. Tlavl Prio 
Coach 5 C.W.N, 313(1900). 

4 Da'Vlatram Shririvm vcBulaki- 
das Khemchand <> Bom. If, 0.I\ 
O.C;J.24(l869)/ 

5 Ibid, p 26. 

w Act XXVI of mi. 
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Aot ; and where no such words are to be found in the hundi 
in question, the usage proved as well as the decision in 
that ease still hold good in the Bombay Presidency/ 

The general process of cashing shah-jog In nidis is as 
follows-The shah or person, who has bought or holds 
the hundi , and whose name must always be endorsed on it 
before it is presented, sends one of his men to the shop 
of the drawee, whose killadar , after referring to the parti¬ 
culars of advices relating to the hundi , which have in due 
course been previously entered in the chitii nond or bill- 
book, and finding it correspond therewith, thereupon 
enters in the journal the particulars of the hwM, viz., its 
amount, date, due date, name of shaft, the person tendering* 
it for acceptance, and whose name is always endorsed on 
the hundi. He then returns the hundi to the servant of the 
shah, who takes it back to the shah’s shop, If the day of 
presentment be the exact due date, the amount is paid on 
that very day if the hundi is overdue when presented it is 
generally paid the next day, the reason assigned being that, 
unless presented on the actual due date, when, of course, its 
presentation is expected and provided for, the minim or 
principal of the firm may not be present, or there may not 
be sufficient cash in the hands of the fcilladar to meet the 
amount. Payment is made by sending the amount by a 
servant of the drawee to the shop of the shah. On receiving 
the amount, the killadar of the shah writes an acknowledg¬ 
ment in full on the back of the hundi and sends it back 
to the shop of the drawee by the servant who brought it 
thence/ According to mercantile usage amongst Hindus 
where a shah-jog hundi is paid at maturity by the drawee 
to the shah or holder of the hundi , and such hundi after¬ 
wards turns out to be forged, the shah, though a bond fide 
holder for value, is bound to repay to the drawee the amount 
of such hundi with interest from the date of payment 

1 Ganmlm Hamm ray an v. * Drwlatram, v. Bulakiilus f) 
Lnclmi Namyaa 18 Bom 570 p. Bom. H. C. R , 0. C J. 21 
577 (1894). (1809). 
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provided the drawee has been guilty of no. laches in dis¬ 
covering the forgery and communicating the fact of; such 
forgery fo the shah. The $Jiah, however, releives himself 
from s.ueh liability by producing the actual forger. 1 The 
drawee, in cases of $hah-jog Jiuudi is bound by custom of 
Hindu merchants to make enquiries as to the person 
whO: presented the limidi to him for payment. 2 

There is no rule of Hindu law, customary or otherwise, 
which would have the effect of making the word shah-jog 
mean payable to bearer, quite independently of the endorse^ 
merits; nor is there any principle of mercantile expediency, 
having the force of law or otherwise, which would be 
served by disregarding the direction, of the endorser, and 
treating a specially endorsed and especially accepted hnndi 
as if it were an English negotiable instrument made 
payable to bearer, and, as such, part of tire currency of the 
country.* . v : . 

The Negotiable Instruments! Act, in the absence of local 
usage to the contrary, applies to, hmdU* But no custom 
can override the terms of ai contract as set. forth in a 
hundi } nor .can,.a custom, if it is irrational, absurd, and 
contrary to the principles of equity, be sustained iii a 
Court of justice. 5 u 

-A hundi drawn in Calcutta upon a firm at Jeypore and 
made payable on arrival at that place was presented after 
25 days of its arrival there. It was held that apart from 
any local usage, by The. general law* there was no specific 
time within which a-Umdi payable at sight*'-or payable on 


1 J)urJ(itrinh v. BktakiAas '6 8 Thahmrdcm ' v. % Fntivh Midi 

Horn. If (T K./O f? .7.24 \r $1 t'i86»> 16 W;E/0* A. 3 p. 15. (1S71) : S.C. 

n<\tdiix , Jlamnarjiyaa V. 7 B 27 r > p. 304. 

Ltwh-yii XaM.y*n> 18 Bom. 570 p. ‘ Krishna $het r. Hurl 20 

579 (1894). Sec also Bhuputnun y. Bom 488 (1895), 
ftariPrlt\ Coach 5 C.VV.N. 313 a Indue ('hander Dugdr v. 
(1900) Loll a Mai v. Kesko Dan Inelmur JUhcc 7 B.L It. 082(1871) : 

26 All. 493 (1901); See fl. 10 s.C. 15 W. H 501. 
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arrival at a, particular place is to be presented and that it 
was presented within a reasonable time. 1 

If the drawer of a bill does not, on the face of it, show 
that he drew the bill as agent, he cannot set up as'a,defence 
that he drew the bill as an agent.* In Dacca according to 
a mercantile usage prevalent there, tjom.astas or agents can 
draw hnndis on their principals without disclosing the fact 
in the hnndi and, on proof of such agency, the drawer 
is not liable. Thus, in the case of Hart Mohan Bysale v. 
Kni/mm Mohan By-s iP where all the parties to the hnndi 
lived in Dacca, the drawers of a Iinncli in favour of the 
plaintiff were held not liable, on proof that they were the 
gofnmtas of the acceptor and had no interest in the hnndi 
and, according to custom in Dacca where the hnndi was 
drawn and accepted, agents are not liable, although the 
agency does not appear on the hnndi . 

A person who receives a bill for a particular purpose 
must apply the same accordingly; and neither he nor any 
third person “knowing the facts” can, by afterwards 
receiving the amount, detain the same from the principal. 4 
‘■‘If goods' or bills are deposited for a specific object 
and the bailee will not perform the object, ho must 
return them. The property of the bailor is not divested 
or transferred until the object is performed.”* In 
Raj roopram v. Buddoo the question whether a hnndi 
made payable “ to order ’’ was, according to Hindu 
law and custom of the Indian merchants negotiable 
without a written endorsement by the payee, was raised 
but. not discussed. 3 


^ Matty Lai v. Chogommill 11 (1830). llajroopram v. Buddoo 1 

Cal. 311 (1885); Gopnl Das v. Hyde 155 (1862) : 1 Ind. Jar. 88. 

Seda. Bum 3 Agra 268 (1868). 5 Buchanan v. Findlay 9 B and 

* Pigon v Hamit it hen, “ 2 W. R, 0 738 p. 749 (1829) per Lord Teri- 
301 (1865). terden C.J.; Key v. Flint 8 Taunt. 

‘ 9 B. L. R. App. I (1872) : 17 21 (1817). 

W. R. 442. See also Pigou v. 9 1 Hyde 155 (1862): 1 Ind. Jur. 
llamkhkeii 2 W, R. 2301, 93, 

i Lloyd v. Uoicard 15 Q. B, 995 
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Where hundis upon which a suit was brought were 
silent as to interest, but it was proved that according to 
the custom of the district the parties had entered into 
a collateral agreement embodied in written documents that 
hundis should bear interest at 30 per cent, per annum, it 
was held by the Privy Council that section 80 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, being’an enabling* section, was 
no bar to the recovery of the interest stipulated. 1 

Tt is not a custom among shroffs to make inquiry of 
the acceptor of a hnndi before discounting it, and to abstain 
from discounting it if the acceptor should recommend tine 
person by whom the inquiry is made not to discount. But 
it is usual to make such inquiries. A mere notice by the 
acceptor not to discount, does not affect his liability to a 
person who takes a hnndi bond fide and for valuable consi¬ 
deration after such notice.* 

In the absence of any local usage to the contrary, it 
is just and equitable that the doctrine of notice of dis¬ 
honour propounded in the Negotiable Instruments Act 
should be applied to a hnndi in the vernacular, the u reason¬ 
able time” within which notice is to be given being 
determined according to the circumstances of the case. 8 

Though the English law of prompt (< notice by return 
of post ” does not apply to the hundis drawn by natives 
of India and the drawee and indorser arc Indians, yet 
before holding the endorser or the drawer responsible for 
the consideration of a hnndi dishonoured by the drawee 
some reasonable notice is essentially necessary to be given 
to the party who may be asked to pay. What notice and 
in what manner that notice is required to be served should 
be determined by the custom of the district where the case 
arises. 4 A reasonable, not immediate, notice of dishonour 

1 GtMtmmi Sri Gkanashkini v. 78 1,1882), 

IlaM.Namhi 11 G.W.N. 105 (1906) 4 Uadlm (hvinda S'* a ha v. 

a Klumd Chand v. Luc Imre Ch unde math Shaha G VV.E« 301 

('hand, Bourk^ 151 (1805). (18G(») : S.O, 3 Wyman 6. 

9 J foil Lid v. Moti Ltd 6 All, 
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is all that the h nndi law requires. 1 In Meg raj Jagannath 
v. Gohildas Mathuradas, the question as to whether there 
was a custom that on a fraudulent detention of the 
hrnli by any of the parties to it, each endorser was bound 
to give a petit i. e, duplicate of the hnndi> to his immediate 
indorsee, was raised but not decided upon. 2 

According to the usage of shroffs when a hnndi has 
been lost or stolen, the rightful holder may obtain'from 
the drawer a peth or duplicate, and on presentation thereof 
to the drawee, has a right to payment of the amount, the 
original not having been already presented and paid, which 
of course, in the case of a hnndi payable to shah may 
occur. But there is no customary right to payment on a 
duplicate when a person to whom a hnndi has been sold 
and endorsed, has failed being indebted to the person from 
whom he had obtained such hnndi, 1 

The practice followed by shroffs when a lmndi has been 
sent down to Bombay for collection and payment is 
refused, the amount having been already credited to the 
sender, is that, in general, the hnndi is returned to the 
sender, a debit entry against him being at the same time 
made; but if the banker to whom the hnndi has been sent 
for collection does not return it, or make a debit entry 
against the sender, but allow the amount to remain credit, 
then he can consider himself a holder for a value. 4 

According to the usage of native bankers at Moorshida- 
bad, interest is claimable on ^wnr/mlrawn at 1 11 days sight. 8 

The local usage nt Bushire is to present the hnndi for 
payment at the Bank and for the acceptor to call at the 
Bank at due date and effect settlement. 6 


1 Megraj Jagannath v GohaUlas 
Matknradas 7 Bom. H.C.K. 137 p, 
142 (1868); Go pal Dass v. Scot a 
Haw 3 .Agra 208 (1808). 

* 7 Bom. H C.R. 137 (1808). 
a Sagan ('hand Skivda# v. Mul 
('hand Joharimal 12 Bom. H.C.R. 
118 p 118 (1872), on appeal 1 


Bom. 23 at 43 (1875). 

4 Sug an (.'hand v. Mai ah and 12 
Bom. H.O It. 113 p. 128 (1875). 

5 Dhwnpnth Singh Dong nr v. 
Maharaja Jag put Induv 4 VV. It. 
85 (1865) : s.c. 1 Wyman 28. 

* Imperial Bank of Persia y. 
Futtcli Cliand Khuhehand 21 Bom. 
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When the analogy between hnndis and bills of 
exchange is complete, and there is no proof of any special 
usage, it is right to apply the English law to them. 1 Thus, 
where a bill was made in Calcutta, in the English 
language, and in ordinary English form, and no special 
usage was proved, it was held that the English law was 
applicable to the ease. 31 

Before the passing of the Act XXI of 1848, where a 
usage had been established, by which interest was paid upon 
a wagering contract (opium sale), the Court should allow 
interest on the principle sum recovered in an action.* But 
neither by the English nor by the, Hindu law, (unless there 
be a mercantile usage) can interest be imported into a 
contract which contains no stipulation to that effect. Thus 
in an action for a contract known as tejee~miindee chiUees x 
(opium wager contracts,) before the passing of the Act 
XXI of 1848, which prohibited such gambling contracts, 
the plaintiff claimed interest on the sum recovered. But 
the Privy Council held that as there was no stipulation 
as to interest in the contract or satisfactory evidence of 
mercantile usage at Calcutta to import interest into the 
contract, the interest claimed could not be allowed. 4 

According to mercantile usage in the cotton trade in 
Tuticorin, where a dealer delivers cotton to the owner of a 
cotton-press, not in pursuance of any special contract, the 
property in the cotton vests in the owner of the cotton- 
press, w r ho is bound to give the merchant in exchange of 
cotton of like quantity and quality. Such a transaction is 
not a sale but an agreement for exchange ; and therefore 


294 (189(5). cf. as. 70 r 71, 197 Keg. 
Ins. Act of 1881. 

1 A nirit ram v. Damodar Dux. 
An unreported case referred to in 2 
Hyde 259 p. 261. 

* Humboomuih Gho*e v. Jaddno- 
Htixith Chut tv r)e<\ 2 Hyde. 259 
\18G4) 8.0. 1 Cory ton 88. 

3 Jvggomoftun Gkmc v. Munich- 


chand 7 Moo. I. A. 263 (1859). 

1 Juggomohan Ghose y. Kanrcc * 
chand 9 Moo. 1 A 256 (1862) : S C, 
1 Sevestre 629 and 7 Scve&tre 629. 
See also Sahcijmm v. Chaeeton 
3cm I Tay and Bell 230 (1850). 
Dnohvbdax v. Band all 1 Tay and 
Bell 253 note. (1850). 
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when the cotton thus delivered is accidentally destroyed 
by tire, the loss falls on the owner of the press, 1 

A person entered into a contract to deliver certain 
quantities of cotton, and, having failed, sought to have 
the price of the amount not delivered fixed at the 
ordinary market rate. It was found, however, that the 
transaction, though purporting to be an ordinary contract 
was in reality of the nature of speculations on the rise and 
fall of the cotton market and dealt with goods which had 
ho real existence in the market; also, that in such trail sac* 
tions it was customary for the prices to be settled by a 
skilled committee of merchants engaged in similar trans¬ 
actions. In this case the committee settled a higher rate 
than that actually prevailed in the market. The Court 
held that in the absence of proof of fraud either in the 
inception or in the proceedings of the committee, the 
decision of the committee is binding on the parties* 
In order to take part in such speculations in cotton in 
Bombay, a Bombay merchant is required to employ, 
as his agent, one of the Mamgaon t&rof* in whose hands' 
the dealings are and to submit to the conditions governing 
the trade such as it was. 2 

A bud nee contract in Purruckabad is a mere wager on 
the market prifcje goods in a certain date at a certain place. 
Iso actual interchange of cash and goods is contemplated 
in it. Such being its nature, it is illegal and caunot be 
enforced at law. 8 

The “usage of Mangrole h appears to have originated in 
the necessities of the petty commerce carried on for ages in 
the Indian sea, by meaps .of small open-decked vessels 
in which the venturers were both so numerous and 


Vvlka rt Jims y. Viittindu 
Xadan, \ 1 Mad 459 (1888). 

* Pffst&nji Miangrrji v. The 
firm of Jaisingdas ITanmraj 8 
C. W, jr. 57 (r. c.) [19.03J. 

1 Krishna v. Jlushuak Ko. 11 


I 1 . R. 1800 ; Chanda a v. Ajudkiah 
Jershad S. I). N. VV, P. R, Maich 
1801 : liamhara n v. Zal\Ira No, 
101 P. R 1808 ; Hangi lot y. 
Ajvdiu Pershad 31 July 1874, 
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individually of bo small am amount, that either commerce 
would have been checked by the absence of insurance or some 
inexpensive mode must have been adopted by common con¬ 
sent of insurers and under-writers, by which insured losses 
could be recovered from the latter, The Indian merchants 
at each port of resort appear to have constituted.themselves 
and to have been received by each other, as agents, for 
the purpose of looking after their respective interests in 
sea-risks, whether as shippers or as under-writers. The 
mutual interest of those merchants to act with good faith 
towards each other, atul the exigencies of commerce 
reasonably led to such a confidence being placed in ihe in¬ 
tegrity of all acts under their personal cognizance and 
control, as to allow of their certificate being to that extent 
received ns binding’ upon both under Writers and insurers. 
Those acts appear to be the statement of the goods saved 
and bought into harbour, the undamaged value at the port 
of distress of the goods appearing on tire manifest the 
bond Jules of the sale and amount of proceeds of the sea- 
damaged goods and the calculation of percentage loss, but 
the reason of the usage does not require that it should be 
carried any further/ 

lu the case of a policy of insurance expressed to be 
“ according to the usage of Mangrole " the certificate of 
the makajans at. the port of distress or sale, if accompanied 
by the manifest of the shipment and the account sales is 
regarded as sufficient evidence of an average loss and of 
account of such loss, though the under-writer may answer 
a claim supported on such evidence by showing fraud on 
the part of the shippers, the master of the vessel or the 
viahajans. If the under-writer cannot establish a case of 
actual fraud, he will be bound to pay an average loss 
according to the certificate of the mafmjans, supported by 
the ship's manifest and account-sales at the port of distress. 

1 Ilansorilas Bhiighulv.Kettising 229 p. 231 (1863), 

Mohanlul l Bom. H, C. R. 0. 0. J. 
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Where usage alleged was that the waltajari# certificate is 
deemed to be conclusive evidence against the under-writer 
without the production of manifest and account sales, and 
that upon proof of the certificate alone and of the policy 
the owner u entitled to recover his average loss, the Court 
declined to give effect to it, being an unreasonable usage/ 

The defendants, carriers between Hongkong and 
Bombay, by a condition annexed to their bill of lading, bilfof laefing 
stipulated that they should not be responsible for damages 
to goods arising from insufficiency of package. The 
plaintiff shipped certain goods in the defendant's steamer 
in packages which, though in fact insufficient, were packages 
of the kind ordinarily used for the conveyance of'such 
goods from Hongkong to Bombay. On their being landed 
in Bombay it was found that packages were more or less 
broken, and that the contents were in some instances in¬ 
jured, and had to a small extent escaped from the packages. 

In an action brought to recover damages in respect of 
such injury it was held that evidence of mercantile usage 
or custom would be admissible to show that the words 
insufficiency of package should not be taken in their ordi¬ 
nary sense, but as meaning insufficient according to a 
special custom of the China trade.* 

In another case 8 where a condition annexed to defend¬ 
ant’s bill of lading was that they should not be respon¬ 
sible for “leakage or breakage or other consequences aris¬ 
ing from the insufficiency of the address or package/' 
and where packages shipped were proved to bo insufficient, 
it was held that under a bill of lading in the above form, 
the onus of proving that the packages were insufficient and 
that the injury which they had sustained was the conse¬ 
quence of such insufficiency lay upon the defendants, but 
when the result of the evidence on both sides was to leave 


1 Ha tim'd a* v. Kesrfobiif 1 Bom. O.C. J. 169 p. 179 (1867). 

H. C.B. 0 C. J. 229 (1863 ). 3 P. $ O. S. iV. Co. v. So»idji 

* l\ <$♦ 0. 8. JV, Ok v. AIdjtikji Yt&firam 5 Bom, H> 0. K, O. 0. J. 
r 't sorviniji Padxftn, i Bom. H.C.R, 113 (1808). 
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it in doubt whether the injury was caused by negligence, 
or was the consequence of the insufficiency of the packages, 
the plaintiff was not entitled to recover damages. 

In order to find whether the average of a whole con¬ 
signment of jute is below the guaranteed standard of 
quality, it is sufficient if only a small sample taken from 
different portions of the bulk examined to form a 
judgment as to what the bulk is. It is not usual to 
examine the whole consignment for that purpose.* * In 
a suit for damages for breach of warranty as to the 
quality of jute suppliedj the method of ascertaining 
damages is established and recognized in the trade. The 
buyer is entitled to two annas per rnaund for a deficiency 
of 5 per cent, of “hessian warp.” (In the case of Boiao- 
gomoff v. Nahapiei (i annas per mauud were allowed.) And 
it is not necessary for the buyer to show how he has dealt 
with the jute delivered to him, and whether he has suffered 
any and what loss by reason of the jute being not up to 
the warranted standard. 4 

I he custom of common carriers, which is a “custom of 
trade*' within the meaning of section I of the Indian Con¬ 
tract Act., 8 is not affected by its provisions. The Contract 
Act is not intended to invalidate all customs or usages which 
are not in accordance with the general rules which it 
enacts, or to prevent private persons from entering into 
contracts which are inconsistent with those rules * 

Where a custom for sons to carry on business with the 
name of their father prefixed to their own, to distinguish 
their own name from other similar names in the country, 
is set up, it must be strictly proved. 5 

' J. Boisogomuf t . Nahapiet • MoatUra Kant Shaw % I. 0. 
Jute Co. 29 Cal. 323 (1902) s. a. 6 S. N. Co. 10 Cal. 166 p. 186 
C. \V. N.495. (1883). 

* Ibid. 1 Miumlall v. llamiutrain, 1 

• Act IX of 1872. C 017 ton, 63 (1861). 
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It is a general rule, that if a person sells goods, suppos¬ 
ing, at the time of the contract, that he is dealing with a 
principal, but afterwards discovers that the person with 
whom he has been dealing is not the principal in the 
transaction, but agent for a third person, though he may 
in the meantime have debited the agent with it, he may 
afterwards recover the amount from the real principal, 
subject however, to this qualification that the state of 
the account between the principal and the agent is not 
altered to the prejudice of the principal. On the other 
hand, if at the time of the sale the seller knows, not only 
that the person who is nominally dealing with him is not 
principal but agent, and also knows who the principal 
really is, and, notwithstanding all that knowledge, chooses 
to make the agent his debtor dealing with him and him 
alone, then the seller cannot afterwards, on the failure of 
the agent, turn round and charge the principal, having 
once made his election at the time when he had the power 
of choosing between the one and the other. There may be 
another case, and that is, where a British merchant is 
buyiug for a foreigner. According to the universal under¬ 
standing of merchants and of all persons in trade, the 
credit is there considered to be given to the British buyer 
and not to the foreigner. 1 There is no particular custom 
or usage in Calcutta, qualifying the mercantile law of 
England as between principal and factor.* 


1 Thomson v. Davenport 9 B and 173 p. 175 (1870). 

C 78 at 80 (1829 v ; 8 0. Smith’s * Mart unjoy Churkcrhutfy v, 
L. C. (IItli Erin.) Vol. II. 379 p. Cochrane 10 Moo, I. At 22V p, 242 

385 ; Price v, Walter JL. It. 5 Ex. (1805). 
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There is a custom at Nyanuggur, (uiitler the Judicial 
Commissioner of A j mere), according to which a merchant 
coming from any other district is only allowed to trade in 
the name and upon that credit of a Nyanuggur firm. The 
actual dealings are effected by the stranger himself or by 
his broker, but in each transaction the name of a Nya- 
nuggur merchant is given and his name is entered as the 
principal in the transaction. Credit is given to him ancl 
the final settlement of the transaction is effected with him. 
He is known as the aratk or agent. At the conclusion of 
such transaction a memorandum of it is sent to the aratk 
by the person who makes use of Ins credit. The memo¬ 
randum is known by the term u panri,” If in respect of 
any transaction the stranger does not deliver “ pamT' to the 
aratk or agent, the aratk is still responsible for payment 
to any vendor or third party and the aratk can sue the 
stranger who used his name for the recovery of any amount 
paid by him to the vendor. 1 

An agent, who is authorized to collect hmdis, and who 
after acceptance by the drawee gives credit to his principal 
for the amount, is, by the usage of the shroffs, entitled, on 
the limdi being dishonoured by the drawee, to treat himself 
as a holder for value. 8 

An asrent at an auction sale made a bid for certain 
goods, which was not accepted at the time by the auc¬ 
tioneer, but was referred to the owners of the goods for 
approval and sanction, the agent agreeing to such 
reference. The conditions of sale contained no clause 
providing for such procedure. The auctioneers before 
receiving any intimation from the owners of the goods 
received a letter from the principals of the agent bidding 
at the sale, repudiating the contracts on (he ground that 
the agent had no authority to bid for the goods on their 

1 Sum nr Mull v. VItoga Lull 0 2 JMe/iaud Jujuirmal v. 

J. A. 238 i» 212 (1879): s. C. 5 SugunohuM Sftlrtlcis 1 Bom. 23 
Cal. 121; 1 Shome (Xofces) 28. (1875), 
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behalf. lu a suit by the auctioneers far recovering the 
loss on re-sale of the goods, they set up a usage of trade, 
whereby it was alleged that the bidder at such a sale was 
not at liberty to withdraw his bid until a reasonable time 
had been allowed for the auctioneers to refer the bid to the 
owner of the goods. The only evidence given on the 
point was that of an assistant of the plaintiffs firm who 
said that u such an agreement had never been repudiated ” 
The Court held that the conditions of sale containing no 
clause to the effect of the usage claimed, and there being 
no sufficient evidence that the usage was so universal as to 
become part of the contract by operation of law, there was 
no contract between the parties, and therefore no suit 
would lie. 1 

The relation of a banian to his employers varies much 
according to the particular agreement between them, and 
the practice of the particular house of business. His 
functions are not always those of a factor, and even where 
some of his functions are of that nature, there are so 
many differences between the character of a banian and 
the character of a factor that it would be neither safe nor 
logical to assert that the rights, and, particularly, the right 
of lien of a banian , must be co-ex tensive, with that of a 
factor. Upon goods consigned to merchants here by foreign 
principals, the banian can acquire no lien, beyond bis 
employer’s interest in those goods, except in a transaction 
which falls strictly within the protection of the Factor’s 
Act. To hold otherwise would he to hold that usage could 
give a lien on the principal's goods, for the general balance 
due to the banian from the factors, whatever might be 
the state of their account with those principals; that there 
may be, by operation of law, a lien more extensive than 
any which the law would permit the parties to give by 
express contract** When purchases are made by a banian 

1 Maohenzw LyaU 4’ Co. v. * Shlbchamlrr Mullick v. Bis- 
Chinnroo Sing 10 Cal, 702 (1880), ckoff 1 Boul m i>. 350 (1858). 
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ou the general account of a European firm, credit, according 
to general custom, is understood to be given to him, 
unless there is an express contract by or on behalf of the 
European linn, to be responsible for the price. * 1 There is 
by no means that uniformity in the relations of banians 
with their employers in Calcutta which would justify the 
Court; in assuming that such relations arc regulated by 
known usages of trade.® A banian often, if not generally, 
advances money to the firm in which he is employed ; he 
gives security. If he sells the goods of the firm he is a 
sort of del credere agent, guaranteeing the payment of the 
price by the bazar dealers or other purchasers to bis prin¬ 
cipal, and as to purchases he is the direct purchaser in the 
bazar. “ The convenience of all parties has led to a custom 
of trade, by which credit is given to such persons making 
small purchases for their masters in the ordinary, well- 
understood course of their employment and business. But, 
it they were employed to make large purchases of 
merchandize, or to enter into contracts not within the usual 
scope of the authority of persons of such character I know 
of no custom of trade in the bazar which would justify 
the court in applying any other than the ordinary rules 
of law to the case.”* 

In Moran v. Ash burner * M & Co. who were known to 
act sometimes as brokers and also to have other functions, 
bough! a bill of A & Co. as declared agents, entrusted 
with the funds of a principal in England. They claimed 
brokerage on the purchase of the bill of exchange, which 


1 Pally Mm v. William Paterson 
2 Boul 203 (1859); Grant v. Jagg- 
boundo Shaw 2 Hyde 301 (1863); 
Sheikh Fakidla v. Ram ha mat 
J fitter 2KL U. O.O. 7 (1868) 

* Gobi ndch under Sein v, Ryan 2 
Boul. 8 (1859) ; on appeal 16 Moo. 
I.A. 230 (1861) ; Ganger t\ Abhoy 
Ch under 2 Boul 22 (1869). 


- • .V. 

# Grant v. Juggobundo Shaw 2 v * 
Hyde 301 p 309 per Norman 0. J. v v 
(1868) ; Bee also Pattyram r. 1H7- ,\ 
Ham Paterson 2 JBoul. 203 (I860) , 
Gobiudvhander Sein v. Ryan 2 Boul. 

8 p. 11 (1859) ; on appeal 15 Moo. , > 

I A, 230 (1861); Sheikh Faiznllav. ' 
Ramhamal Mitter2 B.L.lt; 7 (1868). ‘ 

* 1 Boul. *180 (1858) 
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was for several thousands of pounds. It was held that on 
such a transaction, if a brokerage can be claimable against 
the seller of the bill, it should be made the subject of a 
distinct stipulation between the parties It should be noted 
that iu this ease it was found that M & Co. were general 
and produce brokers, and that they had acted as bill-brokers 
in transaction connected with sales of produce and in 
remitting funds in their hands. Their claim to bill-broker¬ 
age in certain cases, similar to the present had been ac¬ 
knowledged by banks and mercantile bouses and bad 
never before been denied. The payment of such broker¬ 
age was acknowledged as customary in Calcutta by many 
merchants, some of whom justified it as rightly payable in 
respect of the known character of the plaintiffs a s" brokers 
and Others of whom based it on special custom and others 
on anomalous circumstances arising out of the combination 
of agency and brokerage business in certain firms in 
Calcutta. A majority of merchants deemed this ease a 
fit one for the claim of brokerage. But there was no 
evidence of established universal custom even in Calcutta; 
on the contrary, the right claimed by the plaintiff was 
denied by merchants of experience. The Court said : "Jfc 
appears to us that if, on any such transaction, brokerage 
can be claimable against the seller of the bills, it should be 
made the subject of a distinct stipulation, and of a clear 
understanding between the parties. To hold otherwise 
would be to force upon him as brokers persons' whom he 
never intended to recognize in that capacity, whose offices 
he never means to use in the transaction, and with whom 
he dealt, at arms length, as the principal settling the price 
of the bills and thus to raise a liability which by no 
contract, express or implied, be undertook. The general 
principles, which define the character, regulate the functions 
and determine the rights of brokers, seem to be clearly 
agnmst the claim. Nor ean we hold that any exception 
founded on special or local custom or otherwise has been 
established/’ 
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A persbn who employs a-broker on (lie stock exchange 
impliedly gives him authority to act in accordance with* 
the rules there established, though such principal may 
himself be ignorant of the rules/ The meaning of this 
rule is that in such cases the client agrees with his broker 
that the dealings between them are to be carried on under 
the rules of the stock exchange so far as they are appli¬ 
cable to outsiders and not under the rules that are appli¬ 
cable only to the domestic forum of the stock exchange. 1. 
There is no established usage under which the client of a 
broker on the stock exchange who has become a defaulter; 
and whose transactions have been closed at prices fixed by 
the Official Assignee, can claim the right to close at the 
price so fixed a transaction entered into for him by the 
broker with another member of the stock exchange. 8 

It is a familiar rule that a principal, who employs an 
agent to purchase goods for him in a particular market is 
to be taken to be cognizant of, and is bound by, the rules 
which regulate dealings therein; and the agent is entitled 
to be indemnified by his principal for all he does in accord¬ 
ance with those rules. Thus where a broker entered into 
a contract for a customer, which was not completed by 
transfer before the presentation of a petition for winding 
up the company, and who was according to the rules and 
regulations of the stock exchange was compelled to pay 
the price of the shares to the person from whom he bought, 
it was held that the broker was entitled to recover back 
from his principal the money so paid. 4 

Up-country constituents, being unacquainted with 
Bombay shroff* and merchants, do not deal with them, 
but deal with well-known Bombay firms, who, on that 

« Sutton v f Tut horn, 10 A. k K. 0. P. 228 p. 239 (18f>7); Buyley 
27 (1839). v. Wilkins, 18 L. .1. 0. P. 273 

• Zentt r. Ilambld, 2 K. B. 53 (1849); Srlth Samnr Mull v. 

(1901). Choc/a Loll, 5 Cal. 421 (1879) : S,C, 

• Tbtrl. 6 T. A. 238, 

• Wh-mm '*♦ Upd, L, R. 2 
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account, are known as pukka adatias . The following are 
the incidents of the pakka adat system :— 

(i) A pakka adatia can allocate any upcountry constitu¬ 

ent's order to himself without the knowledge, con¬ 
sent, or permission of the constituent. This may be 
called the right of allocation in the first instance. 

(ii) A pafcha adatia receives an order to buy or sell. 

Accordingly, he enters into a contract with a 
Bombay merchant. Subsequently, but before 
the due date, the pakka adatia enters into a 
cross contract with the same merchant on his 
own (the pakka adatias) account, and either 
squares the original contract or keeps the two 
contracts open till due date. He is entitled 
to do that and yet keep the order of the first 
constituent open till the due date so as to hold 
the said constituent bound on that dato to 
deliver or take delivery as the case may be. 

(iii) In such cases, instead of entering into the cross- 
contract on his own . account, the pakka adatia 
can. enter into it oil behalf of another constituent* 
The same result follows. 1 

When a pakka adatia receives a second order from his 
constituent to enter into a cross-contract and cover his 
first order against due date, the pahka adatia is not bound 
to carry out the second order in case owing to loss of credit 
lie is unable to do so and all that lie is bound to do is to 
inform the constituent accordingly so as to enable the 
latter to put through his order through some other pahka 
adatia .* In a subsequent case where there was no sugges¬ 
tion of the usage of pakka adat in the pleadings or the issues, 
nor was there any evidence to prove it, the Court observed 
that the view expressed in Kanji Devji v. Bhngwandas 
■Narotamlas* had no application, as the usage proved therein 

1 Kanji Drrji v. Bhugmuda*, footnote. 

NarotaHida* 7 Bom. L. R. 57 p. 65 * Ibid 71, 

(lOOt); Sec also 29 Bom. 291 \\ 29:* * 7 Born. R. R, 57. 

70 
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i aval veil a material departure from the ordinary relations 
between a principal and his agent, and the learned Judged 
view was based on evidence as adduced before him for the 
purpose of that case* But “ obviously the finding in that 
ease cannot be claimed as establishing a usage of which 
we ought in this suit to take judicial not.ice/ n 

A pa/ckct ailatia has no authority to pledge the credit 
of his up-country constituent to the Bombay merchant; and 
no contractual privity is established between the up-country 
constituent and the Bombay merchant. The up-country 
constituent has no indefeasible right to the contract (if any) 
made by the pakka aflatia on receipt of the order, but the 
pakka adatia may enter into cross-contracts with the Bombay 
merchant either on his account or on account of another con¬ 
stituent and thereby for practical purposes cancel the same. 
The pakka ailatia is under no obligation to substitute a 
fresh contract to meet the order of his first constituent* 
According to the custom of trade in Bombay, when a 
merchant requests or authorizies a linn to order and to 
buy and send goods to him from Europe at a fixed price 
net, free godovvn including duty, or free Bombay Harbour, 
and no rate of remuneration is specifically mentioned, the 
firm is not bound to account for the price lilt which the 
goods were sold to the firm by the manufacturer. It does 
not make any difference that the firm receives commission 
or trade discount from the manufacturer, either with or 
without the knowledge of the merchant . 8 

A custom which allows a broker to deviate from his 
instructions is unreasonable since it would deprive a prin¬ 
cipal of all security and leave him at the mercy of his 
agent, and the Courts of law will not enforce it . 4 When a 

‘ Clui adiUal SMal v. Sid hr nth- 7 Row. L, R. 57. 

mi Suojaurai 29 Botn. 291 p. 299 a Paul l/cirr v. Chotalal Jawr- 
(11)05). da .v 30 Bora. 17 p. 23(1901). 

9 fifing lo&ndaa Jfarobamdas v. 4 Arltqm /Vagal v. lYartti 
Jitityh 30 Bom. 205 (1963), ou Kethavji 8 Bora. H.O.R. (A.O.J.) 
appeal from jmlgrmjut reported in 19 (1871). 
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custom is inconsistent with the terms of a written agree* 
meat, evidence of such custom is inadmissible. 1 To be 
admissible in evidence a custom must not foe inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Indian Contract Act. 2 

When merchants enter into contracts which are evid¬ 
enced by bought and sold notes, it is customary/ at 
Calcutta, to deliver bought note to the buyer and the sold 
note to the seller. It may be true, that merchants dealing 
inter se are not bound by any customary mode of contract¬ 
ing, and that they may adopt another and a different mode 
of contracting, if they think fit; but the presumption is 
strongly in favour of the custom, and any alleged deviation 
therefrom must be strictly proved, 8 In a recent ease, the 
Privy. Council has practically held in conformity with the 
more recent English case-law on the subject, that bought 
and sold notes do not constitute a contract of sale but are 
mere evidence which may be looked to for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there was a contract and what the 
terms of the contract were. 4 

There is no local custom of merchants in Calcutta 
justifying a charge of commission by an agent for a sale 
unless he actually effects the sale. 5 The custom of corn* 
factors in England is to sell under a del credere commission 
and when so selling not to mention the purchaser. 6 


1 Pike v. Ourjlnj 18 Q.I1D. 708 
(1887) ; Harrow v, Dtjtfrr 18 
Q.B.'JX 685 (1881) ; Smith v. 

t/udhn Ghdla Damodir 17 Bom 
120 (1882) ; Volhart V. VottheUv 
11 Mad. 495 (1888). 

* Madkab Ghtnuhr Pommaatiel' 
v, Raj Goo mar Dim 14 B.L E. 78 
<1871). 

* Cowia v. llemfvy 3 Moo. I.A. 
448 pp. 462, 463, (1816). This case 
has not, been followed by the Privy 
Council in recent case*. Sec 
Durga Praxml Sureka v. Rhijan 
TM Lohul 8 0. W. N. 489 (p. C.) 


[1904]. See WoodrofFe’s Evidence 
(4th Edti.) p. 463 notes on s, 91 
Evidence Act. Article in C. W*m. 
Vol.Yin notes p. ccxxx. 

4 Durgti Pram cl Sure ha v. 
Jihajnn Lai Lolita 31 I. A. 122 
(1904): s. c. 31 Cal. 614 : *. o 8 C.W. 
N. 489. See also J'amraco v. Skinner 
2 Inch Jur, N. S. 221 (1867), 

Machhuum v. Shibchuuder Saal 
Bourke 354 (1865). 

s Mo roll v. Cockerell 1 Fulton 
209 (1835). 

8 Hastie v. Couturier 9 Ex, 102 
(1853). 
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chapter xvi. 

ILLEGAL AND IMMORAL CUSTOMS. 

Customs which are illegal, immoral or contrary to public 
policy will neither be enforced nor sanctioned. Manu 
says :—“ A king wlvo knows the revealed law must inquire 
into the particular laws of classes, the laws or usages oi 
districts, the customs of traders and the rules of certain 
families, and establish their peculiar laws, if they be not 
repugnant to the law of God.’"' So Courts of justice 
luive invariably set their lace against customs which aie 
contrary to law, morality, reason or public policy. We 
propose to note here some of these customs. 

The custom of the Talapda hole caste that a woman 
should be permitted to leave the husband to whom she Las 
been first married, and to contract a second maiiiage 
known as naira with another man in his life-time 
and without his consent, is held to be an illegal 
custom, being entirely opposed to the spirit of the Hindu 
law, as no woman can marry during the life time of her 
husband. 21 This decision was cited in another ease where 
the accused was charged with adultery and pleaded a naira 
marriage in accordance with the custom oi his caste, hut 
was convicted of adultery. On appeal, however, Couch 
C. J., set aside the conviction. 3 

Both the cases were criminal. The High Court in 
remitting the first ease directed to the Sessions Judge 
to take evidence in reference to certain questions framed 
by their Lordships arid then to return his findings on 
them to the High Court. The Sessions Judge found upon 
e. idence of the. heads of the Talapda caste that such 


* Manu VII t. 8 . 11 ; Ordinances 
of Manu, Govt, TuMii. p. 19-1. 

* Hey v. Ka i'm n ffuja ; lleij v. 
Uni By pa 2 Bcmi. H. C. R. 


124 (1804). 

» 5 Horn. II. C. It. (c. e.) 17 

(1808). 




custom as pleaded by the accused did exist among the 
caste. That is to say, in the Talapda caste a woman can 
leave her first husband and contract; a. second marriage 
with another man in the life-time of her first husband and 
without his consent. The permission of the caste is not 
necessary as a preliminary to such a contract of second 
marriage. The permission is sometimes given or withheld 
subsequently to the contract- i. e., on the complaint of the 
first husband. But if she restores to him any property she 
might lvave acquired by her first marriage, she does not 
lose her position in the caste. The learned Judges, however, 
were of opinion that such caste-custom, even if proved to 
exist, was invalid as “being entirely opposed to the spirit 
of the Hindu law.'' 

Apart from law, such custom is certainly reprehensible 
on social as well as moral grounds. If it is allowed, then 
the doctrine of polyandry, which is abhorrent to nearly every 
religious system, will be admitted to prevail among the 
Hindus. The Talapda caste, though occuping- an inferior 
position in the gradation of castes, are certainly Hindus. 
The matrimonial bond will have no force at all if it is’ held 
that a wife would be at liberty at any momentto leave her 
husband and without any formalities whatever. “ The 
intercourse of the sexes, even among the lowest caste in 
which such a state of society is allowed, will" reduce its 
members to the level of the beasts. Therefore on grounds of 
social purity and public morality such customs must be dis¬ 
continued and vetoed by the Courts of law/’ 

In the second case where the conviction-of the accused 
for adultery was set aside by Couch C. J., on appeal, the 
woman was given an option by a civil court decree either 
to go back to her first husband or to pay him money as 
damages'. She did not return to her first husband but paid 
him the money. Then she married the accused. The High 
Court said that, under the circumstances, it could not be 
held that the accused and the woman did not believe that 
the latter was at liberty to marry, she having paid damages 
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to her first husband in pursuance* of the civil court decree. 
Therefore, the setting aside of the conviction in this case 
had nothing to do with the approval or disapproval of the 
custom of naira marriage. The point, however, was settled 
in a subsequent case which was a suit for restitution of 
conjugal right, and where the defendant pleaded a naira 
marriage, caste custom, and payment of money. The Court, 
held that, even if the custom was proved, it was an immoral 
custom.' In another ease the Bombay High Court laid 
down that Courts of law would not recognize the authority 
of a caste to declare a marriage void or to give permission 
to a woman to re-marry. Bond jide belief that the consent 
of the caste made the second marriage valid does not consti¬ 
tute a defence to a charge of bigamy.* But the Madras 
High Court in a recent ease has held that there is nothing 
immoral in a caste-custom by which divorce and re-marriage 
are permissible on mutual agreement, one party paying the 
other the expenses of the latter’s original marriage, known 
as pari saw. 3 

According to Manu the. best form of marriage is that 
in which the faiher makes a gift of his f< daughter clothed 
and bedecked " to a suitable man. The learned sage said 
that it was sinful for any father to receive gratuity, however 
small, for giving his daughter in marriage. 4 Yet, the 
practice of taking a price of the bride by her parents 
was at one time very common. The antra form of 
marriage, which is still prevalent in some parts of India 
is nothing short of a sale of the bride.® For, in this form 
of marriage “the bridegroom having given as much 
wealth as he can afford to the father and paternal kinsmen 
and the.damsel herself, takes her voluntarily as his bride/' 

name implies, ohtainted 
tribes in India. The 


This form of marriage, as the 


among the asnras or 


the aboriginal 


1 Uji v. Hath i ' Lain 7 Bom. 
H. i\ R. (A. C ) m (1870). 

* Reg v. Stmbhti llagfin 1 Bom. 
347 (187(>). 


* Zmifatratfogam Cfietti r. Sub 
ban Cltett i 17 Mad. 47U (1894), 

4 Vide 11 mm Dock III. 2'04. 
Vide Manu III. p. HI. 
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practice of buying- a wife by money or by service rendered 
to the future father-in-law still exists among; the Kukis of 
C'achar, 1 the Lapchas of Darjeeling f among the Santals 8 
and other non-Aryans. 4 

The origin of the custom of paying to the father some 
value, either by money or by service rendered, for the hand 
of his daughter may be traced to the natural justice of 
making good to the father for the loss of services of bis 
daughter. For, we cannot forget that in the early days 
of our society, every member of a family, whether a man 
or a woman, a boy or a girl, was of immense service and 
value to the family. 8 

The system of taking pon, pain or kooncla seems to 
have been based on the quid proquid principle It is a 
sort of pecuniary consideration made to the bride’s father 
to have bis consent to the marriage of bis daughter with 
the bridegroom. Many a marriage contract has been 
made on the basis of such money consideration and any 
breach of terms has often been fruitful source of litigation 
between the contracting parties. There is a body of deci¬ 
sions bearing upon the subject. As we are concerned to 
ascertain under what, circumstances such pon or pecuniary 
consideration will offend public policy or morality and when 
not, we cannot but examine all of them. But our task 
has been simplified by a recent decision of the Calcutta 
High Court where one of the learned Judges, after very 
carefully considering and reviewing all these authorities, 
lias deduced the following rules 5 :— 

(1) An agreement to remunerate or reward a third 
person in consideration of negotiating a marriage is con¬ 
trary to public policy and cannot be enforced. 7 

1 (1) S. A.B. VoL II p. 38(5. * Vide Spencer’# Sociology p . 055 ; 

* S. A.B. Yol, X, p. 51. Mayne’s. Early History of Instita- 

8 S. A. 15. Vol. XIV. [>. p. 315, lions p. 324. 

310. 6 Bakki Dm v. AW u Dus 1 

1 S. A. 15. Vol. 1/ p. 320 aiul C, L. J. 2(U p. 260 (1905). 

32S, 7 Yaitlnjanathmii v. Giuiuu'axu 
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(2) An agreement to pay money to the parents or 
guardian of a bride or bridegroom, in consideration of 
their consenting to the betrothal, is not necessarily immoral 
or opposed to public policy* Where the parents of the 
bride are not seeking her welfare, but give her to a husband 
otherwise ineligible, in consideration of a benefit secured to 
themselves, the agreement by which such benefit is secured 
is opposed to public policy, and ought riot to be enforced. 1 

(3) Where an agreement to pay money to the parents 
or guardian of a bride or bridegroom, in consideration of 
their consenting to the betrothal, is under the circumstances 
of the case neither immoral nor opposed to public policy, 
it will be enforced, and damages'also will be awarded for 
breach of it.* 

(I) A suit will lie to recover the value of ornaments 
or presents given to an intended bride or bridegroom in 
the event of the marriage contract being broken. 8 

(5) Although a Court may not enforce an agreement 
to pay rnouey to the parents or guardian of an intended 
bride or bridegroom on the ground that the agreement 
is opposed to the public policy, yet a suit is maintainable 
for the recovery of any sum actually paid, pursuant to the 
agreement, if the contract is broken and the marriage 
does not take place. 4 


tarn (lax 7 Bom. H. OR* O.C.J. 122 
( 1870 ); Muhji Thackeray x, Gomti 
II Born, 412 (1887); Lall%u- Manet 
Dome v. Aobhi Mohvn Singh 2.7 
W. R. 22 (1875). 

9 l Med Kilt a v. NogmiUfs Nitre* 
taw das 7 Bom. II. C. R.O C J. 122 
(1870); Rtimlhat v. Thimayya lfi 
Bom. 073 (1892), 

4 Jvggessv r Clin hvrbat i v. Pa n eh - 
cowrie ChaMati 14 W. R. 154 
(1870) : s. c. 5 B, L.B. 395 ; It a in* 
clmml Sen v. Admto Sen 10 C;il, 
1054 (1881). 


17 Had. 9 (1893); Pita m her Hat. ansi 
v. Jug/'than flans raj. 13 Bom. 131 
note (1881); Lhdari v. YallaMas 
Peagji 13 Bon). 120 (1888). 

1 Yisranathan v, Sam indthmi 
IB Mad. 88 (1889); Ml dev Saha i 
v. Jumna Kutnoav 23 All. 495 
(1901); Dholidtu} Jshwaf v. Fnl- 
eh anti Chagyan 22 Bom. 658(1897). 
See also Banerjee on Marriage and 
Stridhun p. 78 ; Norton’s Leading 
eases on Hindu Lau\ Vol. 1. p. 5; 
Steele on Hindu castes p. 129. 

8 l mod Hi ha v, Nogin das Nqro* 
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((>) If one of the contracting parties alleges that the 
agreement is opposed to public policy, it is for him to set 
out and prove those special circumstances which will 
invalidate the contract. 1 

In Bombay pain is regarded as a kind of rudimentary 
marriage settlement. It is a present of money to the bride 
herself. Hence the giving of pain is not considered as 
contrary to public policy.® In the Punjab the purchase of 
a bride where she is not regarded as a slave, and the practice 
of making payments to the parents on marriage, have been 
established by usage of the community, and are not malum 
xn so; and although according to the law of the land a suit 
between the bridegroom and the father of the bride would 
not lie, there is nothing to prevent a third party from 
recovering in a law suit money advanced by him to the 
bridegroom for the purpose. 8 

Where a public officer enters into a contract which is 
unenforceable as being opposed to public policy, persons 
deriving* title through him are in no better position than 
himseli. So where a public officer makes a ben ami purchase 
of some land which be is prohibited to do, his representa¬ 
tives will be debarred from claiming the benefit of such 
purchase. 1 A contract entered into by Hindus living in 
Assam by which it was agreed that upon happening of a 
certain event, a marriage was to become mill and void, was 
held as contrary to public policy. 5 

An assignment by the mailers or managers of a pagoda 
of the nrxma rights or right of management thereof is 
beyond the legal competence of the mailers both under 
the common law of India and the usage of the foundation. 
The assignment being of a trusteeship for the pecuniary 


Purchase of 
a bride not 
malum in se. 


* Vkvanathan v. Saminathan 13 
Mad. 83 (1889). 

% Jailth'undas Gvpaldas \JIav* 
hmunda * JfnUoehawUs 2 Bono. 9 
(1876). 

* Shah Goal v. lit mm 88 P. Iy. 
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1807. 

4 Shoo Kara in v. Mata Pranad 
27 All. 73 (1904). 

0 Sitaram v. After, rev 

lice rah me 11 B, L. It. 129 (1873) 
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Prenuptial 
agreement by 
a husband. 


advantage of the trustee could not be validated by any 
proof of custom/ Similarly the sale of a religious office to 
a person not in the line of heirs, though otherwise qualified 
for the performance of the duties of the office, is illegal . 2 * 
So also a transfer of the office of jmjari , which is hereditary 
in the family, by one undivided brother to another cannot 
beheld to he valid . 8 A priestly office with emolument 
attached to it is inalienable and would be contrary to 
public policy to allow offices like this to be transferred 
either by private sale or by sale in execution of a decree . 4 * 
Tfae right of an arehnlca (priest) to perform the duties 
of his office and to receive emoluments attached to the 
performance of those duties being intimately connected 
with and essential to the religious worship is not legally 
the subject of sale . 8 

In the case of Mon Mohini Jomadai alias Mo/iini Deli 
v. Rai Bamnict Knmar Singh a* the question was whether a 
Hindu wife can refuse to go and live with her 
husband at his own house, relying upon certain agreement 
made before marriages between their parents, whereby the 
husband bound himself to live permanently and 
unconditionally at his mother-in-law’s house and not to 
take his wife either to his own house or elsewhere from her 
mother’s house. The wife set up a further defence that it 
was against the custom of the family for the daughter . of 
the Rajah to go and live in the house of her husband. 
But the custom was not established. Their Lordships 
decided the question on the basis of the Hindu law and 


2 Raja V umiak Valia v. Ravi 
Yunna h Mat ha 4 I. A, 76 (1876) : 
Si O, i Mad. 235. 

1 Kupp(t (inruhil v. Dora Sitw i 
On rubai 0 Mad. 76 (1882). 

8 Narayaua v\ Manga 15 Mad. 
183 (1891). See also No. 10(i V. K, 
1892. 

4 Srwlfati Mullilui Da mi v.Ratan - 

mi ni Chuckarmti 1 0. W. N. 493 


( 1895 ). 

5 Narad imma Thatha Acharya 
v. Ananthd D haft a 4 Mad. 391 
(1881). Sec also I ’ e neat a ray a. r v. 
Srinivam Ayyauaga r 7 Mad .I1C E, 
32 (1872) ; Rajah of Cherakal v. 
Moot-ha Rajah 7 Mad. H. C. R. 
210. (1873) 
a 6 0 W. N. 673 (1901). 
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usage and after very carefully considering the various texts 
on the legal aspects of a Hindu marriage on the conjugal 
relation and duties of tlio married parties ami on the marital 
rights of a Hindu husband, held that such agreement was 
unquestionably opposed to public policy as “ it permanently 
controls the rights of the husband as conferred upon him by 
the Hindu law, as soon as the marriage is effected.” 

Dancing girls in the Deccan form a distinct caste and 
are numerous. It is well known that these women practise 
prostitution within certain local limits and earn their 
livelihood thereby. It may not be the sole means of their 
livelihood. For they are also professional dancers and 
singers, and this profession of dancing and singing is quite 
an honest means of living. A.nd much property is often 
acquired in this way by these dancing women. But inas¬ 
much as they also live by prostitution, it cannot be denied 
that a portion, at least, of their gains is derived from 
immoral sources. Therefore, the question is whether a claim 
by a prostitute adoptive mother for recovery of certain 
jewels and other articles belonging to her prostitute adopt¬ 
ed daughter and grand-daughter on the ground that they 
are part of the gains of science is bad by reason of 
public policy or immorality. It has been held that as pros¬ 
titution is strictly in accordance with the Hindu law and 
custom ami as, though not numerous, but, uniform prece¬ 
dents have recognized rights of property between the pros¬ 
titute and her offspring, the question must be decided by 
the Hindu law. 1 

Dedication of a minor girl under the age of 16 years 
to the service of a Hindu temple, by the performance of 
the shej* * ceremony where it was shown that it was 


1 Chalahonda Alasani v. Chain- mony in the Bhavin caste, where- 
lumda Ruttiachalam 2 Mad H.O.B. by the girl becomes devoted for 
56 p. 75 (1864) life to’the temple in which the 

* The sh'j ceremony is described ceremony is performed. This cus- 
to be “a kind of marriage core- tom is confined to. the Malwan 
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almost invariably the case that the girls so dedicated led a 
life of prostitution, was a disposing* of such minor, know¬ 
ing it to be likely that she would be used for the purpose 
of prostitution within the meaning of section 372 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 1 

Certain (leva das is or dancing girls attached to a 
temple claimed for themselves the exclusive rights to 
introduce dancing girls into the temple, and took exception 
to the authority of the dkarmakarta of the temple to 
dedicate girls to the services of the temple without the 
consent of the existing body of dancing girls attached 
to the pagoda. It was claimed on their behalf that 
they were a necessary part of the religious ceremonies; 
The Court in dismissing the appeal observed thus:— 
u What the plaintiffs seek is that they should be 
declared to have by custom a veto upon the introduction 
of any new dev a dasi . In other words, they claim to 
have acquired by custom a monopoly in their profession 
of derm dasi. We cannot shut our eyes to what is the 
main purpose of this profession as it is perfectly notorious 
that it is prostitution and the gains from that source. If 
the religious services, which the deva dans have to attend, 
or in which they are required to join, be anything more 
than a mere veil to cover the real and substantial occupa¬ 
tion of their lives, it is still impossible to regard their 
religious services as disconnected from the other inevitable 


Taluka, and Sawantwari ancl Goa 
territories It is thus described 
by one of the cyc-witnesses :—‘ A 
khangera r or knife is put on the 
ground before the idol, and the 
girl who is to undergo the cere¬ 
mony puts a garland on the knife ; 
her mother then puts rice on the 
girl's forehead, and the officiating 
priest then weds the girl to the 
kuife, just, as if he were to unite 
her bo a boy irumirriagc, by recit¬ 


ing the mantras , while a curtain 
is held between the girl and the 
knife.’ The girl thus becomes a 
Bbavin, and dedicated to the service 
of the temple, and cannot marry 
again, and subsists generally 
by prostitution after attaining 
maturity ”—Jail a Jihann G Bom. 
H.G.R. GO. 

1 Jain Bfatvin, 6 Bom. H.CUk 
( c. c. ) 60 (1809). Re Padmatiati } 
5 Bom. H.C.R. 415 (1870). 
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pursuit of ibeir profession as (leva dans!' Then their 
Lordships further observed that even assuming that the 
evidence in the case had established the custom and that the 
custom in some respects fulfils the requisites of a valid 
custom, still, it is clear that if the Court made the declara¬ 
tion as prayed for, it would be recognizing "an immoral 
custom—a custom, that is, for an association of women to 
enjoy a monopoly of the gains of prostitution, a right, 
which on the score of morality alone, no Court could 
countenance 

This case was distinguished in another case reported iu 
the same volume of the Madras Law Reports. 2 ' There the 
suit was brought by a dancing gill to establish her right 
to the mirasi of dancing girls in a certain pagoda and 
to be put in possession of the said mirasi with the honours 
and perquisites attached thereto as set forth in schedules 
to the plaint annexed. The District Munsiff, finding that 
the claim had been established, decreed for plaintiff ; but on 
appeal by the 1st defendant, the District Judge dismissed 
the suit on the authority of the decision in the case of 
Chiuna Ummayi . On second appeal the Madras High Court 
held that this case was distinguishable from the ease of 
Chinnct Ummayi “ in that there was no allegation in that 
ease of any endowment attached to the office. Here it would 
seem from the plaint schedule various honours, and more or 
less valuable sources of income are alleged to be appurtenant 
to the hereditary office. We think the question of the 
existence of such an hereditary office with endowments 
or emoluments attached to it ought to be inquired into, 
as that would materially affect the question of whether 
plaintiff has sustained injury by the interference of the 
defendant.’* So the decree was reversed and the case was 
remanded for investigation on this point. 8 

1 Chiuna Cmmayi v. Teg a rai * For further cases see under 

CJietti, I Mad. 108 (187('»). Hindu Customs : Adoption and In- 

• Kamalam v, Sa da go pa Sami, heritanee. Supra. 

I Mad. 356 (1878). 
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A custom may be said to be unreasonable when it is 
deemed " unfair and unrighteous 'by right-minded men. 
Consequently whenever a custom seemed to have been un~ 
reasonable, the Court refused to recognize it. Thus, when a 
right to fish in certain bJiils was based on a custom 
according to which, as alleged, C( all the inhabitants of the 
Zemindavi had the right of fishing," in them it was held 
that such a custom was unreasonable and as such could 
not be treated as valid, 1 Similarly a custom which enables 
a man, after having granted a lease, by simply resorting 
to a dodge, to deprive the lessee of the entire benefit of his 
lease, should not be recognized. In the case of C. H. 
Be Souza v. Pestcmji JJJtanjib/tai 2 a Mahoinedan leased to 
the defendant a house at Zanzibar to be held by the 
latter as long as he pleased at a fixed annual rent. In the 
lease the lessor expressly agreed never to remove the lessee. 
The plaintiff, subsequently, with full knowledge of such 
lease, purchased the same house from the defendant's 
lessor, and, as such purchaser, sued to eject the defendant. 
It was alleged that according to the Mahoinedan law and 
custom of Zanzibar, the defendants tenancy determined 
upon the sale by the landlord. Assuming that the alleged 
custom existed, should it he recognized as valid ? Their 
Lordships were of opinion that it should not be, and 
observed : “ It seems to us most unreasonable, as 
enabling a man, after having granted a lease, at his 
mere pleasure, by simply resorting to a dodge, to 
deprive the lessee of the entire benefit of his lease, and 
that, not only in the absence of any such power reserved, 
but in the face of an express stipulation not to remove the 
tenant, and irrespective of the stipulated duration of the 
lease, and also without the least compensation to the 
lessee. A custom so unreasonable, even if proved, cannot 
be regarded as having the force of law.” 


1 Lvi'hmrfjn’t Siuffh v. SudeMla C. I*. II, 382, 

Xushffii, 9 Cal. 688 (1882) : s.q, 12 • 8 Bora. 408 (1884). 
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A commercial custom among buyers and sellers of 
cotton at Kumpta in Bombay was alleged in a case 1 
to the effect that a broker acting for a distant princi¬ 
pal is allowed to deviate from liis instructions if the 
state of the market appear to render it desirable. 
Evidence was given to the effect that a broker, under 
such circumstances, may use his discretion, unless the 
principal expressly tells him that he will not be bound by 
any contract which is not in accordance with his instruc¬ 
tions; and that even in that case the principal is bound by 
the contract, though lie may recover damages from the 
agent. Their Lordship said : a Even if such evidence were 
sufficient to establish the existence off a custom, it would 
be impossible to hold such a custom to be a reasonable 
custom, since it would deprive a principal of all security 
and leave him at the mercy of bis agent/” 

Contracts, the stipulations of which are bond fide and 
not immoral or contrary to public policy, the Courts are 
bound to give effect to, although the conditions to be 
carried out appear to be harsh and stringent. 2 

A landlord, letting a house to a prostitute for the 
purpose of hei* calling, cannot recover rent for the same. 
The. principle which governs the English cases are appli¬ 
cable to this country/ 

A cess leviable in accordance with village custom which 
is not recorded under the general or special sanction 
of the local Government cannot under section 66 of 
Act XIX of 1873 be enforced in a civil court. 4 A 
demand on raiyat of an undefined cess under the name of 
ruxsoon huzza or Kazee’s fees in addition to rent held 



‘ Ariapa Kayak v. Kdrsi Sol. cases) 270 (1801). 

JCexhavji Co.y 8 Bora, If. C, R. * Goureenath Afookerjee v. 
(A. C. J.) 19 (1871). See also Modhoomonec Pashakar^ 18 W. B. 
Ireland v. Livinytton, 5 C. L. K. 115 (1872). 

510. 4 Lain v. Hera Singly 2 All. 49 

2 Choivhey Ilurbnm Lall v. (1878). 

Ghum, 12 S. l>. Dccis N. W. P. 
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Immoral 
customs 
among Maho¬ 
metan 
Kanehans. 


illegal, though tenant admitted previous payment and did 
not object to paying it in future. The Courts cannot give 
an award on a claim in itself illegal, 1 

A contract by which a tenant as between himself and 
his landlord undertakes to pay the whole road cess is not 
illegal. Road cess is not an ahcah within the meaning of 
section 74 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 2 Section 74 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act made all impositions, upon all classes 
of tenants, including a permanent tenure holder, in excess 
of the specified rent, illegal. Under section 2 cl. (4) of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act the landlord cannot now recover 
the abwabs which he could not recover under the old law,® 
Among Mahomedau Kanehans practices relating to 
their holding and inheritance of property having an im¬ 
moral tendency were not recognizable as customs. To 
recognize practices tending to promote prostitution, 
which the Mahomedau law reprobates and prohibits 
absolutely, would be contrary to the policy of that law. 
We have already referred to the Kanehans while dealing 
with Mahomedau customs. 4 Speaking # of them the Privy 
Council observed :— u It appears that each family or 
community live a ccvnobilical , (piatti-corporate, life in what 
the learned Judges call the family brothels. All the 

members, including males, are entitled to food and 
raiment from the business, the males living a life 
of idleness at the expense of the females. There 
is no such thing as separate or individual succession 
upon death. All the members succeed jointly. No 
division or partition is allowed, for that would break 
up the establishments, and the witnesses say that the 
lamp should be kept burning in the bouse. A member of 
a family brothel who leaves it does so with only her 

1 Zuchheo JDebhea C/modmin tafy 3 0. L J. 337 (1906). 

v. Sheik Ahta , 8 S. IX Decis. 562 * * * * 9 Aparnu Clioran Gltose v. 

(1852) ; see also Kaleepcrsliafc Kavavi AU } 1 0. L. J, 527 

Dey, 4 Sevestre 255 (1856). (1906). 

9 Axhvtosh TJhnr y. Amir Mol- 4 Vide supra p/ 401, 
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clothes on her back and nothing more. The body is re¬ 
cruited by adoption. A girl is brought in as the adopted 
daughter of a female member of the institution, and the 
girl thus adopted is regarded as having ceased to belong to 
her own family ." 1 

As to these customs being prevalent among the Kan- 
chans there seems to be no doubt. But siuce they aim at 
the continuance of prostitution as a family-business, they 
have a distinctly immoral tendency and should not be 
enforced in Courts of justice. The Privy Council observed ; 
“ It seems to their Lordships impossible to say that such 
customs as are proved in this ease to exist among the 
Kanchans arc not contrary to the policy of the great 
religions community to which the courts have found that 
all the parties belong ." 2 

Where property left; by a female kancbani, deceased, 
was claimed by her legitimate kindred, it was held that 
an ' adoption * so called in conformity with the customs, 
of the tribe, had not operated to separate her from the 
family in which she was born. The mode in which Im¬ 
properly had been acquired was not the subject of the 
present question, which was only concerned with the right 
of personal succession to it; and that, property was held 
to be distributable according to the rules of the Mahoine- 
dan law governing inheritance . * * * 8 The Ivlahomedan law 
does not recognize a right of inheritance to property left 
by a procuress in favour of bar slave girls . 4 

1 Gila a it i v» Vmrao Jan, 21 Cal. 140 (P. e.) (1803), 

119 p. 154 (p. o.) [1893] ' finnnoo v, GhooUhan , 2 

* Ibid 356. S. D. Decis (N. W. P.) 503 

8 Ghusltl v, Unmio Jan, 21 CaL [1857], 
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MI SC El LANY, 

Under this head we propose to note some customs 
which could not very well be included in the foregoing. 

Timbers claimed by a land-owner as having been 
washed on to his estate by a river is not unclaimed pro¬ 
perty within the meaning of section 25 and the following 
sections of Act V. of 1861. It is not necessary for the 
plaintiff to produce documentary evidence in support of the 
right or some decree or decision of competent authority 
establishing the custom. Lords of Manors are allowed 
to establish rights to wrecks, &c., by long continued and 
adverse assertion of and enjoyment under such claim. 1 2 * 
According to the customary usage in the North 
Konkun all drift timber recovered before it reached the 
Khambolee bunder was to be given up to the owner on 
payment by him of the expense of securing it and the 
tiazee or a third, as Government duty, and all timber 
floating to the sea became the property of the Government. 5 * 

A zemindar claimed the value of half the produce of 
two fruit trees, standing on the cultivated land held by a 
raiyat on the ground of the custom of the district. A 
Full Bench decided that where the right claimed to be 
enforced is not recorded, it is not one which can be 
maintained with reference to the general custom, but 
must be proved to have been exercised against the 
person who disputes it within the period of limitation. 1 
In another case the zemindars claimed a declaration of 
their ancient right as against all the tenants of a certain 


1 Ghutter Lall Singh v. The 
Government 9 W. R. 97 (18G8). 

2 Khanoo 11aout KuUrltoer v. 

Dhu libajee Kan 2 Borr. 301 p. 300 


(1823). 

a Phalloo Kooarcc v. Musst. 
Inman .Bandar Bcgvm 7 S.D.A. 
(ST. W. P ) Part IJ. 071 [1864], 
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village to appropriate all trees’of a spontaneous growth, 
the fruits of other trees planted by the tenants; also to 
receive as manorial tribute a certain number of ploughs 
annually and a certain offering of poppy seed and other 
farm-produce on the occasion of the marriage of persons 
of the lower caste of tenants, with a further right to levy 
a certain proportion of the sugarcane manufactories and 
fields in the village. The Court held that where a custom 
regarding several cesses was alleged, the existence of the 
custom regarding each cess should be tried as a separate 
issue; that parol evidence as to the existence of such 
customs should be tested by ascertaining the grounds of 
the witness' opinion. 1 Where the zemindars of a village 
sued an occupancy tenant for a declaration of their right to 
maintain a custom which was thus recorded in the Wajib - 
nUurz \ “ when necessary one or two high as out of the 
tenants’ lands are taken with their consent ( ba khm/ii ) for 
sowing indigo a Full Bench of the Allahabad High Court 
held that the word ‘ fchishi ' indicated that the land was 
only to betaken with the occupancy tenant’s consent. 8 

The right of the public to fish in the sea, whether it 
and its subjacent soil be or be not vested in the Crown, is 
common and is not the subject of property. That right 
may, in certain portions of the sea, be regulated by local 
custom/ 

An easement is a right existing in a particular indivi¬ 
dual in respect of his land, whilst custom is a usage attached 
to a locality. Though a customary right belongs to no 
individual in particular, yet it is capable of being enjoyed 
by all those who for tlie time being own land in the 
locality to which the right attaches. The distinction 
between custom and easement is explained in Moumey v. 
Ismay* and the rule of law is that if a custom is shown to 


‘ Laohman, Ttai v. Ahbar Khan 
l All. 440 (1877). 

* Skeobaran v, Bhairo Prasad 
7 All. 880 (F. b.) [1885]. 


1 Bab an Mayacha v. Nag is 

Skrariceha 2 Bom. 10. (1876), 

* 3 H. and C. 486 (1865). 
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exist under which individuals of a class may obtain inde¬ 
pendent rights in respect of their land which would be 
easements if acquired by grant or prescription, those rights 
are nevertheless easements, though acquired by reason of 
the custom. 1 A custom is the source of easement and an 
easement is a distinct right in itself. It ripens into a 
right by uninterrupted user. 2 3 A customary casement must 
be reasonable and certain 9 hut an easement which is not a 
customary right need not be reasonable. 4 

The custom of dhardhoora applies to lands thrown up 
or formed by fluvial action either in one year or in the 
course of a number of years. Whether it is equally 
applicable to chukee formations or tracts of land severed 
by a sudden change in the course of a river and yet 
preserving their identity of site and surface after the 
severance must be determined by proof of the extent of 
the custom. 5 * * * 

In India where the purda system prevails both among 
Hindus and Mahomedans, the custom of privacy is quite 
reasonable and the < nrts of law should not hesitate to 
give recognition to It if properly and satisfactorily 
established. This question was exhaustively threshed 
out by the Allahabad High Court in Gokhal Prasad v. 
liadho? The Chief Justice, Sir John Edge, considered 
various cases bearing upon the subject and decided by 
different High Courts. The summary of conclusion 
which his Lordship arrived at was as follows:—The 


1 Orr v. Human. Chetti 18 

Mad. 320 p. 325 (1835). 

3 Anttji Duttushct v. Moru¬ 
sh et Buynshct 2 Botu. H. C. R.354 

(1865); Mahon Lull Jeehand v. 

Amratlal Bechardas 3 Bom. 174 
(1878); Kaln Khahir v. Jan Me ah 

23 Cal. 100 p. 108 (1902). 

* Knar Sen v. Mu m man 17 

All* 87 (1895); Orr v. Banuin 

Chetti 18 Mad. 320 (1895). 


4 Budhu Mandat v. Mai kit 
Manditl 30 Cal. 1077 (1903). 

5 Musst. Bunee Katiyanee v. 
Sheikh Mahomed Shitrf-ovd-dten 
31W.P. (Ag.) 189 (1868). See 
also jJaseer-ud-deen Ahmed v. 
Musst. Oimu'dee ibid 1 (1868). Siht 
Ali v. Mu,nir-ud-dcen 6 All. 479 
(1884). 

• 10 All. 35S (1888 ), 
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decisions of the Calcutta High Court 1 are conflicting; 
but an inference may be drawn from some of those 
decisions “that where a custom of privacy has been clearly 
proved, any substantial interference with it would be an 
actionable wrong, provided of course that such interference 
was not by the consent or acquiescence of the party 
complaining.” The Madras High Court in Komathi 
v. Gnnmada Billai 1 * held, on the basis of English law. 
that invasion of privacy is not an actionable wrong. 
The High Court at Bombay has clearly recognized and 
given effect to the custom in Gujarat by which a. right 
of privacy is enjoyed where the custom prevails. 8 
In another case 4 * it expressed its unwillingness to 
extend the custom prevailing in Gujarat to Dharwar as 
the evidence in support of the alleged custom was too 
vague. But it would seem that if by evidence of most 
satisfactory nature such custom is proved to exist elsewhere 
than Gujarat the Court would recognize it. The Bombay 
Court refused to follow the decision of the Madras High 
Court mentioned above, “in a matter of this kind which 
is governed by the usage of the district which has 
been frequently declared. The usage is not altogether 
singular, as a similar custom is recognized by the law of 
France.'’ 6 * The Chief Court of the Punjab has acknow¬ 
ledged that a custom of privacy can exist and can be 
enforced. 


1 Viile Srccnuth DM v. jYuud 

Khhore Bose 5 W. R. 208 (1866); 

Mahomed Abduv Rail ini v. Bivjit 

Saha 5 B. L. R. 076: S. C. 14 W. R. 

103 (1870). Sheikh Golam alii y. 
Kaxi Mahomed Zohur Alum 6B.L. 
U. ipp. 76 (1871) ; Kalee Pcnhad 

Shah i v. Ram Per shad Shaha 18 
VW, R, 14 (1872) ; Gibbon v. Ahdvr 
Rahman 3 JR. L. It. AC JP 411 
(I860)* 

a :l M:ul. II. 0. It. 141 (I860). 

8 Vide Maahhtinhar lfar - 


ffQvan v. Trikitm, Nani 5 Bom. 
Jl.C.It. (A.C J.) 42 (1807); Kutuvji 
Premchand v. Bai Jarer 0 Bom. 
B CM. (A C J.) 143 (1809); Kesliav 
IlaraJiha v. Gun pat Him e hand 
8 Bom. H. C. K. ( A. C. J. ) 87 
(1871). 

4 Shrink'as Udjnrav y. The Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate of Dharwar 9 
Bom. IT. 0. R. (A. C. J.) 206 
(1872). 

Kamathi v, Gnrnnada 3 Mad. 
IT. C. it HI. 
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Then as regards the Allahabad High Court his Lord- 
ship examined every case on the point from the time of 
the Sndder Dewany Adawlut up to 1886 and was “of 
opinion that such a right of privacy exists, and has existed 
in these Provinces, apparently by usage, or, to use another 
word, by custom, and that substantial interference with 
such a right of privacy where it exists, if the interference 
be without the consent of the owner of the dominant 
tenement, affords such owner a good cause of action.” 1 
This decision was followed in a subsequent case and it 
was held there that the customary right of privacy which 
prevails, in various parts of the North-Western Provinces 
is a right which attaches to property and is not dependent 
on the religion of the owner thereof. 2 

The Madras High Court in fiayyad Azuf v. Ameemlibi 8 
followed their own ruling as laid down in Kowat/ti v. Guru- 
nadcx Pillai 4 and declined to follow the Allahabad rulings, 

The High Court at Calcutta had occasion to advert 
to this point in a recent ease. There their Lordships 
pointed out that there was a great difference between the 
law on the subject of privacy, as prevailing in the North- 
Western Provinces and as prevailing in Bengal. “Accord¬ 
ing to the rulings of this Court, there is in Bengal no 
inherent right to privacy and it has been laid down in 
several cases that such a right can arise in this Province, 
if it can arise at all, only by express local usage, by grant, 
or by special permission.” 5 

Certain idols were founded and for many years their 
worship was maintained by the various families descended 
frog* the original foundt rs, each of these families in rota¬ 
tion being entitled to the custody of the idols and to a 
pala or turn of worship. It was asserted that by the 
custom of the family the idol could not be removed from 

' Vide, 10 All. 358 p. 387. 

1 Abdul Hallman v, D. I'mlie, 

16 All. 60 (1893). 

' 18 Mad. 163 (1894). 


• 3 Mad. H.C.R. Ml. 

* See Sree Narain Ckowsflhry t. 
Jittloe Nath Chomlhry 5 C. W. N. 
147p. 149 (1900). 
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Calcutta, but must be kept in the lionse in Calcutta of the 
person who for the time had th a pal a. So when a member 
of the family, on his pa la commencing, proposed to re¬ 
move the idols out of Calcutta, other members brought a 
suit for declaration of the above family custom. They 
offered in evidence a deed containing a recital of the custom 
alleged and a covenant to do nothing contrary to it. It, 
however, appeared that the defendant was not a party to 
the deed which was executed by “a considerable majority 
of the family/' Thereupon, the court held that though the 
deed was admissible as evidence, the custom as against the 
defendant must be proved aliunde. 1 In Ramanathan Ohetti 
v, Mnrn Gappa Ohetti 1 * it was held that unbroken usage 
for a period of nineteen years is conclusive evidence of a 
family arrangement as to palas or turns of worship;to 
which the Court was bound to give effect. 

The immemorial custom of the village Kanari Rajapuram 
in Negapatam, was that on the expiration of every nine 
years the village lands should be redistributed among the co- 
owners. The Court held that this custom is perfectly good.* 

In a deed of gift of the nature known as khairat 
hhhanprit , made to a Brahman by the proprietor of a Chota 
Nagpore Raj, it was provided that the grantee and his 
al-aulad were to possess and enjoy the property, but the 
deed contained no words importing a right of alienation. 
It was held that, although the words al-aulad etymologically 
include female as well as male descendants, yet according 
to a custom proved to have prevailed at the time of the grant 
and subsecpiently in that part of the country, the words 
must be interpreted to mean lineal male descendants only, 4 

1 11a rental k Mullick and others also Venkata sami Nayaltkan v. 
v. NUtanund Mulliek 10' B.L B. Subha JRau 2 Mad. H, C. R. 1 
(O.S.) 263 (1873). (1864). 

• 10 C.W.N. 326 (P.o.) [1906]. 4 Perkash Lai v, Kameshwar 

9 Anandayyan r. Derarajayya n Nath Singh 31 Cal. 661 (1904). 

2 Mad, H.C.R. 17 (1864). Sec Sec also 0, $ D. Seh Rep. 133 (18361 

also Ibid p. 5, note {a). See which was followed. 
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According to the custom of French India, the widow 
of a divided Hindu, who has no male decendants/ takes all 
his property absolutely as if it were slridhanam . By her 
migrating to British territory and acquiring a British 
Indian domicile, the character of her estate is not changed. 
If she does not adopt the system of law prevalent among 
Hindus in British India,. the customary lew of French 
India will adhere to her, and the property inherited by her 
from her husband will bo subject to the same customary law. 1 

We shall conclude this chapter by noting now two 
customs which are only of historical interest, indicative of 
the state of the country and community at the time when 
they prevailed. 

The tracing of the pugla /.■?., the ‘trace 1 * or footsteps, 
was a very useful measure in the days when the organiza¬ 
tion of Police to protect property of the subjects from the 
inroads of robbers and thieves was unknown. In a case, 
commonly known as the puggee case, the headman of a 
village claimed from the headman of a neighbouring village 
remuneration in consequence of thieves flying from the latter 
village into which the thieves were traced by the former. 
Ilis claim was based on the custom of the country which was 
as follows:—When any robbery takes place and the robbers 
escape, the man who is robbed is at once to give information 
to the village puggee i. e., the tracer of footsteps. The 
puggee traces the footsteps of the robbers in his village and 
traces them up to the boundary of another village. He then 
makes over the‘trace* to the headman of the latter. This 
headman is not regarded to have discharged his duty until 
he had traced the footsteps into another village. If no 
footsteps are traced within his vallage after certain distance 
he is liable to make good the loss sustained in the theft, for 
allowing thieves to escape through his village and not being 
able to catch them. 4 

1 Milathi Ami v. Subbar ay a 1 Bee Ham Sinyh Gvj Singh v. 

Mudaliar 24 ftlad. 350 Ubhe. Singh Gvj Singh 2 Borr. 388 

(1901). (1822), 
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Toda yarns huq was originally a toll or tax levied upon 
tlie village communities. As distinguished from the legally 
acquired and regularly descended garas, usually called want a, 
it was in fact a sum paid to a powerful neighbour or 
turbulent inhabitant of the village as the price of forbear¬ 
ance, protection, or assistance. It was neither more nor 
less than a species of blackmail exacted by freebooters from 
the villagers. Regarding this huq a district Judge said: 
“Those yearly payments were at first collected by the 
garasias direct from villages, and when necessary by force; 
after the commencement of British rule it became cus¬ 
tomary for them to obtain permission of some Government 
officer, and to give security that no violence should be 
resorted to before proceeding to levy the huq; and, lastly, 
they consented to forego their privilege of making the collec¬ 
tions themselves, and receive the amount from the Treasury, 
and ever since 1811 they have received the payments from 
the Government Treasury/' In UmerUjangji v. The Collector 
of Surat, which was a suit to establish right against the 
Collector of Surat to receive annually and for ever a toda 
garas huq from a certain village, payable from the Govern¬ 
ment Treasury, the Court held that, whatever might be the 
right of the Government as to the collection toda garas 
from villagers, where it did collect toda garas it was bound 
to pay over the amount so collected to the original garasia 
or his representatives if the huq is a perpetual one. 1 

' 7 Dorn. H.O.B, A.C.J. 50 (1S70). 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

PROOF OF CUSTOMS. 

As customs, when pleaded, are mostly at variance with 
the general law, Hindu or Mahomed an, they should 
he strictly proved;' for, the general presumption is 
that law prevails and the allegation of custom is against 
such general presumption. Hence, whoever sets up any 
custom has to discharge the Ohm of proving it, with ail 
its requisites to tho satisfaction of the Court in a most 
clear and unambiguous manner The Privy Council has 
in numerous instances laid down that inasmuch as "the 
legal title to recognition ” of a special custom depends on 
its antiquity, certainty and uniformity, the Courts must 
bo assured of these conditions by means of "clear and 
unambiguous evidence/'* In eases of the aboriginal tribes, 
however, there is no general presumption that they arc 
governed by the prevailing law. Consequently if they 
want to support their right to do anything, eg., to adopt 
a son, they must prove that by custom they have such a 
right. 8 As a custom to have the force of law must be 
shown to have existed from time immemorial, it cannot he 
established by a few instances or by instances of recent 
date. 4 


See Faaundm 7)er ftui&et 
v. It ny rawin' IT Cal 403; Bhay ran - 
(lax Taj mid y. Btijinal alias Hi rm 
Ud Lnvltbnantiax, 10 Bom, H.C R, 
241 . 

1 Anfmrla v. Ynnhatu Papay- 
V t( 21) Mad. 24 (1905)} see also 

( % in m mat v. Va rada raju la , 18 
Mad. 307 (1802% 


1 Ifurpnrshad v. Shea Bay id 
3 I. A. 285 : fir hi Madh uh Banrrjnr 
v J/ti Krixhrui Muhd'jee 7 B L it, 

152. 

3 Rama LaJtdimi Aural v. 
Sir urn nth a Tenon ul Scthurayar, 
It Mot>re\s T.A.570; IfnrpnrBunl 
v. Shro Day a 1 * 3 3 I. A. 287. See a Bo 
('hinnam.d v. Vanuhirajuht\ 15 
Mad. 307 
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In proof of custom limiting or varying well-known 
rules of law, the kind of evidence that ought to be regard¬ 
ed as conclusive is the evidence showing that the right 
claimed by custom was more or less contested, and the 
contest abandoned by some one who, if the.custom bad not 
existed, would have been entitled; or showing that gener¬ 
ally in the district the custom was followed to the exclu¬ 
sion of persons who, if it had not been for the custom, 
would presumably have enforced their right under the 
general law. Evidence which is as consistent with there 
being a custom as with there being no custom at all is 
not evidence of a custom modifying or varying the general 
law. 1 2 

The evidence should be such as to prove the uniformity 
and continuity of the usage, and the conviction of those 
following it, that they were acting in accordance with law 
and this conviction must be inferred from the evidence.* 
It must show that the alleged custom has the characteristic 
of a genuine custom viz., that it is consciously accepted 
as having the force of law, and is not a mere practice 
more or less common. 3 The most cogent evidence of custom 
is not that which is afforded bv the expression of opinion 
as to the existence but by enumeration of instances in 
which the alleged custom has been acted upon, and by 
the proof afforded by judicial or revenue records or private 
accounts and receipts that the custom has been enforced. 4 
The acts required for the establishment of customary law 
ought to be plural, uniform and constant. They may be 
judicial decisions, but these are not indispensable for its 
establishment. 5 A general custom is not proved by the 
statements of two individuals or by giving evidence of 

1 Humana nil v. Sunjlani 16 All. * M l ra b iv tv. Vcllaya n m a 8 Mod. 
221 (1891). See also Vumia Valia 161 (1885). 

y, lhti'i Burma Kunhy Kntti/ } 4 1 Lachman llui v, Akbar Khan 

I A. 76 : 1 Mad. 285. 1 1 All. 440 (1887). 

2 Qpjiulajffanv. liafjliHjJatUiijyan 5 Tar a ch and v. Hub Bum 8 Mad, 

7 Mad. H.C.U 250. H.C.B. 50 (1866). 
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two instances when the alleged custom was observed. 1 
Evidence of acts, acquiescence in those acts, their publicity, 
decision of courts, or even of punchayets upholding such 
acts, the statements of experienced and competent persons, 
of their belief that such acts were legal and valid will he 
admissible; but although'admissible the evidence of this 
latter kind will be of little weight if unsupported by actual 
examples of the usage asserted. 2 It is not necessary to 
give documentary evidence in proof of a custom or a 
usage.” But it must bo proved by clear and unambiguous 
evidence. 4 And we need not repeat that when a custom 
is proved to exist it supersedes the general law. 8 

Though judicial decisions are not necessary for the 
establishment of a custom, yet they are certainly the 
most satisfactory evidence of it. Instances of an enforce¬ 
ment of a custom are good evidence but a final decree of 
a Court of justice based on the custom is conclusive. 

Decrees on suits in which one party alleged a certain 
custom and the other denied it, are admissible as evidence 
of custom in a subsequent suit. If they arc not in suits 
between the sime parties, they are not conclusive, but 
they are excellent evidence to show that the right was 
asserted at the place by other persons and was recognized 
by the lawfully constituted legal tribunals.® 


1 Prabhao Dus v. Sitcomth 2 
Itow Jail, amt Pol. Jour. 148 (1861), 

* Gojudnyyan v. RaghnpatUuj* 
ym 7 Ma<l. K,<U{. 230.' Vide 8.18 
Evidence Act. 

• JtnjMshorc v. Vhaluwrdass 3 
Agra 75 (1868). 

4 Ilamlakshmi Animal v. Sim- 
nannntha 14 Moo. I.A, 570(1872) : 
12 B.L.R. 396 : 17 YV.K. 553; Mel- 
khto v. Deorc It under 12 Moo. I,A, 
523 (1869) : 3 B.L.U. 13; 12 VV R. 
21 (p, c.) Sunda r<i lhujasnw I v. 
Hamisam 1 20 LA. 55 (1890) : 22 
Mad. 515; JIMyar Shah v. Dhojo* 


monl 2 C, L, J. 20 (1905); Bautya - 
tuincl Singh v. Rudramnd Siny A 
5 S. D. Dec is, 198 (1832); Bisknath 
v. Bum Churn 0 S, 1). Dock 20 
(1850) ; llamckum w B'uskoo Nath 
12 S.D. Deck 399 (1866); Roen 
naraht v. Dhorinidh nr Roy 14 
S.D. Deck 1132 (1858) ; 7 Mad. 3 
(1883); 29 Mad. 24 (1904). 

3 Kcelkisto v. Beer ch.-under 12 
Moo. LA, 523 (1809). 

" G unlay al v, Jhandr Mill 10 
All. 585 (1888); Kalla Jlinmbi v. 
KcUto Ku mar a- 7 Mad,, H.O.ll. 306 
(1373); Mad hub v. Ton tee Beta ah 
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Where a custom alleged to be followed by any parti¬ 
cular class of people, is in dispute,judicial decisions in 
which such custom lias been recognized as the custom of 
the class in question are good evidence of the existence of 
such custom. * 1 * * But a letter of the Collector containing a 
summary of the settlements by zemindars for information 
of the Board of Revenue in a dispute as to the right of 
inheritance to a zemindari in the same district is not 
admissible as evidence. 4 

The Wajib-ul-urz 8 literally means a written representa¬ 
tion or petition. It consists of village administration 
papers made in pursuance of Regulation VTT. of 1822, 
regularly entered and kept in the office of the Collector, 
and authenticated by the signatures of the officers who 
made them.* These papers are admissible in evidence 
under section 35, of the Indian Evidence Act, in order to 
prove a family custom of inheritance; or under section 
48, as the record of opinions as to the existence of such 
custom by persons likely to know of it. Such records arc 
not invalidated in Oiulli, because made and kept by the 
settlement officers subordinate to the Collector himself, as 
required by the Regulation. 5 * * A Full Bench of the Allahabad 
High Court has ruled that a Wajih-uUnrz , prepared and 
attested according to la , is primet facie evidence of the 
custom stated therein but not conclusive. The presumption 
of the custom may be rebutted by any one disputing it.' 


Village 
11 ' aji.b-nl 


7 W. K. 210 (1867); Jiawt uUcth v. 
Fir Bultsk 15 Cal. 233 (1887). 

1 Shimblub Nath y, Gy an Chanel 

16 All. 379 (1894). See also the 

eases cited in JIa vncith Par shad v. 

Mk ndil Bus 2/ Cal. 3/9, pp. 38bj 

389 (1899). 

• Bamalahmi v, Sir ana nth c 14 

Moo. I.A. 670 (1872). 

■ There is another document 
similar to the Wazib-nUurz known 
as the Hhraj-i-mn which contains 


the customs of the tribes. Vide 
Tapper's Punj. Customary Law, 
Vol. I.p.H8. 

* Haiti Lvltraj Knar v. Baht 
Mah pal Singh 7 I.A. 62 ; 5 Cal. 754. 

5 Ibid. Sec also Musst. Loll y . 
Mvrlidhur 10 C,W N. 730 
3 C.L.J. 594. 

* Isri Singh, v. Gang a 2 All. 
876; Muhammad Hasan 8 All* 
134 ; Bam Samp v. Sital Fnuad x 
26 All. 549. Bhaoni v. Maharaj 
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A Wajih-u'-nrz ought not to be entered on the record 
as a mere'expression of the views of the proprietor of an 
estate; it should be entered as an official record of local 
otistom. 1 An entry in a Wnjib-nl nrz> which a person has 
verified* cannot by reason of such verification be regarded 
as bis will or as a document of testamentary character by 
him. A rule of succession laid down therein cannot bind 
his estate after his death. 8 A JFajib-ul-nrz is always 
admissible in evidence being* an official village record ; 
but its weight may be very slight or may be considerable 
according to circumstances. 8 

The party who asserts, or relies on a special custom, 
lias on him the onm to prove the same by ample and 
satisfactory evidence No Court ought to find as established 
any custom unless it is perfectly satisfied with the 
evidence adduced in support of the alleged custom, which, 
it should be remembered, will have the effect, if establish¬ 
ed, of varying or superseding the general rules of law. 4 
Before affirming the existence of customs, it is parti¬ 
cularly incumbent on the Courts to try the existence of 
the custom regarding each case as a separate issue and 
to test the evidence. In case of parol evidence given 
generally as to the existence of a custom the Court should 
ascertain on what grounds the opinion of each witness is 
based. 1 


Singh^ 3 All. 733 ; Hamcharul v. 
Zohnr AH 1 Agra 13 4. 

1 lima Pnrttkad v Goad harp 
Singh, 14 I.A. 127. See Oudh Land 
Revenue Act ( XVII. of 1873 ) ss 
13 and 17 about settlement re¬ 
cords. Al$o see Punjab Land 
Revenue Act XVII. of 18S7. ». 31 
for Records-of right. 

* Saha dm v. Oonesh Par- 
shad, 10 0 W.X. 2VX (i\c.) See also 
'Musst. Pali v. fttitrlidhar, 10 
C.WN. 730 <r u.) 

• Mvhammad Imam AH v. 


Husain Khan , 2 C.W.N. 737 (P,C ) 
(1808) 

K lull ah Mohnhccr Prasad- v. 
Masst, Kundun Knownr Sevestre 
Part IV, p. 423 (1867). Uamu¬ 
ling <i v. Perianayagam 1 I A. 209 
(1874); Nu ray an Ihihagi v. Nana 
Hitnakar 7 Bom. H C.R. 15$ (1870); 
Chhatrmlhari v. Suras tr^H 22 Gat, 
156(1894); Dosai Pa m eh h add as v. 
IIa wal Natli u hh a i 2 1 Bom. 110 
(1895). 

5 la eh man llai v. Ah bar Khan 
J All. 440 (1877) 
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To become a k it lac fair or family custom, the usage in 
question must have boon prevalent in (he fanny during 
a long succession of ancestors.' It must have become a 
distinct tradition in the family—a tradition which would 
supply the place of ancient example of the application of 
the usage. To establish a kalacitar one must; at least show 
one of two things—either a clear, distinct, and positive tradi¬ 
tion in the family that the knlnchar exists, or a long series 
of instances of anomalous inheritance from which the lida^ 
char may be inferred. Where a family usage is set up 
against tin* ordinary law of inheritance* it is necessary to 
show that the usage alleged is ancient, continuous and in¬ 
variable and that fact must be ployed by clear and positive 
proof . 1 2 * The evidence must dearly show that the family 
custom has been submitted to as legally binding, and not 
as a mere arrangement by mutual consent for peace or 
convenience. s 

Special family custom must be alleged in the plead¬ 
ings, otherwise a Court will not be bound to call for 
evidence of such fact. It must be alleged and proved 
with distinctness and certainty . 4 * * * In a suit by a Hindu 
widow for possession ami declaration of title, it was 
held that the defendant could not be allowed to come in 
and urge for the first time in appeal that by a family 
custom or kulachar females were excluded from in heri¬ 
ting . 8 


1 Sumrm Singh x. Khcdtni Singh 

2 Deng. Set. Hep. 116 (117) [1874], 

* TTccranath Koorr v. Jinrm 

JYamui 17 W.R. 316 p. 326 (1872) : 

t) B.JLuR. 2D 1. llamchundcr v. Jii»ho- 

nath 12 S 1). Deck 309 (1856) : 

Ko&rmmm v. Dharanddh nr Hoy 
14 S.D. Dock 1132 (l*r>8j. llamc- 
lakxhmi Annual v. Siranantha 
Perumal Setkurayar I t Moo LA. 
570 (1872). 

* If hint IXunaji v„ Sandra If t i 
11 Bom. H f C\R 249 (1874 v. 


4 Modeo. Kathhooxarow v. Coorer - 
bhau 6 Moo. I. A. 448; 4 W.R. 94 
(p.o.) (_1850]; Senimah Uriah v. 
PaUthan Vital Mary a 15 W. H. 
47 (P. 0.) [1871], 

5 Tdm it Doorga Purshad Singh 
v. Murat. Doorga Koonwarea 13 
W.R. 10; 9 B.L.n, 306 « (1$70). 
For re* judicata, see Tchad 
Doorga Perth ad v. Teh ait it i 
Doorga Kounwari 3 C L.IL 31 
(P.O.y [1873; : s.c, in K C. 20 WAV 
154, 
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A family custom cannot be established by one instance. 1 
Where in support of a family oust cm, only four in¬ 
stances, at most, were adduced and those of a comparatively 
modern date, the Court held that the custom was not 
proved.® The unbroken usage for a period of nineteen 
years is conclusive evidence of a family arrangement to 
which the Court is bound to give effect, if (lie arrange¬ 
ment is a proper arrangement and is one which the Court 
would have sanctioned if its authority had been invoked. 3 

In proving an ancient family usage, the statements of 
deceased members of the family are relevant facts and 
section 40, of the Evidence Act, is applicable to such cases 4 5 * * 
When the Court has to form an opinion as to the usages of 
any family, the opinions of persons having special means of 
knowledge thereon are also relevant under that section. 
By section 60 of the same Act, if oral evidence refers to an 
opinion or to grounds on which such opinion is held, it must 
be the evidence of the person who holds that opinion on 
those grounds. It is admissible evidence for a living 
witness to state his opinion on the existence of a family 
custom and to state as the grounds of that opinion informa¬ 
tion derived from deceased persons and the weight of the 
evidence would depend on the position and character of 
the witness and of the persons on whose statements he 
has found his opinion. But it must be the expression 
of independent opinion based on hearsay and not mere 
repetition of hearsay. 8 

Where the members of a family, though affected to be 
Hindus, were not governed by Hindu law, hut had re¬ 
tained, and were governed by family customs which, as 
regards some matters, were at variance with that law, the 


1 Samhjit v. Indrajit 27 All. 
203 (1304). 

1 Chandihx Buksh v« Muna 
Kumar 29 I..A, 70 (1901) ; S.C. 24 
All. 273 : S.C. 6 C.W.tf. 425. 

1 llama noth an v, tiTurugoppa 10 


C.W.N 82o (p.c,) [1900], 

4 Fan hair a v, Rajenva r 12 T.A. 
72 ( 1885 ): 11 Cal 403 . 

5 Garuvadhutaja v. Sugwrun- 

dhwaja 27 l.A, 238 (1900) : #%c. 23 

AIL 37 : S.C. 5 C.W.N, 33, 
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onus probandi that the Hindu custom of succession by 
adoption had been introduced into the family lay on those 
who alleged the custom ; whereas if the family had been 
subject to Hindu law the onus would have lain on those 
who alleged its exclusion. 1 The onus of proving the custom 
excluding the females lies on the party who alleges it * 
Where a party alleges discontinuance of certain family 
custom, the onus is upon him to prove the fact of dis¬ 
continuance. 5 

It is irregular to rely upon any book for proving a 
local custom without calling the attention of the parties to 
it, and hearing them as to whether the procedure pres¬ 
cribed therein is :in incident of the usage. 4 When a certain 
right is stated to be founded on a local custom and evi¬ 
dence as to such a right is offered, but no issue is raised as 
to the custom and the judgments of the lower Courts do 
not discuss the matter with reference to the custom alleged 
the High Court, if it thinks it necessary, will remand the 
case for a direct and distinct finding upon the matter. 8 

Section 18 of the Indian Easements Act 6 leaves at 
large the question of law how a local custom may be 
established. As such a local custom, when set- up, excludes 
or limits the operation of the general rule of law that a 
propreitor or other person lawfully in the possession of 
land, and whose rights are not controlled or limited expressly 
or impliedly by statute law, by grant or by contract, has 
an exclusive right to the use or enjoyment of his land 
for all purposes not injurious to the‘rights of his neighbours, 
it is necessary that those setting up such a custom should 
be put to strict proof of the custom alleged. A local 


M Fanindm Deb liaihut v Raj- 
etmtbm* 12 I.A. 72 (1885) : U 
Gal. m. 

1 llcimnuudint, v. Janhi Koer 20 
Cal. 828 (1002). 

8 Sarah} tt v. In dr a jit 27 All. 
203 ( 1001 ). 
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4 ValJabha v. Madvtudanavt 
12 Mad. 105 (1880). 

3 Kakadu Abbuyya v, Venkata 
Papayya Ran 29 Mad. 24 (1005); 
LacUman Rut y. Akhar Khun 1 All, 
110 (1877). 

’* Act V of 1882, 
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custom to have the effect of excluding or limiting the 
operation of the general rules of law must be reasonable 
and certain. A local custom as a general rule is proved 
by good evidence of a usage which has obtained the force 
of law within the particular district, city, mohalla or village, 
or at the particular place, in respect of the persons and 
things which it concerns. To establish a customary right 
to do acts which would otherwise be acts of trespass on 
the property of another, the enjoyment must have been 
as of right, and neither by violence, nor by stealth, nor by 
leave asked from time to time. To apply the English 
common law principle that a custom is not proved if it is 
shown not to have been immemorial would be to destroy 
many customary rights of modern growth in villages and 
other places. The statute Jaw of India does not prescribe 
any period of enjoyment during which, in order to establish 
a local custom, it must be proved that a right claimed to 
have been enjoyed as by local custom was enjoyed. 1 

The burden of proving a special custom, contrary to 
the general rules of Hindu law, amongst any member of 
the three regenerate classes, prevalent either in their caste 
or in a particular locality, lies upon him who avers the 
existence of that custom.* * The Jains are Hindu dissenters 
and adoption amongst them in the Presidency of Bombay, 
is regulated by the ordinary Hindu law. And when any 
custom to the contrary is alleged, the burden of proving it 
is on the party averring the existing of custom. 8 

For the purpose of proving that by custom, and in the 
opinion of the Daivadnya caste, an adoption by an nnton- 
siired widow was invalid the following evidence was not 
allowed :— viz., that there had been many instances of 
adoption in the caste, and in every such case the adopting 
mother had undergone tonsure and that there had been no 

1 Kunr Sen v. Mam wan 17 All. 3 lihagmnias v. ll/rjmal 10 
87 (1895). Bom. H.O.R. 241 (1873) ; Sheo 

* Gopal Narhar v. Tlanmant Singh v. DaMo 5 I.A. 87 (1878); 
(tomh 3 Bom. 273 (1879). S.C,' 1 All. 688. 
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instance the other way; that the caste was divided in 
opinion as to the validity of the adoption but that at a meet¬ 
ing* of the caste it was declared by a large majority that the 
adoption was invalid. The reason for disallowing the 
evidence was that it would merely prove what the 
Court, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, would 
assume to be the ease. That is to say, the widows 
of the Daivadnya caste usually and invariably followed 
Hindu law which ordains that widows shall shave 
their heads, and the opinion of the caste people, even if 
expressed by a majority at a caste meeting, ought not to 
affect the judgment of the Court, as it is not binding upon 
it. 1 Section 32 of the Evidence Act is not applicable to a 
case where the evidence is icqtiired to prove a fact in issue 
and not merely a relevant fact. Thus a statement signed 
by several witnesses to the effect that a widow cannot 
adopt, according to the custom of her caste, without the 
express authority of her husband, is not admissible to prove 
such a custom under section 32 (4) of the Evidence Act * 
A caste custom prohibiting widows from adopt¬ 
ing, unless established by very clear proof that the 
conscience of the members of the caste had come to regard 
it as forbidden, will not be given effect to by the civil 
Court. 8 

The custom of impartiality must be proved in each 
case by the party alleging it. 4 In order to control the 
operation of the ordinary Hindu law' of succession, the 
custom of impartiality, where alleged, must be proved 
strictly. Proof of the mere fact that an estate has not 
been partitioned for six or seven generations is not suffi¬ 
cient to render it impartible, and, hence, that fact alone 
does not deprive the members of the family to which it 


1 Ravji Vimyaksav v. Laltshmi- 
bai 11. Bom, 881 (1887). 

f Vandfavan v. Man Hal 15 Bom. 
f>85 (1890). 

* Ibid. 


* Ziumndar oj Merantfi v. Satru- 
charla 18 I.A* 45(1890); Ghir- 
dharee v. Koolahnl 2 Moo. 
1. A. 344 ( 1840 ); 6 W. B. 1 
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jointly belongs of their right to partition. 1 The fact of the 
formation of several estates by the partition of one entire 
estate implies such a connection between the different 
estates, that the evidence of a custom in one of them would 
be admissible in support of a similar custom in the others. 2 * 
Where a zemindari is granted by a mnnad , the onus is on 
the zemindar to prove that his zemindari was impartible* 8 
Beshyhat vatan or property held as appertaining to the 
office of demi is not to be assumed primdfacie to be im¬ 
partible. The burden of proving* impartiality lies upon 
the desai, and on his failing to prove a special tenure, or a 
family or district or local custom to that effect, the ordinary 
law of succession applies, 4 

The omission of words of inheritance in a mnnad, 
dated in 1748, granted by the then ruling power, which 
confirmed a previous grant, not in evidence, of the land 
being held in ghatwali , is not sufficient proof, per se } that 
such grant was not hereditary, when evidence of long and 
uninterrupted usage shows that the lands have descended 
from father to son as ghatwali for more than a hundred 
years. Before the British rule in India it was customary 
where the tenure was in fact hereditary and passed as 
hereditary from father to son, to take out a new mnnad 
from the ruling power on each descent. 5 

The custom of primogeniture must be proved by those 
who allege its existence. 6 The question as to whether an 
estate is subject to the ordinary Hindu law of succession or 
descends according to the rule of primogeniture must be 
decided in each case according to the evidence given in 

1 Durryao Singh v.iDari Singh S.p. 7 C.L.R, I. 

13 B.L.R. 105 (1873). 3 Kooldeep Narain Singh v, The 

* ttup Singh v. Rani Baisrii 11 Government 14 Moo. I. A 247 

I. A. 149 (1884) ; s.c. 7 All 1. (1871). 

a Zemindar of Memngi v. Sri 6 Muhammad Ismail v. Fidayat- 
Rajah SaPruokarla Ramahhodm wi-nissa 3 All. 723 p. ’ 729 (1881) j 
Ram 18 I.A, 45 (1891). Gurnradkwaja v. Superundhivaja 

4 idrishappha v, (hiru*lndappa 27 I, A. 238 (1900): s.c. 28 All. 37 : 

7 l.A. 102 (1880) : S.C, 4 Bom. 494 ; s. 0.5 C.W. N, 33. 
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it. 1 The rule of primogeniture has been held to prevail 
where the estate descended entire to the exclusion of other 
sons for eight 2 or fourteen 8 generations, or for a period 
of eighty years. 4 

Where the custom of primogeniture is set up in two 
ways viz. (i; as the custom of the district; (ii) as the custom 
of. the family; and there was nothing to show any local 
custom except a Collector's letter with respect to a custom 
extending to all the zemindars throughout the district, 
while the Court below said that it was perfectly notorious 
that no such custom was in existence within that district; 
and of the family custom there was no sufficient allegation : 
the Privy Council held that the custom of primogeniture, 
as the local or family custom, had not been proved.* * 

The custom of lineal primogeniture may be proved by— 
(i) Oral evidence showing that it is well understood 
in the family and in families belonging to the same 
group that no descendant of a younger branch can 
take until all the elder branches are exhausted, 
though no witness is able to point out any actual 
instance in which the rule has been followed or 
departed from. 

{ii; Decrees relating to disputes in families belonging 
to the same group, in which it was decided that 
the rule of succession was lineal primogeniture, 
which although not binding on the parties to the 
suit, show the prevalence of the custom among 
families having a common origin and settled in the 
same part of the country. 


* Yarlagadda Mallikarjuna v. 
Yarlagadda Diorga 17 X. A. 134 
(1890;. Zemindar of Merangi v. 
Satrvcharla 18 I. A. 45 (1891) ; 
Jat-nathv. Lake noth 19 W.R. 239 
(1873). 

* Uvjmi Singh v, Ghunsiam 
Singh 5 Moo. l.A. 169 (1851). 

* Gune&h Butt v. Yokes hut 


Singh 6 Moo LA. 164(1885). 

* Gururadhwaja v. Superundh- 
waja 27 l.A, 238 (1900): S.O. 23 
All. 37. 

4 UmHt Nath Chowdhry v. 
Gauri Nath Chowdhry 13 Moo. 
LA. 542 (1870); S.O. 6 B.L.B. 
232 ; 15 W.R, 10 (?o.) 
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(Hi) Evidence of precedence conferred, or marked by 
the titles of honour given to the sons of the reign- 
ing Rajah in order of seniority, a precedence which 
would naturally be attached to the lines of descent 
traced from them. * 1 * 

When all the lines of evidence in a case of primo¬ 
geniture converge upon the same point and perhaps no one 
of them would, if standing alone, be conclusive, but, taken 
as a whole, they are conclusive, the converging evidence is 
regarded as sufficient proof of the alleged custom. 3 

The constitution and rules of religious brotherhoods 
attached to Hindu temples are by no means uniform in 
their character, and the important principle to be observed 
by the Courts is to ascertain, if that be possible, the special 
law and usages governing the particular community whose 
affairs became the subject of litigation and to be guided 
by them. 4 The only law as to the mohunis and their 
office, functions, and duties, is to be found in custom and 
practice, which are to be proved by testimony. 4 A person 
claiming a right to succeed as mohmt has to establish that 
right by satisfactory evidence. He cannot derive any 
advantage from the weakness of his opponents title. 8 
Where from the absence of direct evidence of the nature 
of a Hindu religious foundation, and the rights and duties 
and powers of the trustees, it becomes necessary to refer 
to usage, the custom to be proved must be one which 
regulates the particular institution. 8 Any one claiming a 
customary right to grant confirmation of the election of a 
mohmt must prove the custom. An acknowledgment, 


7 Mokes h Ck under Dhal v. 
Satiughan Dhal 29 I.A. 62 (1902): 
29 Cal. 343. 

• Mtr Pal Singh v. Jai Pal 
Singh 23 I.A. 147 (1846); 19 All. 1. 

1 Ha nailing a Setupativ. Periaii - 

ayagnm Pitlai 1 I A. 209 (1874) 

* Qreedha ret Doss v. Nundo 


Kishore JOass 11 Moo. I.A. 405 
(1867). 

9 Basdeo v. GJiarib Das 13 All. 
256 (1890). 

10 Rajah V a nnah Valia v. Ravi 
Varma Kunbi Katty 4 I, A. 76. 
(1876) S.O. 1 Mad. 235. 
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taken in troubled times from the guardian of an infant 
■moliunt, of a zemindar's customary right to control and 
remove the mofant, is entitled to little, if any, weight as 
evidence of the custom. 1 If the custom set up is one to 
sanction not merely the transfer of a nwhnntshijj , but the 
sale of a trusteeship, for the pecuniary advantage of the 
trustee such an assignment cannot be validated by any 
proof of custom. 4 

Where ancestral property has apparently descended 
in the ordinary way according to Hindu law first to the 
son and thence to the mother, it lies on those who aver 
that it is confined to the direct descendants of the original 
donee, to prove their case and show by some custom 
that that was the proper construction of the grant. 8 
Although ordinary Hindu law, in the absence of 
special customs, has usually been applied to persons of 
the Jain sect in Bombay, yet the Jains possess the privilege 
of being governed by their own peculiar laws and customs 
when the same are by sufficient evidence capable of being 
ascertained and defined and are not open to objection on 
grounds of public policy or otherwise. 4 The customs of the 
Jains where they are relied upon must be proved by 
evidence, as other special customs and usages varying the 
general law should be proved. In the absence of satis¬ 
factory evidence, the ordinary law must prevail. The 
mere fact that a person is a Jain is not enough to 
establish the conclusion that the ordinary law did not 
apply to him or her. 6 Judicial decisions recognizing the 
existence of a disputed custom amongst the Jains of one 
place are very relevant as evidence of the existence of 


3 Ramalinga Setupati v. Penan - 
ay a gum Pillai l I* A. 20l> (1871). 

* Rajah Yurmah Valia v. llavi 
Vuemah Knnby Ratty 4 I.A. 76 
(1876): 1 Mad. 236. 

'Mohendea Singh v. Jukka 
Singh 19 W.R. 211 (1873). 

* Shea Singh v, Dakho 5 1, A. 


87(1878) s.c. 1 All, CS8. 

* Ckotay Lull v. Chunnoo Jail 
0 I.A. 15 (1878); s.c, 4 Cal, 741: 3 
C.L.R 165 ; Shea Singh v. Dakho 
5 I. A. 87 (1878); Hamahh 

Perxkacl v. Mandil Daw 27 Cal. 
379 (1899), 
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the same custom amongst the Jains of another place, unless 
it is shown that the customs are different, oral evidence of 
the same kind is equally admissible. 1 

The family custom as to inter-marriage, being* matter 
of family history, may be proved by declarations made by 
the members of the family.* Under section 48 of the 
Indian Evidence Act, opinion of persons who would be likely 
to know the existence of any custom, subject of inquiry, is 
relevant and admissible. 8 

A grant of maintenance to a junior member of a joint 
Hindu family is primd facie for the life of the grantee. 
Therefore, where a family or territorial custom at variance 
with the general characteristic of such maintenance grants 
is alleged, that custom must be established by clear and 
unambiguous evidence. 4 

If evidence is given as to general prevalence of Hindu 
rules of succession in a Mahomed an community in 
preference to the rules of Mahomedan law, the burden of 
proof is discharged, and it then rests with the party 
disputing the particular Hindu usage in question to show 
that it is excluded from the sphere of the proved general 
usage of the community. 6 Where a special custom of the 
Khoja community at variance with the rules of Hindu 
law of inheritance is alleged, the burden of proving 
the alleged custom rests upon the party alleging it. 6 
Merely opinion of the leading members of the Khoja 
community will not-prove a custom of inheritance among 
the Khoja Mahomedans at variance with the rules of 
Hindu law; instances must be cited in which the alleged 
custom has been observed and followed. 7 


1 Shimbh h Nath v. Gay an (■hand 
16 All. 379 (1891.) 

a Nagcn&ra Xaraht v. Hag ho o 
Nath Nava hi W, K. (1864) 20. 

• Dalglish v. GuzuJTcr Hosstin 
23 Cal. 427: 8 G'Wl 21 (1896). 

4 lit u ram v. Cohen 1 C. L J. 


517 (1901). 

4 Bai Baiji v. Dai Sant ok 20 
Bom. 53 (1894). 

0 llahimat Bai v. Hirbai 3 Bom. 
34 (1877;. 

7 Ibid. 
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The finding of a Court on the existence of the usage 
under which the right of occupancy is transferable, should 
not be mainly based on irrelevant matters. Section 18 
of the Evidence Act. show's the character of the evidence 
by which a light or custom may he proved.' In deciding 
on the evidence of a custom or usage under which a 
raiyat is entitled to transfer an occupancy holding, regard 
should be had to section 48 of the Indian Evidence Act. A 
judgment of the High Court as to the transferability of 
similar tenures in an adjoining village of the same per- 
gunnah is admissible evidence of such usage under section 
42 of the Evidence Act. 2 In a certain case the lower 
appellate Court in deciding ihe question whether an 
occupancy holding was transferable or not found as 
follows: “ There is abundant evidence on the record to 

show that such lands are actually sold in the locality and 
the koba/as filed in this case support the fact.” The High 
Court held that this did not amount to a finding of local 
usage 8 . In order to establish ‘usage’ it is not necessary 
to prove its existence for any length of time. The state¬ 
ments of persons in a position to know of the existence of 
a custom or usage in the locality are admissible as evidence 
under section <18 of the Indian Evidence Act. 4 

The words ‘established usage’ in section 53 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, do not refer to a practice 
previously prevailing between the landlord and his tenant, 
but to the established usage of the pergunnah in which 
the holding is situate.' 

In an inquiry as to whether tenures of a certain class 
are transferable according to local customs, it is sufficient 
if there be credible evidence of the existence and antiquity 


1 Palaltdhari v. Manners 23 Cal. 
171) p. 184 (1895). 

* IJaltjleish v, Guzaffer Ifosnahi 
23 Cal. 427 (1896); Sariatullali v. 
Ban Nath 26 Cal. 184(1898). 

* Ditto Nath v. Nobin 6 C.W N. 

76 


LSI (1900). 

1 SeriatuUah v. Ban Nath 26 
Cal. 184 (1898). 

* Him Lai v. Mathura 15 Cal, 
714 (1888). 
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of the custom, and none to the contrary- There is no 
necessity for the witnesses to fix any particular time from 
which such tenures became transferable. 1 In order to 
make a vight of raiyati jvmwct, which is no higher than a 
right of occupancy, transferable, it must be shown that 
it is so transferable according to the custom of that part 
of the country in which the tenure is situated. 1 In a suit 
for ejectment the burden is on the tenant to prove 
that the tenure is permanent. In Bengal the tenant is 
not bound to prove a special local custom to make out 
that the tenure was permanent. 8 

To establish a mercantile usage, it is not necessary that 
the evidence of instances in support of it should he marked 
by antiquity, because the usage may be still in course of 
growth. It will be enough if from the evidence the usage 
appears to be well-known and acquiesced in. 4 Sometimes, if 
there be a doubt about the custom, it may be fit and proper 
to take the opinion of merchants thereupon. But that is 
only where the law remains doubtful. But even there the 
custom must be proved by facts, not by opinion only. 5 
«The established usage of dealing in the mercantile 
world should be held in high respect; the very existence 
of such usage shows that in practice it has been found 
useful and beneficial •, the presumption is in its favour and 
no departure from it is to be inferred from doubtful 
circumstances and especially not from circumstances 
which in the opinion of mercantile men generally would 
not he conceived to produce any such consequences. 115 In 
Kirchner v. Venus’ the Privy Council observed that when 

» Joy Kishen v. Doarga Xarain alto Kami v. IS hu growl as 7 Bom. 
11 W. K. 348 (1869). L. R. 67 (1904). 

» Uiinopoorna v. Ooma Churn s Cunningham v. Fvnblamj ue 6 
18 W.K. 55 (1872). 0. and P. 44 (1833); Lewis v. Mar- 

* Nilratan v. Isma'il Khan 8 shall 7 M. and 3. 729 (1844). 

C.W.N 895 (1904). * * Cowie v. Item fry 3 Moo, T.A. 

* Juggomohnn Ghose r. Manieh 448, 465 (1846). 

Chanil 7 Moo.' I. A. 263 at p. 282 ’ 12 Moo. P. C. 361 (1859). 

(1859) : s. 0. 4 W. It. (p.c.) 8, Sco 






evidence of the usage of a particular place is admitted 
to add or in any manner affect the construction of a 
written contract it is admitted on the ground that the 
parties who made the contract are loth cognizant of the 
usage aud must he presumed to have made their agree¬ 
ment with reference to it, and no such presumption can 
arise when one of the parties is ignorant of the usage. 

Evidence of usage has been admitted in cases of con¬ 
tracts relating to transactions of commerce, trade, farming 
or other business—for the purpose of defining what would 
otherwise be indefinite, or to import a peculiar term, or to ex¬ 
plain what was obscure, or to ascertain what "was equivocal, 
or to annex particulars and incidents which, although not 
mentioned in the contracts, were connected with them, or 
with the relations growing out of them ; and the evidence in 
such cases is admitted, with the view of giving effect, as far 
as can be done, to the presumed intention of the parties. 1 * * 

The question whether evidence of custom which alters 
the meaning of a written contract can he given to con¬ 
tradict the plain meaning of certain words of a written 
contract was raised in the case of lleilgers fy Co. v. Jadvl 
Lull Shaw? but it was not necessary to decide the point 
as there was nothing in that case amounting to evidence 
of custom to show that a different meaning should 1 e 
put on the words from the natural one. In Morris v. 
Panehanando? however, it was held that oral evidence of 
a custom to vary a written contract was not admissible. A 
custom cannot affect the express terms of a written con¬ 
tract. 4 The Sudder Dewany Adawlut of Bengal laid down 
that in the interpretation of contracts the law and custom 
of the place of the contract must govern in all eases in 


1 Phlllipps and Arnold ontlie 
Law of Evidence Vol. 11 415, 10 

Edn. cited by Lord Campbell in 

Themfrey v. Dale 7 E. and B. 

273 (1857) : s. c, 27 L, J. 0. B. 390 
on appeal. 


* 16 Cal. 417 (1889). 

* 5 Had. H C.fi, 135 (1870). 

4 Indue Chandra v. Lack »> i 
7 B. L. B. 682 (1873). Volkart 
Bro*. r. Vettivelu 11 Mad. 459 
(1888), 
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■which llie language is not directly txpiessive of the actual 
intention of the parties. 1 Under section 92, proviso (5) of 
the Indian Evidence Act, evidence of alleged custom or 
usage is not admissible to explain or vary the natural and 
ordinary meaning of the words in the contracts.® The words 
a usage of trade ,} are to be understood as referring to a 
particular usage to be established by evidence and perfectly 
distinct from that general custom of merchants, which is 
the universal established daw of the land, which is to be 
collected from decisions, legal principles and analogies, 
and not from evidence in pois? A custom of usage of 
trade must in all respects he consistent with law 4 and it 
should not be repugnant to, or inconsistent with, the 
express terms of the contract made between the parties. 6 
Where evidence of custom of trade is offered not to 
vary but simply to explain the terms of the contract, it is 
admissible on the principle on which evidence of usage of 
particular trade is admitted.* W here the evidence of oust* in 
contradicts the term of a written document, it is inadmissi¬ 
ble. 7 it should be noted that the construction of a contract, 
unless there be something peculiar to the words by the 
reason of the custom of the trade to which the contract 
relates is for the Court he., as distinct from the jury. 8 


* Ihmnwfhee Lahonv v. Qopee 
Kixhm (Jostxin. 13 8. I)» Dccis. Part 
1, 1132 (1855). 

* Smith v. Ludka 6holla 17 
Bom. 129 (1892) ; Akxw&r v. 
Davis 2 Times L. R. 142 (1885) ; 
Motion v. Michaud 8 Times L R 
253 (1892) ; Joy it son y. Hart 10 
C.WTN. ciexxvi. (1905). 

* 1 Smith’s L. C. (9 Ed a.) 581, 

1 Indian Contract. Act s. U 
Meyer v. Dresser lti C.B N.S. 646 
p. 600 (1864). 

Yolfoirt Bros. v. Yitlirclu 11 


Mad. 161 (1888) *, Smith v, Ludka 
17 Bom. 129 (1892). 

0 Jlumfretj v. Bale 7 F. and B. 
26(3 (1857) : Fleet y. Mourton L. R. 
7 Q B. 126 (1871), 
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no absolute disqualifica¬ 
tion of marriage 
under Hindu law ... 317 
rule of primogeniture 
and allegation of, •*. 184 

Illegitimate— 

brother’s right to suc¬ 
ceed to an impartible 
estate ... ... 186 

children and their caste 121 
rule of succession among, 
sons ... ... 278 

son’s right to heredi¬ 
tary office of Chou - 
dharee in Kulyan 
Prant ... ... 383 

Impartible Estate — 
customary rights to suc¬ 
cession to, subject to 
Regulations ... 171 


Page. 

Impartible Estate— (contd.) 
descends to first born 
son of any of the 
wives ... a.. 185 

—sometimes according 
to priority of mar¬ 
riage of mothers ... 186 

-full brother preferred 
to half-brother in 
Tipperah Raj ... 186 

effect of confiscation and 
restoration of Hunsa- 
pore, or Hatwa Raj 
(Vis major) ... 192 

female cannot inherit 
an, ... ... 186 

is joint family property 
according to Hindu 
law ... ... 174 

inalienability of, ... 175 

illegitimate brother’s 
right to succeed to, ... 186 

liability of, for debt ... 197 

may become partible ... 194 

of Taluqs of Ouclh ... 196 

partition of, ... 196 

primogeniture is rule of 
descent of, ... 170 

proof of im parti biiity 

of, ... 198,587 

Rajes, zeinindaris, 

service tenures are 

170,171,172 

Rani Sartaj Kuaari's 
case re, 170,177 

rule of succession to, ... 178 

Shivagunga case re, ... 189 

See Chakeran lands 
— Ghat wall tenures 
— Inam lands 
— Tagirs or Saranjams. 

— Jag it* Chakeran lands 
— Poll ia ms 
— Vatan lands 
among Burmese Buddhists — 
husband or wife 
cannot inherit from 
each other immove¬ 
able property ... 319 

Inam Lands ... 214 

Inheritance— 

among Jains ... 267 
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Page. 

1 NH ER IT A NC E— (CO ntd .) 

by a nephew to tenant 
right ... 

devolution of property 
left by sudra yati re¬ 
gulated by ordinary 
law of, in absence of 
usage to the contrary 
Hindu law of, applies to 
Sadhs ... 

among Burmese Buddhists - 
adopted child forfeits, 
to his natural parents 
——his and natural 
children’s shares ... 

-shares of children 

of a divorced wife ... 
between surviving pare¬ 
nts and their children 

-brothers and sons 

-widow and children 

of former marriage ... 
by illegitemate children 
by persons giving assis¬ 
tance in sickness and 
performing funeral 
rites 

mutual right of, of hus-. 

band and wife 345 

questions of, to be settl¬ 
ed by Buddhist law 
or custom ... 

re impartible property 
——husband's power to 
sell joint property ... 

.— second wife’s right 

to share with first wife 
right of pre-emption is 
an incident or law of, 
when, goes by ascent... 
among- Hindu Buddhists — 
of Arakan and Chitta- 


278 


119 

2 77 


353 

354 

355 

350 

352 

352 

356 


357 

347 


359 

3i9 

348 

348 

375 

349 




•,2 er bad is 

Chins 

Chinese 


See Punjab Customs 


Jagirs or Saranjams . 
Jagir Chakeran lands 


362 

363 
363 
363 
463 


210 

205 


Page. 

Jains— 

adoption by, ... 136 

--among Sarogi,*** 138 

-—Oswal, ... 138 

-Marwadi, ... 140 

- —in Bom. Presy,.*. 139 

- in Southern Ind, 141 

-in Bengal ... 142 

inheritance among, ... 267 

proof of inheritance 
among, ... 59 * 

rights of adopted son 
among, ... 269 

widow’s right among,... 268 
Jamboo Brahmans— 
succession by daughters 
among, ... ... 264 

J ATS— 

custom of recouping 
original marriage ex¬ 
penses among, ... 315 

succession among, ... 270 

Jenmi— 

his right ... 46 ° 

JOBYA-NANRYA ... 339 

JlJBRAJ ... ... 47 

Judicial— 

dicisions most satis¬ 
factory evidence ... 580 

K 

Kadwa Kunbis— 

prohibition of adoption 
among, ... ... 15 * 

Kaje (see Kurao) 

Kanchans— 

of Delhi ... 4°4 

see Illegal Customs ... 568 

Kan-ma-sat— 

see Buddhist Customs .. 334 

Kanom— ... • .. 455 

difference between otti 
and, ... ... 458 

effect of anubhavam 
in, deed ... ... 45^ 

redemption of a, ... 45^ 

Kanwin— 

succession to. property 363 
Karnavan— 

a female, ... ••• 439 

adoption by a, ... 438 
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Page. 

Karnavan— (coni{f.) 

effect of gift of property 


to a female and her 
children by, *•* 44- 1 

his power ... 43 ^ 

is a senior member of a 
tar wad ... ... 435 

removal of a, ... 439 

Katlai ... ••• 2 55 

Katyari— 


Talukdari Estate of, ... 77 

Kazi-t 

office and appointment 
of, ... 399 

Kkrao (see Kurao) 

Kevola— 

adoption in Bareilly ... 168 

Khana-damad 477 

see Punjab Customs ... 5 °® 

Kharwa- 

community of Broach 400 
Khaschjela—■ 

succeeds where no nomi¬ 
nation is made ».» 232 

Khojas— 

ancestral and self-ac¬ 
quired property 

among,... ••• 4 ! 7 

females not entitled to 
share their father’s 
property among, 4 l 5 

history of, .. •** 4 11 

less stringent rule re 

proof of custom among 417 
matrimonial law of, ... 4*5 

settled rule of succes¬ 
sion and inheritance 
among, ... ••• 4^ 

son's right to partition 
among, ... •*' 

widow’s right among, 415 

-.to maintenance 417 

wills by, ... ••• 4 1 # 

Khot — 

managing, ••• 5 2 9 

K ITT IMA ... 34 ° 

publicity and notoriety 
essential to establish, 342 

Koirees— 

re*marriage of widows 
among, ... »*• ns 

Kohanam ... ... 3°3 


Page. 

Kqraree Raiyat .. 530 

Kritaka ... 165 

Kritima— 

in Jaffna ... ... 132 

prevalent in Mithila and 
other places ••• 130 

status of a, son ... 132 

what is a, form of adop¬ 
tion ... 4«* 130 

who may be adopted /in, 

form ... ... 131 

see Punjab Customs ... 496 

Kudaveu (see Od*veli) 303 

Kuikanom ... ... 457 

Kulaciiar— 

see Family Customs ... 43 

Kurao (or Kerao, Kaje, 
Dherricha or Dhare- 

yja ... ... 290 

L 


LaGNA OR DHARA Ml 303 

Law — 

comprehensive defini¬ 
tion of, ... ... 4 

custom as a source of 
Hindu, ... 13 

custom and usages 
growing up pari 

passu with written, G 

customary, ... 10 

definition of, by Austin 3 

of pre-emption often 

modified by local 

customs ... 97 

priority of custom to, ... 1 

various uses of term, ... 2 

was built upon custom 1 

Legal Memory ... 26 

Legitimacy— 

queer custom of, among 
certain caste or family 119 
Lex Mercatoria ... 533 

how far to be enforced 
by Courts of law ... 534 

L INGA YET — 

marriage between 

members of different 
sects of, ... ... 302 

odaveli marriage 

among, Goundans ••• 302 
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Lingayet— ( contd .) 

position of a woman 
among, ... ... 117 

remarriage of wife 
among, ... ... 118 

serai udiki marriage 
among, of South 
Canara t«« ... 3°3 

widow re-marriage among, 117 
Local or Territorial 
Custom— 

among vaisnabs of 
Manickganj ... 102 

how to establish a, ... 89 

in Bhabalc rrtahals ... 101 

of hitq ckaharan ... 91 

of huq jcthansi or right 

of eldership ... 90 

of huq purohiti ... 91 

of huq shufa or pre¬ 
emption ... 95 

proof of, ... ... 585 

Lodh Caste— 

kurao among, ... 290 

Lower Burma— 

alienation of joint pro¬ 
perty by husband in, 376 
ancestral property in,... 373 

right of pre-emption in, 375 
sale of undivided 
ancestral property in, 374 
widow’s power to 
alienate in, ... 377 


M 

Mafee Rirt— 

succession to, tenure ... 278 

Mahomedan— 

authority of law su¬ 
preme among, ... 378 

burial right of a, com¬ 
munity ••• 394 

caste question among, 401 
converts 379, 380 

during Marhatta Govt.- 
custom of country 
followed in preference 
to, law ... 379 

inheritance among, 
Burmese ... 3^3 
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Page. 

Mahomkban - [contd ) 

Kharwa community of 
Broach ... ... 400 

marriage by a Hindu 
widow after her con¬ 
version to ... 315 

proof of, custom ... 592 

religious endow¬ 
ments ... ... 390 

right of a, widow to in¬ 
herit her deceased 
husband in preference 
to his brother ... 382 

rights of a, community 
to perform ceremo¬ 
nies in a disused 
graveyard ... 393 

suit for divorce by a, 
Burmese wife against 
a, husband ... 339 

in Punjab — 

adoption among, ... 5 n 

—among, agriculturists 
and non-agriculturists 507 
childless, proprietor’s 
power to make gift 
to a daughter and 
daughter's son • 512 

——to a brother and 
a nephew ... 5*4 

-to a sister and 

sister’s son ... 514 

father’s power of aliena¬ 
tion ... ... 5 11 

Kashmiris of Lahore 
city governed by, law 
and not by custom ... 507 

hhana-damads • • • 508 

male proprietor's power 
to alienate ... 5*5 

married daughters ex¬ 
cluded by collaterals $08 
pagvand and chunda - 
vand rules of succes¬ 
sion among, ... 5°6 

sister's right ... 5°9 

son of an adopted son 
succeeding in his 
natural family ... $n 
widow's power to alie¬ 
nate S l S 

widow’s right ... 5°9 
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MaH0 MEDAN CUSTOM — 

of divorce tilaq or khola 399 

-— excluding illegiti mate 
son from office of 
Chaudharee of Kul- 
yan Prant ... 383 

— exclusion from suc¬ 

cession of a ghair kuf 
wife ... ... 403 

— fisabilil/ak wakf in 

Chittagong 391 

— joint family ... 382 

— mortgaging wakf 

land in Broach 391 

— office of mutawalli 
being hereditary to 

be strictly proved ... 391 

— primogeniture ... 380 

— pronouncing 'ameen* 
and 1 rafadain’’ in a 


mosque ... 

— usury ... 

— widow inheriting her 
deceased husband in 
preference to his bro¬ 
ther 

urfs or, ... 

See Converts 

Cutchi Memo ms 
Dower 
Kazis 
Khojas 
Mapilfas 
Mutawalli 
Wakf 
Zerbadis 
Malabar— 

adimayavana tenure in. 
land tenure in, 
Mahornedans of, 
mortgage tenures in, .. 
Sthanam lands in 
whether alienable .. 
three different systems 
of succession preva 
lent in, ... 

Malabar Customs— 

See Alyasantana 
Karnavan. 

Mapillas. 

Mortgage Tenures. 
Nairs, 


392 

389 


382 

35 


461 

461 

454 

455 

446 


419 


Page. 

M a lab a r Customs— [co n td.) 
Nambudris. 

Tar wad 

Manbhoom. Estate— 

succession by eldest son 57 

-not by son of eldest 

Rani ... 58 

Mangni— 

or betrothal ■ 307 

Mangrole— 

usage of, ... .. 544 

Manorial right ... 570 

Manu— 

Code of, ... .. 14 

Makkataym— 

prevails among Nam¬ 
budris ... ... 419 

Titans, Tiyars and 
Thiyyas follow, ... 443 

Makuraki Istemrari ... 522 

Mapillas— 

anandravan's mainten¬ 


ance among, 
devolution of property 
among, ... 
history of, ... 
presumption of joint 
ownership among, ... 
rule of succession among, 
self-acquisition in, 
family ... 

Marriage— 

among gosains of 
Deccan ... 

—mohunts if disquali¬ 
fication ... 
anand 

anuloma ... ... 

asura ... 287, 

authorily of caste to 
declare a, void 
bashes bibaha ... 

between distinct castes 
how far sanctioned by 
custom ... 

-among I.ingayets... 

bhati or bebhati 262, 

Brahma 
Christian ... 
conditional or suta 
“dagger,” 

dissolution of, or divorce 


453 

452 

45 1 

453 

452 

453 


251 

250 

304 

289 

558 

3i4 

309 


300 
302 
304 
3i7 
316 
304 
30 3 

310 
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Page. 

Marriage - (< conid .) 

distinction between sagai 
and biahi 

effect of conversion on, 
gandharva 
ghair kuf ... 
kolianam ... ... 

kurao ( herao , 
dherichdy dhareyja ) 290, 496 

-among Jats ... 290 

-among Lodh Caste 290 

lagna or dhara 
Mahomedan 
mookhoch andrika ... 

natra 

nika ... 304 

odaveli or kudaveli 
of bastard ... 
of gosains of Deccan ... 
pat ... ... 

par ham or recouping 
original, expenses on 
marrying a widow ... 
phoolbibaha 
proof of, ... 
sagai or shuuga 
sambhandham 
saniigrihita 
sa rvasvad . hanam 
second, 
serai ttdiki 
she } 

tali - keUu-kalyanam ... 
whether loss,, of caste 
dissolves a, 
within prohibited degrees 310 
among Burmese Buddhists — 
a minor’s, 

breach of promise of, ... 
elopement and, 
head wife, “lesser wife" 
and concubine 
of Burmese converts ... 
polygamy 
presumption of, 
prohibited degrees in, ... 
re, of widow or 
divorced woman 
second, of a man 
what constitutes a valid,, 
who can dispose of a 
girl in, ... 


29S 

3*5 

288 

3°4 

3°3 


3°3 

315 

286 

291 

3*6 

302 

317 

317 

291 


3*$ 
59. 2 87 
... 592 

... 294 

... 420 
... 286 
430 
AOS 
303 
503 
420 


304, 


... 318 

304, 494 

... 495 
... 49 b 

... 419 


12 


3*9 

326 

321 

324 

325 

323 

322 
322 

327 

326 

3*9 

321 


Page. 

Mark 1 age— (contd.) 

three kinds of, 
in Punjab— 

chuddar andazi 
exchange 

kurao ... **• 

M ARUM AKK AT AY AM — 

governs Nairs •*« 

M ELKOIM A R1GHTS — 
and temple of Icachan - 
hurts st 257 

Migrating Family . . 3* 

onus probandi ... 275 

presumption in favour of, 274 
rule of succession 
of, ... ... 272 

— in case of change of 
habitat by act of 
Government ; 276 

test to be applied in 
deciding whether lex 
loci governs suc¬ 
cession of a, ... 273 

in Puniab — 

see Punjab Customs ... 47 & 

Migration— 

of a Hindu widow sub¬ 
ject of French India to 
British India ... 276 

Mirasdaks— 

in Madras S 2 ^ 

Mohunt— 

chela or disciple alone 
entitled to succeed to 
a deceased, ... 236 

—in default, a gurubhai 
or some other relation 
of, ... «• 236 

elect must be installed 
at bundhara ceremony 233 
legal representative of, 235 
marriage among, and 
disqualification ... 250 

nomination of successor 
by deceased, must be 
confirmed ••• 233 

removal of a, 237 

rights of a, of a mutt 230 
whether leprosy dis¬ 
qualifies, ... 2 37 

in Punjab — 

see Punjab Customs ... 497 
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McJhuntee— Page. 

or mohuntship ... 226 

right’ of succession to a, 231 
rule regarding succes 
sion to, i»i 232 

usage of each, is its law 
of succession ... 234 

Molesalam Girasias 402 
governed by Hindu law 
in matters of succes¬ 
sion and inheritance 402 
Mookhochandrika — 

marriage ... 286 

Mortgage— 

tenures in Malabar ... 455 

- Kan am ... 455 

- Ku ikanofh ... 457 

— -0//1... ... 458 

— j pent artthum ... 460 

Mosoue— 

pronouncing “ameen ,, 
and performing 

u rafadain ” in a, ... 392 

public worship in a, ... 392 

superintendence of, ... 45s 
Mutawulu— 

a female may be a, ... 391 

custom of office of, to be 
strictly proved ... 391 

Mutt— 

difference between a, 
and a temple * ... 226 

--between manager 

of temple and head of, 226 
distinction between, and 
adhinam .. 225 

dwandva ... 226 

foundation of, dates from 
Sankaracharya ... 224 

origin of, ••• 223 

-of endowed, ... 225 

rights of a mohunt of a, 230 
rules of succession to a, 232 

— khaschela to succeed 

where no nomination 
made ... 232 

sudra or shivite, ... 226 

succession to bairagee ,... 258 

-to, in Cuttack 240 

-to a shivite, ... 238 

swawi or head of a, 
does not forfeit his 
position for lunacy ... 237 


N Page. 

N. I. Act— 

applies to trade customs 539 
Naikins or Dancing girls — 
adoption by, ... 145 

—in Bengal ... 146 

—in Bombay ... 148 

—in Madras ... 147 

plurality of adoption 
among, ... ... 150 

Nair — ... ... 419 

marriage of sambhan- 
dham ... ... 420 

—tali - Ice tfu - ha lyana m 420- 

marumakkatyam governs, 4t9 
tar wad ... 419, 434 

Nambudri— ... 19 

appointment of an heir 
among, ... 428 

difference between 
customs of, and 
Nairs in manage¬ 
ment of property ... 423 

--between usages of, 

and Brahmans of 
other provinces ... 422 

history of, Brahmans ... 421 

illatam among, ... 43° 

liability of sons for 
farher’s debts among, 433 
m akka tayam p re va i Is 
among, ... ... 419 

modes of affiliation 
among, ... ... 4 2 7 

right of eldest members 
of, family ... 43 2 

rule of devolution of self- 
acquired property 
among, ... -.433 

rule of succession 
among, ... ... 423 

sarvasvad/tanam pecu¬ 
liar to, ... ... 429 

widow's power of aliena¬ 
tion and adoption ... 432 

Natra Marriage ... 291 

Niiiangs — 

succession among, ... 271 

Nika Marriage 304, 316 

Nispraha ... ... 253 

Non-occupancy hold¬ 
ing ... i * r 5^0 
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Occur ancy ... ... 529 

Occupancy holding— 

519 ; 5 ** 

Occupancy Rights— 

520, 525, 526 

Odaveli or Kudaveu 
Marriage— 
among Lingayet Gouncl- 


ans ... ... 302 

Otti ... ... 458 

difference between 
kanom and, ... 458 

right of, holder ... 459 

P 

Fachees Sawal— 59, 61 

Pachete— 

zemindari of, ••• 72 

Pactum Raj— ... 71 

PAGAVAnd and Chund.a- 

VAND ... 466, 506 

Palas ... ... 574 

Paluk Putra ... 165 

Parisam— 


or custom of paying 
original marriage ex¬ 
pense on marrying a 
widow ... ... 315 

Pariyam— 

or betrothal ... 40; 

Parsis — 

mangnis are i 11 dis¬ 
soluble among, ... 308 

Partition - 

of ancestral property in 
father’s life-time ... 277 

among Burmese Buddhists — 
between adopted child 
and step-mother ... 371 

-brothers and 

sisters ... ... 370 

-children of first 

marriage and second 
wife ... ... 372 

--first and second 

wife ... ... 371 

---husband and wife 370 

—-step-mother and 

step* da ugh ter ... 372 

-two sisters ... 368 


Page 

Pat Marriage ... 291. 

Patia Raj in Cuttack... 76 
Peruarthum Tenure ... 461 

I ^lOOLBIBAH— 

marriage ... ... 287 

son, his status 60, 62 

wife, her status 59, 60 

Pikes— 

rights and priveleges of 526 
POGGALIKA— ... 368 

POLLIAMS— 

dayadi-j)attain rule of 
succession applicable 
to, ... ... 209 

impartible, governed by 
rule of primogeniture 208 
succession to a, accord¬ 
ing to priority of birth 209 

what is a, ... ... 207 

Polygamy— 

lawful by Buddhist law , 323 
Pon or Palu or Dez ... 288 

Posthumous Chela ... 248 

--son or heir ... 276 

Potter Caste— 

divorce among, ... 118 

far is am a m on g, ... 315 

Pre-emption... 95 

among Christians or 
Europeans ... 99 

how a Mahomedan to 
enforce his right of, 
against a Hindu ... 97 

in Punjab and Oudh 
right of, is regulated 
by statutes ... 97 

is essentially a Maho* 
medan doctrine ... 95 

no right of, according to 
Hindu law ... 95 

or huq slut fa , 95 

right of, recognized in 
Madras Presidency 
even as between Ma- 
homedans except by 
local custom. ... 97 

- of, among Bud¬ 
dhists is an incidcntof 
law of succession and 
inheritance ... 375 

rule of law re, as laid 
down by Cal. H. C. . 98 
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Pre-emption— ( contd .) 

when right of, arises ... 95 

where custom of, does 
and does not exist ... 98 

uhere law of, modi¬ 
fied by local customs 97 
see Punjab Customs ... 504 

Priest or Purohit 

exclusive right of a, ... 93 

. has no hereditary right 

to fees ... 92 

his right to fees collect¬ 
ed at shrines ... 93 

whether sale of office 
of a, is valid ... 94 

wrongfully receiving fees 94 
y a jam ana' 5 right to 
select his own, ... 92 

Priestly Ope ice ... 245 

Primogen itur e— 

custom of, exists in 
Pactum Raj ... 71 

eldest son succeeding 
by rule of, is son 
born first by any of 
the wives ... 185 

—sometimes son born 
by mother married 
first ... ... 186 

gadinashini same as ... 183 

hug jet him si is a 
right of,... ... 90 

is rule of descent of 
impartible estates ... 170 

proof of, ... ... 583 

Rajput family of Jadan 
Thakur clan subject to, 75 
rule of lineal, prevails 
in Dalbhoom estate... 63 
rule of, and allegation 
of illegitimacy ... 184 

succession by lineal, in 
Chota Nagpur Raj 

family ... ... 68 

what is a lineal, ... 182 

what is, ... ... 18] 

among Mahomedans — 
see Mahomedan Cus¬ 
toms ... ... 380 

in Punjab — 

see Punjab Customs ... 465 

customary right of, ... 572 


Privacy— 

Page. 

“Pro-son-Brahman” 

... 165 

Proof of Customs 
Prostitute— 

- 579 

adoption by a, 

... *49 

landlord and, tenant 
rule of succession 

... 567 

among 

Public; Policy— 

00 


marriage contract to 
become null and void 
on happening certain 
event opposed to, ... 56 1 

—for consideration op- 
posed to, 558 . 559 . 56 o 
public, officer entering 
into a contract not 
enforcible opposed to ... 561 


Pugla Puggee 
PuNCHAYET— 
Punjab Customs- 
a vi0 fig H inet us see- 
Adoption 
Alienation 
In heritance 


576 
19, 20 


.. 479 

485 
... 463 

Marriage and Divorce 494 
Pre-emption 5 01 

Religious Institutions 497 
Village Common Land 503 

among' Mahomed an s ... 5°6 

PuTNEE Lands— 

rent of, ... ... 522 

PUTRIKA PUTKA ... I 1 6 


R 


392 


^Rafadain”— 

Raiyat — 

auction purchaser of 
right and interest of a, 531 
holders of joint undivid¬ 
ed estate and a, ... 521 

koraree , ... ... 53° 

right of a npn-oc< upancy, 
not made hereditable 
byB. T. Act ... 520 

——occupancy, to cut trees 

on his own land 520, 521 
with rights of occupancy in 

Madias ... 525 

See Mul-raiyat ... 531 
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Rajbansis 

rule of succession appli¬ 
cable to, 2 77 

Rajput— 

family of Jadan Tha- 
kurs ... 75 

Ramghur Raj ... 7 ° 

Raoteas — 

re-marriage of widows 
among, 

Ravuthans— 

of Palghat •" 454 

Reddi Caste— 

ilhxtam among. ... 43 2 

whether a father-in-law 
can disinherit his heir 
in favour of his son- 
in-law among ... HQ 
Regulation— 

VIII of 1793 • 206 

XI of 1793 - 77 . 78 , 79 » 8o > 
17 h 3B0, 381 
X of 1800 ... 77 , 78, 79 i 80 
XU of 1805... 80, 171, 380 

XXIX of 1814 ... 200 

XIV 0'f 18 IQ ••• 201 

Bom. XXVI of 1827... 400 

Mad. XXV of 1862 ... 209 

XVI of 1827 ... 220 

Religious Endowments— 
English law relating to 
superstitious uses lias 
no application to 
Hindu, 221 

formalities and incidents 

Of, ... 22 1 

proof of, 59 ° 

public and private, ... 221 

see Adhinams 
Mutts. 

Temples 

Vaisnnava Akharas. 
among Mahomedans — 

see Mahomed an 

Customs ... 39 ° 

Religious l nstitutions— 
see Punjab Customs ... 497 

Religious Office— 

res extra commereium 243 

saleability of, among 
Mahomedans ... 393 

see Illegal Customs ... 561 


Page. 

Re-marriage— 

of widow's sanctioned 

by caste custom ... 115 

—among Aheers ... 115 

-Hulwaees ... 115 

-Koirees 115 

-Lingayets 117 

-Maravers ... 116 

-Namasoodras 115 

-Raoteas 11 5 

of widows according to 
caste custom, forfei¬ 
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wife’s right of, among 
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Right— 
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Hindu law of inherit¬ 
ance applies to, ... 277 

Saga 1 or Shunga ... 294 

distinction between, and 
biahi marriage 29J 

Sajjadanashin— 

office of, in Surat 384 

whether devolves on 
eldest son ... 385 

whether, in his life time 
can appoint Ins sue* 
cessor ... 386 

S a mb At andham marriage 420 

SaNJOGEE LUtKAGEE — 

of Bombay... ... 257 

Santigrihifa marriage— 286 

Saranjams ... ... 210 

Sarvasvadhanam ... 304 I 

form of affiliation among 
Nambudris ... 429 

incidents of, marriage... 430 
right of son by, 
marriage ... 430 

Seohur Raj ... 77 

Serai Udiki— 

marriage among Lin- 
gay ets of South 
Canara ... ... 303 

shadee ♦ ... 290 

Shebait — 

power of a, or manager 
of a temple ... 229 

Shik— 

atiand marriage among, 304 
succession among, ... 270 

SlI 1VAGUNGA CASE .. 1 89 

principles established in, 191 
SmviTE Mutt— 

succession to, ... 238 

Shroffs— 

pracetice of, in Bombay 541 

Son— 

appointment of a daugh¬ 


ter to be as a, ... i6(> 
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cession of eldest, ... 260 

hr i taka ... ... 165 

kritinta , ... ... 129 

posthumous, or heir ... 276 

rights and privileges of 

adopted,... 166 
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illegitimate, - 278 
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succession by, of different 
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——by a brother to the 
exclusion of, ... 277 

whether a, by bhati 
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to a, by bebhati Rani 262 
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right of, ... ... 463 

-sister’s ... 475 

in-law ( kkana-damad ) 477 
Sonepur Raj ... 74 

Soosung Raj ... 64 

Sravuk Guru— 

succession to, 235 

Stridhan— 

descent of, among Cutchi 
Memons... ... 411 

Succession— 

aVnong Cutchi Memons 407 

-dancing girls ... 283 

-Jats ... ... 270 

-Kanchans of Delhi 404 

-Khojas ... 416 

-Nihangs ... 271 

-prostitutes ... 282 

by adoption where con¬ 
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—daughters among 
Jamboo Brahmans ... 264 
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deceased trustee ... 276 

— — nephew to Brahma- 
charee ... ,,, 246 

-primogeniture in 

Chota Nagpur Raj ... 68 

--sister or sister's son 265 

-son of pkoolbibahi 

wife 58, 62 

—--sons by different 
wives ... 260 

-woman as trustee of 

a temple... ... 239 

custom of, in Tipperah 
Raj ... ... 46 
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exclusion from, of 
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-females ... 263 

- gh air kuf wife ... 403 

-widows ... 263 

exclusive right of, of an 
eldest son ... 260 

female, among Cumbala 
Tottier caste ... 118 

in Foolkoosunah Raj ... 262 

right of, to a mohnntee 232 
rule of, among Nambudris 423 

-, among regenerate 

classes 

-among sudras 

-—-in Bengal 

--- .. — in Bombay 

--in N.W.P, 


-in Madras ... 

——, applicable to Raj- 
bansis 

——, by illegitimate sons 
——, in case of change of 
habitat by act of 
Govt. 

-, in case of a Hindu 

widow subject of 
French India mi¬ 
grating to British 
India 

-, of migrating fami¬ 
lies ... ... 

— —, to an impartible 

estate ... 

— to a geer ... 

— —, to mohuntship ... 
-, to a mutt 

Sikh, 

three different systems 
of, in Malabar 
to adhinam 
to bairagee mutts 
to bhagdari lands in 
Broach 

t o ghatwali tenure 
to gosavi in Deccan ... 
to kanwin property 


279 
2 79 

280 

281 

281 

282 


2 77 
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273 
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241 
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232 
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419 

259 

258 

265 
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to mafee-birt tenure ... 278 

to mutts in Cuttack ... 240 

to polliam according to 
priority of birth ... 209 

to property of ascetics... 270 
to property left by 
mother among 

Bogam caste ... 118 

to religious trust pro¬ 
perties ... ... 238 

to Soosung Raj not by 
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by will of Sovereign 
power of the time 64, 68 
to sravu k gu ru ... 23 5 

to Tirhoot Raj 53 

to vaishnava akkaras 
and shivite mutts ... 238 

usage of each mohuntee 
is its law of, ... 234 
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daughter’s reght of,... 471 

exclusion of females 
and their offspring 
from, ... ... 467 

mother’s right of ... 471 

pagvand and chund- 

avand rules of, ... 466 

Sudras— 

adoption by, ... 159 

paluk putra valid 
adoption amongst, ... 155 

rule of succession by 
illegitimate sons among, 279 


-in Bengal ... 280 

-—in Bombay ... 281 

-in Madras ... 282 

-in N. W. P. ... 281 

Sudra Mutts ... 226 

Sudra Yati ... 119 


Sukuldiei Brahmans— 

governed by Mitakshara 276 
Sum Borohs— 

governed by Hindu law 
in matters of succes¬ 
sion ... ... 

Sunnad — 

under Mad. Reg. 

XXV of 1802 and its 
effect on hereditary 
estate ... 209 
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: ... 420 

Talukdari— 


estate of Katyari 

... 77 

Taluqs of Oudh 

... 196 

Tan jo re Custom 

... 46* 

Tarwad — 

4 * 9 . 434 

alienation of, 

... 44 * 

anandravan of a, 

... 44 ° 

effect of gift of property 

to a female and 

her 

children by karnavcin 

of a. 

... 441 

harmvan of a, 

... 435 


Taverai— 
meaning of, 

right of maintenance of a, 
Temple— 

difference between, and 
mutt 

- - manager of, and 

head of mutt 
ntelkoima rights of 
kachankurist, ••• 
power of a shebait of,.... 
succession by male heir 
of a deceased trustee 
in Tinnevelly 
Tenancy Customs— 
aditnayavana tenure in 
Malabar 

abadi: buildings in 

N.-W. P. 

auction sale of raiyat s 
right 

bhagdari tenures m 
Broach 

dirt zemindari 
Bombay Rev. Survey 
Act and usage 
digging of wells 
donabundee and agore- 
btittiie 

ghatwali tenure 
gorabundee tenure 
holders of joint undivid¬ 
ed estate and a raiyat 


Tenancy Customs 
koraree raiyat 
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makuravi istemrari ... 522 

managing khot ... 5 2 9 

tnirasrWars in Madras • 526 

mul-raiyat and musta- 
gir in Sonthal Pergs. 531 
non-agricultural lands 
transferability of, be¬ 
fore T. P. Act ... 5*8 

non-occupancy holding. 

heritability of 520 

occupancy— 

ascetics right of, ... 529 

occupancy holding— 

transferability of, ... 519 

saleability of, in exe¬ 
cution of decree ... 521 

occupancy rights 

incidents of, ... 5 20 

in Madras ... 525 

in Assam ... 5 2 ^ 

pasture land 53 ° 

payment of putnee rent 522 
proof of, ••• 593 

removal of building 

during continuance of 
lease 5 22 

rent of alluvial accre¬ 
tion ... *• 5 2 9 

rights and privileges of 
pikes ••• 5 2 6 

russum 5 28 

zabita-batta ••• 5 2 8 

Tenant Right*— 

nephew not to inherit,... 278 
Territorial Customs— 
see Local Customs 
Thingika ••• 3^8 

Thiyyas ... 443 

Tippbraii Raj— 

alienation to a daughter 
of the, family ... 53 

family custom of suc¬ 
cession, 46 

- Jubraj , Burra 

Thakur ... 47 

full brother succeeds in 
preference to half 
brother in family ... 186 

power of alienation of 
reigning Rajah of, ... 5 l 
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badnee contract ... 543 
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——trade in Tutieorin 542 
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— agent authorized to 
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practice re, ... 54 1 

— Bush ire practice re 
presentation of, ... 541 

— Dacca usage re draw¬ 
ing of, ... ... S39 

— interest on, ... S4° 

-- among Bankers 

at Murshidabad ... 541 

— nam-jd%y ... 535 

— N. I. Act applies to, 538 

— payable on arrival or 
at sight ... ... 53$ 

— time of presentation 538 

—peth or duplicate, 54 1 

— when English law ap¬ 
plies to, .. ... 542 

— shah-jog ,— ... 535 

- cashing of, ... 537 

-distinction between, 

and bill of exchange 536 

-endorsement on, 538 
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— — by acceptor to 

endorsee ... 540 

-by return post ... 540 

- — of dishonour ... 540 

insufficiency of pack¬ 
ages and bill of lading 545 
lex mercatorhi ... 533 

—how far to be en¬ 
forced by courts of law 534. 
method of examining 
jute bales and of as¬ 
certaining damages... 546 
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proof of, ... ••• 594 
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usage of Mangrole *. 

marine insurance ... 543 

wagering contract : in¬ 
terest ... 54 2 

Tr IBUTARY M AIJALS 

gurhjat and killajat 
custom ol descent in, 59 

succession by son of 
pkoolbihahi wife 58, 62 

- -in Attgurh Raj ... 6l 

—- Koei.ghur Raj ... 61 

-Killa Bankee ... 61 

IJ 

Unreasonable Customs 566 
Urfs — 

or Mahomedan Customs 35 
Usage-— 

custom and, growing 
up pari passu with 
written laws ... 6 

difference between, and 
custom ... — 6 

—. -, of Nambudris 

and Brahmans of 
other provinces ... 422 

of each mohuntee is its 
law of succession ... 234 

see Tenancy Customs — 

~and Bom. Sur. Act... 528 

— meaning of, under s. 

183 B. T. Act ... 518 

— not defined by B.T/Act 517 
—referred to in ss. 178 

and 183 B. T. Act ... 

— removal of buildings 

during continuance of 
lease according to, ... 522 

see Trade Customs— 

— in Dacca re drawer 

and agent ... 539 

—of native bankers at 
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insurance ... 543 
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alienation of, 
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mortgage of, land in 
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what constitutes valid, 
W i now- 
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adoption 

-of adoption 
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remarriage of forfeiture 
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XV of 1856 295, 

right of a remarried 
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— a Jain,.., 
whether a, marrying 
according to caste 
custom forfeits guard¬ 
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first hustand ... 
among Burmese Buddhists — 
her estate 

power of, in Lower 
Burma to alienate 
re marriage of, or 
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among, 

share of a, and 
children by former 
marriage ... 
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elTect of conversion of 
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preference to his 
brother 
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by Cutchi MemOns 410 
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distinction between 
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Yajamana— 

his right to select his 
own priest ... 92 
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Zabita-batta 328 
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Zerbadis or Burmese 
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